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PREFACE, 


As  the  literary  portion  of  the  New  Annual  Re- 
gister is  escecuted  this  year  on  a  new  and  a  more 
comprehensive  plan  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  and 
M  that  plan  will  be  pursued  in  the  subsequent  vo- 
lumes, it  may  be  proper  to  point  out  its  nature 
and  object  before  we  proceed  to  a  general  view  of 
the  political  and  historical  contents  of  the  present 
volume. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  New  Annual  Re- 
gister, a  view  of  the  literature  of  the  year  has  al- 
ways accompanied  a  view  of  its  history  and  poli- 
tics :  but  there  are  other  subjects  of  interest  and 
importance,  which  regularly  present  something 
novel>  and  enter  into  the  character  (if  the  expres- 
sion may  be  allowed)  of  the  age ;  and  as  an  Annual 
Raster  ought  to  notice  every  thing  that  serves  to 
form  and  complete  that  character,  the  ^consideration 
of  these  subjects  ought  to  constitute  a  regular  part 
of  its  contents. 

Wc  allude  chiefly  to  the  Fine  Arts  and  the  Drama : 
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to  these  therefore  we  have  directed  our  attention  in 
the  present  volume,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  subsequent  volumes.  Besides  these  two  grand 
topics,  there  are  others  of  less  magnitude  and  im- 
portance>  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  which,  as  in- 
dicating or  forming  the  character  of  the  age,  or 
marking  the  peculiarities  or  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  the  year,  very  fairly  claim  some  notice  in 
an  Aiinual  Register.  In  the  constant  progress  of 
the  Arts  and  Sciences  there  are  applications  of  them 
to  the  domestic  or  common  uses  of  life,  which  are 
of  great  and  general  utility  :  these  we  have  noticed, 
and  mean  to  notice.  The  opinions,  political  and 
literary,  of  the  age  are  formed  or  changed  by  no 
publications  so  much  as  by  periodical  works,  es- 
pecially Newspapers  and  Reviews.  These  also^  there- 
fore, it  falls  within  our  new  plan  to  notice.  In 
short,  there  will  be  constantly  occurring  topics  to 
vary  and  increase  the  interest  and  utility  of,  this 
portion  of  the  New  Annual  Register,  %o  which  we 
shall  not  fail  to  attend* 

In  the  volume  for  1820,  however,  the  extreme 
length  and  importance  of  the  proceedings  against 
the  queen  h^s  unavoidably  prevented  us  from  allot- 
ting such  a  number  of  pages  to  the  new  subjects  we 
have  introduced,  as  we  should  otherwise  have  done, 
a»d, shall  in  future  do.    These  proceedings—- th§ 
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death  of  George  III.— the  accession  of  George  IV. 
—the  new  parliament — and  the  state  of  our  agri- 
culture, manufactures,    commerce,  and  finances, 
constitute  the  principal  political  and  historical  topics 
of  this  volume,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned* 
With  reference  to  foreign  nations,  the  indications 
and  commencement  of  the  revolutions  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Naples,  are  the  most  prominent  and 
interesting  topics.  In  narrating  and  discussing  both 
the  domestic  and  foreign  events,  we  have  endea^ 
voured  to  free  the  exaggerations  of  party  and  pre* 
judice  from  the  real  facts  :  this,  in  the  case  of  the 
proceedings  against  the  Queen,  was  no  easy  matter; 
how  far  we  have  succeeded,  it  is  for  our  readers  to 
determine. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  such  arrangements 
have  been  made,  as  will  enable  us  to  bring  out  our 
subsequent  volumes  as  early  in  the  y^ar  as  the  pre«> 
sent  volume. 

Afrix  18th,  1821. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Muting  of  Parlutment  m  consequence  of  the  Death  of  George  III^^Ad^ 
dresses  to  George  IV.'^-DdfOte  respecting  a  Grant  to  the  Queen^^ 
Stiffly — Jffrcfriation  Act^Writ  Suspension  Bill-^Distolution  of  Par ^ 
Hament, 


BY  a  reference  to  the  volume  of 
the  New  Annual  Register  for 
the  year  1 8 1 9>  i t  will  be  found  that 
parlianient,  sifter  passing  several 
acts,  which  it  deemed  essentially' 
necessary  to  prevent,  repress  and 
punish  those  whose  disaffection 
to  the  government  was  disposed 
to  break  out  into  acts  of  open 
and  dangerous  violence,  —  ad* 
joumed  to  the  15rh  of  Februarv 
i820. 

It  was,  however,  called  toge- 
ther again  rather  before  this  time 
by  the  de?th  of  George  III.  It 
is  the  law  and  custom  of  the  land, 
that  if  there  be  no  parliament  in 
being  at  the  period  of  the  death  of 
the  King,  the  last  parliament  is 
revived,  and  is  to  sit  for  the  space 
cf  six  months,  unless  sooner  dis- 
solved by  his  successor.  If,  how- 
ever, a  parliament  is  in  existence 
at  the  death  of  the  kmg,  but  not 
then  sittings  k  is  with  the  least 


possible  delay  to  assemble.  It  is 
usual,  indeed,  to  dissolve  it,  and 
call  a  new  parliament  as  soon  as 
the  public  business  will  admit. 
King  George  III.  died  on  Sa« 
turday,  January  i^;  and  on  Mon-^ 
day,  January  31,  both  houses  of 
parliament  assembled. 

House  of  lords,  Jan.  3L-— The 
house  met  at  a  little  before  three 
o'clock. 

After  prayers,  the  lord  chan** 
cellor  took  ine  oadis  at  the  table^ 
and  then  his  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  York. 

The  oaths  were  afterwards  ad-* 
ministered  to  their  royal  highnesses 
the  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Sussex, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
dukes  of  Dorset,  Wellingtooy 
Montrose,  AthoU;  tlie  marquises 
of  Hertford,  Cholmondeley ,  Cam* 
den,  Wellesley ;  the  earls  of  Li* 
verpool,  Bathurst,  Aileibury* 
Westmorland ;  viscouou  Sids^ 
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xnond^.  and  Sydney ;  the  bishops 
of  London  and  Durham  ;  and 
lords  Lilford,  Carleion,  Carring- 
ton»  &c. 

Houje  of  commons.— Exactly 
at  twelve  o'clock  the  lord  steward 
arrived.  He  wore  his  blue  sash, 
and  carried  his  wand  of  office. 
In  the  long  gallery  two  tables, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  apartment, 
covered  with  green  cloth,  were 
set  out.  The  clerks  of  the  house 
of  commons  were  in  attendance, 
and  the  members,  who  had  begun 
to  make  their  appearance  some 
time  before,  now  assembled  in  the 
long  gallery. 

The  lord  steward  having  pass- 
ed up  the  long  gallery,  took  his 
station  at  the  centre  of  the  table 
furthest  from  the  entrance.  The 
speaker  then  presented  himself  to 
take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  his 
majesty  king  George  the  fourth. 
The  oaths  naving  been  admini- 
stered, the  right  honourable  gen« 
tleman  left  the  gallery,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  speaker's  apart- 
ments. The  other  members  pre- 
sent were  then  immediately  sworn. 
—Among  them  were  noticed  Mr. 
Brougham,  Mr.  Golbourn,  Mr, 
Scarlett,  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  sir  Ro- 
bert. Wilson,  Mr,  Brogden,  and 
Mr.  Hutchinson.  At  ten  minutes 
after  twelve  the  lobby  was  ordered 
to  be  cleared. 

At  thirty-five  minutes  after 
twelve,  the  speaker  proceeded  in 
the  usual  form  to  the  house. 

Having  sworn  in  a  few  of  the 
members  who  first  presented 
themselves,  the  lord  steward  re- 
tired. 

After  entering  the  house  and 
taking  the  chair,  the  speaker  again 
took  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  and 
called  on  the  members  present  to 
do  the  same  at  the  table*    This 


was  immediately  done,  zrtd  HZ 
one  o'clock  a  sufficient  number 
of  members  were  sworn  to  make  a 
house. 

Among  the  members  sworn  at 
the  table  were — Mr.  Canning,  the 
right  honourable  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  the  honourable 
F.  J.  Robinson,  the  attorney-ge- 
neral, lord  Ebrington,the  honour- 
able H.  G.  Bennet,  sir  C.  Robin- 
son, Mr.  Ricardo,  lord  A.  Ffamil- 
ton,  Mr.  Calcraft,  Mr.  J.  Smith, 
Mr.  Manning,  aldermen  Wopd 
and  Heygate",  die  right  honourable 
Robert  Peel,  the  honourable  Mr. 
Primrose,  &c. 

House  of  lords,  Feb.  2 The 

house  met  at  three  o'clock. 

The  oaths  were  admiiiistered  to 
his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  earl  of  Harrow- 
by,  the  marquises  of  Winchester, 
Angleiea,  the  earls  of  Maccles- 
field, Powis,  the  bishop  of  Exeter, 
and  lord  Napier. 

On  the  motion  of  the  earl  of 
Liverpool,  the  house  adjourned 
till  Thursday  the  17th. 

House  of  commons.  —  The 
speaker  took  the  chair  at  three 
o'clock,  and  several  members 
proceeded  to  take  the  usual 
oaths.  Among  the  members 
sworn  were  lord  Castlereagh,  the 
solicitor-general,  Mr,  Lushington, 
Mr.  W.  Pole,  Mr.  A.  Baring,  the 
honourable  W.  Lamb,  Mr.  G. 
Bankes,  and  Mr.  N.  Calvert. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said  he  rose 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  that 
thehouse  should  adjourn  tol  hurs- 
day,  the  17th  instant.  It  was,  he 
observed,  the  uniform  practice  of 
parliament,  on  the  demise  of  the 
kin^,  to  suspend  its  operation 
until  after  the  funeraL  He  did 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  press 
JupoQ  the  feelings  of  thehouse  the 
neces- 
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necessity  of  adopting  this  mea- 
sure at  present  5  for,  if  there  ever 
was  a  calamity  which  called  par- 
ticularly for  such  a  mark  of  their 
respect,  it  was  that  which  was  now 
so  generally  and  so  sincerely  la- 
mented by  the  house  and  the 
country.  He  proposed  the  ad- 
ioumxnent  to  the  I7th  instant,  as 
he  expected  that  the  funeral  of  his 
deceased  majesty  would  be  over 
by  that  period :  if,  however,  this 
should  not  be  the  case,  he  would 
on  that  day  move  a  further  ad- 
journment.—Adjourned  to  the 
I7th. 

House  of  lords,  Feb.  17.— The 
earl  of  Liverpool  presented  the 
following  message  from  his  ma^ 
jesiy: 

"  George  R.— The  king  is  per- 
suaded that  the  house  of  lords 
deeply  participates  .in  the  grief 
and  suffliction  of  his  majesty,  for 
the  loss  which  his  ms^esty  and 
the  nation  have  sustained  by  the 
lamented  death  of  the  king  his 
father.  This  melancholy  event 
imposing  upon  his  majesty  the  ne* 
cessity  of  summoning,  within  a 
limited  period,  a  new  parliament, 
the  king  has  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  present  state  of  public 
business,  and  is  of  opinion  that  it 
will  be,  in  all  respects,  most  con- 
ducive to  the  public  interest  and 
convenience,  to  call  the  new  par- 
liament without  delay.  The  kmg, 
therefore,  recommends  to  the 
bouse  of  lords  to  concur  in  such 
measures  as  may  be  found  mdis- 
pensably  necessary  to  provide  for 
tlie  exigencies  of  the  public  ser- 
vice- during  the  interval  which 
ipust  ebpse  between  the  termina- 
tion of  the  present  session  and  the 
opening  a  new  parliament. 

«  G.  R-" 

Afttt  the  message  was  read  by 


the  lord  chancellor,  and  next  by 
the  clerk,  lord  Liverpool  said  he 
should  propose  an  address  to- 
morrow on  that  point  which  Re- 
commended the  concurrence  of 
the  house  on  the  measures  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  the  public 
service.  With  respect  to  the  first 
part,  there  could  be  no  diffeKnce 
of  opinion  among  their  lordships, 
and  he  should  therefore  move  an 
address  of  condolence  to  his  ma- 
jesty forthwith.  His  lordship  then 
made  a  few  observations,  which 
were  in  substance  comprised  in 
the  motion  with  which  he  con- 
cluded, viz.— 

"  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  majesty,  to  ex- 
press our  deep  and  unfeigned  sor- 
row at  the  death  of  the  late  king, 
whose  virtues  had  so  justly  en- 
deared him  to  all  classes  of  his 
subjects.  To  assure  his  majesty, 
that  the  many  blessings  which  we 
have  enjoyed  under  his  royal  fa- 
ther's mild  and  paternal  govern- 
ment can  never  be  efiaced  from 
our  minds  ;  and  that  we  most 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  signal 
advantages  which  me  country 
has  derived  during  this  long  and 
eventful  period,  trom  the  aug- 
mentation of  all  the  great  sources 
of  our  national  prosperity,  and 
from  the  splendid  and  unparallel- 
ed  achievements  of  his  majesty's 
fleets  and  armies.  That  whilst  we 
condole  with  his  majesty  on  the 
loss  which  the  nation,  in  common 
vnth  his  majesty,  has  sustained, 
we  beg  leave  to  offer  to  him  our 
most  sincere  congratulations  upon 
his  accession  to  the  throne.  To 
testify  to  his  majesty  our  loyal 

-  and  affectionate  attachment  to  his 
sacred  person,  and  to  assure  him 
that  the  experience  of  the  past,  as 

.  well  as  our  confidence  in  his  cha- 
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THCter  wnd  virtpes}  can  leaFe  ns 
so  doubt  that  bis  tSoTta  will  be 
Invariably  directed  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  country  and  ibe 
happiness  of  his  subjects/' 

The  address  having  been  read 
Joj  the  lord  chancellor— 

Ths  marquis  of  jLansdown  ex- 
pressed hi«  entire  concurrence  in 
jthe  object  of  the  address,  agreeing 
as  he  did  most  cordially,  in  all  the 
mlogy  bestowed  upon  the  virtues 
pf  our  late  sovereign^  and  also 
agreeing  that  they  ought  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  foot  of  the  throne» 
that  then:  new  sovereign  mi^ht 
have  the  opportunity  ordeclaring 
his  intention  to  exercise  his  vir- 
tues for  the  benefit  of  his  people. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  their  lord? 
ships  would  unanimously  agree 
to  the  address  proposed  by  the 
noble  early  whose  conduct  he  ap- 
plauded in  separating  this  subject 
from  the  other  part  of  his  ma- 
jesty's message,  the  consideration 
of  which,  it  was  highly  probable, 
might  ^ive  rise  to  some  difference 
of  opinion,  as,  whatever  might  be 
thought  pf  the  expediency  of  im- 
mediately calling  a  new  parlia- 
ment, the  announcement  of  such 
an  intention  upon  this  occasion 
was  certainly  unprecedented.  Ju- 
diciously separated,  however,  as 
the  subject  of  this  address  had 
been  from  the  question  ;o  which 
^e  had  alluded,  be  had  no  hesita- 
tion what(e?er  in  giving  his  i:or- 
dial  concurrence  to  it,  nor  did  he 
imagine  iher^  would  be  the  lease 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  any  one 
pf  their  Jordships. 

The  marquis  of  Buckingham 
said  he  was  unwilling  to  intrude 
upon  the  patience  of  their  lord- 
ships, when  all  were  doubtless 
anxious  at  once  to  agree  to  the 


by  the  noble  earl;  buthoBOored 
as  those  with  whom  he  was  nearly 
connected  by  relationship^  bad 
been  by  the  particular  kmoness  of 
our  late  most  gracious  sovereigUf 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  this  occasion  before 
the  question  was  finally  put*  The 
virtues  of  our  late  gracious  sove- 
reira  could  not  be  more  powers 
fully  evinced,  than  bv  that  con» 
tinned  afiection  of  his  people. 
which,  notwithstanding  the  VW 
that  had  been  drawn  betv^een  hiiQ 
and  them  for  so  long  a  period,  re» 
mained  unabated ;  and,  as  the  last 
melancholy  catastrophe,  was  disv 
played  in  a  manner  that  indicated 
the  most  vivid  feelings  of  re^t 
for  their  loss.  Our  late  gracious 
sovereign,  then»  notwithstanding 
the  estrangement  from  his  people, 
caused  by  the  inscrutable  act  ox 
providence,  continued  to  live  ii^ 
the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  rememv 
bering,  as  they  did,  all  diose  virv 
tues  by  the  exercise  of  which  he 
had  so  adorned  his  throne.  It  was 
in  this  manner  that  our  late  gra- 
cious monarch  had  forestalleoihe 
applauses  of  posterity ;  for,  in  the 
loufi"  interval  that^  had  elapsed 
whUst  the  veil  was  interposed  be<r 
tween  him  and  his  people,  his 
virtues  had  become  the  theme  of 
their  veneration,  and  had  receive4 
the  final  seal  of  their  admiratioa 
and  respect. 

The  earl  of  Damley  said  it  was 
the  furthest  froxn  his  wish  tp  in^ 
terrupt  that  unanimity  which  be 
had  no  doubt  would  prevail  upom 
this  occasion ;  but  there  appeued 
to  him  to  be  an  omission,  which 
if  he  was  irregular  in  noticing,  he 
should  no  doubt  be  told  so.  He 
alluded  to  the  circumstance  of 
there  being  no  condolence  includ- 
ed ifi  ^e  address,  with  r^^  tq 
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die  Ueatfa  of  an  illustrioas  indivU 
dual  (the  duke  of  Kent)»  whose 
Tirtues  were  of  the  first  order,  and 
whose  loss  could  not  fail  to  cause 
the  deepest  regret. 

The  ^1  oi  Liverpool  said  he 
ielt  obliged  to  the  noble  lord  for 
affording  him  an  opportunity  of 
giving  some  explanation  on  the 
subject  he  had  alluded  to.  It  was 
undoubtedly  his  intention  to  move 
an  address  of  condolence  to  his 
majesty  on  the  lamented  death  of 
the  duke  of  Kent,  and  an  address 
of  condolence  also  to  the  duchess 
of  Kent ;  but  he  thought  it  better 
that  the  address  he  had  already 
moved  should  stand  as  the  single 
proceeding  of  the  house  this  ni^nt. 

The  address  was  then  agreed  to 
Mw.  I&/.9  and  was  ordered  to  be 
presented  to  his  majesty  by  the 
lords  with  white  staves. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  observed, 
that  his  majesty's  state  of  health 
not  allowing  him  to  receive  the 
whole  house,  was  the  reason  for 
adopting  the  above  mode  of  pre* 
senting  the  address,  and  he  wish- 
ed that  reason  to  be  entered  upon 
the  journals. 

In  the  commons,  the  same  day, 
lord  Cafitlereagh  brought  down  a 
mesfage  firom  his  majesty  to  the 
same  effect  with  that  presented 
this  day  in  the  upper  house.  On 
the  motion  of  the  noble  lord,  it 
viras  ordered  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideratioa  tomorrow  i  his  lordship 
thinking  it  right  that  a  day,  at 
least,  mould  be  afforded  for  con- 
sideriog  one  part  of  it ;  but  he 
was  convinced  the  house  would 
feel  the  propriety  of  offering  an 
immediate  address  of  condoknce 
on  the  death  of  the  late  sovereign, 
and  of  congratulation  on  the  ac« 
cession  of  the  present.  His  lord- 
ship   accordingly   proceedf^   to 


panegyrise  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  his  late  majesty,  who  had, 
by  his  mild  and  amiable  qualttieSf 
secured  the  esteem  of  the  nation, 
and  during  whose  unusually  long 
reign  this  country  had  grown  up 
to  rank,  power,  and  commercisu 
splendour,  unequalled  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  He  then  eu- 
logized his  present  majesty,  from 
whose  declaration,  that  he  would 
make  the  example  of  his  royal 
father  the  basis  of  his  conduct, 
the  country  had  to  hope  for  a 
prosperous  reign.  He  trusted  that 
this  expectation  would  be  fillly 
verified,  and  that  his  majesty* 
though  he  might  not  have  to 
achieve  any  additional  glories  in 
war,  would  add  the  only  remain- 
ing  laurel  to  his  brow,  by  looking 
in  peace,  to  policy,  justice,  and 
moderation  in  the  administration 
of  his  government.  His  lordship 
concluded  with  moving  an  ao- 
dress  to  the  same  effect  as  that 
proposed  in  the  house  of  lords. 

Mr.Tierney  cordiillly  concurred 
in  the  address,  with  the  exception 
of  what  alluded  to  "  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past,"  which,  he 
thought,  might  better  have  been 
let  alone.  He  wished  to  bury  all 
the  past  in  oblivion.  He  would 
turn  his  back  upon  it,  and  only 
look  forward  to  a  new  reign. 
That,  he  trusted,  would  be  such 
as  to  reflect  credit  on  the  sove- 
re^yi,  and  be  of  advantage  to  his 
^ople.  The  address  was  then 
yCk^  and  carried  unanimously  ; 
and  it  was,  on  the  motion  of  lor4 
Castlereagh,  ordered,  that  in  con- 
sideration of  his  majesty's  illness, 
the  address  be  presented  by  such 
members  of  the  house  as  were  of 
his  majesty's  most  honourable 
privy  council. 

Lord  Castlereagh  then  moved 
A4  an 
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an  atddreM  of  condolence  to  his 
inaiesty  on  the  death  of  the  duke 
of  Kent,  which  was  unanimonsly 
agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  pre- 
sented in  the  same  manner  as  the 
former.  A.  resolution  of  condo- 
lence to  tlie  duchess  of  Kent  was 
also  agreed  to. 

House  of  lords,  Feb.  18.— The 
marquis  of  Cholmondeley  laid  on 
the  table  his  majesty's  answer  to 
the  address  of  yesterday.  It  con- 
cluded with  stating  that  his  ma- 
jesty was  "impressed  with  the 
deep  sense  of  the  duty  of  follow, 
ing  the  great  example  which  had 
been  set  him  ;  and  assured  them 
of  his  endeavours  to  promote  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation.'* 

On  the  motion  of  lord  Liver- 
pool, an  address  of  condolence  to 
his  majesty  on  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Kent,  and  a  message  of 
condolence  to  the  duchess  of  Rent, 
were  agreed  to.  The  noble  lord 
highly  panegyrized  .the  conduct 
ofthe  duchess. 

In  these  praises  lord  Rolle  sin- 
cerely concurred.  So  close,  he 
said,  was  her  attendance  on  the 
duke  in  his  last  illness,  that  for 
five  days  she  never  had  put  oflF 
her  clothes :  but  she  had  her  re- 
ward in  the  look  which  her  royal 
consort  gave  her  before  he  expir- 
ed, and  which  proved  his  feeling 
of  her  conduct,  and  the  consola- 
tion it  had  afforded  him. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  said,  if 
he  had  had  any  doubt  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  as  to  the  propriety  of 
sepa^ting  the  question  as  to  the 
calling  a  new  parliament  without 
delay,  from  the  subject  of  address- 
ing die  king  in  condolence  on  the 
death  ofthe  late  sovereign,  that 
that  doubt  would  have  been  en- 
tirely* removed  by    the  remark 


made  by  the  noble  marqnls 
(Lansdown),  that  such  an  lnti« 
mation  was  entirely  unprecedent«» 
ed.  It  was  undoubtedly  true  that 
ic  was  unprecedented;  but  it 
should  at  the  same  time  be  re^ 
collected,  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  situation  in  which  they 
were  placed,  were  also  in  a  great 
degree  unprecedented.  It  was' 
not  the  case  of  the  transfer  of  the 
crown  and  all  the  administration 
ofthe  government  at  once  to  a* 
successor;  but  here  the  illustrious 
individual  now  on-  the  throne  had 
administered  the  government  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  now,  by 
the  death  of  his  sovereign,  he  was 
called  upon  to  do  that  m  his  own 
name  and  behalf,  which  he  had 
hitherto  done  in  the  name  and  o» 
the  behalf  of  the  late  k4ng.  This, 
therefore,  rendered  the  present 
case  different  from  those  that  had 
preceded  it,  and  left  it  to  the 
operation  of  those  circumstances 
which  specially  attached  to  it. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of 
dissolving  the  parliament,  it  shoif^d 
be  recollected  that,  accordmce 
to  the  common  law  of  the  lan«^ 
the  parliament  ceased  its  func-. 
tions  on  the  demise  of  the 
crown,  and  the  act  which  passed 
for  enabling  the  parliament  to  sit 
for  six  months  afterwards,  rotgfat 
be  called  an  exception  to  that  law.' 
With  regard  to  the  motive  for 
passing  mat  act,  as  far  as  he  had 
been  able  to  ascertain,  it  appear- 
ed to  have  been  intended  to  pro- 
vide against  a  disputed  suc^sion. 
— But  und<3Ubtedly  the  act  did 
not  fetter  the  monarch  in  the  ez* 
ercise  of  his  prerogative,  who 
might  at  once,  if  he  pleased,  ez^ 
ercise  that  prerogative  by  dissolv- 
ing the  parliament :  it  was  merely 
a  question  as.  to  the  public  infiec- 
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est  or  convenience.  It  was  true, 
that  with  regard  to  the  civil  list, 
it  had  been  usual  in  the  parlia- 
ment sitting  at  the  demise  of  the 
erown,  to  pass  a  measure  for  ar- 
ranging the  civil  list;  but  this, 
which  was  a  proper  compliment 
to  the  crown,  there  was  no  neces- 
sity to  bring  forward,  when  the 
crown  itselt;  as  in  the  present  in» 
stance,  waived  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  it.  This,  therefore^ 
being  put  aside  for  the  present, 
at  the  instance  of  the  crown  it- 
self, it  mnst  be  obvious  to  every 
one,  that  there  were  circumstances 
connected  with  the  knowledge 
that  a  new  parliament  must  be 
called  within  a  certain  period, 
that  rendered  it  inconvenient  to 
proceed  to  any  public  business 
that  was  not  absolutely  necessary. 
These  circumstances  were  matter 
of  notoriety ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  it  would  be  much  more  for 
the  public  interest  and  conveni* 
ence,  that  the  measures  necessary 
to  be  brought  forward  should  be 
presented  to  a  parliament  uninflu- 
enced by  such  circumstances^  and 
with  their  attention  not  distracted 
by  considerations  arising  out  of 
the  contemplation  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  summoning  a  new 
parliament,  and  the  preparations 
and  arrangements  necessarily  con- 
sequent upon  it.  •  His  lordship 
concluded  by  moving  an  address 
to  his  majesty,  stating  the  dispo- 
dtion  of  the  house  to  concur  in 
disposing  of  the  business  that 
inight  be  necessary  for  the  public 
service  in  the  interval  between  the 
dissolution  of  the  present  parlia- 
ment and  the  meeting  of  the  new 
one. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdown  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  at  the  general 
fray  in  which  the  subject  had 


been  treated  by  the  noble  earl, 
who  had  not  afforded  any  expla- 
nation as  to  the  reasons  or  the 
motives  for  the  sudden  dissoiu* 
tion  of  the  parliament,  which  th« 
noble  earl  himself  admitted  to  be 
unprecedented.— He  (the  mar» 
quis  of  Lansdown)  would  be  as 
little  disposed  as  any  one  to  abide 
by  mere  forms  ;  but  in  this  case  it 
was  undoubtedly  not  a  mere  qnesm 
tion  of  form,  but  one  involving 
the  essential  practice  of  the  con« 
stitution.  He  believed  it  to  be 
contrary  to  all  precedent  for  the 
crown  to  put  to  the  consideration 
of  parliament  the  question  as  to 
its  own  dissolution ;  such  had  been 
ever  held  to  be  a  most  improper 
course,  parliament  bein?  consi* 
dered  the  most  unfit  to  judge  of 
the  propriety  of  its  own  dissolu- 
tion. It  was  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  king,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  prerogative,  might  dissolve 
the  parliament  at  the  moment  of 
its  meeting  on  his  accession ;  but . 
when  the  question  of  a  dissolution 
was  put  to  parliament  itself,  they 
might,  witn  propriety,  consider 
what  had  been  the  practice  upon 
former  similar  occasions ;  and 
when  it  was  urged  as  a  reason  for 
now  dissolving  the  parliament) 
that  it  would  be  for  the  public  in- 
terest and  convenience,  it  might 
be  fairly  answered,  and  this  too 
on  the  authority  of  the  noble  earl 
himself,  that  the  present  was  the 
most  convenient  period  for  ente^ 
ing  upon  the  consideration  of  pub- 
lic business.  For  this  was  the 
period  to  which  the  noble  earl 
himself  had  moved  to  adjourn  the 
house,  as  that  which  was  the  most 
convenient  for  entering  upon  that 
consideration.  When,  however, 
this  pleaof  convenience  was urp;edy 
it  would  befoundt  upon  looking 
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back  to  the  periods  of  the  ac 
cession  of  our  sovereigos,'  since 
the  reign  of  William  III.»  when 
the  act  was  passed  authorizing 
the  parliament  to  continue  sitting 
six  months  after  the  demise  of  the 
crowuf  that  at  periods  much  more 
inconvenient  than  the  present,  par- 
liament had  continued  sitting,  and 
had,  before  their  separation,  uni- 
fonnly  passed  the  civil  list  bill. 
Thus,  on  the  accession  of  queen 
Anne,  in  March,  on  that  of  George 
I.  in  August,  of  George  II*  m 
June,  and  the  late  king  in  Octo« 
ber,  the  parliament  in  each  case 
continued  sitting,  and  passed  the 
civil  list  bill  wiuin  a  short  period 
^their  meeting.  Why  these  pre* 
cedents  were  in  this  instance  to  be 
departed  from,  and  the  civil  list 
bill  to  be  postponed  to  a  new  par- 
liament, tne  noble  earl  had  not 
explained.  Neither  had  he  ex* 
plained,  and  which  was  certainly 
most  essential,  how  the  public  ser- 
vice was  to  be  provided  for  in  the 
interval,  or  how  the  dignity  of 
the  crown  was  to  be  provided  for, 
the  civil  list  bill  having  now  ex- 
pired. There  was  another  con- 
sideration also  of  great  import- 
ance ;  he  alluded  to  the  increase 
of  the  military  force  of  the  coun- 
try, to  the  amount  of  10,000  men, 
to  which  he  was  certainly  friend- 
ly, considering,  as  he  did,  that 
there  was  a  spirit  of  disaffection 
in  certain  districts,  operating  upon 
•the  distress  of  a  luimerous  class  of 
the  comimintty,  which  required 
an  addition  to  be  made  to  the  mi- 
litary force  of  the  country.  But 
agreeing,  as  he  did,  in  the  neces- 
sity for  this  addition  to  our  mili- 
tary force,  he  considered  it  of  the 
greatest  importance,  in  a  consti- 
tutional point  of  view,  that  the 
parliament  should  have  an  oppor- 


tunity of  taking  into  consideratioii 
such  increase.  Was  it  intended 
b^  the  noble  earl  that  no  opportu- 
nity  should  be  given  to  the  pre- 
sent parliament  to  express  an  o* 
pinion  upon  so  important  a  mea^ 
sure  ?  Was  it  intended  that  only 
a  sliort  mutiny  bill  should  be 
brought  in,  which  would  not  af- 
ford any  opportunity  of  conndo:- 
ing  the  amount  of  the  force? 
There  were  other  considerations 
which  called  for  attention  when 
looking  to  .this  subject ;  and  he 
could  not  but  observe  that  the 
tone  in  which  the  noble  earl  spoke 
of  measures  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  a  new  parliament,  which 
it  was  not  thought  expedient  to 
introduce  into  a  parliament  so 
near  its  dissolution,  was  calculat- 
ed to  excite  an  anxiety,  if  not  a 
suspicion,  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic, as  to  the  character  of  the  mea^ 
sures  so  to  be  proposed.  As  he 
had  been  unable  to  discover  any 
reason  why  the  precedent  in  form- 
er cases  should  be  in  this  instance 
departed  from,  and  as  he  could 
not  sanction  an  opinion  that  there 
were  any  circumstances  existing 
that  rendered  the  present  parlia- 
ment, in  comparison  with  a  new 
one,  incompetent  to  enter  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  requisite 
measures,  he  could  not  give  his 
vote  for  the  address  now  propo- 
sed. 

The  earl  of  Harrowby  observ- 
ed, tliat  the  argument  of  his  no- 
ble friend  who  had  just  sat  down^ 
as  to  the  present  measure^  being 
unprecedented,  had  been  com^ 
pletely  answered  by  anticipation 
by  his  noble  friend  at  the  head  of 
his  majesty's  councils.  It  most 
be,  in  his  opinion,  obvious,  that 
with  all  the  preparations  and  ar- 
rangements that  were  making,  as 
appeared 
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appeared  in  all  the  pablic  papers, 
with  a  Tiew  to  a  dissolution  of  the 
preient  parliament,  which  it  was 
known  mnst  take  place  within  a 
certain  period^  and  that  by  no 
means  a  distant  one»  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  members  of  the 
other  house  to  pay  that  attention 
which  was  requisite  to  the  mea- 
sures to  be  proposed  to  them. 
This  consideration  applied  equal- 
ly to  measures  like  the  civil  list^ 
which  perished  of  themselves,  and 
to  measures  which  formed  part 
of  a  series,  with  a  view  to  im- 
provement in  our  system  of  laws. 
With  regard  to  the  civil  list,  the 
crown  having  waived  its  immedi- 
ate consideration,  there  was,  of 
course^  an  end  of  all  impropriety 
« in  postponing  it.  With  respect  to 
other  measures,  forming  part  of 
a  series  of  improvements  in  onr 
laws,  it  must  be  evident  that  they 
conld  be  much  better  carried  into 
effiKt  by  those  who  had  a  chance 
of  remaining  to  overlook  their 
operation,  and  m^tain  the  sys- 
tem which  it  was  proposed  to  car- 
ry into  operation,  than  by  those 
who  at  all  events  could  remain 
but  a  short  time,  and  whose  atten- 
tion in  the  interval  must  be  dis- 
tracted by  the  arrangements  ren- 
dered necessary  to  them  by  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  speedy  dissolution 
of  parliament.  As  to  any  diffi- 
culty in  providing  for  the  public 
service  in  the  interim,  the  course 
tQ  be  pursued  was  intended  to  be 
the  same  as  in  1607  and  in  1784, 
when  a  dissolution  took  place  a- 
bottt  the  same  period ;  and  with 
regard  to  providing  for  the  dig- 
nity of  the  crown,  though  there 
might  perhaps  be  some  slight  dif- 
ficulty, yet  it  might  be  done  by  a 
vote  of  credit  out  of  the  remain- 
ing  lierediatsoj  Tcyenues  of  the 


crown.  As  ^to  the  meanires  to 
be  proposed  when  the  new  parlia- 
ment met,  their  lordships  would, 
when  that  period  arrived,  be  ena- 
bled to  judge  of  them ;  but  cer- 
tainly there  was  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  attach  any  character  of 
suspicion  to  them,  as  was  attempt- 
ed by  the  noble  marouis.  He 
fiord  Harrowby)  could  answer 
or  himself,  and  he  was  confident 
he  might  answer  for  hiscolleagues, 
that  notliine  was  intended  to  be 
proposed  idiich  was  Inconsistent 
with  the  utmost  finimess  and  pro* 
priety. ' 

Earl  Grosvenor  contended,  that 
there  was  time  enough  to  com- 
plete any  measures  that  might  be 
necessary,  without  dissolving  par- 
liament, and  objected  strongly  to 
the  continuance  of  so  large  a 
standing  army  in  the  time  of  peace* 
Why,  he  would  ask,  was  such  an 
army  to  be  kept  up  ?  Was  it  to 
support  the  arbitrary  government 
of  Spain — ^was  it  to  support  any 
of  the  despotic  powers  or  the  con- 
tinent, who,  havin?  promised 
free  constitutions  to  their  subjects 
while  in  adversity,  violated  those 
promises  under  circumstances 
more  favouable— or  was  it  to  keep 
down  the  disaffected  in  our  own 
country  ?  They  had  heard  it  re- 
peated, even  to  nausea,  that  the 
disaffection  was  put  dowi)  long 
^go,  by  the  wise  and  vigorous 
measures  for  which  the  ministry 
took  credit  to  themselves;  it  there- 
fore could  not  be  for  that  purpose^ 
Was  it,  then,  for  a  purpose  which 
they  could  not  avow— -was  it  to* 
support  themselves  in  administra- 
tion, that  this  extraordinary  bur* 
then  should  be  continued  in  the 
present  distressed  condition  of  the 
country?  He,  for  one,  could  never 
give  his  vote  for  such  measures. 

The 
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The  earlof  Lftuderdale  thought 
that  great  inconveoience  would 
be  found  to  attend  the  immediate 
dissolution  of  parliament.  The 
noble  earl  (of  Harrowby)  had  ob- 
served^  that  if  parliament  was  not 
dissolved  for  six  months,  the  mem* 
bers  would  have  so  much  of  their 
own  business  to  attend  to,  that  the 
business  of  the  public  would  be 
neglected.  But,  if  there  was  any 
thing  in  that  argument,  he  would 
ask,  did  it  not  apply  equally  to 
all  the  other  cases  ?  Yet  this  was 
the  very  first  case  in  which  the 
argument  was  urged.  The  pub» 
He  business  would  be  as  \)irell  at« 
tended  to  in  the  present  instance, 
as  it  was  in  other  instances  when 
the  same  apprehension  might, 
with  as  much  propriety,  have  ^n 
guggested-^what  then  became  of 
the  noble  lord's  sole  argument  i 
With  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  the  civil  list,  he  thought  it 
would  have  been  better  that  it 
9hould  be  arranged  by  parliament, 
instead  of  being  submitted  to  the 
public*— as  it  was,  in  effect,  by 
bein^  postponed  until  the  genersd 
election  had  taken  place.  The 
house  would  recollect,  that  there 
were  such  things  as  instructions 
from  constituents  to  their  repre* 
sentatives,  and  that  he  thowht 
should  h^ve  suggested  itselT  to 
the  ppbje  lor^s  as  one  of  the  in- 
conveniences attendant  upon  the 
course  which  they  recommended, 
It  had  been  said,  that  the  civil  list 
yras  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the 
hereditary  revenues.  But  they 
^should  consider  bow  the  heredita-* 
ry  revenues  were  applied  already, 
and  they  would  find,  by  (he  48th 
and  some  succeeding  clauses  of 
the  consolidated  fund  act,  that 
the  hereditary  revenues  were  ap- 
propriated to  make  up  the  defi- 


ciencies of  the  consolidated  fund, 
in  the  event  of  the  king's  demise. 
If  those  deficiencies  could  be 
made  up  in  the  mean  time,  he 
should  have  no  objection  to  the 
plan,  but  until  he  was  as&ured  of 
that  he  could  not  say  that  he  was 
satisfied. 

The  earl  of  Carnarvon .  said, 
he  had  waited  with  great  anxiety, 
in  the  expectation  that  something 
more  would  be  o£Fered  in  favour 
of  the  course  adopted  by  mini- 
sters, than  the  meagre  information 
already  before  the  house.  The 
noble  earl  who  spoke  first,  had 
alluded  to  some  things  that  were 
notorious,  and  others  that  were 
less  so,  but  he  had  not  made  out 
one  strong  ground  of  justification* 
The  noble  earl .  who  followed 
him,  had  admitted  that  that  was 
the  first  instance  in  which  the 
propriety  of  dissolving  parliament 
was  submitted  to  the  considera* 
tionof  parliament  itself  s  he  had 
followed  up  the  expression,  how* 
ever  (as  if  conscious  of  some  in- 
consistency), by  stating  that  par- 
liamefnt  was  not  called  upon  to 
advise  his  majesty  to  dissolve  it, 
but  to  consider  whether  it  would 
adopt  those  measures  which  were 
to  carry  the  dissolution  intoefiect« 
How  then  had  they  froi  rid  of  his 
noble  friend*s  constitutional  ob-r 
jection?  His  noble  friend  h^ 
shown,  that  if  it  was  convenient 
at  any  time  to  continue  the  sitting 
of  parliament,  it  was  convenient 
now.  But  then  it  was  objected, 
that  members  of  parliament  would 
have  so  much  c2f  their  own  busit 
ness  to  attend  to,  they  would  neg^ 
lect  the  business  of  their  constitu-» 
ents.  For  his  own  part,  he  should 
have  drawn  the  very  contrary 
conclusion.  If  there  was  any  pe- 
riod when  members  of  parliament 
attended 
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attetided  more  particularly  to  the 
business  of  their  constituents  than 
another,  it  was  when  they  were 
about  to  be  dissolved.  The  noble 
lords  had  not  succeeded  in  assign- 
ing even  a  plausible  reason  for 
their  departure  from  precedent, 
and  resort  to  temporary  expe- 
dients. It  rested  with  diem  to 
show,  that  there  was  some  diflper- 
ence  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  day,  as  compared  with  the 
circumstances  of  former  days,  that 
rendered  a  different  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding necessary  ;  and  if  they 
neglected  to  do  so,  the  inference 
was,  that  they  had  some  reason  or 
other  which  they  were  unwilling 
to  state.  In  the  present  condition 
of  the  country,  a  strong  ground 
should  be  made  out  to  justify  an 
immediate  dissolution ;  and  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
those  who  could  give  such  advice 
without  such  a  ground,  had  not 
done  their  duty  either  to  the  king 
or  to  the  country.  Inquiries  had 
taken  place  in  the  other  house  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  certain 
boroughs,  some  of  which  were 
held  to  be  unfit  to  exercise  the 
elective  franchise,  until  an  arrange- 
ment could  be  made.  In  the  case 
of  one  borough,  leave  was  given 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  transfer  the 
right  of  election  to  some  other 
place ;  but  by  dissolving  parlia- 
ment before  those  measures  could 
be  brought  to  a  conclusion,  the 
boroughs  so  convicted  of  abusing 
the  right,  would  be  sent  again  to 
exercise  it  contrary  to  the  inten- 
tion of  at  least  one  branch  of  the 
legislature.  It  was  reported  that 
mmisters  themselves  admitted  the 
necessity  of  a  chanee  in  one  of  the 
boroughs  ;  yet  they  now  came 
forward  to  recommend  a  coursei 


which  must  defeat  their  own  ^d» 
mission.  The  consequence  of  a 
dissolution  now  would  be,  th;«t 
the  most  important  business  of 
the  session  would  come  on  at  a 
period  of  the^year  when  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  keep  a  sufficient 
number  of  members  in  town. 

Earl  Bathurst  observed,  that  the 
whole  business  of  the  session  was 
yet  to  be  done,  and  contended 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
through  it  in  time  to  prepare  for 
a  dissolution  at  the  end  of  six 
months.  With  regard  to  the  pre- 
cedents alluded  to,  he  would  have 
their  lordships  to  consider  in  what 
state  the  public  business  was  on 
those  different  occasions.  The 
death  of  queen  Anne  took  place 
in  the  month  of  August,  when  the 
business  of  the  session  was  at  an 
end;  that  of  George  the  first 
took  place  in  June,  when  the  pub- 
lic business  was  considerably  ad- 
vanced ;  and  that  of  George  the 
second  in  October,  when  the  ba» 
siness  was  concluded.  In  those 
cases,  therefore,  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  adopting  the  course 
which  under  the  present  circum- 
stances appeared  expedient.  Be* 
sides,  since  the  death  of  his  late 
majesty,  there  was  more  emotion 
throughout  the  country,  on  the 
prospect  of  the  new  elections,  than 
probably  existed  at  any  former 
period.  Perhaps  there  was  not  an 
instance  known  before,  in  which 
the  same  paper  that  communicat- 
ed the  death  bf  the  king  contained 
an  advertisement  from  a  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  a  county. 
The  example  was  followed  in 
other  instances,  and  upon  the 
whole  there  was  a  degree  of  fer- 
ment in  the  country  which  ren- 
dered the  proceeding  advissd>le. 
—Know- 
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— "Knowing  this^  and  knowing 
that,  if  they  entered  into  business 
F.ow,  it  roust  occupy  at  least  five 
or  six  months,  they  had  taken  the 
middle  course,  as  the  one  most  suit- 
able to  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed  at  the  moment. 
Lord  King  said,  that  the  imme^ 
diate  dissolution  would  bring  them 
to  May  before  the  new  parliament 
could  meet ;  and  he  would  leave 
it  to  the  house  to  consider  to  what 
time  the  session  must  extend  in 
that  case.  It  was  true  that  they 
had  a  balance  of  convenience  and 
inconvenience  to  decide  upon;  but 
then  there  was  uniform  practice 
on  one  side,  and  that  practice  was, 
that  after  the  demise  of  the  king, 
parliament  should  proceed,  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  civil  list.  By 
dissolving  now,  they  would  leave 
the  crown  without  a  civil  list.  The 
hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown 
were  divided  into  two  branches: 
—one,  by  far  the  smaller  branch, 
was  strictly  the  hereditary  reve- 
nue ;  but  the  other,  which  was 
considerably  more  extensive,  de- 
pended on  the  vote  of  parliament. 
No  man,  he  presumed,  would  at- 
tempt to  apply  that  part  of  the 
fund  to  the  purposes  of  the  civil 
list,  without  the  authority  of  par- 
liament ;  nor  was  he  sure  whether 
there  was  not  some  portion  of  the 
hereditary  revenues  that  expired 
with  the  late  sovereign.  Upon 
the  whole,  he  was  adverse  to  the 
immediate  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment, without  taking  the  civil  list 
into  consideration,  as  it  was  a 
mode  of  proceeding  not  respectful 
to  the  new  sovereign. 

The  lord  chancellor  said,  h« 
would  state  in  few  words  the 
grounds  on  which  he  gave  his 


vote,  especially  as  some  noble 
lords,  whose  opinions  were  entitled 
to  respect,  had  intimated  that 
those  who  supported  the  motion 
sanctioned  the  ministers  in  ven- 
turing unconstitutional  advice  to 
the  crown.  But  that  was  not  his 
view  of  the  question ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  parliament  in 
former  times^  on  the  demise  of  the 
crown,  the  parliament  was  ipso 
facto  dissolved.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  it  was  not  ri^ht  for  par- 
liament to  have  extenoed  its  own 
existence  for  six  months  after  the 
demise  of  the  king,  as  was  done 
by  the  act  of  William  the  third. 
His  notion  was,  that  the  enact- 
ment was  properly  made,  with  a 
view  to  the  public  interest ;  but 
by  that  act  it  was  not  determined 
that  the  parliament  should  neces- 
sarily exist  for  six  months  sdfter  the 
demise— it  was  still  left  open  to 
consideration  how  far  the  public 
convenience  required  that  it  should 
continue  so  to  exist,  or  not.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  thwarted  the 
purpose  of  dissolving  parliament, 
by  going  on  with  business  when 
the  pjiblic  convenience  did  not  re- 
quire it,  they  were  the  persons 
who  took  upon  themselves  to  say 
that  the  crown  should  not  dissolve 
thepatliament.  Iftheythrewobsta- 
cles  in  the  way  of  the  dissolution* 
they  took  upon  themselves  the  au- 
thority of  deciding  the  question  ; 
and  therefore  he  would  vote  with 
his  noble  friends,  not  with  a  view 
to  break  in  upon  tlie  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  but  to  prevent  the  pre- 
rogative from  being  interfered 
with. 

Themarquisof  Lansdown  asked, 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  mi- 
nisters to  apply  that  part  of  the 
hereditary  revenues   which  were 
strictly 
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strictly  SQch,  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiencies of  Uie  consolidated  fund, 
in  the  intenral  between  this  and  the 
meeting  of  the  new  parliament  ? 

The  eaxl  of  Liverpool  answer- 
ed, that  he  would  not  take  upon 
himself  to  say  whether  the  other 
house  would  adopt  any  temporary 
measure  of  finance  dnring  mat  in- 
terval ;  but  whether  they  did  or 
not,  no  material  inconvenience 
would  foUojv,  either  to  the  public 
service  or  to  the  state  of  the  con- 
solidated fund.  With  respect  to 
the  army,  he  could  also  assure 
theirlorddiips  that  no  army  should 
be  continued  in  this  country,  even 
for  so  short  an  interval,  without 
the  authority  of  parliament.  *- 

The  motion  was  then  carried 
without  a  division,  and  the  house 
adjourned* 

House  of  commons.—- The  order 
of  the  day  for  takine;  into  consi- 
deration his  majesty^  message  of 
ye  sterday  having  been  read, 

On  the  motion  of  lord  Castle- 
reaffh  the  message  itself  was  read 
by  ue  clerk* 

Lord  Castlereagh  observed, 
that  in  rising  to  move  an  address 
in  answer  to  his  majesty's  most 

rious  message,  it  might  be  for 
convenience  of  the  house  to 
state  what  course  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  ministers  to  propose,  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  and  im- 
portant events.  It  was  well  known, 
that  although  before  the  late  re- 
cess various  bills  had  been  agreed 
to  applicable  to  the  then  state  of 
the  country,  the  great  mass  of  the 
public  business  of  the  session  had 
not  been  entered  upon.  Under 
those  circumstances,  it  became  in- 
dispensable for  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters to  consider,  what  course  it 
would  be  most  expedient  to  ad- 
vise.  There  were  only  two  courses 


which  could  be  pursued — either  to 
endeavour  to  go  through  the  whole 
of  the  business,  by  extending  the 
present    session    to    the    utmost 
length  which  the  law  would  allow, 
or  to  call  a  new  parliament.   The 
house  would  see  that  many  incon- 
veniencies  would  attend  the  fotmer 
of  those  courses.    It  would  in  all 
probability  be  scarcely  practicable 
to  complete  all  the  parliamentary 
business  within  the  prescribed  pe- 
riod ;  and  to  select  those  topics  to 
which  the  especial  attention   of 
parliament    should    be  directed, 
would  be  a  difficult  and  an  invi- 
dious task.  Any  measure  not  com- 
pleted by  the  natural  close  of  the 
session,  would  not  stand  so  advan- 
tageously with  reference  to  a  new 
parliament  as  if  absolutely  com- 
menced in  that  parliament.    The 
house  would  also,  he  was  persuad- 
ed, go  along  with  his  majesty's 
ministers  in  meir  conviction,  that 
nothing  could  be  less  desirable 
with  reference  to  the  public  morals, 
and,  he  would  even  add,  to  the 
public  tranquillity,  than  to  leave 
the  country  for  many  months  sub- 
ject to  all  the  excitation  and  pas- 
sions  which  the  approach  of  a  ge. 
neral  election,  and  the  conflict  of 
interests  involved  in  that  event, 
tended    to   generate.    Weighing 
the  alternative  presented  to  them, 
namely,  whether  the  great  busi- 
ness of  the  year  should  be  brought 
forward  in  the  present  or  in  a  new 
parliament,  his  majesty's  ministers 
had  decided  in  favour  of  a  new 
parliament.  It  appeared  to  them, 
therefore,  that  the  only  sound  pro- 
ceeding was,  to  endeavour  to  con- 
fine the  measures  to  be  proposed 
in  the  present  parliament  as  much 
as  possible  to  those  which  were  in- 
dispensable to  the  public  service. 
He  was  perfectly  aware  that  it 

had 
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had  been  the  usage  on  similar  oc- 
casions, on  the  first  meeting  of 
parliament  after  the  demise  of  the 
crown,  to  make  provision  for  a 
great  proportion  of  the  civil  esta* 
blishment  of  the  country.  It  cer* 
tainly  was  the  wish  of  his  majesty's 
government,  that  this  subject 
should  be  satisfactorily  arranged. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
require  much  time  to  prepare  the 
proposition  which  it  was  their  in- 
tention to  submit  to  parliament  on 
the  subject ;  and  it  was  also  ex- 
tremely desirable  that  that  propo- 
sition should  be  adequately  con- 
sidered by  the  house,  with  calm 
minds  and  a  full  attendance  ;  all 
which  it  was  hopeless  to  expect 
during  the  existence  of  the  present 
parliament.  On  all  those  grounds^ 
therefore,  ministers  had  decided 
on  advising  the  crown  to  call  a 
new  parliament  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible ;  and  having  come  to 
that  decision,  they  had  also 
thought  it  becoming  to  advise  the 
crown  to  communicate  frankly  to 
parliament  the  purpose  in  view. — 
He  would  now  state  to  the  house 
the  particular  business  which  his 
majesty's  ministers  meant  to  pro- 
pose for  the  consideration  of  the 
present  parliament.  With  respect 
to  private  business,  the  house  vas 
aware  of  the  course  that  had  been 
pursued  on  former  dissolutions — 
namely,  to  make  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  would  place  private  busi- 
ness in  the  new  parliament  in  the 
same  situation  as  that  in  which  it 
had  been  left  in  the  old,  so  that  no 
inconvenience  would  accrue  to 
private  interests.  As  to  public 
business,  it  was  the  wish  of  go- 
vernment that  the  new  parliament 
should  be  placed  in  a  situation  the 
most  calculated  to  be  advantage- 
ous to  the  public  service*    It  was 


not  proposed  to  voce  any  zdiu 
tional  sum  for  army  services  du- 
ring the  present  session.  Enough 
had  already  been  granted  to  cover 
the  expenditure  ni  the  interval 
that  would  elapse  before  the  meet- 
ing  of  the  new  parliament.  It  was 
intended  to  propose  the  continu- 
ance of  the  mutiny  bill  to  the  25th 
of  June,  as  well  as  of  several  other 
bills  that  would  otherwise  expire. 
It  was  probable  that  the  house 
would  arrive  at  the  close  of  its 
labours  by  the  end  of  the  present 
month.  If  so,  or  if  it  should  ac- 
complish all  that  was  necessary 
by  the  3d  or  4th  of  March,  the 
new  parliament  might  assemble 
by  from  the  20th  to  the  96th  of 
April,  when  tlie  business  of  the 
year  would  be  immediately  en- 
tered into.  Having  expressed  his 
readiness  to  afford  any  explana- 
tion or  information  that  might  be 
required,  the  noble  lord  concluded 
by  moving  an  address  to  his  ma- 
jesty, which  was  an  echo  of  the 
message  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  Tierney  declared  that  th« 
whole  of  the  proceeding  was  the 
most  extraordinary  of  the  kind 
that  he  had  ever  heard  of.  He 
did  not  believe  that  tliere  had  ever 
been  an  accession  to  the  crown 
without  some  communication  to 
parliament  of  a  nature  very  dif- 
ferent from  diat  which  had  been 
made  in  tlie  present  instance.  It 
had  always  been  usual  to  say 
something  of  the  feelings  of  the 
new  monarch,  and  of  the  course 
of  policy  which  it  was  his  intention 
to  pursue.  In  the  present  case, 
the  house  had  only  been  drily  told 
that  his  majesty's  government 
found  it  convenient  to  send  them 
about  their  business  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Not  the  remotest  reference 
had  been  made  in  the  communi- 
calion 
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cation  from  the  crown,  as  to  the 
ulterior  course  of  policy  which  it 
was  Intended  to  pursue.  It  was 
true,  that  it  mi^nt  be  said,  that 
on  former  occasions  of  the  demise 
of  the  crown,  parliament  was  in  a 
slate  of  prorogation;  and  that 
there  was,  therefore*  greater  scope 
for  observations  of  me  nature  to 
which  healluded,  in  thespeech  from 
the  throne,  on  its  assembling.  But 
on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present, 
there  would  have  been  no  irregu- 
larity in  sumraoninfi^  the  house  of 
commons  to  attend  in  the  othei* 
house  of  parliament,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  hearing  the  royal  senti* 
ments.  He  must  observe,  without 
meaning  to  sa^r  any  thing  offensive, 
that  the  omission  of  all  such 
communication  was  very  indeco- 
rous. There  was  another  point  of 
great  constitutional  importance. 
In  all  former  cases,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  a  new  monarch  to  the 
throne,  he  expressed  to  the  house 
his  confidence  that  they  would 
make  good  the  hereditary  revenues 
of  die  crown*  This  operated  in 
two  ways.  It  recognised  the  power 
of  parliament  to  vote  those  reve* 
noes  or  not.    It  was  highly  im- 

rant  that  it  should  not  oe  taken 
granted  that  those  revenues 
were  not  under  the  controul  of 
paifiameot. .  It  was  true  that  some 
of  diein  were  so.  But  what  were 
genendly  called  the  hereditarr  re. 
vennet  of  the  crown  expired  on 
the  demise  of  the  crown,  and 
could  not  be  legally  collected 
without  a  new  act  of  parliament. 
Could  any  man  doubt  that  there 
was  something  at  the  bottom  of 
all  this  extraordinary  proceeding 
not  hitherto  explained  ?  What  it 
was  he  knew  not.  But  he  was 
sure  that  no  administration  would 
wantonly,  and  without  cause,  de> 
18dD. 


part  from  that  whicli  was  the  or- 
dinary course  on  such  occasions* 
He  was  sure  that  there  was  some 
reason  why  the  civil  list  was  not 
voted  at  once,  as  was  usual.  The 
noble  lord,  indeed,  talked  of  the 
time  which  the  proposed  arrange* 
ments  would  requme.    Thai  ap- 
peared very  extraordinary,  when 
It  was  recollected  that  the  subject 
had  been  settled  within  the  last 
four  or  five  years.  At  that  period 
a  very  able  and  voluminous  report 
was  presented  with  reference  to 
it ;  it  was  arranged  on  the.  sug- 
gestion of  ministers  themselves; 
and  now  the  house  were  told  of 
the  time  requisite  to  make  the  fu- 
ture arrangements  on  the  subject. 
He  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover where  would  be  the  difficul- 
ty of  bringing  in  a  bill  at  once  to 
state  the  proposed  amount  of  the 
civil  list.    Nor  could  he  compre- 
hend the  object  of  immediately 
dissolving  parliament.    All  that 
the  noble  lord  had  said  was,  that 
it  would  be  inconvenient  not  to 
dissolve  parliament  immediately. 
The  noble  lord's  notion  of  the 
convenient  period  for  the  laborious 
business  of  the  year  was  that  it 
•should  commence  in  May— a  sea^ 
son  not  very  long  preceding  that 
at  indiicb  most  honourable  gentle- 
men were  in  the  habit  of  going 
into  the  country,  and  thereby  ren- 
dering the  proceedings  of  parlia^ 
ment  a  dead  letter.     Formerly  it 
had  been  thoueht,  that  the  heavy 
business  should  not  be  deferred 
until  after  Easter ;  now  it  turned 
out,  that  it  was  convenient  that  it 
should  not  begin  until  long  after 
that  period !  The  occurrence  of 
the  .assize  was   another  circum- 
stance which  must  render  a  dis- 
.  solution  at  the  present  moment 
extremely  inconvenient.  With  re« 
B  spect 
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spect  to  the  dissQlation^  be  (Mr. 
Tiemey)  was  as  desirous  as  any 
man  to  get,  as  speedily  as  possible, 
tbrougb  all  the  difficulties  and  an- 
noyances wbicb  an  election  occa* 
sioned.  But  be  bad  duties  first  to 
perforin  in  tbat  bouse,  wbicb  be 
was  bound  not  to  neglect ;  and  be 
could  not,  therefore,  concur  in  tbe 
address  proposed.  FromwbatJiad 
fallen  from  the  noble  lord,  it  did 
not  appear  tbat  it  was  intended  to 
ask  tbe  present  parliament  for  any 
further  grant  [an  expression  of 
dissent  mm  tbe  treasury  bench]. 
Was  it  ?  Tbe  Jioble  lord  and  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  did 
not  seem  quite  agreed  on  that 
point.  He  wished  they  would 
settle  it.  Did  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  mean  to  propose  a  vote 
of  credit,  in  the  committee  of 
mxpplyi 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer said)  tbat  he  intended  to  pro- 
pose a  j?rant  for  the  payment  of 
the  civH  list  up  to  the  5th  April, 
at  tbe  present  rate. 

Mr.  Tiemey  resumed.^-Ac- 
cording  to  the  statement  made 
by  the  noble  lord,  the  new  parlia- 
ment would  not  be  assembled 
by  tbe  5tb  of  April.  It  was  cer- 
iSsun,  therefore,  that  there  would  be 
a  period  during  which  the  crown 
would  have  no  maintenance  what^ 
ever,  that  the  bouse  knew  of.  All 
this  appeared  to  him  to  be  wholly 
unnecessary.  Why  not  at  once 
Tote  a  specific  sum  for  the  civil  list 
of  George  tbe  fourth  ?  The  noble 
lord  said,  tbat  his  majesty's  mini- 
sters had  not  made  up  their  minds 
on  the  subject.  What  could  occa- 
sion the  necessityof  any  alteration? 
Why  depart  from  the  established 
usage  ?  It  was  unaccountable,  ex- 
cept something  or  other  was  at' 
the  bottomof  the  business  hitherto 


unexplained.  He  knew,  howetrer, 
that  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  nrge 
this  argument ;  the  heads  of  the 
members  he  knew  were  more  in 
the  country  than  in  town.  They 
were  thinking  of  cockades,  and 
hustings,  and  returning  officers* 
It  was  in  vain  for  him,  therefore, 
to  do  any  thing  but  protest  against 
the  present  proceeding.  As  to  ^tbe 
measures  proposed  'by  tbe  noble 
lord,  if  the  propriety  of  an  imme- 
diate dissolution  were  once  ac- 
quiesced in,  to  those  particular 
measures  he  could  have  no  objec- 
tion. He  must  make  one  excep* 
tion.  In  an  early  part  of  the  pre- 
sent session,  in  consequence  of  tbe 
representations  that  bad  been  made 
of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  coun- 
try, parliament  voted  an  addi- 
tional military  force  of  11,000 
men.  All  alarm,  be  apprebendedf 
was  now  dissipated,  and  be  im^ 
^ned  that  there  were  no  sounder 
sleepers  than  tbe  mass  of  tbe  sub* 
jects  of  this  country.  Why,  there- 
fore, was  it  requisite  to  keep  up 
this  additional  military  force  of 
11^000  men  to  tbe  25tb  of  June  ? 
And  what  chance  was  there  tbat 
at  that  time  it  would  be  reduced ; 
it  being  notorious  tbat  tbe  attend- 
ance in  tbe  bouse  would  at  that 
period  be  very  insufficient  ?  Where 
was  the  necessity  of  deferring  this 
and  other  important  questions 
until  a  season  vftaen  no  reliance 
whatever  could  be  placed  on  their 
being  fully  and  fairly  considered? 
He  could  not  give  bis  assent  to  tbe 
noble  lord's  motion,  conceiving 
that  the  noble  lord  was  first  bound 
to  show  what  objection  there  was 
to  vote  the  civil  list  at  once,  as 
wasusual  in  similar  circumstances. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  inexplana^ 
tion,  assured  the  right  honourable 
gentlesnanj  tbat  he  had  no  other 
purpose 
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purpose  in  the  propositions  which 
be  bad  sobmitted  to  the  house, 
than  diat  which  he  had  distinctly 
.  avowed.    It  did  not  appear  to  his 
majesty's  government  that  the  va- 
rious topics  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded could  be  so  conveniently 
discussed  by  the  present  as  by  a 
new  parliament.    It  must  quiet 
any  constitutional  jealousy  on  the 
subject  to  observe,  that  the  vote 
which  his  right  honourable  friend 
intended  to  propose  was  merely  to 
prevent  any  arrear  in  the  intervsd 
between  the  dissolution  of  the  pre- 
sent and  meeting  of  the  next  par- 
liament.  As  to  the  hereditary  re- 
venues of  the  crown,  those  which 
were  strictly  hereditary  were  so 
inconsiderable,   that  no  rational 
difficulty  could  be  contemplated 
in  making  a  parliamentary  ar- 
rangement with  respect  to  them, 
Tbm  could  not  be  the  smallest 
doubt  that  the  house  would  be  dis- 
posed to  act  with  ref  pect  to  those 
revenues  as  formerly*    He  could 
assure  the  right  honourable  gen- 


posed  to  postpone  it  until  the  meet- 
ing of  the  new  parliament.  With 
rmrence  to  the  period  of  that 
meeting,  he  denied  that  the  year 
would  be  so  far  advanced  as  not 
to  give  time  for^e  due  considerar 
tion  of  the  public  business. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer said,  that  what  was  generally 
called  the  hereditary  revenue  of 
the  crown,  went  now  to  the  con- 
solidated fund ;  but  the  act  which 
settled  this  point  was  now  expired. 
He  agreed  with  the  right  honour- 
able member  (Mr.  Tierney),  who 
said  that  the  crown  was  at  this 
moment  withoutany  other  revenue 
than  that  portion  of  the  hereditary- 
revenue  which  belonged  to  the 
civil  list,  amounting  to  between 
500,000/.  and  600,000/.  H  e  would 
on  Monday  next  bring  forward 
some  measures  on  this  subject.  It 
was  his  intention  to  move  tnat  one 
quarter's  revenue  of  the  civil  list, 
at  its  present  rate,  which  would 
become  da^  on  the  5th  of  April, 
should  be  paid ;  this  would  carry 


tleman,  that  ne  did  his  majesty's  on  the  royal  estaUishment  up  to 

ministers  great  injustice,  if  he  sup-  the  5th  of  July,  before  which 

posed  that  they  entertained  any  time  the  necessary  steps  would  be 

distrust  of  the  present  parliament  taken  by  the  new  parliament.  By 


oa  that  subject.  For  himself,  he 
never  knew  a  parliament  to  whom 
he  was  persuaded  might  be  more 
safdy  confided  the  duty  of  making 
such  an  arrangement  with  respect 
to  the  revenue  of  the  crown,  as 
Aould  evince  at  once  a  becoming 
economy,  and  a  <Usposition  to  pre^ 


thismeans  all  inconvenience  would 
be  avoided.  Allusion  had  been 
made  to  former  reigns;  but  it 
should  be  recollected,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  case 
differed  very  materially  from  those 
of  any  previous  one.  He  had  the 
satisfaction  of  stating,  that  in  the 


vent  placing  the  crown  in  such  a   arrangements  to  be  adopted,  a 
situation  as  would  endanger  the   considerable  saving    would    be 


incniTinj^  of  debt.  At  the  same 
tune,  his  majesty's  government 
claimed  the  opportumty  of  a  full 
deliberation  on  the  subject,  before 
they  submitted  it  in  its  details  to 
the  judgement  of  parliament;  and 
tC  was  therefore  that  it  was  pro- 


made  to  the  public.  The  right 
honourable  member  had  objected 
to  the  continuance  of  the  increased 
number  of  troops ;  but  it  should 
be  recollected,  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  troops  previously 
employed,  had  been  subsequently 
B  2         discharged. 
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discharged,  so  that  in  fact  the 
previous  mutiny  bill  would  cover 
the  whole  number  of  troops  to 
be  employed.  He  felt  satis- 
faction m  stating,  that  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  vote  an  addi- 
tional sum  for  this  part  of  the 
public  service,  there  being  at  pre- 
sent a  suffici^cy  in  hand  for  the 
purpof^e.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  continue  the  mutiny  bill,  and 
•ome  other  bills,  which  would 
otherwise  expire  with  the  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament. 

Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Hume 
rose  together  $  and  there  were  re- 
peated calls  of  "Mr.  Brougham, 
Mr.  Brougham.*'  Mr, B., however, 
gave  way* 

Mr.  Hume  said,  it  was  proposed 
that  several  bills  now  about  to  ex- 
pire were  to  be  renewed.  It  was 
known,  that  by  the  54th  Geo.  III. 
cap.  16,  a  sum  of  35,000/.  was 
settled  upon  the  late  princess  of 
Wales^  now  our  queen.  On  the 
demise  of  his  late  majesty  this 
grant  ceased  ;  he  expected  there- 
fore that  either  the  noble  lord 
(Castlereagh  )or  the  right  honour- 
able the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer would  have  stated  whether 
Uiis  provision  was  to  be  con- 
tinued, or  whether  any  and  what 
other  was  to  be  substituted  in  its 
stead.      « 

Lord  Castlereagh  was  under- 
stood to  say,  that  every  pains  would 
be  taken  to  prevent  any  inconve- 
nience arising  in  the  quarter  al- 
luded to,  from  the  dissolution  of 
parliament. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  his  right 
honourable  friend  (  Mr .  Tiemey  ) 
had  so  fully  anlicipated  him  in  the 
view  which  he  intended  to  take  of 
the  subject,  that  he  had  very  little 
to  offer  upon  it.  He  could  not, 
however,  help  expressing  his  sur- 


prise at  the  extraordinary  nature 
of  the  proceedings  adopted  by  hb 
majesty's  ministers.  With  respect 
to  the  subject  alluded  to  by  the 
honourable  member  who  had  just 
sat  down,  he  assured  the  house 
that  it  was  not  then  his  intention 
to  offer  a  word  upon  it.  He  in* 
tended  to  confine  himself  to  that 
part  of  the  royal  message  which 
referred  to  the  dissolution  of  par- 
liament. And  here  he  must  ob* 
serve,  that  this  was  the  first  mes- 
sage which  so  precisely  and  so 
specifically  pointed  out  the  disso- 
lution of  parliament.  Whenever 
parliament  interfered  with  the  pre^ 
rotative  of  the  crown,  they  were 
told  by  ministers  that  ihev  were  not 
competent  to  entertain  the  subject 
of  the  termination  of  their  exist- 
ence as  a  body — that  the  crown 
alone  was  to  decide  upon  it. 
Without  meaning  to  deny  the 
ri^ht  if  the  people  to  controni 
ministers  in  the  advice  which  they 
gave  the  crown  as  to  the  exercise 
of  its  prerogative,  he  could  not 
help  noticing  the  strange  position 
in  which  parliament  was  placed. 
They  were  called  upon  to  give  an 
opinion  whether  the  propobed  dis- 
solution was  a  well  advised  mea- 
sure or  not.  Thus  called  upon» 
it  was  no  wonder  that  they  should 
enter  upon  the  discussion; — it  was 
no  wonder  that  they  should  con- 
sider whether  they  ought  to  give 
an  aye  or  a  no  to  the  question  pat 
to  them.  For  himself,  he  was  as 
little  averse  to  an  immediate  dis- 
solutionof  parliament  as  the  noble 
lord  or  any  of  his  colleagues  could 
be.  He  had,  however,  one  re- 
mark to  make  upon  this  advice 
given  to  the  crown :  he  presumed 
mat  they  had  maturely  weighed 
the  inconvenience  to  which  the 
country  would  be  put  by  having 
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the  election  come  on  in  the  middle 
of  the  assizes ;  and  also  the  incon- 
venience which  would  arise,  par- 
ticularly to  professional  men,  from 
having  the  term  commence  sd 
soon  after  the  assizes.  On  the 
former  dissolution  of  parliament 
the  term  was  postponed,  but  it 
could  not  be  done  in  the  present 
instance.  The  next  point  to  which 
he  should  refer,  was  more  mate- 
riah  He  could  not  help  congra- 
tulating the  house  upon  the  ad- 
mission which  had  been*  though 
slowlf,  wrung  from  ministers. 
Not  long  since  they  were  told, 
that  so  great  was  the  alarm  in  the 
public  mind— so  inherent  was  vice 
m  the  country— so  great  was  the 
number  of  discontented  and  de- 
•igning  persons,  who  were  plotting 
the  subversion  of  the  constitution 
—so  numerous  were  the  plots 
which  were  hatching  all  over  the 
idngdom,  that  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  caU  upon  parliament  to 
pass  the  most  harsh  and  restrictive 
measures,  in  order  to  put  down 
the  turbulence  of  the  country. 
They  were  told  that  it  was  neces- 
sity to  bridle  the  public  mind,  and 
to  deprive  the  people  of  their  hi- 
therto constitutional  right  of  meet* 
ing.  But  now  the  fact  was,  that 
one  of  these  restrictive  measures 
expired  with  the  parliament ;  and 
as  ministers  did  not  exercise  their 
discretion  in  proposing  its  renewal, 
it  showed  th^t  tiie  necessity  for  it 
had  ceased^  or  else  they  were 
about  to  plunge  the  country  into 
a  situation  which  not  many  weeks 
since  was  said  to  be  inconsistent 
with  its  safety.  There  was  another 
point  to  which  he  wished  to  advert^ 
Every  one  who  heard  the  lumi- 
nous speech  of  the  noble  lord 
(Castlereagh) — luminous,  not  be- 
cause it  enabled  them  to  under- 


stand  the  reasons  contained  in  it, 
but  because  it  was  so  transparent 
that  every  one  could  see  through 
it— saw  the  real  motive  for  post- 
poning the  discussion  of  the  civil 
list  at  present ;  he  would  mention 
it  in  one  short  sentence,  instead 
of  following  the  prolix  reasons  of 
the  noble  lord — it  was,  because  it 
was  thought  more  handy,  more 
convenient  to  bring  it  under  the 
consideration  of  a  new  parliament* 
than  before  a  parliament  which 
was  on  its  death-bed — before  a 
parliament  that  could  not  sit  more 
than  six  months,  but  which  might 
be  dissolved  the  day  after  it  bad 
voted  the  civil  list.  This  was  his 
decided  conviction.  For  himself* 
he  had  no  objection  to  the  disso- 
lution, as  he  thought  frequent  par- 
liaments were  beneficial  and  re- 
freshing to  the  constitution ;  yet  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  point  out  the 
motives  by  which  those  who  ad* 
vised  the  measure  were  actuated* 
Mr*  Canning  said,  the  gentle- 
men who  had  spoken  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house  seemed  to  en- 
tertain one  opinion,  that  ministers 
had  some  concealed  and  lurking 
motive  for  advising  the  immediate 
dissolution  of  parliament*  He 
knew  not  how  such  a  charge  was 
to  be  answered,  unless  by  protes-- 
tations  to  the  contrarv*  Now  he 
most  distinctly  deniea  that  either 
himself  or  his  colleagues  had  any 
such  motive  or  object  in  view. 
The  gentlemen  who  made  this 
charge  would,  at  a  proper  time^ 
have  an  opportunity  of  compar- 
ing those  protestations  with  the 
measures  which  would  be  intro- 
duced. He  could  assure  the 
house,  that  the  civil  list  would  be 
arranged  with  every  view  to  eco- 
nomy, and  at  the  same  time,  what 
parliament  would  not  pardon  the 
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omission  of  a  proper  attention  to 
the  dignity  of  the  crown  ?  It  was 
not  in  the  power  of  his  majesty's 
ministers  to  enter  mote  fully  into 
this  subject  at  present.  Any  such 
proceeding  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  plan  which  they  in- 
tended to  follow.  The  honour- 
able aad  learned  member  (Mr. 
Brougham)  had  taken  a  constitu- 
tional objection  to  the  discussion 
of  the  dissolution  of  parliament, 
observing,  that  nothmg  of  the 
kind  had  been  previously  done* — 
That  honourable  member  ought 
to  recollect,  that  parliament  had 
on  a  former  occasion  presented  an 
address,  praying  that  the  crown 
might  not  interiere  with  its  opera- 
tions by  dissolution.— What  was 
to  prevent  the  house  from  now 
entertaining  such  a  question,  he 
was  yet  to  Team.  It  was  argued 
also,  that  a  prorogation  was  the 
old  wholesome  common  law  of 
the  constitution.  But  the  law  was 
the  other  way.  The  old  practice 
was,  that  parliament  died  imme- 
diately on  the  demise  of  the  crown, 
and  it  was  by  recent  enactments 
that  a  sort  of  period  of  grace,  as 
it  were,  was  extended,  and  parlia- 
ment allowed  to  sit  six  months 
after  snch  demise,  the  power  still 
remaining  in  the  king  to  dissolve 
at  pleasure.  This  enactmenfwas 
made  in  the  reign  of  king  William, 
and  the  specific  ground  for  it  was, 
that  at  that  time  there  was  a  dis- 

Euted  succession,  and  it  would 
ave  been  inconvenient  that  par- 
liament should  be  instantaneously 
separated.  This  act  was  made 
permanent  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  when  a  foreign  succession 
was  again  contemplated.  It  was 
an  act.  which  was  analogous  to, 
and  by  no  means  opposed  to,  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution.    In  the 


reira  of  George  I.,  and  the  two 
following  reigns,  the  revenues  of 
the  crown  were  settled  before  parv 
liament  was  dissolved  ;  but  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  them>- 
selves  acknowledged  that  those 
cases  were  not  analogous  to  the 
present.  He  did  not  mean  to  argue 
that  because  the  case  was  diBFerent 
now  they  must  therefore  of  neces^ 
sity  take  a  different  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, but  to  show  that  the  case 
being  different  they  were  not 
bound  to  follow  precedents,  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  fthey  had  a 
verywidft  scope  of  discretion  al« 
lowed  them.  Let  them  look  at 
the  state  in  which  parliament  was 
at  the  period  when  the  late  me- 
lancholy event  took  place.  They 
had  before  them  a  variety  of  busi- 
ness which  it  was  hopeless  to  ei^- 
pect  could  be  dispatched  within 
any  reasonable  time.  The  coon* 
try,  from  whatever  source,  felt 
that  a  dissolution  of  parliament 
was  about  to  take  place.  If  he 
were  to  name  the  individual  who 
had  been  **  first  in  the  field,''  who 
had  been  first  to  sound  the  alarm 
of  the  approaching  dissolution  o£ 
parliament,  the  house  would  per* 
ceive  that  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Brougham)  ought  to  be  the  last 
man  who  would  cast  an  imputa- 
tion of  precipttancyupon  minister^ 
•—upon  those  who  were  supposed 
to  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  mo- 
ment when  that  c^entieman's  most 
zealous  and  ardent  expectations 
were  to  be  realised.— It  was  tOQ 
hard  that  he  who  had  been  first  to 
challenge  his  adversary  into' the 
listed  field,  should  cast  blame  upon 
those  who  gave  him  an  opportu* 
nity  of  commencing  the  combat» 
while  they  content^  themselves 
with  being  mere  spectators.    But 
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did  the  honourable  member  really 
imagine  that  a  sufficient  attend- 
ance of  members  would  be  kept 
in  town  to  transact  business  at 
present,  and  particularly  such  im- 
portant business  as  that  which  was 
to  be  brought  before  parliament  ? 
He  felt  convinced  that  the  house 
must  be  of  a  contrary  opinion— 
that  they  must  see  ministers  had 
given  that  advice  which  was  cal* 
colated  to  advance  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  that 
they  had,  on  the  whole,  acted 
with  the  utmost  candour  and  dis* 
interestedness. 

Mr.  Brougham,  in  explanation, 
obserred,  that  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  had,  upon  this  as 
upon  several  other  occasions  (he 
spoke  it  with  respect),  come  at 
hb  joke  by  a  perversion  of  facts* 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
said,  that  he  thought  **  the  first 
in  die  field"  complained  of  the 
speedy  dissolution.  Now  he  ap- 
pealed to  those  who  heard  him, 
whether  he  had  not  twice  said 
that  he  rejoiced  in  the  speedy  dis- 
solution of  parliament  ?  So  much 
for  that  joke.  Next  came  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  ver- 
sion of  what  he  (Mr.  Brougham) 
said  relative  to  the  interference  of 
parliament  on  the  dissolution  of 
parliament.  What  he  said  was, 
that  the  house  had  not  before 
been  called  upon  to  give  its  opi. 
iiion  on  the  propriety  of  dissolving 
parliament.  He  repeated,  that 
when  any  such  interference  on 
die  part  of  parliament  was  at- 
tempted, ministers  uniformly  re- 
plied, that  that  was  exclusively 
die  prerogative  of  the  crown.  Yet 
i&ow  the  parliament  was  called 
upon  to  approve  of  the  disso- 
)ution» 
Mr,  Macdotiald  expressed  bis 


entire  concurrence  in  what  had 
fallen  from  his  honourable  friend. 
It  was  singular,  that  though  mi* 
nisters  themselves  had  confessed 
that  there  vras  a  series  of  pre* 
cedents  before  them,  they  should 
think  it  necessary  to  deviate  from 
them  without  assigning  a  single 
reason  for  their  conduct*    It  was 
admitted  that  all  the  kings  of 
England  since  the  revolution  had 
felt  it  necessary  to  throw  them- 
selves upon  parliament  for  a  suit- 
able  provision  to  support  their 
dignity,  nor  was  there  anr  in- 
stance where  the  people  did  not 
ratify  and  approve  of  the  conduct 
.of  their  representadves  on  such 
occasions.    The  present  was  the 
first  dme  that  the  civil  list  was 
not  noticed  in  the  message  from 
the    crown.      Was    it  uiat  the 
present   parliament,    which  had 
gone  so  far,  as  the  country  now 
teltf  with  government,  were  not 
to  be  trusted  ?  or  was  it  that  the 
loyal  and  generous  people  of  this 
country  would  feel  displeased  at 
making  a  suitable  provision  for 
the  crown  ?    It  was  said  that  eco* 
nomy  would  be  looked  to  in  pro- 
viding for  the  civil  list ;  but  it  was 
known  how  much  value  was  to  be 
set  upon  such  statements.    The 
impression  upon  his  mind  was, 
that  there  was  something  in  agi* 
tadon,  which,  if  brought  forward 
now,  would  not  bear  the  test  of  a 
general  election.    Let  it  be  ob- 
served, that  they  were  now  at 
that  period  of  the  year  when  the 
public  business  was  usually  trans^* 
acted,  and  that  they  had  full  time 
to  sit  longer  than  public  business 
required. .  He  did  not  dispute  the 
right  of  the  crown  to  dissolve  par- 
liament ;  but  he  found  fault  with 
his  majesty's  ministers,  whose  ad« 
vice  made  it  imperative  on  par- 
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liament  to  give  its  opinion  on  the 
propriety  oT  the  exercise  of  the 
roj^l  prerogative. 

The  question  was' put  and  car- 
ried, and  the  address  was  ordered 
to  be  presented  bj  such  members 
of  the  house  as  are  members  of 
bis  majesty's  privy  council. 
*  Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  in 
bringing  forward  his  motion  with 
regard  to  those  boroughs  in  which 
bnbery  had  been  proved  to  exist, 
he  should  not  detain  the  house 
more  than  a  few  minutes.  Pro* 
vision  was,  he  understood,  to  be 
made  for  the  civil  list,  and  also 
for  the  further  continuance  of 
those  acts  which  would  otherwise 
expire  with  the  present  parlia* 
ment ;  he  diought,  therefore,  it 
was  necessary  that  parliament 
should  also  provide  for  the  pre- 
servation of  its  own  dignity  and 
character.— «They  ought  to  look 
with  a  jealous  eye  at  any  attempt 
to  invade  their  privileges.  In  fur- 
therance of  this,  he  intended  to 
propose  that  the  writs  for  the 
boroughs  of  Grampound,Penryn, 
and  Camelford  should  be  post- 
poned to  the  meeting  of  the  next 
parliament.  For  this  there  was  a 
precedent  in  15  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  20. 
The  borough  of  Shaftesbury  hav- 
ing been  convicted  of  bribery  and 
corruption,  the  writ  had  been 
postponed  from  time  to  time,  and 
at  length  it  was  postponed  to  the 
meeting  of  parliament  after  a 
prorogation.  He  proposed  that 
this  principle  should  extend  to 
the  dissolution,  which,  in  his  opi- 
nion, was  analogous  to  a  proro- 
gation. In  the  case  of  an  im? 
peachment,  Mr.  Fox  wa$  of  opi- 
nion that  a  dissolution  did  not 
Operate  otherwise  than  a  proro- 

Sation  of  parliament  did;  with 
usdiffcrenceonly,thatthe  former 


gave  men  a  better  opportuni^  of 
reviewing  their  opinions.  View- 
ing the  case  in  this  light,  he  felt 
that  there  was  no  impropriety  in 
bringing  the  present  bill  beibre 
the  house.  There  was  one  borough 
(Barnstaple)  which  he  wished  to 
exclude,  as  proceedings  had  al* 
ready  been  instituted  with  respect 
to  it ;  but  the  prorogation  pre- 
vented their  going  mroueh  the 
other  house.  lie  should  feel  sorry 
to  do  any  thing  which  could  dis* 
please  the  inhabitants  of  any  bo- 
rough,  but  they  were  called  upon 
injustice  to  themselves  to  adopc 
this  measure.  He  should,  there- 
fore, move  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  prevent  the  issuiag  of 
writs  for  tne  boronghs  of  Gran* 
pound,  Penryn,  and  Camelford^ 
until  themeeting  of  the  next  par* 
liament. 

Lord  Castlereagh  agreed  with 
the  noble  lord  in  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  but  he  suggested  that  it 
was  lil^ely,  in  the  event  of  the  bill 
going  to  the  lords,  they  would 
call  for  the  information  upon 
which  they  (the  commons)  had 
acted.  This,  he  observed,  would 
be  a  complicated  and  also  an  ex<^ 
pensive  proceeding.  The  noble 
jord  made  some  other  observa^ 
tions  on  the  difficulties  which  he 
conceived  the  bill  was  likely  to 
meet  in  its  progress. 

Mr,  W.  Wynn  was  of  opinion 
that  the  borough  of  Barnstaple 
ought  to  be  particularly  included 
in  diis  bill.  Ample  evidence  had 
been  given  at  the  bar,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  bribery  in  that  borought 
and  the  other  house  was  proceed- 
ing upon  a  similar  inquiry  when 
their  proceedings  were  put  an  end 
to  by  the  prorogation  of  parlia- 
ment. The  noble  lord  (Castle- 
reagh) had  said,  that  the  con- 
sideration 
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^ideration  of  the  question  of  the 
cormptton     in    these   boroughs 
might  come  before  a  new  par* 
iiament    as  well  as    before  the 
present  parliament,  if  there  had 
been  no  new  elections.    No  one 
can  deny  the  plenitude  of  the 
authority  of  parliament,  on  this 
as  on  other  subjects.  But  it  would 
certainly  embarrass  the  proceed- 
ings if  members  were  returned  for 
these  boroughs  at  die  next  elec« 
tions.    It  might  then  be  objeoted, 
that  though  they  had  once  fallen 
into  acts  of  corruption,  they  had, 
in  this  instance,  elected  members 
withofttt  having  been  gutltr  of 
similar  practices,  and  that  there* 
fan  h  was  no  more  Tatiooil  for 
the  house  to  recall  the  former  of- 
fcaoes  of  these  boroughs  than  of 
any  others*    However  corrupt  m 
principle  and  nractice  these  bo* 
rouglu  might  be,  it  could  not  be 
doimted,  that  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed^  they  would  abstain  from 
open  corruf^on.    It  would  also 
attbrd  an  instance  of  practical  in- 
ccmsistency,  if,  while  they  in  a 
future  parliament  proceeded  to 
disfranchise  these  b<Mrouehs  as  ra- 
dically corrupt,  they  alK>wed  the 
individuals  vmo  might  have  been 
elected  for  the  boroughs  to  sit  to 
the  end  of  that  parliament.    He 
allowed  that  the  case  of  the  bo- 
rough of    Shaftesbury  was  dif- 
ferent in  form,  but  it  was  equally 
an  interfeience  with  the  common 
course  of  law  with  the  bill  which 
was  now  proposed.    It  was  as 
imperative  in  any  case  of  vacancy 
during   a  jprorogation,    on  the 
speaker  to  issue  his  writ,  as  on 
tne  lord  chancellor  to  issue  his 
writ  to  the  sheriff  lo  direct  his 
precept  to  the  boroughs  after  a 
dissolution.    If  bribery  had  been 


practised  in  these  boroughs  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  had  reason 
to  believe  it  had,  it  was  impera- 
tive on  the  house  to  take  such 
measures  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  present  parliament  would  not 
prejudice  its  inquiries,  and  to  re- 
fuse to  concur  in  certain  bills  till 
they  had  a  reasonable  security  on 
a  matter  so  closely  afiecting  its 

Srivileges.  The  noble  lord  (lord 
ohn  Russell)  \^  very  properly 
alluded  to  the  case  of  impeach- 
ment as  a  parallel  case ;  and  as  a 
dissolution  was  held  not  to  affect 
a  measure  of  that  kind,  so  it 
^ould  not  affect  proceedings  of 

Sual  constitutional  importance, 
e  should  therefore  give  hit 
hearty  support  fb  the  bSl  of  die 
nobk  lord.  It  was  advisable  lo 
show  by  siieh  a  measora^  dMt 
there  was  a  power  m  die  consti- 
tution to  meet  any  emergency, 
and  they  would  thus  have  proper 
means  of  defence  against  those 
who  contended  that  all  our  insti- 
tutions were  corrupted  and  per- 
verted from  their  proper  use. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  reply, 
said,  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
comply  with  the  wish  of  his  ho- 
nourable fnend  (Mr.  Wynn)  by 
introducing  into  the  bill  that 
clause  which  he  recommended. 
He  was  happy  to  hear,  that,  not- 
withstandhig  the  objections  which 
the  noble  lord  (lord  Castlereagh) 
had  stated,  he  had  acknowkdgea 
that  in  the  new  parliament  the 
inquiries  should  proceed  as  if  the 
present  had  conunued  to  sit.  He 
did  not  see  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  house  of  lords  to  inquire 
at  length  into  all  the  evidence  re- 
specting these  boroughs  at  the 
present  moment,  but  merely  to 
ascertain  that  the  commons  had 
examined  evidence,  on  which  they 

bad 
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Jiad  thought  it  advisable  to  suspend 
the  issuing  of  wiits  in  the  case  of 
these  boroughs. 

Lord  Casilereagh,  in  explana- 
tion»  said,  that  what  he  had  stated 
was  merely  adduced  in  exempli- 
fication of  the  difficulty  of  the 
course  of  proceeding  suggested. 

Leave  was  given. 

Lord  Jocelyn,  from  the  king, 
read  his  majesty's  answer  to  the 
address  of  the  house.  It  briefly 
stated  that  his  mafesty  had  re- 
ceived with  peculiar  satisfaction 
th^  address  of  the  house  of  pom- 
monsy  condoling  with  him  on  the 
death  of  his  bdoved  father,  and 
congratulating  him  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  tnrone.  He  assured 
them  that  the  whole  object  of  his 
leign  should  be  to  promote  the 
jMppiness  and  confirm  the  liberty 
of  the  people* 

His  majesty  also  informed  the 
bouse,  that  he  had  received  with 
satisfaction  the  address  of  the 
house  of  commons  on  the  death 
of  his  beloved  brother,  the  duke 
of  Kent* 

House  of  lords,  Feb.  21.— The 
marquis  of  Cholmondeley  present- 
ed his  ms^sty's  answer  to  the  ad- 
dress of  Friday^  thanking  their 
lordships  for  their  loyal  slddress, 
in  which  they  had  anticipated  his 
majesty's  feelings,  who  received 
with  satis&ction  their  lordships' 
assurance  of  their  readiness  to  a- 
dopt  such  means  for  expediting 
the  business  of  parliament  as  pub- 
lic exigency  may  require. 

The  noble  marquis  also  present- 
ed his  majesty's  answer  to  the  ad- 
dress of  condolence  on  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  Kent;  and  the 
duchess  of  Kent's  answer  to  the 
messaffe  sent  to  her. 

In  me  commons,  the  same  day, 
)ord  Moxpccb  appeared  at  the  bar 


with  the  answer  of  the  duchess  of 

Kent  to  the  address  of  condolence 
which  had  been  voted  to  her  roy« 
al  highness. 

After  some  observations  from 
Mr.  Vansittart,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Brougham,  an  address  was 
ordered  to  be  presented  to  bis 
majesty,  for  **  an  account  of  the 
total  produce  of  all  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  crovm,  and  usual* 
ly  deemed  not  under  the  immedi- 
ate controul  of  parliament,  sinc^ 
the  accession  of  his  late  majesty ; 
distinguishing  the  money  arising 
from  droits  of  admiralty,  droits 
of  the  crown,  four  and  a  half  per 
cent.  West  India  duties,  Scotch 
revenue,  and  all  odier  sources  not 
hereinbdRore  specified*" 

Mr.  Bennet  presented  a  peti* 
tion  from  the  inhabitants  of  Cape 
Breton  against  the  incorporation 
of  that  iSand  with  the  goveni« 
ment  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Lord  Palmerston  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  continue 
the  mutiny  act  until  the  34th  of 
June^  There  wduld  be  no  men^ 
tion  in  the  bill  of  the  numbers  of 
the  army,  nor  would  any  gfaat 
of  money  be  proposed.     These 

Questions  would  be  left  entire  for 
le  consideration  of  the  new  par- 
liament.    • 

Colonel  Davies  objected  to  con- 
tinuing the  large  addition  made 
last  year  to  the  standing  army. 

Mr.  Calcraft  censured  the  ar- 
rangements made  by  ministers, 
by  which  those  months  usually 
appropriated  to  parliamentary  bu- 
siness would  be  lost,  and  the  en^ 
suing  session  extended  into  the 
autumn. 

Lord  Palmerston  said,  the  in- 
crease of  the  army  had  met  with 
general  approbation. 

Mr.  Htwe  thought  the  miiita- 
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Tf  establishment  was  much  too 
great* 

Mr.  Croker  said»  the  marine 
inotiny  bill  would  be  for  the. same 
limited  period  as  that  for  the  ar- 
my* The  motion  was  then  put, 
and  carried ;  and  soon  after  the 
bill  was  brought  in,  and  read  the 
Srst  and  second  time^ 

The  bill  for  suspending  the 
writs  for  Barnstaple,  &c,  was  read 
a  second  time,  after  a  discussion 
of  some  length,  in  the  course  of 
which  Mr.  Brougham  expressed 
^n  opinion,  that  uie  house  should 
interpose  to  procure  some  mitiga- 
tion of  the  sentence  on  sir  M.  m» 
Lopes,  now  68  years  of  age ;  and  sir 
,F«Yorke  recommended  Mr.  Swann 
to  the  clemency  of  the  house. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
moved,  that  the  house  should  re- 
solve into  a  committee  of  supply, 
and  that  his  majesty's  message, 
with  the  army  estimates,  and  the 
civil  contingencies,  should  be  re* 
fcrred  to  the  said  committee. 

On  the  motion  that  the  speaker 
^ould  leave  the  chair, 

Mr.  Hume  rose  and  observed, 
that  before  the  speaker  left  the 
diair,  he  was  anxious  to  obtain 
some  information  upon  a  point, 
with  regard  to  which  he  had  on  a 
former  evening  felt  it  his  duty  to 
put  a  question  to  the  noble  secre- 
tary of  state,  to  which  question 
he  had  received  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory answer.  He  meant  with  re- 
spect to  the  situation  of  the  queen. 
If  there  were  any  subject  which 
more  than  another  interested  the 
feelings  of  that  house  and  the  pub- 
lic, he  believed  it  was  the  condi- 
tion of  this  iUiistrous  personage. 
For  what  was  that  condition  ?  It 
was  clear  from  recent  occurrences, 
as  well  as  from  the  language  of 
the  noble  lord,  that  the  queen  was 
sot   only  unacknowledged^  but 


that  it  was  apparently  determined 
that  she  was  not  to  be  acknow* 
ledged.  Every  loyal  man  must 
witness  such  a  course  of  proceed* 
ing  with  great  surprise  and  regret* 
and  thereibre  he  was  astonished 
to  see  that  many  loyal  and  consti- 
tutional gentlemen  in  that  house  / 
seemed  disposed  wholly  to  overir 
look  the  subject.  He  by  no  means 
intended  to  express  any  doubt  of 
the  disposition  of  his  majesty  to 
act  with  fairness  and  liberality 
upon  this  or  any  other  occasion  i 
but  he  must  say  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely surprised  at  the  course 
which  his  ministers  seemed  inclin- 
ed to  take.  Was  it  proposed,  he 
would  ask  die  noble  lord,  that  th<| 
dissolution  should  take  place  mth* 
out  making  any  distinct  provision 
for  the  queen?  It  was  known^ 
that  the  act  by  which  thirty-five 
diousand  pounds  a  year  were 
granted  to  her  majesty  had  expir- 
ed  upon  the  demise  of  the  l^te 
king,  and  was  it  now  intended  to 
leave  her  unprovided  for  ?  In 
what  situation  was  it  meant  that 
the  queen  of  England  should 
stand  ?  Was  she  to  be  left  as  n 
beggar  on  the  continent,  or  wat 
she  to  depend  for  her  subsistence 
upon  the  mere  bounty  of  some 
person  or  persons  in  England? 
He  maintained,  that  asqueen  she 
was  peculiarly  entitled  to  the  at- 
tention of  that  house,  and  that 
something  definite  as  to  the  means 
of  her  future  provision  should  be 
immediately  stated.  The' answer 
of  the  noblelord  on  aformereven* 
ing,  was  so  indefinite  and  unsatis^ 
factory  upon  this  subject,  that  he 
felt  himself  called  upon,  by  a  sense 
of  public  duty,  again  to  bring  the 
question  under  the  consideration 
of  that  house.  He  was  quite  sorw 
ry  to  see  the  manner  m  n^ich  the 
^een  was  treated.     Why  w«f 

not 
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not  an  address  of  condolence  and 
congratulation  voted  to  her  ma- 
jesty upon  the  demise  of  the  king» 
and  upon  the  accession  of  her  hus- 
band to  th^  throne,  as  was  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  queen 
consort  of  George  XL?  Upon 
what  ground  was  the  queen  pass* 
ed  hj  altogether  upon  this  occa» 
sion»  or  wny  was  her  majesty's 
name  omitted  in  the  liturgy  ?  He 
did,  he  mtist  confess,  expect  a  dif- 
ferent  course  frc»n  ministers.  Bat 
her  majesty  was  so  compktelx 
slighted,  that  it  was  qaite  un- 
known to  the  public  in  wnat  man- 
ner she  was  hereafter  to  be  treat- 
ed. If  the  queen  were  to  land  at 
Portsmouth  to*morrow,  there  was 
no  arrangement  or  understanding 
haw  she  was  to  be  received,  or 
whether  she  was  to  meet  Uie 
awks  of  recognition  and  respect 
vsually  evinced  towards  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family,  or  how 
the  public  functionaries  were  to 
behave  towards  her  tnajesty* 
These  were  circumstances,  with 
regard  to  which  some  explanation 
should  be  given  to  the  house  and 
the  country,  and  he  called  upon 
the  noble  lord  to  give  that  ezpla- 
'  tion  in  definite  terms.  He  ksked 
the  noble  lord,  how  the  wedded 
wife  of  the  king  was  to  be  treated, 
or  whether,  as  a-  husband  in  pri* 
Tate  life  was  bound  by  law  to  pro- 
vide for  the  subsistence  of  his  con- 
fort,  the  queen  consort  was  to 
have  any  settled  provision  f  It 
was»  no  doubty  discreijpnary  on 
the  part  of  the  noble  lord,  to  an* 
swer  his  question,  but  he  expect- 
ed an  answer  as  a  matter  of  courte- 
sy, but  stil}  more  in  order  to  sa- 
tidy  the  public  mind.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  que^ 
was  likelv  to  be  altogether  neglect* 
ed,  but  he  must  observe,  that  it 
was  due  to  the  rank  which  b^ 


majesty  held  in  the  constitution, 
as  well  as  to  the  character  of  the 
country  and  the  claims  of  public 
justice,  that  the  means  of  provid- 
ing for  the  maintenance  of  her 
dignity  should  be  definitively  fix- 
ed; that  she  should  not  be  left 
dependent  updn  mere  bounty ;  and 
that,  as  she  lived  separate  from  her 
husband,  some  distinct  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  adequate 
support  of  her  exalted  station. 
L«rd  Castlereagh  said,  he  thought 
the  answer  which  he  had  given  the 
honourablegentleman  on  a  former 
evening  would  have  been  deemed 
quite  satisfactory.  If  the  honour- 
ad>le  member  had  waited  for  the 
motion  which  his  right  honoura- 
ble friend  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  proposed  to  submit, 
be  would  have  seen  that  no  di- 
stinct provision  was  to  be  voted 
for  the  king,  any  more  than  for 
the  hieh  personage  to  whom  be 
had  alluded  ;  but  that  a  sum  was 
to  be  voted  from  the  consolidated 
fund,  out  of  which  it  was  intend, 
ed  to  make  provision  for  that 
high  personage,  as  weU  as  for  the 
general  purposes  of  his  majesty. 
Here  the  noble  lord  took  occasion 
to  express  his  regret  that  any  at- 
tempt should  be  made  at  present 
to  press  into  discussion  in  mat 
house  the  very  delicate  question 
adverted  to  by  the  honourable 
gentleman,  as  such  discussion  was 
but  too  likely  to  create  a  ferment 
in  the  country,  while  it  was  cal« 
cqlated  to  give  pain  to  the  illa»f 
trious  personages  more  immedi- 
ately interested.  He  had  only  to 
add,  that  the  honourable  gentle* 
man  might  be  fully  assured  that 
the  high  personage  to  whom  he 
referrra  was  by  no  means  likely 
to  experience  any  thing  like  harsh* 
ness  or  inattention. 
Mr.  Hume  obsenr^,  that  h\% 
wiib 
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ivish  was  to  ha^e  a  distinct  provi- 
sion for  the  qoeeny  at  least  equal 
to  that  which  she  enjoyed  under 
the  late  act  of  pprliament. 

Lord  Castlereagh  stated,  that 
such  provision  was  intended  to  he 
granted  out  of  the  sum  for  which 


that  the  name  of  the  queen  was 
omitted  in  the  liturgy;  or  what 
was  the  reason  for  such  omission? 
These  things  required  ezplana- 
tion»  But  from  tne  whole  of  the 
circmnstances  connected  with  this 
transaction,  as  well  with  regard 


his  right  honourable  friend  the   to  his  majesty  as  with  regard  to 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  pro*   his  consort,  he  had  no  hesitation 


posed  to  move. 

Mr.  Tiemey  declared  his  un- 
willingness to  vote  any  sum  for 
the  oueeuy  until  some  explanation 
should  be  given  or  promised  as 


in  stating,  that  the  king  had  been 
betrayed,  or  the  oueen  had  been 
insulted.  As  an  honest  member 
of  parliament,  he  fielt  himsdtf  call* 
ed  upon  to  make  this  declaradon. 


to  the  rumours  wfaidi  had  gone  He  was  not  actuated  hj  any  par* 

abroad  with  respect  to  her  ccm-  ty  motive  or  personal  prejudice 

duct  and  character  upon  the  con-  whatever,  but  he  would  repeat, 

tinent.    He  agreed  with  the  no-  that  in  this  case,  either  the  long 

ble  lord  in  thinking  this  a  very  was  betrayed,  or  the  queoi  was 


delicate  question  to  be  discussed 
in  that  house.  But  by  whom  was 
it  brought  into  discussion  ?  Why, 
by  ministers  themselves,  who,  d- 
though  they  deprecated  this  dis- 
cussion at  present,  held  out  the 
prospect  of  iome  such  discussion 
at  a  future-*[here  lord  Castle- 
reagh intimated  his  dissent.] 
« 'Hien,"  said  Mr.  T., "  I  mistook 
the  noble  lord  ;  and  that  mistake 
is  an  additional  reason  with  me 
for  resisting  the  proposed  grant." 
So  it  seemed  that  there  was  to  be 
no  discussion  at  all  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  queen,  after  all  the 


insulted.  He  had  heard  of  ru* 
mours  with  regard  to  the  beluu 
viour  of  the  queen,  which,  if  true, 
could  leave  no  doubt  thait  she 
was  totally  unworthy  to  occupy 
the  throne  of  England;  and  if  so» 
the  king  was  surely  entitled  to  the 
same  justice  that  the  law  granted 
to  the  lowest  subject  in  relieving 
him  from  a  degraded  connexion. 
This  was  a  discussion  into  which 
he  entered  with  the  utmost  rehic* 
tance.  He  was  fuUy  awnre  of 
its  d^cacy,  and  he  could  not  ad« 
vert  to  it  without  pain,  but  he  felt 
that  he  must  do  his  duty.    He 


world  had  heard  about  that  con-  had  heard  of  a  commission  having 
duct.  Yet  it  would  appear  that  been  sent  to  the  continent,  in  or- 
her  majesty  was  not  to  be  recog*  der  to  collect  evidence  as  to  the 
nised.  He  would  ask  the  noble  misconduct  of  the  queen ;  and 
lord,  whether  any  thing  like  re^  was  it  possible  that  the  noble  lord, 
cognition  had  taken  place,  or  was  with  evidence  in  his  pocket  to 
mediuted  ?  Was  the  queen  yet  show  that  misconduct,  could  at* 
aware  of  the  death  of  the  king,  or  tempt  to  ajmly  to  that  house  for 
of  the  situation  in  which  she  stood  any  grant  of  public  money  to  an 
in  consequence    of  that  event?   unworthy  person  ?  This  was  real- 

ly  a  case  of  such  a  nature,  as  that 
house  was  bound  to  sift  to  the 


Had    any  communication  been 
made  to  her  majesty  upon  the 


subject  on  the  part  of  his  majes*    bottom  ;  and,  if  the  rumours  in 
ty's   ministers  ?— How  came  it   circulation     were    true,    iusttce 


justice 
should 
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thould  be  promptly  done  to  his 
najesty;  while  on  the  other  hand> 
if  these  rumours  were  mere  ca* 
lumniesy  no  timefthould  be  lost  in 
▼indicating  the  character  o£  the 
queen*    One  party  or  the  other 
must  have  been  grossly  ill  treated* 
But  when>  he  would  ask»  were 
the  rumoured  discoveries  made 
with  regard  to  the  misconduct  of 
the  queen?    Upon  the  death  of 
the  queen»  about  12  months  ago^ 
the  liturgy  was  altered^  and  on 
that  alteration  it  was  directed  that 
the  princess  of  Wales  should  be 
distinctly  prayed  for.     Yet,  on 
the  late  alteration  of  the  liturgy^ 
the  name  of  this  illustrious  per- 
lonage  is  left  out«    The  discove* 
Tjf  tben»  of  the  alleged  miscon* 
diuct  must,  have  been  made  with- 
in the  last  12  months,  or  whence 
the  diffisrence  between  these  two 
periods?    Why  was  she  to  be 
puUidy  prayed  for  as  princess  of 
Wales,  whose  name  was  to  be  al- 
together suppressed  when  she  be* 
came  queen  of  England  ?    Now 
the  question  was  brought  before 
the  house  and  the  country,  it  must 
not  be  blinked,  and  he  for  one 
had  no  hesiution  in  saying,  that 
if  the  queen  were  leaUy  guilty  of 
the  rumoured  misconduct,noquib» 
bles  of  kw,  or  quirks  in  evidence, 
Aould  prevent  justice  from  being 
immediately  rendered  to  the  kinr  • 
But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
queen  were  calumniated,he  would 
have  her  character  completely  vin^ 
dicated,  and  all  her  righu  assert* 
ed  and  maintained.     But  until 
her  character  were  re-established, 
he  could  not  consent  to  vote  her 
a  penny  of  the  public  money, 
Wnile  the  noble  lord  called  her 
merely  that  <<hi^h  personage,'^ 
instead  of  recognising  her  as  the 
fueen— >while  sul  Itsuy,  nayy  all 


Europe,  was  filled  with  romottrf 
of  her  guilt,  andof  official  inquiriet 
about  it— while  her  name  vrat 
omitted  in  the  liturgy— while  she 
was  not  acknowledged,  he  could 
not  agree  to  vote  her  die  means 
of  maintaining  herself,  until  the 
reasons  for  such  extraordinary 
circumstances  as  he  had  recited 
should  be  satisfactorily  explained. 
The  thick  cloud  that  covered  this 
case  must  be  removed — ^the  deep 
mystery  in  which  it  was  involved 
must  be  unravelled,  before  his 
mind  could  be  satisfied  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  proposed  grant* 
He  had  every  disposition  to  do 
justice  to  the  queen  ;  and  no  one 
would,  perhaps,  go  further  to  sup* 
port  her  right,  when  her  inno* 
cence  was  established*  He  had 
no  personal  knowledge  whatever 
of  her  majesty.  He  never  re* 
ceived*— he  never  expected  any 
favour  from  her.  His  object  was 
to  have  her  case  fully  explained^ 
from  an  anxiety  for  justice,  and 
from  a  solicitude  to  maintain  the 
moral  dignity  and  high  character 
of  the  monarchy  of  England. 

Mr.  Brougham  obsenred,  that 
if  his  right  honourable  friend,  who 
had  just  sat  down,  felt  so  peculU 
arly  the  delicacv  of  discussing 
this  question,  he  hoped  the  houso 
would,  for  various  reasons,  eive 
him  credit  for  feding  that  deuca* 
cy  even  more.  He  could  not» 
indeed,  enter  into  this  discussion 
without  pain;  but  he  hoped  the 
house  would  indulge  htm  with  its 
attention  for  a  few  moments,  and 
the  more  so,  as  he  differed  verj- 
materially  from  the  views  of  his 
right  honourable  friend  upon  the 
subject.  He  concurred  fully  with 
his  right  honourable  friend  as  to 
the  importance  of  the  question  ak 
luded  to ;  but  he  fek,  he  appre« 
beaded* 
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headed^  still  more  than  his  right 
hoBOurable  friend»  the  difficulty 
and  the  delicacy  which  that  ques- 
tion inTolved.  There  was  no 
difficulty,  however,  in  his  view,  in 
that  part  of  the  case  upon  which 
his  right  honourable  friend  had 
so  much  dwelt,  because  it  did 
not  appear  to  him  a  matter  of 
any  importance  whether  the  queen 
were  recognised  or  not  by  any  of 
the  means  recited  by  his  right  ho- 
nourable friend.  For  whether 
her  name  were  inserted  or  omit- 
ted in  the  liturgy,  or  in  any  act  of 
council,  she  was  constitutionally 
and  indisputably  queen  consort. 
Bein^  indeed  the  wedded  wife  of 
the  kmg,  the  moment  he  succeed- 
ed to  Vie  crown  she  was  eo  ^si 
queen  of  England.  Upon  the 
demise  of  his  father  she  in  fact 
became  as  lawfully  and  rightful- 
ly the  queen  as  her  husband  be- 
came the  king  of  this  country* 
Her  title,  then,  did  not  depend 
upon  any  words  in  the  liturgy, 
or  upon  any  act  of  council,  or  up- 
on any  expression  which  a  mmi- 
ster  of  the  crown  thought  proper 
to  employ  in  that  house.  Such 
thingst  fodeed,  had  no  effisct  what- 
ever upon  the  rights  of  the  queen  $ 
— 4hey  were  as  **  trifles  light  as 
air/'  and  could  not  operate  in  die 
slightest  degree  to  inpeach  the  ti- 
de of  her  majesty.  Nor  was  it 
in  the  power  of  that  house,  by 
any  vote  it  thought  proper  to  pro- 
nounce, to  impeach  that  tide.  So 
much  as  to  die  title  of  the  queen : 
and  now  as  to  the  proposed  vote 
of  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  her  dignity.  That  provision 
was,  it  appeared,  to  be  made  out 
of  the  general  sum  for  which  the 
minister  was  about  to  move; 
and  if  that  sum  were  sufficient  to 
aibrd  this  provision  in  addition 


to  all  the  other  objects  of  the 
grant,  that  must,  he  apprehended, 
serve  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
those  who  were  solicitous  for  the 
adequate  supply  of  her  majesty.-- 
Out  of  the  proposed  gfrant,  the 
proportion  which  would  be  requi- 
site to  make  good  to  the  queen 
the  loss  of  her  late  revenue  of  S5 
thousand  pounds  a  year  would 
be  furnished,  and  that  airan^- 
ment  was  at  present  to  his  mind 
quite  satisfactory,  for  he  could 
not  rest  upon  mere  technical  ob- 
jections.— Then  as  to  the  rumours 
to  which  his  right  honourable 
friend  had  alluded,  and  which 
were  imagined  to  cast  a  cloud  of 
suspicion  upon  the  character  of 
the  queen,  he  totally  disregarded 
such  rumours.  He  would,  in« 
deed,  refuse  his  ears  to  every 
diin?  like  rumour,  suspicion, 
or  msinuation,  so  long  as  her 
majesty  remained  queen  con- 
sort. He  would  listen  to  no  tales 
about  inquiry  or  commission,  nor 
would  he  allow  the  rumoured  re- 
sult of  any  rumoured  inquiry  to 
have  the  slightest  effect  upon  his 
judgement.  But  if  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  a  distinct  charge  a- 
gainst  the  queen  should  be  brought 
before  that  house,  he  hoped  he 
shocdd  be  found  to  act  as  became 
an  honest  member  of  parliament, 
by  pronouneing  a  fair  decision, 
not  only  between  the  parties  im- 
mediately concerned,  but  with  re*. 
gard  to  the  public  interest,  which 
me  consideration  of  such  an  impor- 
tant question  must  necessarily 
involve.  He  trusted  he  should 
be  found,  in  such  a  case,  ready  to 
do  equal  jusltice  to  the  queen,  to 
die  king,  and  to  the  public,  with 
a  due  re^rd  to  all  the  national 
and  constituuonal  points  natural- 
ly  belonging  to  such  an  investiga*^ 

tion. 
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tion.  Buttitt  some  specific  charge 
should  be  submitted  to  chat  house, 
he  was  determined  that  his  lips 
should  be  sealed  upon  the  sud- 
ject !  be  must sa7»however>  that^  in 
lustice  to  the  high  personage  al- 
luded t0|  he  thought  that  no  o- 
jpinion  should  be  expressed  unon 
her  conduct  merely  on  the  autho* 
rity  of  rumour.     If  any  charge 
should  be  preferred,  he  beggred  it 
to^  be  recollected  that  this  illnt* 
trioos  personage  was  not  remark* 
aUe  for  any  slowness  to  meet  ac- 
quation,  cnr  for  any  difficulty  to 
pffoye  her  innocence.    Remem- 
bering»  then,  her  alacrity  on  the 
subject  of  former  charges,  it  was 
but  candid  to  give  her  credit  for 
equal  alaaity  to  meet  any  charges 
that  might  hereafter  be  advanced, 
and  for  equal  £u;ility,  too,  in  con- 
founding her  accusers.    But  the 
question  which  his  right  honour- 
able friend  had  thought  proper 
to  discuss  was  of  such  an  impor- 
tant character,  that  he  hoped  gen- 
tlemen would  at  all  times  feel  the 
propriety  of  considering  it  with 
calmness  and  temper;  that  bound 
op  as  that  question  was  with  the 
feelings  of  all  the  royal  family, 
he  trusted  no  appeal  upon  the 
fubject  would  jwer  be  made  to 
any   turbulent  passions  out  of 
docurs.    Such  an  appeal,  indeed, 
upon  such  a  subject  could  not  be 
too  forcibly  deprecated  at  any 
time,  because  its  only  effect  would 
be  die  radical  subversion  of  the 
principles  of  justice.  But  especial- 
ly under  existing  circumstances, 
an  appeal  of  that  nature  must 
serve  to  raise  a  ferment  in  the 
country,  and  to  have  the  names 
of  illustrious  personages  dragged 
through  the  mire  ofeverjr  hust- 
ings mrou^hout  the  empire.    If 
any  discussion  of  this  important 


question  should  ever  arise  in  par- 
liament, its  character  was  ample 
guarantee  for  the  examination  of 
tlie  subject  with  justice,  modera« 
tion  ana  candour ;  and  deeply  in- 
terefted  as  he  must  be  in  the  ques* 
tion,  from  professional  considera- 
tions, as  well  as  from  hb  dutief 
as  a  member  of  that  house,  he 
would  enter  into  the  discussioa 
with  a  full  confidence  of  an  equi« 
table  result. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  he 
had  not  intended  to  address  the 
bouse  again  upon  a  auestion  of 
which  the  house  must  ted  the  ex- 
treme delicacy,  and  he  rose  only 
for  the  purpose  of  thanking  the 
honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman for  a  speech  which  did 
equal  honour  to  his  head  and  his 
heart,  and  which  must  have  car- 
ried conviction  to  all  who  heard 
it.  His  majesty's  ministers  had 
not  lost  sight  of  the  inconvenience 
which  mifht  arise  from  a  lapse  of 
the  provision  which  had  been 
made  for  an  illustrious  personage^ 
and  it  was  their  intention  to  sub- 
mit a  suitable  measure  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  house. 

The  house  having  gone  into  the 
committee,  grants  were  voted  ef 
600,0001.  for  army  services  in 
Great  Britain,  and  90OfifM.  for 
•Sfwifay  terriccs  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Vansittart  then  moved,that 
^  there  be  granted  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 900,000/.  towards  satis* 
fying  such  pensions,  payments, 
and  allowances,  as  would  have 
become  payaUe  out  of  the  conso* 
lidated  fund  of  the  united  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Irelandf 
or  out  of  the  civil  list,<in  case  the 
demise  of  his  majesty  had  not  oc- 
curred before  the  5th  of  April.'* 

Mr.  Tiemev  could  not  con- 
ceive how,  under  a  vote  so  word- 
ed. 
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edy  the  qaeen  was  to  be  proTided 
for.  She  could  not  receive  one 
single  farthing,  except  from  the 
charity  of  ministers ;  for  the  an- 
nnity  was  granted  to  her  majesty 
as  princess  of  Wales,  and  princess 
of  Wales  there  was  none.  He  did 
not  know,  therefore,  unless  they  in- 
troduced the  word  queen,  how  her 
claim  could  be  recognised. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 
A  sum  was  also  granted  for  cer- 
tain  extraordinary  expenses  of  the 
civil  list,  and  2,000,000/.  for  pay- 
ing off  outstanding  Irish  treasury 

In  a  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  it  was  resolved,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  that 
7»000,000/.  should  be  appropriated 
from  the  unapplied  aids  of  1819  to 
the  service  of  the  current  year. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Maberly, 
juxounts  were  ordered  relative  to 
the  revenue  of  last  year,  and  to 
the  deficiencies  in  the  consolidated 
fiind,  which,  he  said,  was  in  arrear 
to  between  10  and  11  millions. 

Mr.  Vansittart  contended,  that 
die  consolidated  fund  was  only  in 
arrears  eight  millions,  and  that 
had  been  partly  made  up. 

Mr.  Maberly  remind^  the  chan- 
cdlor  of  the  exchequer  that  there 
were,  besides,  3,000,000/.  due  to 
the  bank* 

Mr.  Vansittart  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  continue  such 
bills  as  would  expire  before  the 
meeting  of  the  next  parliament. 
He  did  this  on  the  precedent  of  an 
act  of  the  1st  of  Geo.  II. 

Feb.  22.-The  bill  for  suspending 
the  writs  for  Barnstaple,  &c.  went 
through  a  committee,  and,  after 
some  opposition  from  sir  C.  Haw- 
king was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

On  the  resolution  being  put, 
1820. 


'*  That  there  be  granted  a  sum  not 
exceeding  200,000/.  towards  sa- 
tisfying such  pensions,  payments, 
and  allowances  as  would  have  be- 
come payable  out  of  the  consoli- 
dated tund  of  the  united  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or 
out  of  the  civil  list,  in  case  the 
demise  of  the  crown  had  not  oc« 
curred  before  the  5th  of  April  ;** 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  he  wished  to 
know  how  it  was  possible,  and 
from  what  fund,  the  money  necet- 
sary  for  the  support  of  the  queen 
was  to  be  paid  ?  During  the  late 
''^ign,  provision  was  made  for  the 
princess  of  Wales ;  but  now  that 
royal  personage  was  queen  of  En- 
gland. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer observed,  the  money  to  be 
paid  out  of  this  grant  would,  were 
It  not  for  the  demise  of  the  crown, 
have  been  paid  in  th^  usual  way 
to  the  princess  of  Wales.  All  that 
was  intended  was,  to  pay  the  sums 
now  due  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
that  event  had  not  taken  place. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  that  first  he 
denied  the  power  of  the  right  ho- 
nourable  gentleman  to  make  any 
such  payment.  The  grant  to  the 
princess  of  Wales  was  one  of  those 
grants  which  were  subject  to  the 
Bfe  of  the  king,  and  not  given  to 
any  particular  individual.  Be- 
sides, there  was  not  now  any  such 
person  as  the  princess  of  Wales. 
If  it  was  intended  to  grant  to  her 
present  majesty  a  similar  provision 
to  that  made  for  the  princess  of 
Wales,  words  to  that  effect  ought 
to  be  introduced.  If  the  right 
honourable  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  granted  a  single  penny 
in  any  other  manner,  he  would  be 
guilty  of  an  offence  to  the.  house 
of  commons. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
C  said. 
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said,  the  ridit  honourable  gentle- 
man  knew  uiat  this  or  any  other 
paytoienty  officially  made,  could 
not  alter  the  sute  of  the  party  re- 
ceiving it. 

Mr.  Tierney  observed,  that  the 
only  provision  he  knew  of  was 
nade  for  her  royal  highness  the 
princess  of  Wales — but  there  was 
now  no  such  personage  in  exist- 
ence* How,  then,  could  they  vote 
a  grant  of  this  kind  ?  He  knew  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  dared 
Stot  mention  thename  of  the  queen. 
But  could  they,  he  would  ask^  give 
to  an  individual  not  mentioned 
UK  the  grant  a  sum  of  money  voted 
to  another  person  ? — He  should 
like  to  hear  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer '  mentjon  the  name  of 
the  queen^  as  he  wished  to  have  it 
recorded  on  the  journals.  What 
be  said  was  shortly  this — ^that  if 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
voted  the  grant  in  this  way,  he 
would  undertake  a  responsibility 
which  no  other  minister  would 
wish  to  incur.  In  a  word,  the  late 
grant  was  to  support  the  dignity 
of  the  princess  of  Wales*  and  had 
no  reference  to  the  queen. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer said,  that  the  sum  formerly 
granted  to  the  princess  of  Wales 
was  now  payable  to  the  queen> 
and  to  no  other  person. 

Mr.  Tierney  repeated,thatthere 
being  no  such  personage  as  the 
princess  of  Wales,  any  grant  to  the 
queen  should  be  so  stated  to  par- 
liament. But  they  were  now  called 
upon  to  give  to  another  what  had 
been  voted  to  the  princess  of 
Wales. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  that  the  individual  to  whom 
the  grant  had  been  made  still  re- 
mained, though  her  political  cha- 
racter was  changed.  Her  majesty 


had  a  right  to  receive  in  her  pre- 
sent situation  what  had  been  grant- 
ed to  her  in  another. 

Mr.  Hume  asked,  why  such  dif- 
ficulty was  made  about  mentioning 
at  once  that  the  grant  was  for  the 
queen?  By  merely  stating  this,  the 
objection  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Tierney)  would 
at  once  be  met. 

Mr.  Lushington  said,  that  the 
grant  moved  U>t  was  stated  to  be 
tor  paying  of  annuities,  &c.  pay* 
able  out  of  the  civil  list^  and  which 
would  have  been  duly  paid  but  for 
the  demise  of  the  crown.  It  would 
be  improper  to  mention  the  name  * 
of  her  majesty  as  one  of  the  persona 
receiving  an  annuity,  unless  all  the 
other  names  were  also  mentioned*, 
which  it  would  at  once  be  seen 
would  be  extremely  inconvenient. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr. 
Tierney,  sir  R.  Wilson,  and  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the 
resolution^  was  agreed  to. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  was  received,  and 
the  resolutions  agreed  to. 

Feb.  23.-Mr.Vansittart,with  the 
leave  of  the  house*  brought  in  a 
bill  **  to  indemnify  sudi  persons  in 
the  united  kingdom  as  have  omit- 
ted to  qualify  themselves  for  cer- 
tain employments."  The  bill  pass* 
ed  through  all  its  stages*. 

In  a  committee  of  supply  a 
grant  of  7*000,000/.  was  aereed 
to*  for  paying  off  exchequer  bills. 
House  of  lords,  Feb.  24.  — 
The  earl  of  Lauderdale  rose*  ia 
pursuance  of  notice*  observing 
that  the  case  he  had  to  state  was 
so  plain  and  clear  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  taking  up  much 
of  their  lordships'  time.  It  had 
been  die  uniform  practice  of  par- 
liament, for  a  great  number  of 
years*  that  all  the  votes  of  supply 
passed 
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passed  by  the  house  of  commons, 
during  die  session,  should  be  in- 
duded  in  an  appropriation  bill, 
which  came  up  to  that  house  for 
its  assent  in  the  usual  way,  and  it 
was  the  undoubted  right  of  their 
lordships  thus  to  exercise  a  legist 
lative  power  with  regard  to  the 
supplies  voted  by  the  other  house* 
In  the  present  insunce  that  prac- 
tice  had,  without  any  necessity, 
been  departed  from,  and  he 
thought  that  it  was  incumbent 
upon  their  lordships  to  assert 
their  undoubted  rights,  and  to 
pass  some  resolution  disapproving 
of  such  a  proceeding — a  proceecU 
ing  which  was  certainly  contrary 
to  the  oonsdtution,  and  which 
was  so  decided  in  1784,  when  the 
house  of  commons  passed  a  reso- 
lution, declaring  it  a  high  crime 
and  misdemeanour  for  any  officer 
of  the  crown  to  apply  money  in 
any  branch  of  the  public  service 
without  the  authority  of  an  act  of 
parliament  But  in  this  case  there 
were  not  only  the  votes  of  sums 
of  money  for  the  public  service, 
but  the  house  of  commons  had 
actually  voted  a  sum  of  money  to 
pay  annuities  under  the  civil  list 
act,  which  expired  on  the  demise 
of  his  majesty;  and  thev  had 
thus  assumed  a  power,  of  their 
own  authority,  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  law  which  de- 
clared that  these  annuities  should 
not  be  paid.  This  particularly 
applied  to  the  case  of  the  annusu 
sum  granted  to  the  princess  of 
Wales,  about  which,  according  to 
report,  much  had  been  said  in  the 
commons'  house  of  parliament. 
Were  ministers  aware  to  what 
extent  these  votes  went  ?  Was  it 
not  the  effect  of  them  to  continue 
to  the  king  the  income  granted 
to  his  majesty  as  prince  oTWaks, 


as  well  as  the  amoutit  of  the  civil 
list,  whilst  a  portion  of  the  here* 
ditai-y  revenues  also  fell  to  the 
crown  ?  Respecting  the  latter 
there  was  no  account,  and  mi- 
nisters themselves  did  not  seem  to 
be  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  votes  went.  It  was  in  vain 
for  the  noble  earl  opposite  to  re- 
cur to  the  precedents  of  1784  and 
1807}  in  these  cases  parliament 
was  dissolved  by  the  act  of  the 
crown  without  any  previous  com- 
munication of  its  intentions  j  but 
in  the  present  case  there  was  a 
previous  communication  of  the 
mtention  of  the  crown  to  dissolve 
the  parlianient,  which  rendered 
the  present  case  perfectly  unpre- 
cedented, and  which  undoubtedly 
rendered  it  incumbent  upon  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  to  take 
care  that  no  essential  forms  were 
departed  from.  If  the  house  of 
commons  could,  then,  in  one  in- 
stance, assume  die  power  of  vot- 
ing the  public  money  without  the 
concurrence  of  their  lordships, 
what  was  to  prevent  them  from 
setting  aside  the  privileges  of  dieir 
lordships' house  ?  It  surely  Was 
incumbent  upon  the  noble  tords 
opposite  to  take  care  that  no  such 
precedent  was  established  ;  for,  iJF 
the  universal  suffrage  and  annual 
parliament  men  could  unhappily 
gain  the  ascendency,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  first  step  of 
a  house  of  commons  so  const(* 
tuted  would  be  to  set  aside  the 
legisladve  privileges  of  that  house, 
»ad  here  would  oe  a  precedent 
established  to  assist  them.  It  was 
not  his  wish  to  impede  the  public 
business,  or  now  to  embarrass 
the  course  of  proceeding  which 
had  been  acted  upon;  but  he 
thought  it  indispensable  that  the 
house  should  come  to  some  reso- 
C  2  lutioo 
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lotion  expressive  of  their  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  in  order  that 
they  might  at  least  protest  against 
die  power  thus  assumed  by  the 
house  of  commons.  His  lordship 
concluded  by  moving  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  ir- 

**  ResolvedVt^Fhat  it  appears 
from  the  votes  of  the  house  of 
commons  now  on  the  table  of 
this  house,  that  the  commons' 
house  of  parliament  have  voted 
die  following  resolutions  :— 

^*  }.  That  a  sum,  not  exceed- 
ing 2y0O0fiO0I^  be  granted  to  his 
majesty  to  pay  o£F  and  discharge 
Iriih  treasury  bills,  charged  upon 
the  aids  or  supplies  of  1820,  out- 
standing and  unprovided  for. 

**  *  2.  That  a  sum,  not  exceed- 
ing 50,000/.,  be  granted  to  his 
loSLjtStjf  upon  account,  to  enable 
his  majesty  to  provide  for  such  ex- 
penses of  a  civil  nature  as  do  not 
form  a  part  of  the  ordinary  charges 
of  die  civil  list  for  the  year  1 820. 

«« «  3.  That  there  be  granted  to 
his  maiesty  the  sum  of  200,000/. 
towardfs  satisfying  such  annuities, 
pensions,  or  other  payments,  as 
would  have  been  payable  out  of 
the  consolidated  fund  of  the  unit- 
ed kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  or  out  of  the  civil  list,  in 
case  the  demise  of  his  late  majesty 
had  not  taken  place  before  the 
5th  day  of  April,  1820. 

*'  *  4.  That  a  sum,  upon  ac- 
count,not  exceeding  200,000/.  net, 
be  granted  to  his  majesty  towards 
defraying  the  charge  of  army  ser- 
vices in  Ireland  for  the  year  1820. 

**  *  5*  That  a  sum,  upon  ac- 
count, not  exceeding  600,000/., 
be  granted  to  his  majesty  towards 
defraying  the  charge  of  army  ser- 
vices at  home  and  abroad,  except 
in  Ireland,  for  the  year  1820. ' 

<<  Resolved -»  That  the  com- 


mons' house  of  parliament,inform' 
ed  by  his  majesty's  message  of  the 
intendeddissolutionof  parliament, 
have,  in  these  resolutions,  attempt- 
ed to  appropriate  money  to  be  paid 
for  services  subsequent  to  the  dis- 
solution, which  can  only  legally 
be  effected  by  an  act  of  parliament 
appropriating  the  supplies  voted  ; 
and  that  they  have  further,  in  a 
most  unprecedented  manner,  as- 
sumed the  power  of  providing  for 
and  authorising  the  payment  of 
certain  pensions  and  annuities, 
subsequent  to  the  dissolution  of 
parliament,  which  by  law  are  de- 
clared to  be  at  an  end. 

«'  Resolved — ^That  under  these 
circumstances  we  feel  it  our  duty 
to  declare,  that  though  we  regard 
these  proceedings  as  derogatory 
to  the  privileges  of  this  house  and 
of  parliament,  yet  we  are  induced, 
by  a  sense  of  the  state  in  which 
public  business  is  now  placed,  to 
forbear  from  any  immedfate  pro- 
ceedings, andtodeclarethat  we  will 
concur  in  indemnifying  those  who 
may  pay  money,  or  otherwise  act 
under  these  resolutions,  which  we 
must  nevertheless  deprecate,  as 
threatening  the  subversion  of  the 
best  and  wisest  principles  of  the 
constitution  of  our  country.** 

Theearl  of  Liverpool  observed, 
that  it  had  been  the  invariable 
practice  of  parliament  since  the 
revolution,  for  no  grantto  be  made 
nor  any  sum  to  he  levied  upon  the 
people,  without  the  authority  of 
an  act  of  parliament ;  and  this  was 
so  strictly  adhered  to,  that  in  the 
case  of  a  loan,  though  the  bargain 
was  made  between  die  first  lora  of 
the  treasury  and  the  chancellor  of 
die  exchequerand  the  contractors, 
and  the  first  instalment  actually 
paid,  still  It  was  paid- into  the  bank, 
and  not  touched  by  any  one^  dll 
authorized 
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authorized  to  be  drawn  out  for 
the  public  service  by  an  act  of  par- 
liament. But  with  respect  to 
votes  of  supply,  the  practice  had 
been  different ;  it  had  been  the 
constant  practice  for  the  house  of 
commons  to  vote  various  sums  for 
different  branches  of  the  public. 
service,  under  the  authority  of 
which  votes  alone  the  money  had 
been  applied.  It  was  true  that 
all  these  votes  were  included  in 
the  appropriation  bill,  which  at  the 
end  of  the  session  came  up  to  their 
lordships*  house ;  but  the  fact  was, 
that  frequently,  particularly  if  the 
session  was  long,  half  the  money 
wanted  for  the  different  branches 
of  the  public  service  had  been  ex- 
pended before  the  appropriation 
bill  was  brought  up  to  that  house. 
He  could  not  see  any  difference  of 
principle,  therefore,  between  the 
case  he  had  just  stated  and  that  of 
a  dissolution  happening  in  the 
middle  of  the  usual  period  of  a 
session,  when,  after  the  meeting 
of  the  new  parliament,  an  appro- 
priation bill,  including  all  the 
sums  voted,  might  still  he  passed. 
As  to  the  resolution  passed  in 
1784,  it,  in  his  mind,  proved  the 
direct  contrary  of  what  was  urged 
by  the  noble  earl,  as  it  showed  Uiat 
Uie  practice  of  the  house  of  com* 
mons  had  been  what  he  had  just 
stated;  and  it  was  well  known 
that  tbe  object  of  passing  that  re- 
solution was  to  prevent  a  dissolu- 
tion which  was  suspected  to  be  in- 
tended by  the  crown*  Bpt  the 
passing  such  a  resolution  proved 
that  the  practice  had  been  different 
to  what  that  resolution  referred  to. 
With  regard  to  the  civil  list  act,  it 
was  not  correctly  stated,  that  it 
had  expired,  as,  though  the  sums 
named  in  it  ceased  to  be  payable, 
tfap  rJSguJaiipAs  in  tlie  act  were  of 


the  nature  of  permanent  regular 
tions,  and  all  that  had  been  done 
was  to  vote  a  sum  for  current  ez« 
penses  for  tbe  quarter  intervening 
between  the  dissolution  of  liie  pre- 
sent parliament  and  the  calling 
of  a  new  one.  I ««;  did  not  see  the 
necessity  ©f  coming  to  any  resolu* 
tion  upon  the  subject ;  but  at  all 
events  he  could  not  agree  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  noble lord,whicb 
conveyed  a  strong  censure  upon 
the  house  of  commons,  their  lord* 
sliips  having  in  their  address  to  the 
throne  pledged  themselves  to  con- 
cur in  any  measure  for  expediting 
the  public  business.  He  was,  how-> 
ever,  ready  to  meet  the  views  of 
the  noble  lord  in  some  respects  by 
a  resolution  recognising  the  rights 
of  that  house,  and  he  ther^ore 
moved  as  an  amendment,  to  leave 
out  the  resolutions  after  die  stateip- 
ment  of  the  resolutions  of  the  house 
of  commons,  and  to  insert,  **  that 
this  house,  from  the  state  of  the 
public  business,  acquiesce  in  these 
resolutions  althoudi  no  act  may 
be  passed  to  jjive  them  effect.** 

The  marquis  of  Lansdown  said, 
the  question  was  one  of  the  great* 
est  importance,  as  affecting  the 
constitutional  rights  of  that  houiei 
and  when  it  was  asserted  that  their 
lordships  had  in  their  address  to 
the  throne  agreed  to  expedite  the 
publicbusiness  as  much  as  possible* 
he  must  tell  the  noble  earl  that 
the^  had  not  agreed  to  abandon 
their  constitutional  righu.  The 
cases  where  the  house  of  commons 
acted  in  the  usual  manner  in  their 
votes,  without  being  informed  of 
there  being  any  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  crown  to  dissolve  th^rn, 
were  totally  different  from  the 
present  instance,  where  the  inform- 
ation of  the  intention  of  the  crown 
to  dissolve  the  parliament  had  been 
C  3  given* 
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giYcn,  and  where,  conseqnently, 
every  arrangement  might  have 
been  made  .to  ensure  a  regular 
course  of  proceeding.  That  it  had 
been  unilormly  the  case  since  the 
revolution,  for  the  grants  of  pub- 
lic money  made  by  the  other  house 
to  pass  under  the  review  of  their 
lordships,  in  order  to  their  being 
incorporated  in  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, cou}d  not  be  denied  ;  and 
'  the  noble  earl  most  erroneouslyde- 
scribed  the  resolution  of  the  house 
of  commons  in  1784,  when  he 
said  that  it  proved  the  practice  of 
the  house  to  be  diflferent.  The 
fact  was,  that  the  resolution  was 
merelydeclaratory  of  thelaw  of  the 
}and  5  it  appeared  so  upon  tlie  face 
of  it,  and  was  well  known  to  be  so 
from  the  history  of  it.  It  had 
been  most  truly  observed  by  his 
noble  friend,  that  for  the  house  of 
commons  to  assume  the  power  of 
voting  the  public  money  without 
the  concurrence  of  their  lordships, 
was  a  most  injudicious  precedent 
to  set ;  for  there  could  be  no  idoubt, 
that  if  those  persons  who  aimed  at 
pur  institutions  and  establishments 
could  unhappily  obtaiii  the  ascen- 
dency, the  first  step  of  a  house  of 
commons  constituted  by  them, 
would  be  to  take  away  the  legis- 
lative privileges  of  their  lordships. 
His  noble  friend  had  also  observ- 
ed U|X)n  the  anomalous  proceeding 
to  which  recourse  had  been  had 
with  regard  to  the  civil  list,  it  ap- 
pearing that  his  majesty  would 
not  only,  pending  the  dissolution, 
have  his  revenue  as  king  of  Eng- 
land, but  also  that  which  was 
granted  to  him  as  prince  of  Wales, 
and  a  portion  of  the  hereditary  re- 
venues of  the  crown.  It  was  high- 
ly proper  that  the  noble  earl  should 
give  some  explanation  upon  this 
pointy  as  it  did  not  appear  to  have 


been  known  to  what  extent  the 
vote  went. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  said,  the 
vote  on  account  of  the  civil  list 
was  for  a  specific  sum,  200,000/.^ 
and  that  it  did  not  in  the  least  in- 
terfere with  the  settlement  of  the 
civil  list  by  the  new  parliament. 
As  to  the  payment  of  the  annuities 
undfsr  the  civil  list  act,  it  was  noy 
thing  more  than  would  have  been 
done  as  a  matter  of  course  for  the 
current  quarter,  had  parliament 
continued  sitting. 

The  earl  of  Donouj^hmore  exr 
pressed  his  approbation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  noble  earl  with 
whom  the  motion  originated,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  acquiesced 
in  the  amendment,  by  which  he 
thought  that  quite  enough  was 
done  to  protect  the  privileges  of 
the  house. 

*    The  amendment  was  then  car* 
ried  without  a  division. 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale  present- 
ed a  petition  from  the  mayor,  al- 
dermen and  corporation  of  the 
borough  of  Barnstaple,  praying 
to  be  heard  by  counsel  against  the 
writs  bill.  The  petition  was  order- 
ed to  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  earl  of  Carnarvon  thought, 
that  though  the  petitioners  had  ^ 
right  to  be  heard  by  counsel  a^ 
gainst  the  measure,  as  far  as  their 
mterests  were  concerned,  they 
ought  not  to  be  heard  on  the  se- 
cond reading  under  the  present 
circumstances.  All  thatthe  mayor 
and  corporation  could  presume  tq 
ask  was,  that  the  word  Barnstaple 
should  be  omitted,  for  with  the  ge- 
neral principle  that  was  to  affect 
other  boroughs  they  had  nothing 
to  do.  Upon  that  ground,  there- 
fore, he  should  oppose  the  motion 
for  the  hearing  of  counsel  on  the 
second  reading.— Great  inconve- 
nience 
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Tiience  would  necessarily  follow, 
if  they  were  to' hear  the  arguments 
of  counsel  on  that  great  constitu- 
tional question,  in  which  the  coun*- 
try  felt  so  deep  an  interest,  and 
in  the  disposal  of  which  he  hoped 
that  their  lordships,  felt  how  much 
they  owed  to  the  other  house  of 
parliament,  and  to  the  constitu- 
tion In  general*  There  were  four 
boroughs  entunerated  in  the  writs 
bill,w£tch,jn  thejudgementof  the 
other  house,  would,  if  permitted  to 
exercise  the  elective  iranchise,  be 
in  all  probability  corruptly  repre- 
sented* As  the  measures  which 
were  considered  necessary  could 
not  be  completed  before  the  meet- 
ing of  dienewparliament,it  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  go  on  hearing 
counsel  and  evidence  at  their  bar 
uponthe  principle  of  that  measure^ 
which  the  present  parliament 
would  not  carry  into  effect.  The 
committee  was  the  proper  place 
to  inquire  whether  Barnstaple 
ought  to  be  included  or  jiot ;  that, 
therefore,  was  the  occasion  upon 
which  counsel  ought  to  be  heard, 
and  not  on  tlie  second  reading. 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale  contend- 
ed tliat  it  was  the  uniform  prac- 
tice of  parliament  to  hear  petitions 
by  counsel  against  the  principle 
of  any  bill,  as  far  as  it  affected 
their  rights  and,  therefore,  that 
they  were  bound  to  hear  tlie  pre- 
sent petitioners  on  the  second  read- 
ing. 

Earl  Grosvenor  maintained  that 
it  would  be  attended  widi  great 
inconvenience,  and  wasnotrequir- 
fed  by  the  nature  of  tlie  case. 

The  lord  chancellor  said,  diat 
they  were  entitled  to  be  heard 
against  the  principle  and  enact** 
ments  of  the  bill ;  it  was,  in  fact, 
necessary  to  justice.  The  enact- 
ment declared  Id  effect  that  the 


sheriff  of  the  county  should  no^ 
obey  the  king's  writ,  and  he  Imew 
of  boroughs  which  had  fallen  into 
the  same  state  with  that  of  Barn- 
staple and  the  others  that  were 
deprived  of  their  rights,  but  were 
afterwards  found  tc^possess  claims 
to  those  rights  wWcli  ought  not 
to  have  been  invaded. 

Earl  Grosvenor  thought  it  would 
be  a  bad  compliment  to  the  house 
of  commons  if  their  lordships  were 
to  refuse  their  concurrence  in  a 
measure  of  so  much  impoitance 
to  them,  especially  as  they  only  re- 
quired a  suspension  of  the  rights 
till  the  final  measure  could  be  de- 
termined. 

The  lord  chancellor  conceived 
that  the  suspension  was  itself  an 
evil  of  no  small  magnitude,  and 
therefore  should  be  left  open  to 
tlie  proceedings  of  petitions  accord- 
ing to  established  usage. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdown  in- 
sisted that  there  was  a  wide  di- 
stinction between  the  suspension 
and  the  privation  of  a  right,  though 
the  arguments  of  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  went  to  confound 
them.  The  subject  was  not  enti- 
tled to  the  same  remedies  in  both 
cases.  Besides,  in  the  present  ii> 
stance,  the  other  house  was  only 
anxious  to  retain  that  power  v/aich 
was  necessary  to  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice and  to  protect  the  purity  of 
election.  The  proceeding  was  li- 
able to  objection,  but  to  less  objec- 
tion than  the  opposite  course. 

Lord  Dacre  said,  that  the  other 
house  of  parliament,  after  a  long 
and  patient  investigation,  had  re- 
solved on  the  measure  of  suspend- 
ing the  writs.  The  facilities  which 
that  house  possessed  of  preventing 
the  returns,  were  taken  away  by 
a  premature  dissolution  ;  so  that 
tlieir  lordships  were  placed  in  thfs 
Q  4e  situation— 
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situation^ither  to  act  upon  the 
notoriety  of  the  vicious  practices 
of  the  boroughs,  to  depend  on  the 
statements  of  the  otlier  house,  or 
to  go  into  an  investigation  them- 
selves^ which  thev  could  not  con- 
duct to  a  close.  He  thought  that, 
consistently  with  justice  to  all  par- 
ties, they  might  consent  to  hear 
the  petitioners  in  the  committee, 
and  so  avoid  the  delay,  which 
might  enable  them  to  continue  the 
practices  which  tended  to  increase 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  country. 

After  some  further  observations 
from  the  earls  of  Lauderdale  and 
Carnarvon,  in  which  each  defend- 
ed his  former  sentiments,  their 
lordships  divided  on  the  question 
that  counsel  should  be  heard  on 
the  second  reading  of  tlie  bill. 
The  division  was— 

Contents         -        -    12 
Not  Contents     -    -     11 

Majority  •     -        1 
Feb.  25. — On  the  third  reading 
of  the  mutiny  bill. 

The  earl  Grosvenor  objected  to 
the  amount  of  the  force  with 
which  the  country  was  burthened, 
but  he  did  not  mean  to  oppose  the 
bill  in  the  present  state  of  the 
public  business,  and  looking  to  the 
understood  near  approach  of  a 
dissolution.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, look  with  any  satisfaction  at 
the  termination  of  the  present  par- 
liament, when  he  reflected  upon 
the  various  measures  that  mi^ht 
have  been  taken  into  consideration 
with  advantage  to  the  public,  but 
which  would  be  interrupted  by 
the  dissolution;  and  when  he  con- 
sidered also  that  there  was  in  rea- 
lity nothing,  so  far  as  he  could  un- 
derstand, uiat  need  have  prevent- 
ed the  session  from  being  carried 
on    to    its    usual    termination. 


Amongst  the  important  questions 
which  ought  to  have  been  taken 
into' consideration  and  determined 
upon,  was  the  civil  list ;  instead  of 
which,  the  dignity  of  the  crown 
was  actually  left  without  any  pc o« 
vision  for  its  support.  Connected 
with  this  subject  there  was  also 
another  important  question  rela- 
tive to  the  situation  of  the<iiieen ; 
which,  whenever  it  did  come 
under  consideration,  he  should 
discuss  with  the  utmost  freedom. 
He  put  it  to  the  noble  lords  oppo- 
site, whether  they  ought  not,  be- 
fore dissolving  the  present  par- 
liament,  to  have  considered  whe- 
ther they  could  not  have  brought 
forward  some  measure  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  people?  It  could  not  be  denied 
that  much  discontent  and  irritated 
feeling  prevailed  amongst  tjie 
people,  not  only  here^'  but  in  fo- 
reign countries ;  and  when  they 
heard  of  the  assassination  of  the 
duke  de  Berri  in  France,  and  of 
the  atrocious  conspiracy  discover- 
ed  here,  said  to  have  for  its  object 
the  assassination  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,  by  a  band  of  despera- 
does, there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
the  existence  of  a  highly  irri- 
tated state  of  feeling.  It  was^ 
however,  for  his  majesty's  mini- 
sters  seriously  to  consider  whether 
the  measures  they  had  not  long 
since  carried  through  parliament, 
had  not  had  an  efiect  which  was 
predicted  from  them  by  some  of 
nis  noble  friends — that  of  indu- 
cing men  who  were  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  openly  meetin?, 
to  associate  in  secret  cabals  lead- 
ing to  the  most  mischievous  con? 
sequences  ?  It  had  been  precisely 
so  in  France,  where,  whilst  a  lil 
beral  system  prevailed  m  the  go- 
vernment, there  was  a  feeling  of 
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satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  peo» 
pie ;  but  when  a  disposition  was 
evinced  of  resorting  to  harsh  and 
arbitrary  measures,  then  followed 
a  highly  irritated  state  of  public 
feelingy  and  an  atrocious  assassi- 
nation. And  it  was  for  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  to  consider  whe- 
ther the  harsh  measures  they  had 
resorted  to,  unaccompanied  by 
any  manifestation  of  a  desire  to  al- 
leviate the  discontents  of  the  peo- 
ple, had  not  a  tendency  to  excite 
to  acts  of  assassination. 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale  spoke 
to  order,  observing,  that  it  was 
highly  improper  to  charge  any 
body  of  men,  whether  on  the  mi- 
nisterial  or  opposition  side  of  the 
house,  with  conduct  that  tended 
to  excite  to  assassination. 

The  earl  Grosvenor  disclaimed 
the  slightest  intention  of  imputirg 
to  any  persons  conduct  that  ten£ 
ed  to  excite  to  assassination ;  he 
only  meant  to  dwell  upon  the  ex- 
pediency of  resorting  to  such  mea- 
sures as  might  tend  to  alleviate 
the  discontent  of  the  people ;  he 
did  not  mean  that  any  effort 
should  be  made  to  satisfy  wretches 
who  conspired  assassination,  but 
that  conduct  should  be  pursued  to 
conciliate  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  people  who  were  itifFering 
under  distress  arising  from  the 
great  pressure  of  taxation.  The 
present  period  was  one  of  very  ge- 
neral irritation — great  discontent 
prevailed  in  Spain,  owing  to  the 
bad  system  of  the  government — 
in  France^— in  Germany — and  in 
the  north  pfltalj ;  but  it  was  sure- 
ly incumbent  upon  4II  govern- 
ments to  adopt  every  practicable 
measure  to  concilia!^  the  people, 
to  soothe  irritation,  and  as  far  as 
possible  to  allay  discontent.  After 
some   further    observations,    his 


lordship  sat  down,  declining  any 
opposition  to  the  bill  under  pre* 
sent  circumstances. 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale  ex* 
pressed  his  satisfaction  that  his  no» 
ble  friend  had  disclaimed  all  in* 
tention  of  imputing,  in  that  house, 
conduct  tending  to  excite  to  assas- 
sination, which  interpretation  some 
of  his  language  seemed  to  bear. 

The  bin  was  read  a  third  time 
and  passed  ;  as  were  also  the  ex- 
piring laws  bill,  and  the  local  ju- 
risdictions bill. 

The  earl  of  Carnarvon,  pre- 
vious to  addressing  the  house  re- 
specting the  bill  for  suspending 
writs  for  the  election  of  members 
for  four  boroughs,  wished  to  know 
if  any  steps  had  been  taken  in  pur- 
suance ol  the  address  of  the  house 
last  July,  for  the  prosecution  of 
three  witnesses  examined  in  the 
Barnstaple  case? 

Lord  viscount  Sidmouth  said, 
not  being  aware  the  question  was 
to  be  put  to  him,  he  was  unable  to 
answer  it ;  he  had  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  there  had  been  no  delay, 
but  he  would  inquire,  and  give  the 
the  information  required. 

The  earl  of  Carnarvon  then  ad- 
dressed the  house  on  the  subject 
of  the  bill.  It  had  been,  he  said, 
the  practice  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons for  a  long  series  of  years  to 
suspend  the  issue  of  new  writs  to 
boroughs  charged  with  corrup- 
tion, until  the  case  of  such  bo* 
roughs  could  be  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated.  This  was  all  that  was 
asked  by  the  present  bill.  The 
writs  that  had  been  suspended  for 
many  months,  it  was  now  only 
asked  further  to  suspend,  during 
the  short  interval  between  the  dit» 
solution  of  the  present  parliament 
and  the  calling  of  the  new  one. 
If  they  did  not  do  this,  there  was 
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little  hope  that  any  permaneot 
measure  would  be  agreed  to^  as 
hj  allowing  these  four  boroughs 
to   return  eight  members,  their 
cases  might  become  so  complica- 
ted by  new  circumstances  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  come  to 
any  decision  respecting  their  ori- 
ginal guilt*    He  was  one  of  those 
who  had  always  opposed  general 
systems  of  parliamentary  reform ; 
but  such  a  reform  as  was  likely  to 
arise  from  the  proceedings  recom- 
mended in  the  house  of  commons, 
with  regard  to  those  boroughs, 
was  one  to  which  their  lordships 
ought  to  lend  their  active  and  zea- 
lous co-operation. — ^The  house  of 
commons  at  least  had  shown,  that 
when  qaestioss  of  this  kind  came 
before  them,  they  exercised  the 
most  indefatigable  industry  to  sift 
corruption   to  the  bottom,  and 
were  ready  to  take  such  measures 
as>with  the  assistance  of  that  bouse, 
were  calculated  to  bring  about 
that  species  of  parliamentary  re- 
form, which,  in  its  consequences, 
could  produce  nothing  but  benefit 
to  the  country.    He  would  ask 
them  to  consider  what  the  feelings 
of  the  country  would  be,  if,  when 
they  saw  that  a  bill  was  brought 
into  ^e  other  house,  to  annihilate 
altogether  tlie  rights  of  one  of 
these  boroughs  on  the  ground  of 
corruption,  if,  when  they  saw  that 
the  motion  was  made  by  a  young 
nobleman,  a  descendant  of  that 
family  who  had  m^de  the  name 
of  Russell  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen,  and  that  the  leading 
minister  in  that  house  hadideclared 
his  cordial  assent  to  that  species 
of  reform,  they  found  at  the  same 
time  the  ministers  in  tlieir  lord- 
ships'house  prepared  to  inteipose 
their  chilling  negative  to  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  the   people* 


The  revival  of  the  same  corrup- 
tion, of  the  same  immorality  and 
perjury  at  the  next  general  election, 
was  an  evil  that  ought  to  be  avoid- 
ed, and  to  be  equally  deprecated 
by  loyalists  and  radical  reformers. 
It  had  been  stated  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  it  was  a  great  hard- 
ship to  take  away  the  rights  of 
these  boroughs  even  for  a  day;  but 
all  they  were  asked  to  do,  was 
that  which  the  house  of  conmions 
itself  could  have  done  by  its  own 
authority,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  dissolution.    The  situation  of 
the  borouehs  in  the  passing  of  this 
bill,  would  be  precisely  that  of  an 
individual  who  was  committed  for 
want  of  bsul,  and  whose  rights 
were    therefore  suspended    until 
his  case  could  be  tried.    All  he 
contended  for  was,  that  while  the 
question  was  at  issue  between  the 
netitioners  and  the  country,  that 
house  should  not  decide  against 
the  country ;  for,  if  the  writs  were 
issued,  and  members  were  again 
returned  for  these  boroughs  with- 
out any  proof  that   they  were 
elected  by  corrupt  means,  there  was 
no  way  that  he  knew  of  to  prevent 
such  members  from  sitting  in  par- 
liament.   A  case  occurred  in  the 
year  1T79,  with  respect  to  the  bo- 
rough of  Shaftesbury,  which  ap- 
peared to  him  completely  in  point. 
Proceedings  were  adopted  at  that 
period    against   the  borough  of 
Shaftesbury.    A  bill  was  intro- 
duced shortly  after  into  the  house, 
empowering  the  speaker  to  issue 
writs  in  cases  of  death  during  the 
prorogation ;  and  in  that  bill  a 
clause  was  introduced,  suspending 
the  operation  of  the  act  with  re- 
spect to  the  borough  of  Shaftesbury 
during  tjie  period  of  the  next  pro- 
rogation.     In  that  measure  the 
house  of  lords  concurred,  It  could 
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not  be  contended  that  the  bill  aU 
}aded  to  'was  a  boon,  from  which 
an  exception  might  be  made ;  for 
the  moment  a  law  was  passed,  it 
was  as  much  the  law  of  the  land 
as  if  it  had  existed  for  ages.  An- 
other objection  to  the  bill  was,  that 
it  commanded  the  sheriffs  not  to 
obey  the  king's  writs.  But  what 
was  the  meaning  of  this  objection  ? 
Did  they  mean  to  say  it  was  dis* 
respectful  to  the  king,  to  pass  a 
measure  which  could  not  be  car- 
ried into  effect  without  his  own 
sanction  and  assent  ?  It  was  ab» 
surd  to  suppose  it.  The  noblelord 
on  the  woolsack  had  contended, 
on  the  former  night,  if  he  under- 
stood him  correctly,  that  when  a 
public  measure  was  passing,  every 
body  or  individual,  who  felt  them* 
selves  aggrieved,  had  a  right  to 
be  heard  by  counsel,  and  their 
lordships  had  no  discretion  to  re* 
fuse  the  exercise  of  that  right. 
The  present  was  not  a  private  bill ; 
it  was  a  temporary  measure,  to 
prevent  a  great  inquiry  from  being 
prejudiced ;  and  the  greatest  mis- 
chief might  arise  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  general  principle,  that 
public  measures  might  be  delayed 
by  the  arguments  of  counsel,  and 
the  examination  of  witnesses  at 
the  bar.  But  was  this  principle 
adhered  to,  in  cases  where  the 
standing  orders  were  suspended  to 
pass  billi  in  one  day  ?  and  was  it 
too  much  to  request,  in  the  pre* 
sent  case,  that  a  measure  of  such 
importance  to  the  public  interests 
should  not  be  lost  for  ever?  After 
some  further  observations,  to  the 
same  effect,  his  lordship  conclu- 
ded by  movingf  that  the  order 
for  the  hearing  of  counsel  at  the 
baron  that  day,  should  be  dischar- 
ged. 
Tlicearl  of  Liverpool  said,  he 


had  no  wish  that  .the  present  bill 
should  be  disposed  of  by  any  thing 
like  a  side  wind ;  for  though  it 
was  true  that  upon  public  mea« 
sures  it  was  not  the  practice  to 
hear  counsel,  yet  in  that  case  the 
interests  of  parties  were  so  direct- 
or affected,  it  would  be  hard  to  re* 
fuse  to  hear  them  by  counsel  at  the 
bar.  He  stood  in  a  different  si- 
tuation from  some  noble  lords  who 
opposed  the  bilL  He  was  one  of 
them  who  thought  that  if  a  case 
of  corruption  could  be  fairly  made 
out,  a  bi^U  to  disfranchise  the  bo- 
rough so  offending  was  a  measure 
fit  to  be  entertained  by  parlia^ 
ment.  But  that  was  not  the  ques- 
tion now.  It  was  one  thing  to 
say  that  the  borough  should  be 
disfranchised  when  the  case  watf 
made  out,  and  another  thing  to 
say  that  before  the  case  was  made 
out  the  rights  of  such  boroughs 
should  be  suspended  until  by  evi« 
dence  at  the  bar  they  were  proved 
to  have  forfeited  them.  He  did 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  power 
exercised  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons, of  suspending  the  writs  of 
boroughs  not  disfranchised,  was 
a  very  strong  power.  If  the  pos- 
session of  that  power  was  at  this 
moment  a  new  question,  he  would 
be  disposed  to  doubt  much  die 
propriety  of  investing  it  in  either 
house  of  parliament.— The  house 
of  commons,  however,  had  un- 
doubtedly exercised  the  right,  and 
it  wa$  not  expedient  to  try  it  now. 
In  thecase  of^Shaftesbury  thehouse 
of  commons  had  exercised  that 
right,  and  all  that  parliament  did, 
by  the  clause  allifded  to  in  the  new 
bill|Was  to  leave  the  case  of  Shaftes- 
bury in  the  same  state  as  it  would 
have  been  in  if  the  bill  had  not 
passed.  It  bore  no  reference  to  the 
present  measure,  which  amount** 
^  ed 
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ed  to  this— whether,  when  par- 
Itament  had  no  existence,  they 
would  say,  without  having  any 
evidence  before  them,  that  the 
rights  of  the  crown  should  not  be 
exercised,  nor  those  of  the  persons 
concerned,  who  were  not  yet  pro- 
ved to  have  been  guilty.  It  was 
possible  that  their  lordships  might 
differ  from  the  house  of  commons; 
they  had  done  so  upon  other  oc- 
ca5ions,and  the  very  actof  hearing 
evidence  was  in  itself  a  presump- 
tion that  they  might  differ.  The 
measure  was  in  fact  a  serious  inno- 
vation upon  the  principles  of  the 
constitution  to  which  there  was  no- 
•  thing  analogous.  It  was  said  to 
be  a  serious  inconvenience  to  pro- 
ceed to  elect  members  for  the  bo- 
roughs named  in  the  bill ;  but  the 
noble  lord  had  seemed  to  forj^et, 
that  four  members  out  of  the  eight 
were  now  sitting. — ^Nor  was  it 
true  that  the  question  as  to  the 
corrupt  practices  must  drop ;  for, 
if  a  sufficient  case  could  be  made 
out,  they  would  go  to  the  aues* 
tion  as  u  nothing  had  since  hap- 
pened. The  alternative  for  their 
lordships  to  consider  was  this— 
whetlier  it  would  be  better  to  run 
the  risk  of  having  eight  members 
returned  by  undue  influence,  or 
to  adopt  the  strong  measure  of 
deprivmg  the  people  of  their 
ngnts  for  a  time  upon  a  princi- 
ple supported  by  no  analogy,  or, 
if  by  any  analogy,  by  a  remote 
one  founded  on  a  practice  of  a 
very  doubtful  nature  ? 

Theearl  of  Damley  declared  his 
intention  of  voting  for  the  bill. 

The  lord  chancellor  did  not  con- 
ceive that  any  arguments,  which 
might  be  urged  by  counsel,  could 
at  all  chanee  the  opinion  which  he 
entertainea  on  the  subject.  A 
noble  earl  had  talked  ot  the  ne- 


cessity of  consulting  the  feelings 
and  interest  of  the  public.  It  was 
the  conviction  of -his  (the  lord 
chancellor's)  mind,  resulting  from 
long  experience,  that  the  only  ef- 
fectual mode  of  consulting  tlie 
feelings  and  interest  of  the  public, 
was  by  doing  justice.  Let  par- 
liament invariably  do  justice,  and 
justice  would  eventu;dly  be  done 
to  them.  Now,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, he  contended,  it  would  be 
the  height  of  injustice  to  agree  to 
the  bill  under  consideration,  and 
thereby  suspend  the  ri|^hts  of  a 
portion  of  the  people,  without  any 
ground  which  would  render  such 
a  proceeding  warrantable.  It  was 
impossible  that  their  lordships 
could  be  satisfied  to  take  such  a 
step  without  any  evidence  to  show 
its  expediency.  Under  existing 
circumstances,  any  attempt  to  ob- 
tain such  evidence,  at  their  own 
bar,  would  be  futile  ;  and,*  with 
all  possible  respect  for  the  house 
of  commons,  no  noble  lord,  he 
presumed,  would  argue  that  their 
lordships  should  proceed  on  the 
evidence  taken  before  a  committee 
of  that  house.  Even  if  that  evi» 
dence  were  admissible  by  their 
lordships,  it  did  not  at  all  go  to 
the  question  of  the  expediency  of 
disfranchising  the  boroughs  in 
question,  but  merdy  estaolished 
the  corruption  of  a  part  of  the 
electors.  The  fact,  that  the  house 
of  commons  permitted  four  of  the 
members  for  those  boroughs  to 
retain  their  seats,  was  a  conclusive 
proof  of  this. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdown 
supported  the  bill.  He  was  quite 
aware  that  a  certain  apparent  in- 
equality in  the  repre&enution  was 
desirable,  as  producing  a  greater 
real  equality  in  the  representation 
than  any  theoretical  system,  pjo- 
ceedinip 
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needing  on  a  different  principle. 
But  he  maintained,  that  when  this 
was  carried  to  excess,  it  ought  to 
he  corrected.  He  admitted  to  the 
noble  and  learned  lord,  that  indi* 
▼iduals  and  bodies  of  indiyiduah 
ought  to  be  protected  in  their 
ri|^ts ;  hut  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  they  possessed  those 
rights,  and  ought  to  exercise  them, 
not  for  selfish  purposes,  but  for 
the  general  benefit.  All  that  the 
btU  tended  to  do  was  ro  suspend 
the  exercise  of  the  elective  min- 
chise  in  the  boroughs  in  question 
daring  the  interval  which  the  ex* 
pected  dissolution  would  occasion, 
thereby  leaving  the  question  for 
the  determination  of  the  new  par- 
liament  precisely  in  the  state  in 
which  it  was  at  present. 

Earl    Grosvenor  farther  er- 

Eiained  the  misapprehension  which 
ad  taken  place  with  respect  to 
what  had  fallen  from  him  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  evening, 
and  expressed  his  conviction  diat 
no  noble  lord  could  for  a  moment 
toppose  him  capable  of  palliating 
the  dreadful  atrocity  recently  con- 
templated. On  the  question  im- 
mediately before  their  lordships, 
he  entirely  concurred  in  the  opi- 
nion of  his  noble  friend  who  had 
just  sat  down* 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  that  his 
noUe  friend  had  a  fuller  opportu- 
nity of  explaining  his  observations. 
The  noble  earl  then  moved,  that 
the  farther  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion before  their  lordships  be  ad- 
journed for  a  fortnight. 

On  this  motion  meir  lordships 
divided-— 
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In  the  commons,  the  same  day, 
Mr.  Hume  detailed  thecruel  treat* 
ment  of  the  master  and  crew  of 
the  brig  Charles,  of  Aberdeen,  by 
the  governor  of  Teneriff;  and 
concluded  with  moving  for  several 
papers  relative  to  the  transaction 
m  question. 

After  some  conversation,  in 
which  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  C. 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  C.  Forbes,  and 
lord  Ca^tlereagh  joined,  Mr. 
Hume  withdrew  his  motion. 

in  answer  to  a  question  from 
Mr.Knox,lordCastlereagh  suted, 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  renew 
the  Irish  insurrection  act,  it  being 
hoped  that  the  measures  taken  by 
gentlemen  of  the  country,  sup* 
ported  by  the  troops  and  by  the 
police,  would  have  the  effect  of  re* 
pressing  the  disturbances  occa« 
sioned  by  the  ribbon-men. 

House  of  lords,  Feb.  28 — ^The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  marquis 
Camden^  and  the  earls  of  Liver- 
pool and  Westmorland,  having 
taken  their  seats  on  the  woolsack, 
as  royal  commissioners ;  and  the 
commons,  with  the  speaker,  at- 
tending at  the  bar ;  the  royal  as- 
sent was  given  by  the  commis-  * 
sioners  to  Sie  mutiny,  the  expiring 
laws,  the  annual-  indemnity,  and 
the  Irish  elections  bills. 

The  lord  chancellor  then  de- 
livered the  following  speech : 

•*  My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

«*  We  are  commanded  by  his 
majesty  to  inform  you,  that  it  is 
a  great  disappointment  to  his  ma- 
jesty, that  on  this  first  and  solemn 
occasion  he  is  prevented  by  indis- 
position from  meeting  you  in  per- 
son. *  It  would  have  been  a  con- 
solation to  his  majesty  to  give  ut- 
terance in  this  place  to  these  feel- 
ings with  which  his  majesty  and 
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the  nation  alike  deplore  the  loss  of 
a  soYereign,  the  common  father  of 
all  hts  people.  The  king  com*  , 
mands  us  to  inform  you»  that  in 
determining  to  call,  without  delay, 
the  new  parliament,  his  majesty 
has  been  influenced  by  the  consi- 
deration of  what  is  most  expedient 
for  public  business,  as  well  as  most 
conducive  to  general  convenience. 

^Gentlemen  of  the  house  of 
commons, 

"We  are  directed  by  his  ma^ 
jesty  to  thank  you  for  the  provision 
which  you  have  made  for  the  se- 
veral branches  of  the  public  ser- 
vice from  the  commencement  of 
the  present  year,  and  during  the 
interval  which  must  elapse  before 
a  new  parliament  can  be  assem- 
bled. 

"  My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

«  We  are  commanded  to  inform 
you,  that  in  taking  leave  of  the 
present  parliament^  his  majesty 
cannot  refrain  from  conveying  to 
you  his  warmest  assurances  ofthe 
sense  which  his  majesty  entertains 
of  the  important  services  which 
you  have  rendered  the  country. 
Deeply  as  Lis  majesty  lamented 


that  desi^  and  practices  such  as 
those  which  you  have  been  re- 
cently called  upon  to  repress  should 
have  existed  in  this  free  and  happy 
country,  he  cannot  sufficiently 
commend  the  prudence  and  firm- 
ness with  which  you  have  directed 
your  attention  to  the  means  of 
counteracting  them.  If  any  doubt 
had  remained  as  to  the  nature  of 
those  principlesby  which  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  the  nation  were 
so  seriously  menaced,  or  of  the 
excesses  to  which  they  were  likely 
to  lead,  the  flagrant  and  sangui- 
nary conspiracy  which  has  lately 
been  detected  must  open  the  eyes 
of  the  most  incredulous,  and  must 
vindicate  to  the  whole  world  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  those 
measures  to  which  jon  judged  it 
necessaiy  to  resort,  in  defence  of 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
kingdom.'^ 

The  lord  chancellor  then  pro- 
rogued the  parliament  to  Monday 
the  13th  day  of  March  next.  But 
on  the  29th  of  February  the  late 
parliament  was  dissolved  by  royal 
proclamation,  a  the  new  parlia- 
ment to  meet  on  the  2Sd  of  April. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Meeting  of  the  new  Parliaments-Choke  of  a  Speaher^^King^s  Sfeeeh^^ 
and  Address — Debates  on  ibe  Droits  of  jidrntnUtyt  4^  fer  eent.Dnties^ 
^c-s-on  the  Petition  from  the  London  MercbantS'^^Clvll  Ust-^Reve- 
nue — Court  of  Exehefuer  in  Scotiand^-Grampomid^Foreign  Tradt 
''^Importation  of  Foreign  IVooL 


THE  new  parliament  assem- 
bled on  the  2dd  of  April :  the 
first  40  members  were,  as  usual, 
jswom  in  by  the  lord  steward  of  the 
iing's  household,  and  they,  under 
a  commission  ftom  him,  swore  in 


others*  The  former  speaker,  the 
right  honourable  Manners  Sutton» 
was  nnanimottsly  rechosen  to  that 
high  and  important  office. 

House  of  lords,  April  27. — At 
ten  minutes  before  two  o'clock 
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diis  day,  hU  tnajestj  arriTed  in 
state  at  the  house  of  lords,  and 
immediately  afterwards  took  his 
seat  on  the  throne.  The  imperi- 
al crown  of  the  realm  was  not 
carried;  and  the  principality  of 
Wales  having  now  merged  in  the 
crown,  that  distinct  symbol  of 
royalty  no  longer  has  place.  ^  His 
majesty  wore  nis  large  military 
hat,  with  the  lofty  t>lume. 

The  usher  of  the  black  rod  was 
then  sent  to  command  the  atten-^ 
dance  of  the  honseof  commons 
in  the  house  of  peers. 

The  speaker  instantly  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  presented  him- 
self at  the  bar,  attended  by  about 
100  members. 

At  two  o'clock  precisely  the 
king  commenced  the  following 
speech:—- 

^  My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

^  I  have  taken  me  earliest  oc« 
casion  of  assembling  you  here,  af- 
ter having  recurred  to  the  sense 
of  my  people.  In  meeting  you 
personally  tor  tfaft  first  time  since 
tlM  dmth  of  my  beloved  father,  I 
am  anxious  to  assure  you,  that  I 
shall  always  continue  to  imitate 
his  great  example  in  unceasing 
attention  to  the  public  interests, 
and  in  paternal  solicitude  for  the 
wdfare  and  happiness  of  all  classes 
c^  my  subjects.  I  have  received 
from  foreign  powers  renewed  as- 
surances of  dieir  friendly  disposi- 
tion, and  of  their  earnest  desire 
to  cultivate  with  me  the  relations 
of  peace  and  amity. 

<«Gentlemen  ot  the  house  of 
commons, 

''The  estimates  of  the  present 
year  will  be  laid  before  you. 
Hiey  have  been  framed  upon 
prmciples  of  strict  economy ;  but 
It  is  to  me  matter  of  the  deepest 
regret  that  the  state  of  the  coun* 


try  has  not  allowed  me  to  dts* 
pense  with  those  additions  to  our 
miliury  force  which  I  announced 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
session  of  parliament.  The  first 
object  to  which  your  attention 
will  be  directed  is  the  provision 
to  be  made  for  the  support  of  the 
civil  government,  and  of  the  ho-» 
nour  and  dignity  of  the  crown. 
I  leave  entirely  at  your  disposal 
my  interest  in  the  hereditary  reve- 
nues ;  and  I  cannot  deny  myself 
the  gratification  of  declaring,  that 
so  far  from  desiring  any  arrange- 
ment which  mieht  lead  to  the  im* 
position  of  ne^ l>urthens  upon  my 
people,  or  even  might  diminish, 
on  my  account,  the  amount  of 
the  reductions  incident  to  my  ac<* 
cession  to  the  throne,  I  can  have 
no  wish,  under  circumstances  like 
the  present,  that  any  addition 
whatever  should  be  made  to  the 
settlement  adopted  by  parliament 
in  the  year  1816. 
'« My  lords  and  gentlemen, 
'*  I)eei>ly  as  I  remt  that  the 
machinations  and  £signs  of  the 
disaffected  should  h^ve  led,  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  to  acu 
of  open  violence  and  insurrection, 
I  cannot  but  express  my  satisfac- 
tion at  thepromptitude  with^which 
those  attempts  have  been  suppress- 
ed by  the  vigilance  and  activity 
of  the  magistrates,  and  by  the 
zealous  co-operation  of  all  those 
of  my  subjects  whose  exertions 
have  been  called  forth  to  support 
the  authority  of  the  laws.  The 
wisdom  and  firmness  manifested 
by  the  late  parliament,  and  the 
due  execution  of  the  laws,  have 
greatly  contributed  to  restore  con- 
fidence throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  to  discountenance  those  prin^ 
ciples  of  sedition  and  irreligion 
which  had  been  disseminated  with 
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luch  Malignant  persereranceyand 
had  poisoned  the  minds  of  the  ig- 
norant and  unwary*  I  rely  upon 
the  continued  support  of  parlia- 
ment in  my  determination  to 
maintain,  by  all  the  means  intrust- 
ed to  my  handsy  the  public  safety 
and  tranquillity.  Deploring,  as 
we  all  musty  me  distress  which 
still  unhappily  prerails  among 
many  of  the  labouring  classes  dP 
the  community,  ana  anxiously 
looking  forward  to  its  removal  or 
mitigation,  it  is  in  the  mean  time 
our  common  duty,  effectually  to 
protect  the  lo]^l,  the  peaceable, 
and  the  industrious,  against  those 
practices  of  turbulence  and  inti- 
midation by  which  the  period  of 
relief  can  only  be  deferred,  and 
by  which  the  pressure  of  the  di- 
stress has  been  incalculably  aggra* 
rated.  I  trust  that  an  awakened 
sense  of  the  dangers  which  they 
hare  incurred,  and  of  the  arts 
which  have  been  employed  to  se- 
duce them,  will  bring  back  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  those  who 
have  been  unhappily  led  astray, 
and  will  revive  in  them  that  spirit 
of  loyalty,  that  due  submission  to 
the  laws,  and  that  attachment  to 
the  constitution,  which  subsist  un- 
abated in  the  hearts  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  and  wnich, 
unde/  the  blessing  of  divine  pro- 
vidence, have  secured  to  the  Bri- 
tish nation  the  enjoyment  of  a 
larger  share  of  practical  freedom, 
as  well  as  of  prosperity'  and  hap- 
piness, than  has  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  any  nation  in  the  world." 

The  speech  occupied  seven  mi- 
antes  in  the  delivery.  The  com- 
mons then  returned  to  their  house, 
and  his  majesty  descended  from 
the  throne,  and  shortly  after  their 
lordships  adjourned  till  five  o'clock. 
The  address  to  his  majesty  was 


subsequently  moved  in  the  homui 
of  peers  by  viscount  Granville,  and 
seconded  by  lord  Howard  of  £f« 
fingham.  It  was  agreed  to  una- 
nimously. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  the 
address  to  the  throne  was  moved 
by  sir  Edward  KnatchbuU,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Wilmot,  and 
agreed  to  without  a  dissenting 
voice. 

House  of  commons,  April  28 • 
-^The  report  of  the  ad<h-ess  was 
brought  up  by  sir  £.  KnatchbuU, 
and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Before  the  question  was  put, 
however,  lord  A.  Hamilton  ad- 
dressed a  few  words  to  the  house, 
respecting  the  late  disturbances  in 
Scotland  ;  which  produced  an  in- 
terescing  statement  from  thechan- 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  upon  the 
subject  of  emigration,  which  the 
noble  lord  recommended  as  the 
most  efiectual  remedy  for  the  di- 
stresses of  the  manufacturing  po- 
pulation. The  right  honourable 
gentleman  observni,  that  50,000/* 
which  was  voted  last  year  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  voluntary- 
emigration,  had  been  considerably- 
exceeded)  and  that  the  number 
of  those  who  had  availed  them- 
selves of  this  assistance,  in  order 
to  proceed  to  the  new  colony  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  amount- 
ed to  upwards  of  5,000  persons. 
When  the  last  accounts  were  re- 
ceived from  diem,  they  had  per- 
formed part  of  their  voyage  ia 
good  health,  and  had  the  prospect 
of  terminating  it  prosperouslv. 
Govfcmment,  he  added,  was  fully- 
disposed  to  extend  every  necessary 
aid  to  those  who  might  wish  to 
emigrate,  but  they  could  not  ven- 
ture to  do  so  without  mature  con* 
sideration. 

April  29— Lord  G.  Beresferd 
informed 
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iflformed  the  house,  that  he  had 
it  in  command  from  his  majesty 
to  apprise  them,  that  the  king 
would  be  gracioasly  pleased  to  re* 
oeiye  their  addifess  in  Carlton  pa- 
lace at  four  o'clock  this  day.  At 
which  hour  the  speaker  proceeded 
in  state  to  Carlton  palace^  accom- 
panied by  the  members. 

May  1.— The  speaker  .read  his 
majesty's  answer  to  the  address 
in  consequence  of  his  majesty's 
speech,  and  the  same  was  ordered 
to  be  entered  on  the  journals. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Van- 
sittarti  pursuant  to  precedent  at 
the  commencement  of  anew  reign, 
an  address  was  agreed  to  in  reply 
to  his  majesty's  answer. 

May  2. — On  the  motion  of  Mn 
M.  A.  Taylor,  a  select  committee 
was  appointed  to  inquire  how  far 
it  is  practicable  to  compel  persons 
using  steam  engines  with  furnaces 
to  erect  them  in  a  manner  less  pre- 
judicial to  public  health  and  pub- 
lic comfort. 

The  same  member  s^lso  obtain- 
ed leare  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  pu- 
mshf  with  Hne  and  imprisonment, 
jthe  ofience  of  furiously  driving 
stage-coaches,  to  th^  imminent 
danger  of  life  and  limb. 

Sir.  alderman  Wood  said,  he 
had  been  applied  to  by  seven  indi- 
viduals for  a  warrant  to  apprehend 
a  person  named  George  Edwards. 
Four  of  the  parties  deposed  to 
some  material  facts  affecting  the 
safety  of  that  house  ;  hut  others 
were  of  too  horrible  a  description 
for  him  to  repeat.  They  involved 
a  plot,  mot  merely  to  effect  the  de- 
struction of  that  house,  and  the 
honourable  members  within  it, 
but  of  one  of  the  highest  person- 
ages in  this  kingdom,  and  of  his 
majesty's  ministers  also.  At  pre- 
sent, he  should  only  move,  that 


George  Edwards  be  brought  to 
the  bar  for  a  breach  of  the  privi* 
leges  of  that  house* 

Mr.  Hume  seconded  the  mo# 
tion. 

Mr.  Brougham  regretted  that 
there  appeared  to  be  a  disposition 
to  treat  the  subject  with  levity. 
Spies,  like  executioners,  were  o- 
dious,  but  their  services  were,  in 
some  cases,  necessary  $  only  care 
should  be  taken  that,  whilst  em- 
ployed to  give  information,  they 
did  not  become  the  active  instiga- 
tors of  crime. 

Mr.  Canning  denied  that  there 
had  been  any  intention  to  treat 
this  subject  with  levity.  The  con- 
trary had  been  the  fact ;  the  only 
objection  to  the  motion  had  been 
its  form  ;  and  all  he  now  rose  to 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  the 
house  was,  that  as  this  discussion, 
in  its  present  shape,  could  not  be 
proceeded  in  wiui  advantage,  it 
should  at  present  proceed  no  fur- 
ther.    Motion  withdrawn. 

The  house  having  gone  into  a 
committee  on  so  much  of  his  ma- 
jesty's speech  as  relates  to  the  civil 
list,  Mr.  Vansittart  moved  three 
resolutions,  the  1st,  granting  to 
his  majesty,  towards  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  civil  list, 
850,000/.  for  Great  Britain  ;  the 
2d,  granting  270,000/.  for  En- 
gland ;  and  the  3d,  for  carrying 
the  proceeds  of  the  hereditary  re- 
venues to  the  consolidated  fund. 

The  resolutions  were,  after 
some  observations  from  sir  H.  • 
Farnell,  colonel  Davies,  Mr.  Tier- 
ney,  and  others,  agreed  to,  upon 
an  understanding,'  that  the'^iscus^ 
sion  thereon  should  take  place  on 
the  report. 

May  4 Further  petitions  were 

presented  respecting  the  danger- 
ous state  of  London  bridge. 

D  Sir 
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Sir  W.  Curtis  hoped  the  bridge 
was  not  in  the  state  represented, 
but  promised  to  consult  the  Lon- 
don ma^istraey  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  T.  Wilson  presented  a  pe- 
tition from  the  parties  concerned 
in  the  woollen  trade  of  the  city  of 
London,  for  the  repeal  of  the  dutr 
of  6d.  per  lb.  on  foreign  wool. 
The  honourable  member  and  Mr. 
A.  Baring  dwelt  at  some  length 
on  the  injuries  which  had  arisen 
from  this  tax.  A  petition  was 
presented  from  the  city  of  London 
for  enlargin|^  the  powers  of  the 
new  post  office  act.  Mr.  serjeant 
Onslow,  Mr.  Calvert,  and  Mr. 
R,  Gordon,  opposed  it.  Already 
268,000/.  had  been  expended  be- 
fore a  brick  was  laid.  The  peti- 
tion was  referred  to  a  committee. 

Dr.  Phillimore  obtained  leaye 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the 
marriage  act.  Mr.  Hume  address- 
ed the  house  at  some  length  on 
the  affairs  of  Gibraltar,  and  he 
concluded  with  moving  for  seve- 
ral papers.  Mr.  Vansittart  con- 
sented to  the  production  of  some 
of  them,  but  opposed  the  motion 
fqr  the  others.  He  did  not  think 
that  Mr.  Hume  pursued  a  candid 
course  in  the  charges  which  he 
had  brought  forward. 

May  5. — Mr.  Brougham  ad- 
dressed thehouse  at  great  length  on 
the  subjects  of  the  droits  of  admi- 
ralty, the  4^  per  cent,  duties,  &c. 
He  contended,  that  down  to  the 
year  1799,  the  king  of  England 
could  hold  no  property  apart  from 
that  of  the  crown,  and  that  what- 
ever he  possessed  previous  to  his 
accession  merged  in  his  public  ca- 
pacity. It  had  been  held  by  the 
greatest  statesmen  and  lawyers  of 
former  times,  that  this  restriction 
conduced  to  the  dignity  of  tite 
crownyandthe  sequritjof  theliber* 


ties  of  the  people.  But  in  1 799  ao 
act  was  passed,  by  which  his  kue 
majesty  and  his  successors  might 
purchase  lands  and  chattels,  which 
he  might  sell  again  at  a  profit,  give 
away  in  rewards  to  favourites,  or 
bestow  in  such  a  way  as,  pro  Umio^ 
setting  the  votes  of  parliament  at 
defiance,  might  defeat  the  whole 
system  ^nd  policy  of  the  constitu* 
tion  ;  nay,  he  might  even  hold 
copyhold  lands,  and  thus  become 
a  tenant  of  his  own  subjects.  It 
was  not  for  those  who  had  been 
a  party  to  this  degrading  innova- 
tion to  talk  of  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  crown,  and  refuse 
to  go  into  any  inquiry  as  to  the 
admiralty  droits,  &c.  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  a  new  reign,  as  in- 
compatible with  the  veneration 
which  the  nation  owed  to  its  right- 
ful  sovereign.  He  then  showed 
that  the  droits  of  admiralty  were 
vested  in  the  crown  for  public  pur* 
poses,  towards  which  the  crown 
now  contributed  nothing,  thourh 
the  droits  amounted,  during  the 
last  reign,  to  13,700,000/.  He 
would  divest  the  crown  of  thi& 
source  of  emolument,  and  make 
it  a  compensation  on  fair  and 
equitable  principles.  The  present 
civil  list  system  was  so  compli- 
cated, that  none  but  a  person 
deeply  versed  in  the  minutU  of 
finance  could  tell  what  was  the 
real  income  of  the  crown.  Tl\e 
ark  itself  did  not  contsun  a  greater 
variety  of  beings  than  were  jum- 
bled into  the  same  accounts  with 
the  king  of  England.  In  the  re- 
port of  18159  they  would  find  the 
vicar  of  the  Tower  set  down  for 
1/.  IS/.;  thevicarof  StBotolph, 
I  /.  1 5s. ;  the  churchwardens  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  1/.  16*.  There 
were  masters  of  hawks  and  field- 
sports,  keepers  of  lions,  the  gentle- 
man 
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max  usher  of  the  black  rod,  and 
the  exchequer  vatchman,  all  unit- 
ed in  goodly  fellowship.  Was  it 
derogatory  to  his  majesty  to  take 
him  oat  of  this  sort  of  company, 
and  to  give  him  for  his  own  use, 
liberally  and  cheerfully,  whatever 
sum  might  be  deemed  necessary 
to  support  his  state  and  dignity  ? 
After  going  into  some  detail  as  to 
the  new  arrangements  which  he 
thought  practicable  on  this  sub* 
ject,  he  adverted  to  the  4^  per 
cent,  duties,  and  the  resources 
from  Gibraltar  and  Scotland.  To 
what  purposes  were  these  emolu* 
ments  applied?  They  were  be- 
stowed on  pensions  for  good  ser- 
vices, bad  services,  or  no  services 
at  all.  Whenever  a  minister 
doubted  whether  he  could  obtain 
the  sanction  of  parliament  in  re- 
warding a  protigif  then  he  secured 
a  pension  out  of  some  of  those 
funds.  Thesumof50,000Ahad, 
out  of  the  dFoits  of  admiralty,  been 
paid  to  sir  H.  Popham,  to  com- 
f>ensate  him  for  his  supposed  loss 
in  a  smuggling  transaction,  whilst 
Mr.  Chaniock,  whohad  advanced 
him  the  means  of  engaging  in  it, 
lost  every  shilling  of  his  property. 
These  droits  formed  a  temptation 
to  ministers  to  conunence  hosti- 
lities before  issuing  a  declaration 
of  war,  thus  subjecting  us  to  the 
reproach. of  foreign  nations.  ^  On 
those  funds  ought  to  be  written 
in  indelible  characters  ^he  feared 
it  was  already  written,  m  charac- 
ters of  blood,  on  the  paees  of  our 
history)— "These  funcfi  are  the 
purchase-money  of  the  honour, 
the  good  faith,  the  pure  and  un- 
sullied good  name  of  England." 
On  this'  head  he  instanced  the  de- 
sign upon  the  Smyrna  fleet  in  the 
time  of  Charles  11.  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the   Spanish  frigates  in 


1S(H,  by  which  2,2(XV)00/.  were 
acquired  by  attacking  men  igno- 
rant of  any  other  ground  of  attack 
than  that  they  had  dollars  on 
board.  As  to  the  4^  per  cent,  du- 
ties granted  by  the  legislature  of 
Barbadoes  for  the  repairs  of  forts, 
the  building  of  a  sessions  house 
and  prison,  and  for  other  public 
purposes,  in  the  year  1565>  he 
could  not  trau:e  when  this  fund 
came  into  die  sole  possession  of 
the  crown;  but,  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  on  a  complaint  from 
Barbadoes  and  the  leeward  islands, 
the  house  of  commons  addressed 
her  majesty  on  the  subject,  alid  she 
agreed  to  give  it  up  for  the  pur« 
poses  to  which  it  had  been  origi- 
nally applied.  It  was  somewhat 
curious  that,  after  queen  Anne*s 
acknowledgement  that  it  was  not 
hers,  that  it  belonged  to  the  colo- 
nies, and  that  parliament  had  the 
controul  of  it,  it  should  neither  go 
to  the  use  of  the  colonies^  nor  fall 
under  the  inspection  of  parliamentt 
but  make  a  dead  stop,  and  become 
the  absolute  property  of  the  crown. 
So  it  was,  but  the  cause  and  history 
of  the  fact  were  buried  in  obscu- 
rity :  all  that  was  known  was*  that 
it  was  the  fund  for  obscure  pen- 
sioners of  all  descriptions.  He  con« 
eluded  with  moving,  .<<  That  it  is 
expedient  that  thenouse  do  take 
into  its  consideration  the  droits  of 
admiralty,  the  4^  per  cent.  duties> 
and  other  funds  not  usually  deem- 
ed within  the  controul  ot  parUi- 
ment,  in  order  to  make  such  provi- 
sion respecting  the  same  as  shall  be 
consistent  wim  the  dignity  of  the 
crown,  with  the  interests  of  the 
people,  and  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  constitution." 

Mr.  Canning  opposed  the  mo- 

tfon.  There  was  no  disposition  on 

the  part  of  his  majesty's  ministers 
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to  accept  the  boon  which  had  been 
offered  as  an  inducement  to  sell 
the  royal  prerogatives.  The  crown 
asked  nothing  beyond  an  arrange- 
inent  already  in  existence^  and  no 
new  burthen  was  contemplated, 
and  surely  parliament  would  not 
say,  "You  are  too  well  satisfied, 
ahd  it  is  our  duty  to  see  whether 
we  cannot  take  something  from 
you  as  a  punishment  for  being  so 
easily  contented."  Though  the 
4?J  per  cent,  duties  were  given  for 
the  consideration  of  repairs,  &c. 
yet  the  origin  of  the  fund  was  the 
giving  of  some  quit  rents  and  the 
settling  of  a  disputed  title.  It  was 
true  that  it  had  not  formed  part  of 
the  civil  list  since  the  time  of  queen 
Anne,  but  the  power  of  granting 
pensions  on  it  was  co-existent  wich 
Its  origin.  The  observation  as  to 
the  obscurity  of  pensioners,  might 
be  answered  by  saying,  that  a- 
mong  them  were  the  illustrious 
William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham, 
and  Edmund  Burke.  But  to  pre- 
vent any  abuse  from  concealment, 
his  colleagues  and  himself  would 
consent  that  the  amount  of  the 
fund  and  its  application  should  be 
laid  annually  before  parliament,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  without 
any^  previous  motion.  As  to  the 
droks  of  admiralty,  after  deducting 
what  had  been  paid  to  captors,  and 
for  law  expenses,  there  remained 
to  be  accounted  a  sum  of  little 
more  than  4,000,000/.  Out  of  that 
^m  %600,000/.  had  been  contri- 
buted for  the  public  service  $  and 
two  several  sums  had  been  given, 
one  in  aid  of  the  civil  list,  and  the 
other  of  the  4J  per  cent,  fund  ;  the 
first  of  these  contributions  was 
1,300,000*. ;  the  second  40,000/. ; 
there  remained,  therefore,  about 
300,000^.  to  be  accounted  for.  This 
sum  had  been  paid  partly  in  dona* 


dons  to  different  branches  of  the 
royal  family,  and  partly  in  enter- 
tainments to  foreign  sovereigns* 
The  expenditure,  however,  of  the 
whole  had  been  communicated  to 
parliament,  and  ministers  had  no 
objection  that  in  future  every  grant 
out  of  this  fund  should,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  be  so  communicated  ; 
but  they  were  not  prepared  to  pro^ 
pose  that  along  and  almost  imme- 
morial usage  should  be  abolished, 
without  the  most  striking  proof 
that  such  usage,  though  co-existent 
with  the  practice,  was  incompatible 
with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution. 
He  thought  it  better  that  the  pa« 
tronage  of  the  crown  should  reward 
public  political  services  by  property 
under  its  peculiar  protection,  than 
that  a  democratic  assembly  should 
dole  out  largesses  and  favours  ac- 
cording to  the  imptilse  and  force  of 
passion,  party,  or  canvass.  So  far 
as  the  droits  supplied  any  motive 
for  going  to  war,  he  could  not  con* 
ceive  it  possible  that  the  vilest  mind 
that  ever  meddled  with  public  af- 
fairs, would  plunge  the  country 
into  hostilities  for  so  paltry  a  con- 
sideration. There  were  claims  con- 
nected with  these  droits,  the  ad- 
justment of  which,  if  they  were  ta- 
ken from  under  thecontroul  of  the 
crown,  would  be  attended  with 
many  difficulties.  With  regard  to 
the  system  of  the  civil  list,  ne  ad- 
vanced various  arguments,  to  show 
that  it  was  more  adapted  to  a  mo- 
narchical constitution,  than  that  of 
the  American  government  could 
be )  and  he  would  not  be  induced, 
by  any  pecuniary  temptation  to  the 
sovereign,  to  strip  off  tracings 
which  were  neither  costly  to  the 
people  nor  dangerous  to  the  con- 
stitution. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  said,  that 

if  he  chose  his  station  in  debate  o- 

therwise 
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therffrise  than  from  a  sense  of  rights 
most  assuredly  be  should  not  have 
taken  the  station  which  brought 
him  so  nearly  into  contact  with 
the  great  and  powerful  speech  of 
the   statesman  and  lawyer   who 
introduced   the  subject,  or    that 
which  called  upon  him  to  reply  to 
the  eloquence  and  talents  of  his 
right  honourable  friend  who  had 
just  sat  down.    Considering  the 
speech  of  his  honourable  and  learn* 
ed  friend  as  consisting  wholly  of 
reason  and  knowledge,and  entirely 
free  from  objections  usually  made 
in  that  house  ;  considering  that  it 
discussed  exclusively  a  great  and 
grave  question  of  state  and  policy, 
without  turning  it  at  all  into  a 
means  of  acquiring  popularity,  or 
an  instrument  of  inflammation,  he 
could  not  regard  the  observations 
which  he  was  now  to  attempt  to 
answer,  but  as  ingenious  fallacies. 
One  of  the  topics  used  by  his  right 
honourable  friend,— be  could  not 
call  it  areument,  although  it  was 
a  topic  often  used  with  eEfect,  and 
its  general  e£Fect  he  did  not  wish 
to  lesseuy— was  the  reverence  for 
feudal  monarchy  and  Gothic  go- 
vernment, the  charge  of  stripping 
die  crown  of  its  trappings,  and  the 
monarch  of  his  dignity.    This  to- 
pic was  inapplicable  altogether  on 
the  present  occasion ;  for  the  speech 
of  his   honourable  and   learned 
friend  expressed  as  strong  regard 
for  the  law,  for  the  constitution, 
for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
crown,  as  any  speech  that  had  ever 
been  uttered  in  that  house.     His 
right  honourable  friend  ought  to 
view  feudal  monarchy  as  connected 
with  all  its  evils,  with  the  baneful 
and  oppressive  evils  which  were 
gradually  removed   during  four 
centuries'— from  Magna  Cbarta  to 
the/rar<//andZ/Wr^j.This  was  the 


olden  time  so  warmly  eulogized  ! 
This  was  an  attempt  at  celebratii^ 
the  golden  age  of  old  times,  whi<£ 
he  thought  more  suitable  to  a  ve- 
nerable major  out  of  doors,  than 
to  his  rigbt  honourable  friend* 
The  bold  and  presumptuous  reno- 
vators, the  barons  at  Runnymede, 
had  not  such  veneration  for  the  ol- 
den times  and  thefeudal  monarchy. 
The  feudal  monarchy  was  conti- 
nually attacked  and  stripped  of 
some  of  its  appendages,  from  Wil- 
liam the  conqueror  down  to  Wil- 
.  liam  II  J.  The  bill  of  rights,  and 
all  the  proud  charters  of^our  best 
rights,  were  so  many  attacks  and 
encroachments  on  the  feudal  mo- 
narchy and  the  practices  of  olden 
times. 

His    honourable   and   learned 
friend  had  stated  that  since  Charles 
II.  the  droits  had  not  involved  us 
in  war.   This  he  had  ascribed,  not 
to  morality,  but  to  policy*  He  had 
distinctly  applied  his  objection,  not 
to  the  droits  causing  war,  because 
they  could  not  reach  that ;  but,  to 
their  influence  in  occasioning  ac- 
tual hostilities  before  a  decbration 
of  war.  The  point  of  objection  was 
the  manner  of  going  to  war.    If 
evpn  this  abuse  nad  never  existed, 
he  should  still  contend  that  it  was 
sufficient  objection  that  there  was 
a  peculiar  liability  to  this  abuse. 
Nay,  it  was  a  sufficient  objection, 
that  we  were  suspected  and  char- 
ged with  this  abuse  in  foreign 
countries.    This  suspicion  excited 
much  additional  jealousy  of  what 
we  could  not  surrender  without 
danger: — ^he  meant  our  important 
maritime  rights.  It  was  prudence, 
it  was  wisdom  to  reform  what  ren- 
dered us  odious,  without  making 
us  formidable ;  and  at  a  time  when 
the  reform  could  not  be  imputed 
to  fear  or  force.    This  refona  we 
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owed,  first,  to  a  sense  of  justice  and 
moderation ;  and  next,  to  a  sacred 
regard  to  pur  own  conduct  and  re- 
putation, which  we  wi»re  bound  to 
maintain.  For  illustration  of  this 
point  he  would  take  the  liberty  of 
stating  the  conduct  of  another  na- 
tion.—-In  1812,  when  we  enga- 
ged in  war  with  America,  the 
American  government  allowed  six 
months  for  all  ships  to  leave  their 
ports,  after  the  war  commenced. 
A  representation  was  made  of  the 
hardships  of  not  having  longer 
time :  longer  time  was  granted. 
In  courts  ^law  in  Massachusets, 
the  question  was  tried,  whether  the 
government  had  a  right  to  grant 
such  time  ;  or  whether  according 
to  common  law,  which  was  the 
same  in  America  as  in  England, 
the  ships  had  not  become  droits  of 
the  commonwealth  there,  as  of  the 
crown  in  England.  The  courts 
found  that  the  order  of  govern- 
ment was  conformable  to  the  lawof 
nations,  and  the  ships  were  enlar- 
ged. It  was  remarkable,  that  the 
^courts  held,  not  only  that  the  en- 
largement was'conformable  to  tlie 
law  of  nations,  but  also  to  Ma^a 
Charta.  When  the  minister  otthe 
American  eovemment,  at  the  con- 
^ss  of  Ghent,  asked  for  similar 
indulgence  for  his  countrymen,  he 
did  Qot  meet  with  reciprocal  libe- 
rality* The  answer  given  to  him 
was  indeed  the  only  answer  which 
could^  given  to  him  under  exist- 
ing circumstances ;  for  it  inform- 
ed him  that  restitution  of  the 
property  seized  could  not  be  made, 
as  it  was  not  the  property  of  the 
captors,  but  the  property  of  the 
crown.  After  such  a  fact,  he  would 
ask  them,  in  the  first  place,  whe- 
ther it  was  not  natural  for  foreign 
courts  to  suspect,  tliat  wars  were 
sometimes  made  by  our  court  with 


no  other  view  than  to  support  this 
fund  ?  and,  in  the  second,  whether 
the  house,  if  it  consented  to  the 
meaures  now  proposed  by  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  would  not  be  ere- 
ating  another  obstacle  to  the  de- 
struction of  it  ?  The  American  go- 
vernment had  certainly  a  right  to 
expect,  that  the  English  govern- 
ment would  adhere  to  Magna 
Charta ;  and  Magna  Charta  ex* 
pressly  declared  tnat  no  foreign 
merchant  should  sufier,  either  in 
his  person  or  in  his  chattels,  upon 
a  declaration  of  war,  though  he 
might  be  compelled  to  wait  in  En* 
gland  until  it  was  ascertained  how 
Englishmen  were  treated  in  the 
other  country.  This  was,  however, 
the  law  in  the  golden  times  of  oM, 
but  not  at  tlie  time  of  the  seizure 
of  the  Smyrna  fleet. 

His  right  honourable  friend, 
however,  was  so  sensibly  alive  to 
the  high  character  of  his  late 
majesty,  that  he  bad  charaed 
tlie  learned  gentleman  who  had 
brought  forward  this  motion,  with 
tlie  commission  of  an  inexpiable 
offence,  in  speaking  of  the  Smynu 
fleet  and  his  late  majesty  in  the 
same  breath ;  forgetting,  however, 
that  his  (sir  J.  Mackf ntosh's}leam- 
ed  friend  had  expressly  stated  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  accuse  anv  king 
who  had  reigned  in  England  since 
Charles  II.,  of  a  similar  act  of  fol- 
ly and  injustice.  But  his  right  ho* 
nourable  ff-iend  (Mr.  Canning  Kin 
reply  to  the  eloquent  mover  of  the 
debate,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  as- 
sert, that  the  fund  in  question  was 
not  so  much  calculated  to  prove 
an  incitement  to  war,  as  a  preven* 
tive  of  it ;  and  had  backed  his  as- 
sertion by  alhiding  to  the  case  of 
the  Swedish  convoy,  in  which,  as 
he  said,  restitution  was  made  to 
the  captured,  from  the  droits  of 
admi- 
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admiralty*  He  (sir  James  Mac* 
Icintosh)  had  been  employed  as 
counsel  in  that  case^  and  might 
therefore  be  supposed  to  have  some 
acquaintance  with  it ;  and  yet  it 
appeared  to  him  to  be  totally  ir- 
zelerant*  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  alluded  to  it,  un- 
der the  idea  that  there  were  no 
other  funds  in  existence^  from 
which  restitution  could  be  made  ; 
and  if  such  had  really  been  the 
case,  his  argument  would  indeed 
have  been  unanswerable.  But  that 
was  by  no  means  the  fact;  tt  was  no- 
thing more  than  mere  supposition; 
and  vet  upon  that  as  a  foundation, 
the  eloquent  speech  of  his  right  ho* 
nourable  friend  entirely  rested. 
He  could  not  indeed  hope  to  rival 
the  eloquence  of  that  speech,  but 
he  would  not  despair  c£  conquer- 
ing it  in  areument.  He  should  as- 
sert, that  were  were  other  funds 
from  which  redress  in  case  of  in- 
Jury  might  be  obtsuped  ;  and  that 
the  mode  of  arranging  them  was 
so  clear,  that  if  it  were  referred  to 
a  committee  for  half  an  hour,  they 
would  understand  its  puxport  and 
perceive  its  utility.  Indeed  he  had 
at  that  time  in  his  hand,  a  bill  for 
that  purpose,  which  he  had  pre- 
pared four  years  aeo>  whilst  the 
subiect  was  dien  un^  discussion : 
he  had  not  submitted  it  to  the  no- 
tice of  parliament  at  that  period^ 
for  certain  reasons  which  it  was 
unnecessary  for  him  then  to  ex- 
plain:—the  j^asons  might  be  good 
or  they  might  be  bad ;— he  had 
however  acted  upon  them  ;  and  if 
he  had  been  mistaken  in  doing  so^ 
he  had  been  misled  by  the  mini- 
stry of  the  day;  who  declared,  that 
though  the  civil  list,  as  then  con- 
stituted, was  founded  upon  an  ex- 
press bargain  made  between  his 
majesty  and  the  country,   and 


therefore  could  not  be  disturbed  ; 
a  time  would  come  when  the 
whole  subject  would  be  open  to 
free  discussion  and  examination, 
and  that  then  would  be  the  period 
for  introducing  anv  such  measure 
as  he  had  contemplated.  Bin  now 
that  the  time  for  introducing  some 
such  measure  was  atlastarrived,his 
right  honourable  friend  came  for* 
ward  and  informed  them,  that  to  en* 
ter  into  such  an  examination  would 
be  to  make  a  very  bad  return  to 
the  gracious  declaratioos  of  his 
msuesty  king  George  the  fourth, 

fie  (Mr.  Canning)  had  told 
them,  that  his  majesty  nad  no  wish 
to  add  to  the  burtnens  of  the  cona- 

a,  that  he  was  most  anxious  to 
iviate  the  distresses  of  the  peo« 
pie,  and  that  he  had  displayed  all 
the  sources  of  his  revenue  to  his 
parliament ;  and  that  it  was,  there- 
fore, the  duty  of  parliament  to  be* 
have  as  generously  towards  him  as 
he  had  behaved  graciously  towards 
them.  What  was  the  real  answer^ 
theui  which  parliament  ought  to 
make  to  this  appeal  ?  Why,  that, 
in  compliance  with  his  majesty's 
desire,  they  would  take  it  into  their 
most  serious  consideration,  how 
far  they  could  relieve  the  people 
from  their  burthens,  without  de- 
tractinjg  from  the  honour  and  dig- 
nity oxthe  crown.  After  he  had 
arrived  at  this  point,  his  right  ho* 
nourable  friend  had  shown  very 
great  eagerness  to  transfer  the  dis* 
cussion  to  the  civil  list ;  but  into 
the  discussion  of  that  qwestion  it 
would  be  highly  improper  to  en- 
ter, without  first  entering  into  the 
investigation  which  his  lionoura. 
ble  and  learned  friend  had  propo- 
sed to  them  to  pursue.  In  the  rea* 
sons  which  his  right  honourable 
friend  had  adduced  for  refusins; 
an  inquiry  into  the  droits  of  a<lu 
D  4  miralty. 
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miralty,  there  was  one  great  and 
surprising  fallacy:  it  was  this,  that 
he  had  spread  them  over  60  years, 
whereas,  eight  millions  of  them 
and  more  had  been  accumulated 
during  tlie  war  which  had  raged 
during  the  last  20  years ;  the  other 
7509000/.9  which  was  placed  at 
die  disposal  of  parliament,  at  the 
peace  of  1763,  proceeding  from 
the  capture  of  the  French  ships 
which  were  taken  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  in  175(1. 

Hence  it  appeared,  that  in  the 
80  years  intervening  between  the 
years  1763  and  1793,  the  droits  of 
admiralty  amounted  to  a  very  in- 
considerable sum;  whilst  in  the  20 
years  that  afterwards  ensued  they 
increased  to  such  an  amount  as  to 
give  his  majesty  a  clear  income  of 
more  than  400,000/.  a  year,  not 
TOted  by  parliament,  not  recogni- 
sed by  parliament,  or  not  recog- 
nisable by  parliament,  but  to  be 
recognised  and  made  recognisa« 
ble  by  it  at  some  future  period. 
If  such  a  circumstance  could  have 
been  foreseen  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  when 
the  civil  list  was  under  discussion, 
and  the  sum  of  800,000/.  was  pro- 
posed to  be  given  to  him  as  an  an- 
nual revenue,  would  it  have  been 
looked  upon  as  an  indifferent  cir- 
cumstance? Certainly  not:  on 
the  contrary,  it  would  have  form- 
ed so  important  a  consideration, 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  overlooked  it.  It  would 
have  occurred  to  the  parliament 
then  sitting,  that  a  revenue  arising 
from  such  a  source,  was  a  fluctu- 
ating revenue  ;  and  that,  as  it  was 
a  fluctuating  revenue,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  decide  what  was  the 
amount  of  anincome  partly  derived 
from  such  a  source  and  partly  from 
a  parliamentary  grant*  This  sug- 


gestion occurred  to  him  forcibly 
at  present  ;  and  he  therefore  look- 
ed upon  the  motion  now  proposed 
to  them  as  a  preliminary  measure, 
which  they  were  bound  to  discuss* 
before  they  determined  on  assign- 
ing any  fixed  revenue  to  the  crown. 
Another  question,  in  his  oni- 
nion,  was,  whether  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  these  sources  was  pro* 
per  and  decorous  ;  and  upon  this 
point  he  was  happy  to  say,  that 
his  right  honourable  friend  had 
admitted  that  on  which  he  (sir  J. 
Mackintosh)  contended  the  whole 
of  the  case  to  rest.  He  had  admit- 
ted that  the  island  of  Barbadoes 
had  petitioned  against  the  assign- 
ment of  its  colonial  funds  to  Bri- 
tish purposes ;  he  had  admitted 
that  the  constitution  of  that  colony 
eave  them  power  to  apply  those 
lunds  to  their  own  purposes;  and^ 
therefore,  that  any  other  applica« 
tion  of  them  was  unjust.  He  had 
therefore  admitted  all  that  was  re- 
quisite to  show  the  impropriety 
of  attaching  this  revenue  to  the 
crown  ;  though*  indeed,  his  admis- 
sion of  it  was  not  wanted.  It  was 
sufificient  forhis  (sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh's) argument,  that  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne,  both  the  queen 
and  the  parliament  had  acknow-- 
ledged  their  error  in  the  applica- 
tion which  had  been  made  of  them: 
the  fact  that  tlicy  had  afterwards 
continued  to  be  applied  to  the  same 
purposes,  was  nothing  to  him :  he 
was  well  aware  that  the  applica- 
tion of  them  could  not  be  set  aside 
in  a  court  of  law  :—biu  that  was  not 
the  question  at  present.  The  ques- 
tion was,  whether  parliament  would 
still  continue  to  allow  the  funds 
belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Barbadoes, who  had  no  person  to  re- 
present their  interests  in  the  house* 
to  be  misapplied  m  the  manner 
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which  they  had  been  i  In  the  con« 
adetation  of  this  question^hts  right 
honourable  friend  seemed  totSlj 
to  have  forgotten,  that  they^  were 
not  then  debating  whether  a  small« 
er  or  a  larger  sum  should  be  grant- 
ed to  the  King  ;  but,  whether  the 
interest  of  the  state  and  the  honour 
of  the  crown  would  be  best  con* 
suked  hj  the  continuance  or  the 
discontinuance  of  these  sources  of 
revenue. — ^To  this  question  not 
one  of  his  remarks  was  applicable. 
It  was  true,  that  a  great  part  of 
the  droits  of  the  admiralty  had 
been  made  over^  voluntarily  made 
over,  by  the  king  to  the  public  ser- 
vice ;  and  that  another  great  part 
had  also  been  applied  to  the  re- 
compensing the  meritorious  but 
irregular  oaptors.  He  conceded 
that  the  rewards  paid  out  of  this 
fund  had  been  for  the  most  part 
judiciously  bestowed :  but  he  would 
ask,  whether  suspicions  had  not 
arisen,  in  consequence  of  some  dfi 
ficers  of  great  merit  having  been 
ovetlooked,  that  these  grants  were 
conferred,  not  so  much  as  marks 
of  merit,  as  marks  of  favour  ?  To 
abolish,  therefore,  this  method  of 
reward,  bv  abolishing  the  fund 
from  whicn  the  reward  was  taken, 
would  also  tend  to  abolish  the  idea 
of  abuse  which  had  arisen  out  of  it. 
fiut  then  these  droits  of  admi- 
ralty  were  defended  as  a  privilege, 
a  valuable  and  honourable  privi- 
lege, of  the  sovereign.  What! 
were  they  to  hear  the  power  by 
which  the  Spanish  frigates  were 
captured,  denominated  a  valuable 
jewel  in  die  crown  ?  Were  they  to 
consider  the  proceeds  arising  from 
the  sale  of  them  honourable  to  the 
crown  ?  Were  those  proceeds  to 
be  deemed  a  fit  source  from  which 
a  parent  was  to  bestow  his  bounty 
on  his  children  i  Or,  vrere  they  to 


be  accounted  as  proceeds  equally 
disgraceful  to  the  giver  and  re* 
ceiver?— For  his  own  part,  he  con- 
sidered them  in  the  latter  point  of 
view : — for  a  revenue  was  well  de- 
rived, which  was  derived  from  the 
benevolence  of  the  people  $  but  ill 
derived,  which  was  derived  from 
such  an  act  as  the  seizure  of  the 
Spanish  fleet :-— an  act  which  had 
been  compared  as  equal  in  atroci- 
ty to  some  of  the  worst  examples 
of  Turkish  pira,cy.  It  would  there- 
fore be  more  honourable,  for  the 
sovereign  to  derive  his  means  of 
gratifying  his  paternal  afFection^ 
from  the  affection  of  his  subjects^ 
than  from  the  spoils  of  his  ene» 
mies,— his  unarmed,  his  unofiend* 
ing,  and  his  defenceless  enemies* 
But  it  was  said,  that  if  a  compen- 
sation were  to  be  afforded  to  the  , 
sovereign,  it  must  be  a  liberal  com* 
pensation.  To  thit  proposition  he, 
for  one,  had  no  objection  ;  and  he 
would  so  arrange  that  compensa- 
tion, as. to  take  care  that  it  was  not 
productive  to  the  sovereign  of  any 
extra-parliamentary  revenue. 

Inileed,  he  should  consider  the 
house  dead  to  all  sense  of  shame, 
if  they  were  not  most  eager,  on 
many  accounts,  to  grant  such  a 
compensation  to  their  sovereign. 
In  the  first  place,  they  would,  by 
such  a  compensation,  abridge  the 
means  of  corruption ;  in  the  second, 
they  would  prevent  the  crown 
from  being  held  up  to  public  view 
as  deriving  benefit  from  the  exer- 
cise of  the  harshest  laws  of  war : 
— rights  which,  though  they  might 
be  properly  exercised  in  those  chnes 
of  feudality  which  his  right  ho- 
nourable friend  had  chosen  as  the 
subject  of  his  panegyric,  were  now 
generally  considered  as  cruel  and 
inhuman  ;  and,  in  the  third  place, 
they  would  protect  the  maritime 
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rights  of  the  country*  which  in  fu« 
ture  times  were  likely  to  become 
more  difficult  to  protect  than  they 
were  at  present.  Of  these  rights, 
though  he  would  maintain  some 
as  intimately  connected  with  the 
honour  and  safety  of  the  country, 
he  would  give  up  others,  "because 
they  rendered  us  odious  without 
rendering  us  formidable.  With  re- 
gard to  prices  taken  at  sea,  he  held 
opinions  not  very  different  from 
the  bulk  of  die  country*  Those 
opinions  he  held  to  be  founded  up- 
on the  law  of  nations ;  and  he 
would  have  them  maintained  at 
every  hazard,  because  they  were 
connected  with  the  national  ho- 
nour, which  it  was  requisite  to 
preserve  untarnished,  if  the  nation 
did  not  wish  to  sink  into  the  con* 
dition  of  a  secondary  state.  It  was, 
however,  these  very  opinions  that 
rendered  England  unpopular  a- 
mongst  fooeign  nations ;  they  were 
blended  wi&  our  commercial 
wealth,  and  arose  from  the  very 
causes  which  had  cramped  the  pre- 
tensions of  foreign  powers ;  they 
were  inteinivoven  with  our  earliest 
history  ;  and  had  existed  from  the 
treaty  of  Oleron,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  I«,  down  to  the  present 
times.  From  a  combination  of 
causes  like  these,£rom  the  exertion 
of  these  harsh  and  disgusting 
rights,  we  had  acquired  &e  title 
of  **The  tyrants  of  the  sea.** 

On  the  subject  of  prizes  in  ge^ 
neral,  he  did  not  know  that  there 
was  any  subject  on  which  his  first 
thoughts  had  differed  so  much 
from  his  second.  He  had  observ- 
ed that  on  land  private  property 
was  safe ;  but  that  at  sea  it  was 
not  safe.  He  thought  this  extra- 
ordinary at  firsf,  but  he  was  now 
convinced  that  it  was  perfectly 
rigbtf  because  ships  were  adapud 


for  purposes  of  invasion.  The 
droits  of  admiralty  had  been  de- 
fended on  another  ground,  that 
they  were  applied  to  the  relief  of 
British  subjects  who  suffered  by 
seizure  of  their  goods  in  a  foreign 
country  on  a  declaration  of  war. 
This  had  been  the  case  after  thesei^ 
zure  of  the  Spanish  frigates ;  part 
of  their  proceeds  had  been  am>lied ' 
to  the  relief  of  the  British  subject* 
whose  ^oods  had  been  confiscated 
at  Cadiz.  But  in  the  case  of  those 
British  merchants  whose  property 
was  seized  in  Denmark,  alter  the 
attack  on  Copenhagen,  no  such  re« 
dress  was  aJForded,  though  the 
Danish  droits  of  the  admiraky  a* 
mounted  to2,00Q,00(V.,and  though 
the  British  property  confiscated 
did  not  exceed  a  tenth  part  of  that 
sum  in  value.  The  merchants  had 
presented  petitions,  but  in  vain  i 
they  were  told  by  a  noble  lord,  that 
though  such  relief  had  been«fibrd« 
ed  in  the  case  at  Cadiz,  that  was 
a  dangerous  precedent,  and  could 
not  be  foUowed ;  so  that  the  very 
point  was  negatived,  on  which  the 
advocates  for  the  droits  of  admi- 
ralty contended  for  their  continu* 
ance.  And  yet,  if  there  ever  was 
a  case  where  relief  ought  to  have 
been  granted,  it  was  to  the  British 
nD(^rchants  who  lost  their  property 
in  Denmark.  The  government  of 
England  had  lulled  them  into  se- 
curity }  till  the  very  sailing  of  the 
British  expedition  Danish  clear- 
ances were  made  in  our  ports.  He 
did  not  blame  government  for  this» 
because  secresy  might  form  apart 
of  the  policy  of  the  expedition;  but 
he  did  blame  them  for  this— >that 
when  no  British  subject  could  have 
expected  such  measures  to  have 
been  pursued,  from  the  security  in- 
to which  they  were  lulled,  the 
droits  of  admiralty  bad  not  been 
granted  I 
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gramed  ;  and  that  refusal  destroy* 
cd  the  argument  which  was  found- 
ed on  the  application  of  them  as 
an  indemnity  for  confiscation.  He 
was  ashamed  of  having  heen  so 
long  ;  but  he  had  risen  to  make  a 
few  observations  in  reply  to  his 
right  honourable  friend,'  and  the 
suDJect  had  carried  him  further 
than  he  originally  intended. 

Sir  John  Newport  rose.  As  he 
considered  that  the  power  which 
the  present  system  would  giv^  to 
the  crown  was  open  to  great  abuse, 
he  should  vote  for  the  resolutions. 
First,  with  respect  to  the  revenue 
of  four*and-hsuf  per  cent.,  it  was 
caid  that  it  was  intended  for  the 
service  of  the  colonies,  the  erection 
of  fortifications,  and  other  pur- 
poses ;  but  he  would  ask  whether, 
tn  any  one  instance,  it  had  been  so 
applied?  Why,  then,  should  it 
fac  maintained  nominally,  for  pur- 
poses to  which  it  never  was  really 
applied?  With  respecttothe  droits, 
he  contended  that  they  onght  not 
to  be  applied  for  such  uses  and  in 
such  manner  as  they  now  were. 
He  had  witnessed  the  disastrous 
efiects  produced  to  several,  by  sei^ 
zures  similar  to  those  from  which 
those  droits  arose,  and  he  had  seen 
no  redress  afforded  to  any.  They 
(the  opposition)  were  told,  on  se^ 
veral  occasions  when  this  subject 
had  been  hroueht  forward,  that 
the  period  would  arrive,  when  it 
mignt  be  more  properly  discuss- 
edj  and  now,  when  that  period 
had  arrived,  it  was  said  that  the 
subject  ought  not  to  be  touched. 
He  had  always  found  it  the  prac- 
tice of  flaen  in  power,  to  refer  to 
some  distant  period  any  important 
question  of  reform  or  inquiry ;  but 
when  the  period  arrived,  men  were 
not  wanted  to  rise  in  their  places, 
and  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  iUmostf 


that  such  change  or  inquiry  should 
not  be  made.  He  was  certain,  that 
all  those  connected  with  the  com* 
merce  of  the  country  would  be  anx- 
ious that  some  arrangement  should 
be  made  so  as  to  do  away  with 
those  droits  (  and  that  the  pur» 
chase  woold  be  a  cheap  one,  at  e^ 
ven  a  great  price  :  for  they  const* 
dered  them  as  lowering  us  in  the 
eyes  of  other  nations ;  and  our  mer* 
chants  suffered  for  them  in  foreign 
countries*  The  right  honourable 
baronet  concluded,  by  a^ain  ex«- 
pressing  his  approbation  of  the  mo* 
tion. 

Mr.  J.  Macdonald  rose.  He  said 
that  after  all  which  had  been  heard 
from  time  to  time  on  the  subject  of 
economy,  after  the  promises  which 
had  been  made,  it  might  have  been 
reasonably  supposed  that  the  pre- 
sent period  would  be  one,  when 
something  shoidd  be  done  for  the 
benefit  otthe  people.  If  such  a  sup- 
position had  been  made, was  itnot, 
he  would  ask,  borne  out  by  the  pro- 
mises of  Mr.  Perceval,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  regency,  axvl  bv 
the  statements  (he  would  not  call 
them  pledges)  of  the  noble  lord 
(Castlereagh)  in  J  8 16,  that  the  de- 
mise of  the  crown  would  be  the 
proper  period  for  such  a  measure 
as  was  now  proposed  ?  But,  at  the 
arrival  of  that  period,  it  was  little 
to  be  expected  that  the  surveyor 
of  woods  and  forests  (Mr.  Huskis- 
son)  and  the  paymaster  of  forces 
(Mr.  Long)  would  be  found  to 
say,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  delica- 
cy now,  and  ought  not  to  be  en- 
tered into.  But  the  fiict  seemed 
to  be,  that  at  the  period  when  those 
pomises  were  given  and  hopes 
held  out,  no  revision  or  alteration 
was  intended  $  that  all  those  state- 
ments were  the  adcafiatulum  of  the 
moment ;  and  that  it  was  then  in- 
tended. 
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tended,  that  the  whole  of  the  civil 
list  should  still  continue  involved 
in  mystery  and  obscurity ;  and  that 
certain  anomalous  and  ambiguous 
rights  were  to  continue  a  disgrace 
on  the  crowDi 

The  present  moment,  he  should 
have  thought,  was  one  when  this 
subject  might  have  been  discussed 
andi  settled  with  signal  advantage. 
The  spirit  of  his  majesty  was  said 
to  be  favourable  to  it ;  but  without 
the  assertion  of  the  right  honour- 
■able  gentleman  (Mr.  Canning), 
•who  could  for  a  moment  doubt 
that  his  majesty,  when  ascending 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and 
contemplating  the  condition  of  the 
people  around— who  could  doubt 
that,  while  viewing  the  misery,  the 
protracted  misery  of  his  people,'he 
would  not  rather  consider  what 
might  be  for  their  advantage,  than 
for  his  own  aggrandizement?  It 
-appeared  to  htm  ( Mr.  Macdonald) 
'that  justice  had  not  been  done  by 
ministers  to  the  feelings  of  his  ma^ 
•jesty  on  this  subject,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  speech  from  the  throne. 
The  king  was  there  made  to  say, 
and  that  coldly  too,  that  the  civil 
list  would  be  arranged  on  the  basis 
of  that  of  1816 — Ota  year  when  he 
might  say  that  a  sum  of  230,000/. 
had  been  added  to  it.  But  who 
could  answer  for  carrying  a  pro- 
position of  an  increase  to  that  a- 
mount  at  present  ?  Who  could  an- 
swer for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  he  might  almost  say,  if 
such  a  proposition  were  now  made? 
Why  had  not  his  majesty  been 
made  to  say,  **Take  the  whole  of 
the  civil  revenues,  and  of  the  civil 
list ;  examine  it,  and  probe  it ;  and 
if  there  can  be  any  saving  made 
for  the  country,  let  it  be  made." 
Instead  of  this,  however,  his  ma- 
jesty was  made  to  say^  tliat  the 


civil  list  should  rest  upon  the  ar- 
rangement made  in  181&— an  ar- 
rangement made  at  a  time  whea 
every  attempt  to  rescue  it  from  the 
darkness  and  obscurity  in  which  it 
had  long  been  involved,  was  met 
by  the  declaration,  that  it  could 
only  be  done  at  the  demise  of  the 
crown,  and  which,  notwithstand- 
xno;  that  circumstance,  was  suffer- 
ed to  remain  unexamined. 

It  was  said  by  a  noble  lord 
(Castlereagh)  at  that  time,  that 
the  increase  had  reference  to  war 
and  the  prices  of  provisions ;  but 
upon  the  continuance  of  those 
prices  an  ill  calculation  had  been 
made,  which  the  noble  lord  mteht 
have  found  erroneous  if  he  looked 
to  the  state  of  the  currency  and 
of  agriculture.  He  (Mr.  Mac- 
donaud)  contended  that  the  house 
was  bound  to  go  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  civil  list,  and  to  in- 
quire what  revenue  was  fit  to  be 
given  to  the  crown,  and  what  ap- 
plied for  the  benefit  of  the  people  ; 
and  when  they  had  found  what 
was  best  for  both,  the  sooner  they 
acted  upon  it  the  better.  He 
should  be  glad  to  know  what  ima- 
ginary benefit  was  derived  from 
the  present  system.  Did  it  give 
an  account  of  the  whole  expense 
of  the  civil  government  ?  or  rather, 
did  not  every  body  know  that  it 

fave  no  such  thine  ?  The  plan  of 
is  honourable  and  learned  friend 
would  give  the  full  amount  of 
what  was  given  to  the  royal  fa- 
mily. It  was  so  once ;  but  at 
present  the  amount  was  uncertain 
and  unknown.  Was  it  not  a  fact 
that  1 30,000/.  had  been  charged  on 
the  consolidated  fund  for  certain 
payments  to  some  of  the  royal  fa* 
mily  ?  but  was  it  known  how  much 
they  received  besides  ?  When  par- 
liament granted  60,000/.  a-year 
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fcrbis  majesty's  priry  purse»  was 
it  known  that  380»000/.  and  up* 
wards  would  be  given  at  dififerent 
times  and  in  different  sums  for  the 
same  purpose^  without  its  control 
or  sanction  ?  This  system  of  giv- 
mg  money  to  the  sovereign  held 
out  a  strong  temptation  to  the  mi- 
nister to  barter  the  public  money 
for  royal  favoury  and  to  the  crown 
to  depend  not  on  parliament  for 
support*  but,  to  a  certain  extent, 
on  the  corrupt  obsequiousness  of 
the  minister.  He  would  therefore 
contend  that  no  advantage  to  the 
people  could  be  derived  n-om  this 
plan;  and,  to  use  the  words  of 
an  honourable  member,  he  would 
ask  whether  it  worked  well  ? 

It  was  said  that  the  proposed 
arrangement  would  be  a  bargain 
irrevocable,  and  that  it  should  last 
for  life  ;  but  it  had  been  found  that 
other  bargains  of  a  similar  kind 
had  been  broken  nine  times,  and 
always  at  the  safe  side.  In  1782 
Mr.  Burke  said,  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  civil  list  was  then  so 
guarded  as  to  preclude  excess,  but 
still  it  was  found  that  an  excess 
accrued.  At  each  time  tliat  a  de* 
viation  was  made  from  the  bar* 
gain,  it  was  said  that  that  would 
be  the  last,  and  a  promise  was 
given  that  no  similar  demand 
would  be  made  in  future ;  but  it 
was  somewhat  whimsical  (if  such 
serious  occurrences  could  be  so 
called}  to  see  how  each  succeed* 
ing  nunister  threw  overboard  the 
promises  of  his  predecessor,  and 
m  most  cases  the  fault  lay  not  with 
the  minister,  but  with  the  system 
itself.  The  whole  amount  of  what 
was  demanded  from  time  to  time 
would  be  too  great  to  be  asked  at 
once ;  and  then  the  plan  was,  not 
that  an  additional  sum  should  be 
given  to  the  civil  list,  but  that  that 


list  should  be  relieved  from  some 
particular  charges.  It  was  in  this 
manner  that  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1804,  and 
a  noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  in  1816, 
had  taken  from  that  list  charges  to 
the  amount  of  400,000/.,  which 
charges  it  had  originally  been 
given  to  cover.  Thus  there  was 
no  regular  rule  by  which  this  de- 
partment was  to  be  governed ;  it 
was  in  some  particular  branches 
left  to  the  disposition  of  indivi- 
duals, and  the  whole  was  involved 
in  darkness  and '  mystery  of  the 
grossest  kind.  No  possible  ad- 
vantage could  accrue  from  the 
present  plan ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
whole  was  calculated  to  deceive 
the  public  and  to  excite  irritation. 
His  object  was  to  simplify  at 
least,  if  not  reduce ;  (and  he  did 
not  see  why  reduction  mieht  not 
well  be  made ;)  but,  at  alfevents, 
to  simplify  that  which  at  present 
was  so  complicated  and  intricate. 
He  would  reduce  the  whole  to 
three  or  four  classes;  he  said  a 
fourth,  because  he  thought  pen«« 
sions  beyond  a  particular  amount 
ought  to  come  under  one  class. 
In  this  arrangement  the  miscella- 
neous services,  which  were  most 
various,  would  come  annually  b&» 
fore  parliament;  while  those  parts 
which  properly  belonged  to  the 
support  of  the  crown  would  not; 
If  this  plan  were  followed,  the 
crown  would  not  be  placed  in  the 
humiliating  situation  (for  he  con- 
sidered it  as  nothing  less  than  hu^ 
miliating)  of  commg  frequently 
before  parliament  to  make  good 
deficiencies,  which  were  only  ex- 
plained  or  known  by  their  amount. 
If  some  such  plan  were  not  adopt- 
ed, any  settlement  of  a  civil  list 
would  be  of  no  avail,  while  such 
sums  as  13,000,000/.,  and  for  an- 
other  purpose  380,000/.,  might  be 
appro- 
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appropriated  without  the  sanction 
or  controul  of  parliament.  If  the 
hoase  were  now  prevailed  upon  to 
shut  their  eyes  upon  this,  and  suf- 
fer such  sums  to  pass  unaccounted 
for,  they  must  expect  it  again : 
but  he  trusted  they  would  not. 
He  would  not  now  go  into  any- 
historical  account  ot  the  droits 
which  had  been  so  applied,  or  of 
the  4-}  per  cent,  colonial  duties  ^ 
but  he  would  maintain  that  the 
crown  had  as  little  right  to  ap* 
propriate  the  latter  wimout  con- 
sent of  parliament,  as  it  had  to  the 
malt  tax  for  the  same  purpose. 

As  to  the  droits  of  me  admiral- 
ty>  he  would  only  say  generally, 
that  whatever  right  the  crown  pos- 
sessed to  them,  there  were  corre- 
lative duties  accompanying  those 
rights :  one  of  these  was,  that  the 
lord  high  admiral  (in  virtue  of 
whose  office  they  were  received  by 
the  crown)  was  bound  to  protect 
the  narrow  seas«*-a  duty  which 
was  now  performed  by  the  navy, 
paid  by  taxes  raised  on  the  coun- 
try. He  wished  to  impress  this 
on  the  house  as  one  of  many  cases 
which  might  be  adduced,  and  as 
showing  me  importance  of  the 
question  they  were  about  to  de- 
cide. The  constant  principle 
which  should  actuate  the  house  in 
regulating  the  civil  list,  should  be 
to  cut  off  contingency  and  to  re- 

Sulate  salary ;  but  it  seemed  as  if 
lis  principle  was  altogether  lost 
sight  of.  He  made  these  obser- 
vations in  the  discharge  of  a  con- 
scientious duty;  for  he  looked 
upon  the  question  before  the  house 
as  involving  the  dignity  of  the 
crown.  That  dignity  he  thought 
would  be  best  preserved,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  people  best  con- 
sulted, by  placing  the  civil  list 
within  certain,  regular,  and  fixed 


rules.  A  limited  monarchy  and 
a  free  people  were  corresponding 
terms.  Such  a  government  was 
the  best  calculated  to  secure  social 
happiness  and  public  prosperity* 
He  believed  that  it  suited  best 
the  character  and  disposition  of 
Englishmen.  Their  king  was 
deeplv  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  they  would 
willingly  contribute  to  grant  any 
revenue  that  was  necessary  for  the 
due  splendour  of  the  crown.  But 
that  splendour,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  country,  ought  to  be  attend- 
ed with  due  economy  and  display- 
ed without  ostentation.  These  were 
times  when  a  diminution  of  splen« 
dour  was  an  accession  of  dignity* 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  concurred 
with  his  honourable  and  learned 
friend  (Mr.  Brougham)  that  there 
was  not  an  officer  engaged  in  the 
capture  of  the  Spanish  vessels  who 
did  not  think  his  professional  cha- 
racter tarnished  by  the  trans* 
action.  He  might  mention  an- 
other evil  arising  out  of  these  cap- 
tures before  a  declaration  of  war. 
After  the  peace  of  Amiens  an  or- 
der was  given  to  seixe  and  detain 
French  vessels,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  the  French  go- 
vernment retaliated  by  detaining 
all  the  English  who  were  at  the 
time  within  the  dominions  of 
France,  lliis  measure  of  the 
French  government  was  by  man^ 
justified,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  a  proper  return  for  such  pre- 
vious treatment.  The  honourable 
and  gallant  general  concluded  by 
saying  that  hie  should  vote  for  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Tiemey  rose.  He  said  he 
would  make  a  few  observations 
on  the  state  of  the  question,  and 
the  engagement  to  which  votine 
on  one  side  or  the  other  would 
pledge 
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pledge  the  members  of  the  house. 
He  could  assure  the  house  and 
the  gentlemen  opposite,  who  were 
so  anxious  to  bring  this  debate  to 
a  concIuMon,  that  he  should  not 
detain  them  long.  After  the  able 
speech  of  his  honourable  and 
learned  friend,  in  which  the  whole 
facts  and  law  of  the  case  had  been 
staled  and  supported;  after  the 
speech  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Can- 
ning), and  the  reply  of  his  ho- 
nourable and  learned  friend  near 
him  (sir  James  Mackintosh),  the 
merits  of  the  question  required  no 
further  discussion.  He  rose  there- 
fore, not  to  add  any  thing  to  what 
had  been  already  said  on  the  ques- 
tion itself,  but  to  set  members 
right  on  the  real  purport  of  the 
motion.  The  house,  then,  w^s 
now  called  upon^  at  the  beginning 
of  a  reign,  to  make  a  final  ar- 
rangement of  the  civil  list  for  the 
whole  of  the  reign.  On  such  an 
occasion  it  was  necessary  to  make 
the  most  minute  inquiry,  and  to 
exert  the  most  scrupulous  caution 
to  make  the  arrangement  as  wise 
and  proper  as  it  would  be  lasting. 
When  a  new  settlement  was  pro« 
posed,  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
house  to  take  into  consideration 
all  the  funds  at  present  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  crown,  in  order  to 
know  what  charges  should  be 
made  before  that  settlement  was 
effected.  If  they  now  neglected 
to  do  so,  another  opportunity 
would  not  again  occur  during 
the  reign. 

When  a  motion  like  this  should 
be  afterwards  brought  forward,  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  say,  that 
the  matter  had  been  already  set- 
tled, and  thus  all  further  consi- 
deration of  it  would  be  shut  out. 
The  proposed  resolution  went  no 


further  than  this,  ^at  it  was  ex- 
pedient to  take  into  consideration 
the  droits  of  the  admiralty^  the 
44  per  cent,  colonial  duties,  and 
other  funds  usually  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  crown,  with  the  making 
of  such  an  arrangement  concern- 
ing them  as  would  be  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  crown  and  the  interests 
of  the  country.  Those,  therefore, 
who  should  TOte  for  his  hononm* 
ble  and  learned  friend's  motion 
would  pledge  themselves  to  no 
principle  on  the  subject— they 
would  merely  express  an  opinion 
that  the  system  formerly  acted 
upon,  now  that  a  new  an^nge- 
ment  was  to  be  made,  ou^t  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Any 
gentleman  who  voted  against  it 
would  say  by  his  vote,  that  par* 
liament  ought  to  give  the  subject 
no  consideration  whatever.  In 
supporting  the  proposed  civil-list 
establishment,  it  was  not  asking 
too  much,  in  times  like  these,  to 
know  how  far  it  was  necessary, 
by  being  informed  of  the  state  of 
the  revenues  in  the  power  of  the 
crown,  independendy  of  it.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  paper  on  the  table 
stating  the  amount  of  the  droits 
during  the  whole  of  the  late 
reign ;  but  his  honourable  and 
learned  friend,had  shown  that  the 
greatest  portion  of  them  had  ac- 
crued within  the  last  SO  years. 
Of  the  state  of  them  for  the  last 
four  years,  since  the  report  was 
drawn  up,  the  house  knew  no- 
thing. Would  it  not  be  proper, 
therefore,  to  make  inquiry,  and 
to  demand  information  as  to  whe- 
ther there  had  been  any  increase, 
or  what  was  the  present  state  of 
those  funds  ? 

The    crown,  for  the  maihte« 

n^nce  of  whose  splendour  and 

dignity 
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dignity  a  new  ciTtl  list  was  to  be 
provided^  might  be  in  possession 
of  revenues  that  would  render  a 
less  liberal  grant  from  parliament 
sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  splen- 
dour and  dignity.  His  honoura- 
ble and  learned  friend  (Mr. 
Brougham)  had  suggested^  that 
in  case  the  crown  could  not  dis- 
pense with  them>  and  subsist  on 
the  parliamentary  allowance  of 
850>000/.»  now  proposed,  some 
compensation  might  be  granted 
in  lieu  of  them.  He  (Mr.Tier- 
ney)  must  say,  that  he  was,  in 
the  present  state  of  his  informa- 
tion, against  making  any  compen- 
sation whatever;  but  at  any  rate, 
die  necessity  of  granting  such 
compensation  could  only  be  made 
apparent  by  the  proposed  inqui- 
ry. After  the  committee  had 
been  granted,  and  an  examination 
had  taken  place,  his  honourable 
and  learned  friend  would  be  able 
to  decide  whether  any  and  what 
compensation  ought  to  be  made. 
This  was  not  a  time  to  think  about 
unnecessary  expenditure  or  osten- 
tatious splendour.  Rapid  as  had 
been  the  progress  of  melancholy 
events  in  the  royal  family  since 
1816,  the  country  had  run  as  ra- 
pidly into  decay.  All  classes 
were  suffering  privations,  and 
obliged  to  make  sacrifices.  His 
majesty  should  have  been  advised 
to  make  likewise  some  sacrifice  in 
consideration  of  the  burdens  and 
distresses  of  his  people.  He  (Mr. 
Tiemey)  knew  tliat  his  majesty's 
surrender  of  his  hereditary  reve- 
nues, and  his  acceptance  of  the 
arrangement  of  1816,  was  called 
an  act  of  grace.  But  it  ought  to 
be  recollected  that  our  revenue 
was  every  year  declining,  and 
that  there  had  been  a  great  fall- 
ing o£F  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 


year,  as  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  of  last  year. 

He  did  not  wish  to  appear  nig- 
gardly towards  the  crown— he  did 
not  wish  to  take  any  thing  away 
from  its  proper  splendour  and 
dignity ;  but  he  would  say,  that» 
in  the  present  burdened  state  of 
the  country,  and  the  depression 
of  our  finances,  a  sinele  farthing 
ought  not  to  be  wasted  unnecessa- 
rily. The  amount  of  the  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  his  majesty, 
within  the  four  last  years,  he  (Mr^ 
Tiemey)  did  not  know.  He  was 
anxious  to  know,  with  a  view  to 
the  settlement  of  the  civil  list,  on 
which  the  greatest  dnxiety  existed 
in  the  public  mind*  Rumours 
had  gone  abroad  at  different  times 
concerning  the  amount  of  die 
droits  which  had  been  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  the  crown.  While 
the  subject  was  left  in  the  dark, 
these  rumours  might  again  be- 
come current.  What  could  be 
the  evil  of  bringing  these  funds 
under  the  consideration  of  the 
bouse? 

The  right  honourable  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Canning)  had  said  that 
it  would  be  derogatory  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  crown  to  allow  such 
an  examination.  But  how  could 
that  be  proved,  while  a  stronger 
interference  in  other  cases  was 
not  thought  to  produce  that  ef- 
fect ?  His  honourable  friend  had 
truly  stated  that  severe  and  igno* 
rant  comments  had  been  made  on 
the  royal  expenditure,  and  these 
comments  could  not  have  been 
made,  if  things  had  been  mana^ 
ged  in  a  dififerent  manner.  The 
house  ought  not  to  grant  the  pro- 
posed 850,000/.  without  knowing 
the  other  sources  of  royal  income. 
This  would  be  voting  away  the 
public  money  in  the  dark,  during 
a  season 
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a  seaflOB  of  great  public  pressure 
No  mconTenience  could  result 
from  the  course  of  inquiry  recozn« 
nended.  His  honourable  and 
learned  friend  (Mr.  Brougham) 
had  saidy  that  he » would  agree  to 
a  compensation  for  these  droits* 
if  upon  inquiry  it  should  be 
thought  proper,  and  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  (Mr.  Can« 
iling),  in  answering  him,  said  that 
^e  crown  was  satisfied  with  its 
present  establishment*  and  that 
the  course  proposed  by  the  ho* 
nourable  mover  would  add  to  the 
public  burdens*  Now  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  argument 
was  destroyed  by  die  very  terms 
used  by  his  honourable  friend; 
for  a  compensation  meant  an 
equivalent ;  and  the  nation  could 
not  be  more  burdened  by  receiv- 
ing as  much  as  it  gave.  If  a  man 
fives  10*000/.  to  receive  I0,000/.> 
e  IS  neither  richer  nor  poorer. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Tiemey)  called  upou  those 
who  wished  to  make  an  economi- 
cal and  rational  settlement  of  the 
civil  list*  to  vote  for  his  honoura« 
ble  and  learned  friend's  motion. 
It  bound  them  to  nothing  but  to 
Consider  the  subject — it  called  for 
no  opinion— it  pledged  to  no  prin- 
ciples— it  merely  caUed  upon  diem 
to  examine*  and  left  them  to  de- 
ternine  what  was  proper  to  be 
done*  after  they  had  examined. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer said*  that  he  had  not  intend- 
ed to  address  the  house  on  the 
question*  had  it  not  been  for  some 
<^servadons  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  opposite.  The 
house  would  see*  in  the  contrarie- 
ty of  the  opinions  of  the  honour- 
able gendemen  opposite*  what 
ra  committee  was  likely  to 
Three  or  four  of  these  ho« 


nourable  geiidemen  had  spoken 
on  this  question*  and  none  of 
them  could  be  brought  to  see  it 
in  the  same  light.  They  all  dis- 
agreed* not  only  with  this  side  of 
the  house*  but  with  themselves. 
Ministers  proposed  to  conunue  a 
system  which  had  been  four  years 
in  operation*  and  which  was  bet* 
ter  understood  by  experience  than 
any  of  the  new-fashioned*  new- 
fangled plans  of  the  genderaen 
opposite.  It  possessed  about  it 
some  of  the  venerable  characters 
of  antiquity.  This  system  had 
been  shown  to  be  good*  on  a  four 
years'  trial.  It  was  framed  on  a 
scale  of  reduction  to  the  amount 
of  150*000/.  below  the  expendi- 
ture of  several  years  preceding 
1816.  The  gentlemen  who  were 
members  of  the  last  parliament 
would  recollect  that  the  right  ho-* 
nourable  gendeman  opposite  was 
not  so  eager  for  inquiry  at  the 
conclusion  of  last  session*  as  he 
proposed  to  discuss  the  civil  list 
in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  before 
the  dissolution.  The  plan  now 
proposed  would  admit  cv  a  saving 
of  238,000/.  over  the  civil  list  of 
1816*  in  which  there  was  a  reduc- 
tion of  150*000/.  below  die  aver- 
age of  some  preceding  years. 
This  large  sum  would  oe  trans- 
ferred to  the  consolidated  fund. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the 
civil  list*  he  would  make  an  obser- 
vation or  two  on  the  proper  object 
of  the  present  motion.  The  ho» 
nourable  and  learned  gentleman's 
objections  against  the  continuance 
of  these  droits  to  the  crown  were, 
that  it  afforded  a  motive  for  un- 
necessary wars*  and  a  pretext  to 
diose  who  wished  to  calumniate 
our  country.  Both  these  appear- 
ed to  him  (the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer)  quite  unfounded.  Cir- 
£  cum- 
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ctimstances  under  which  embar- 
goes took  place  were  subsequently 
examined,  and,  if  no  cause  for  de- 
claring war  occurred,  the  vessels 
were  restored.  This  happened  in 
1801,  and  he  might  remind  the 
house  of  what  was  the  conduct  of 
government  at  that  time.  When 
a  coalition  was  formed  amongst 
the  northern  powers,  an  embargo 
was  laid  on  all  Danish,  Swedish, 
and  Russian  vessels  in  our  ports. 
This  government,  meanwhile, 
sought  to  avoid  a  war ;  and,  after 
a  brilliant  exploit  of  lord  Nelson's 
at  Copenhagen,  and  a  happy 
change  in  Russia,  that  calamity 
was  prevented,  and  the  ships  were 
restored.  Had  the  crown  wished 
to  condemn  those  vessels,  it  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  issue  a  de- 
claration of  war,  and  thus  prevent 
their  restitution.  It  ought  like- 
wise to  be  recollected,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  S  panish  pri  zes,  that  th  ree- 
fourths  of  the  proceeds  of  the  cap- 
tured vessels  were  given  to  our 
seamen.  That  the  amount  of  this 
fund,  however,  might  be  made 
known  to  the  public,  and  the  uses 
to  which  it  was  applied,  it  was  his 
intention  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  a  return  of  its 
produce  and  application  every 
year.  A  return  would  likewise 
be  given  of  the  state  of  all  those 
funds  since  1816. 

Mr.  Brougham  replied.  He 
could  not  retort  on  his  opponents 
the  sarcastic  remark  which  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  (the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer),  in 
his  very  humourous  speech,  bad 
xnade  on  those  who  had  spoken  on 
that  (the  opposition)  side  of  the 
house ;  namely,  that  they  all  dif- 
fered from  each  other,  and  some 
of  them  from  themselves.  The 
first  part  of  the  sarcasm  at  least 


he  could  not  retort,  because  there 
had,  in  fact,  been  only  one  speech 
made  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
house  ;  and  the  re  lore,  unless  that 
speaker  had  dilfercd  from  himself, 
there  was  no  chance  of"  his  making 
a  successful  retort.  He  could  not 
help  expressing  his  regret  th^t  the 
house  on  this  occasion  had  not  had 
the  benefit  of* hearing  the  opinions 
of  those  law  officers  who  were  as 
great  an  ornament  to  the  crown 
as  the  droits  themselves,  and  who, 
if  they  would  do  their  duty,  as  he 
wished  to  make  these  droits  do 
theirs,  would  also  be  of  great  be- 
nefit to  the  country.  He  had 
likewise  to  regret  the  absence  of 
a  learned  gentleman,  he  meant 
the  king's  advocate,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  discussing  such  topics 
as  those  which  had  been  that  night 
under  the  consideration  of  the 
house.  But  perhaps  he  should 
consider  it  as  some  compensation 
for  the  absence  of  the  learned  gen- 
tleman, that  he  was  not  opposed 
by  the  weight  of  his  arguments. 

He  had  also  reason  to  lament 
that  another  learned  and  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  (sir  VV  ill  lam 
Scott)  had  not  come  down  to  the 
house  till  the  debate  was  ended  ; 
because,  from  his  cfiicial  situation, 
both  temporal  and  spiritual — for 
it  was  well  known  that  the  office 
of  the  learned  judge  was  not  mere^ 
ly  secular— -his  presence  would 
have  been  a  very  desirable  acqui- 
sition. The  attendance  of  such 
individuals  gave  countenance  and 
encouragement  to  those  who  en- 
deavoured to  discharge  a  public 
duty,  even  though  their  arguments 
should  be  opposed  to  the  object 
which  it  was  wished  to  attain. 
From  the  want  of  such  learned 
hearers,  and  particularly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  the 
kerned 
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4eariied  jadee,  he  had  actually 
been  obliged  to  suppress  a  most 
learned  quotation  from  Vattel; 
and  who  conld  tell  what  the  effect 
of  such  a .  quotation  might  have 
been,  if  the  learned  judge  by  his 
attendance  had  given  him  an  op- 
portunity of  introducing  it  ?  It 
was  observable  that  the  learned 
judge  had  now  come  dovTu  just 
in  time  to  irote ;  but  his  inveterate 
judicial  habits,  which  had  render- 
ed him  an  ornament  to  the  bench, 
both  at '  home  and  abroad,  and 
which  prevented  him  from  decid- 
ing without  first  hearing,  would, 
there  was  no  doubt,  deprive  mini- 
sters of  the  accession  ox  his  vote  on 
the  present  occasion.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  (the  chan- 
cdlor  of  the  exchequer^  had  re- 
marked, that  a  war  witn  Russia 
had  been  averted  by  the  victory 
of  lord  Nelson  at  Copenhagen,  and 
by  the  happy  change  which  took 
place  in  Kussia.  Now,  he  was 
not  disposed  to  press  this  argu- 
ment against  the  nght  honourable 
gentleman  $  but  he  was  sure  that 
if  he  himself  had  said  as  much, 
he  would  instantly  have  been  si- 
lenced with  the  exclamation, 
**  What !  you  talk  of  a  change  of 
system,  who  call  the  assassination 
of  monarchs  a  happy  change  !  '^ 
He  ¥ras  sure,  from  the  happy  ta- 
lent for  ridicule  which  a  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  opposite  pos- 
sessed, that  if  he  had  made  such 
an  applicationof  the  event  allud- 
ed to,  he  would  have  been  almost 
annihilated  by  this  time. 

The  right  honourable  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Canning),  in  reply  to 
that  part  of  his  speech  in  which  he 
alluded  to  the  provisions  made 
for  the  king  of  France,  the  stadt- 
bolder  of  Holland,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  hs|4 


displayed  his  usual  dexterity  in 
detaching  just  so  much  of  the  ar- 
gument as  he  found  it  convenient 
to  turn  into  ridicule;  he  had 
pounced  upon  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  overlooking  entire- 
ly the  king  of  France  and  the 
stadtholder  ;  and  on  this  basis  he 
had  founded  his  joke,  his  sarcasm, 
or  his  argument— he  might  call 
it  either,  for  it  was  as  much  the 
one  as  the  other ;  and  then  fol- 
lowed a  long  tirade  about  strip- 
ping off  the  trappings  of  the  mo- 
narch. It  had  been  said  that  the 
inquiry  would  occupy  a  long  time, 
and  that  they  (the  opposition) 
were  guilty  of  inconsistency,  be- 
cause they  had  formerly  wished 
to  hurry  over  the  settlement  of 
the  civil  list  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night. The  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, however,  must  be  a 
freater  conjurer  than  he  (Mr. 
»rougham)  ever  had  reason  to 
believe  him,  if  he  knew  that  they 
wished  to  settle  that  question  in 
one  fortnight*  The  fact  was,  that 
at  the  time  they  wished  to  enter 
into  the  inquiry  parliament  had 
six  months  before  it,  and  not  a 
fortnight  as  represented  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman.  They 
had  never  been  desirous  to  hurry 
ministers  ;  and  all  they  now  said 
was,  that  ministers  were  acting 
inconsistently,  because  they  them- 
selves wished  to  hurry  the  civil 
list  through  parliament  in  one 
week,  without  any  previous  inqui- 
ry, and  because  they  had  for  se- 
veral months  delayed  the  conside- 
ration of  the  subject,  though  they 
had  six  months  before  mem  at 
the  time  that  the  settlement  of  the 
civil  list  became  necessary. 

It  had  been  represented  by  the 

right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr. 

Canning)  that  he(Mr.Brougham) 

£2  was 
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was  deairoiis  of  making  a  itipea* 
diary  ktng»  wkk  011I7  as  much 
meat  as  he  could  deroor*— a  mo- 
narch who  should  live  on  board 
wages,  and  dine  ererj  day  at  a 
chop>hoase.  He  dented  that  such 
an  in£erence  could  fairiv  be  drawn 
from  any  sentiments  that  he  had 
uttered,  and  some  of  the  ezpres- 
nons  wese  too,  vu%ar  for  him  to 
have  used.  He  had  no  wish  to 
diminish  either  the  dignity  or 
the  comfort  of  the  crown  ^  nay, 
he  would  grnd^  less  1 0,000/.  a(>- 

Jilied  in  promoting  the  monarch's 
omfort,  than  half  diat  sum  to 
b^  spent  in  comiption  br  the  m»> 
nbten— tobespent  mgetting  menv- 
bers  into  that  houses  or  in  keep- 
ing them  steady  when  placed 
there.  But  it  was  said  by  the 
right  honourahk  gentleman  (Mn 
Canning),  ande^ied  by  the  chax^ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  that  diose 
who  favoured  this  inquiry  wished 
to  strip  the  monarch  of  those  rea^ 
raUe  attributes  by  whkh  die 
throne  should  be  supported. 
<«Wfaat!"  exclahned  the'x^ 
honourable  gentknaan^^^  strip  bun 
oil  the  vicar  of  the  Tower,  with  his 
mlary  of  25tif  a^year,  of  the  mas» 
ter  of  the  hawks,  of  die  keeper  of 
the  lions,  and  all  those  venerable 
appendages ;  and  what  kind  of  a 
monarch  will  you  leave  as{" 
There  was  one  point  on  which  he 
begged  leave  to  offer  a  remark  her 
fore  ne  sat  down.  The  rirht  ho? 
nouraUe  gendeman  (the  daocel- 
k)roftheexcheq:uer}  represented 
it  as  a  great  favour  to  make  annual 
returns  to  parliament;  but  had 
it  escaped  die  recollection  of  the 
rij^ht  Bonourable  gendeman,  or 
did  he  think  it  had  escaped  the 
recollecuon  of  the  house,  that  in 
1812  Mv.  Perceval  had  admitted 
that  such  accounts  should  be  pro^ 


doced;  Was  ti  by  this  pmence 
of  concession  that  their  wiu  were 
to  be  bewildered,  and  diey  were 
to  be  cajoled  out  of  their  constitt^ 
tional  jealousy?  In  conclusion^ 
he  called  on  parliament  to  consult 
die  honour  and  dignity  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  then  they  would  moet 
efilKtually  promote  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  crown.  The 
reign  which  had  commenced 
would,  he  trusted,  be  long  and  ho- 
nourable. Of  this  he  was  con- 
vinced, die  more  it  was  grounded 
on  die  affections  of  the  people, 
&e  more  permanent  and  dignified 
would  it  be. 

Mr.  Wynn  and  Mr.  Browg^aw 
mutually  explained. 
The  house  dien  dtvided^^ 
For  the  motion     -»    •    155 
Against  it    *    •    S7S 

Majority  .  •  US 
Mr.  Barii^  said  that  he  had 
been  intrusts  with  a  petition 
from  a  most  respectable  body  of 
snerchants  of  the  city  of  London ; 
and  whether  he  considered  tbe 
terms  in  which  it  was  drawn  up, 
the  persons  from  whom  it  caime, 
or  the  state  of  the  country  ac  the 
present  moment,  it  was  not  say- 
ing too  much  tx>  assert  that  a  more 
important  subject  never  was 
brought  under  the  comideration 
of  the  house.  He  might  aj^ieal 
to  the  general  interest  which  this 
mattef  nad  excited,  and  to  the  o* 
pmions  expressed  on  al)  sides  by 
gentlemen  representing  various 
trading  interio^,  for  proof,  if  it 
were  wanting,  that  the  kinjgdom 
was  at  this  time  in  a  state  ofgreat 
uneasiness,  as  respected  concerns 
of  die  highest  magnitude,  and 
which  demanded  the  attention  of 

Crhament,  to  ascertsun  whether 
y  ^ni  ^bat  remedy  ccvld  bo 
appM, 
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applied.  Of  eoane  he  did  not 
jnean  to  give  a  decisive  opinioa 
either  one  way  or  the  other ;  but 
he  might  state,  that  parliament 
was  csukd  upon  at  least  to  inquire 
so  far  as  to  learn  whether  its  wis* 
dom  conld  afford  any  alleviation 
to  existing  evils.  No  doubt  there 
was  much  in  the  existing  condition 
of  the  country  to  which  no  par- 
liamentary remedy  could  be  af- 
forded; but  it  also  appeared  to 
him»  on  the  other  hand»  that  a 
great  deal  might  be  done,  if  the 
house  gave  due  attention  to  the 
present  situation  of  trade.  In  fa- 
.▼our  of  the  petitioners»  on  the 
present  occasion,  he  should  say, 
that  they  came  before  the  house 
with  no  view  to  affect  the  interests 
of  any  other  class  of  society,  be- 
cause it  was  quite  evident  that,  if 
commercial  men  knew  their  own 
interest,  they  could  have  no  other 
object  dian  general  prospentj ;  if 
agriculture  did  not  flourish,  com- 
merce must  necessarily  decay.  A 
great  deal  had  been  said  on  the 
subject  of  a  transition  from  war 
to  peace;  but,  with  whatever 
foroe  that  ailment  might  have 
been  urged  some  time  since,  it 
could  have  little  weight  now  that 
we  found  the  same  state  of  things 
comimie  long  after  the  war  had 
ceased.  We  £band,  indeed,  that 
the  distress  and  embarrassment  of 
die  comdTjf  instead  of  gradually 
diminishing,  were  upon  the  in- 
crease. Whilst  every  other  com- 
anfrcial  country  was  in  a  state  of 
progrissive  recovery,  this  alone 
iaid  ail  the  appearance  of  a  deep 
dediae.  If  the  house  turned  its 
attention  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terests, it  would  be  seen  that  com* 
plaint  was  equally  loud,  and  di* 
stressL  as  universally  fdt,  as  a- 
mongst  the  commercial  mi  ma* 
auf acturing  classes. 


In  the  opinion,  he  believed,  of 
the  best  informed  men,  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs  was  hopeless,  unless 
some  remedy  w:as  suggested  by 
the  deliberative  wisdom  of  parlia- 
ment. There  was  great  reason 
to  doubt  whether,  taken  in  the  ag- 
gregate, the  commerce  of  this 
country  had  yielded  any  profit 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
The  observation  was,  he  believed, 
as  applicable  to  manufacturers  as 
to  merchants,  and  he  feared  that 
the  farming  interest  was  in  the 
same  danger.  It  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  give  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  causes  i  but^  with  regard 
to  the  actual  resulti  he  thought 
there  could  be  little  diversity  of 
opinion.  The  present  languor 
might  certainly  be  regarded  as 
comparative,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  peculiar  events  and 
termination  of  the  war.  Whilst 
that  war  continued <  we  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  trade;  we  took  larger 
strides  in  commercial  industry 
and  enterprise  than  ever  were  be- 
fore taken  by  anv  people.  Hav* 
ing  compassed  tnese  mighty  ob- 
jects, a  sort  of  carelessness  in  our 
foreign  policy  grew  up  with  the 
successes  of  the  war,  and  had  ma- 
terially operated  in  bringing  a- 
bout  me  present  situation  of  the 
country.  It  must  at  the  same 
time  b«  admitted,  that  under  ex- 
istine  circumstances  the  question 
could  only  be  looked  at  in  con- 
oezion  with  the  revenue.  The 
trade,  of  which  we  had  enjoyed  a 
monopoly,  was  now  divided  with 
all  £urope.  Every  country  had 
iu  share,  and  we  had  to  contend 
against  rivals  in  every  direction. 
In  all  parts  of  the  world  compe- 
tition was  aliYm  and  vigorous. 
-  What  the  house,  therefore,  had 
to  consider,  was  the  propriety  of 
recmring  to  those  old  and  esta- 
£  3  blished 
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bilshed  principles  which  had  pro- 
ved the  most  solid  foandation  of 
Oar  commerce.  Our  situation 
was  that  of  a  greatly  diminished 
commerce,  and  a  debt  of  unparal- 
leled amount.  The  burden  of 
this  debt  had  been  greatly  a^gra- 
rated  by  an  unfortunate  deviation 
from  the  standard  of  our  curren- 
cy. -He  was  somewhat  apprehen- 
sive of  saying  all  that  he  thought 
upon  the  subject^  but  must  de- 
clare that  it  was  with  feelings  of 
despondency  that  he  contemplat- 
ed its  entire  liquidation.  The 
fluctuations  in  uie  value  of  our 
circulating  medium  had  had  the 
effect,  he  fully  believed^  of  ad- 
ding at  least  one-fourth  to  the 
real  amount  of  the  public  debt. 
It  was  idle  to  suppose  that  that 
value  could  be  correctly  estimat- 
ed in  any  other  way  than  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  quantity  of  commo- 
dities in  which  it  could  be  realiz- 
ed. The  weight  of  every  parti- 
cular tax  had  been  augmented  by 
the  same  cause,  and  the  evil  ef- 
fects arising  from  our  system  of 
legislation  with  regard  to  the  trade 
in  corn  greatly  extended. 

Our  situation,  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  countries,  was 
clearly  unfavourable;  and,  how- 
ever sanguine  might  be  the  pre- 
dictions of  his  majesty's  mini- 
sters, there  was  ample  ground  for 
alarm.  He  did  not  wish  to  say 
much  on  what  he  deemed  the  un- 
fortunate decision  to  which  parlia^ 
ment  had  come  with  regard  to 
the  corn-trade,  nor  had  he  any  in* 
tention  of  disturbing  the  present 
system :  but  when  he  found  that 
a  document  was  in  circulation  in 
the  shape  of  a  petition  to  both 
houses  of  parliament,  calling  on 
them  to  impose  further  restric- 
tions on  the  import  of  foreign 
corn— «  document  exemqlifying 


the  most  profound  ignorance  of 
>  all  the  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy—•he  felt  assured  that  par- 
liament would  not  for  one  mo* 
ment  listen  to  the  prayer  of  such 
a  petition.  He  was  too  anxious 
for  the  preservation  of  domestic 
peace  and  tranquillity  to  venture 
on  any  disturbance  of  the  prevail- 
ing system,  much  as  he  doubted 
whether  the  agriculturists  had 
not  mistaken  their  own  interests^ 
strongly  as  he  was  convinced  that 
the  value  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil  could  not  be  supported  by  ar- 
tificial regulations. 

In  every  point  of  view,  how- 
ever, the  setting  up  of  one  interest 
in  opposition  to  another  must  be 
deprecated  at  the  present  moment ; 
and  it  was  therefore  a  matter  of 
astonishment  that  persons  should 
now  be  found  associating  them- 
selves together  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  screwing  up  the  price 
of  our  own  agricultural  produce. 
It  was  as  absurd  to  consider  the 
agricultural  interest  by  itself  and 
without  relation  to  other  interests 
in  the  state,  as  it  would  be  to  at- 
tend exclusively  to  the  health  or 
soundness  of  the  liver  in  the  ani* 
mal  economy. 

Greater  nonsense,  under  the 
name  of  political  economy,  had 
never  been  promulgated  to  the 
world  than  was  to  be  found  in  the 
petition  to  which  he  was  alluding. 
To  him  it  appeared  quite  obvious^ 
that  the  prosperity  of  this  coun* 
try  must  now  depend  on  the  ^ 
neral  prosperity  of  the  wond. 
The  same  extent  of  commerce 
which  we  had  enjoyed  was  cer- 
tainly not  attainable,  and  without 
more  subordination  there  could  bt 
neither  confidence  nor  security. 
What  we  stood  in  need  of  was 
the  utmost  freedom  of  trade,  unit- 
ed with  individual  security.    It 

was 
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was  most  melancholy  to  find  that 
this  security  was  not  felt  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  that 
eren  in  Scotland,  ac  Paisley, and 
other  places,  capitalists  were  with- 
drawing themselves.  Unless  some 
change  occurred  in  this  respect, 
he  was  inclined  to  despair  of  the 
country,  Wliat  was  it  that  iflade 
Ireland,  with  cheap  labour  and  a 
fertile  soil,  comparatively  poor, 
but  the  want  ot  due  subordina- 
tion in  the  different  classes  of  so- 
ciety ?  If  it  had  been  necessary, 
during  the  war,  to  depart  from 
our  ancient  policy,  it  was  equally 
necessary  to  recur  to  it  under  the 
present  circumstances.  We  had 
enjoyed  a  great  flow  of  prosperi- 
ty; but,  now  that  we  were  sur- 
rounded with  jealous  rivals,  and 
engaged  in  ardent  competition, 
our  only  resource  was  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  free  trade.  Without  a 
careful  revision  of  our  present 
system  we  had  no  chance  of  suc- 
cess. The  merchants  themselves 
traced  their  difficulties  to  a  re- 
stricted trade— to  a  trade  more 
encumbered  with  restrictions  than 
that  of  any  other  country. 

He  had  been  resident  for  some 
time  in  France,  and  had  the  op- 
portunity of  observing  that  its 
commercial  interests  were  an  ob- 
ject of  peculiar  attention  to  the 
government.  A  representation 
had  lately  been  made  to  him  by  a 
well-informed  gentleman  in  Paris, 
whidi  indicated  a  flourishing  state 
of  manufactures  in  that  country. 
There  was  no  branch  of  com- 
merce in  which  the  labouring 
classes  might  not  find  employ- 
tnenr.  His  hopes  of  our  own 
prosperity  rested  entirely  on  the 
good  sense  and  moral  feelings  of 
the  people.  We  were  in  that 
•talc,  however,  that  freedom  of 


commerce  was  indispensable.  The 
petitioners  wished  not  for  any  de- 
rangement of  existing  interests, 
nor  for  any  sacrifice  of  public  re- 
venue.   They  asked  only  for  ma- 
ture and  calm  deliberation — ^for 
an  unprejudiced  review   of  in- 
terests apparently  opposite  to  each 
other.     Something,  he  sincerely 
believed,  must  be  done  to  enable 
us  to  go  on  at  all.     It  was  satis* 
factory  to  know  that  there  was 
no  person  in  the  country  more 
sensible  of  the  truths  contained  in 
the  petition  than  the  right  honour- 
able eentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
board  of  trade.     He  was  not,  he 
(Mr.  Bax-ing)  believed,  exceeded 
in  zeal  for  the  application  of  just 
principles  of  commercial  policy 
by  any  of  the  advocates  for  a 
change  in  our  present  system.    It 
was  painful,  however,  to  find  that 
his  majesty's  ministers  generally 
did  not  look  at  this  question  with 
the  eyes  of  statesmen,  and  that  the 
true  interests  of  the  country  were 
overlooked  in  the  anxiety  to  pre- 
serve place,  to  balance  parties, 
and  continue  the  machinery  of 
government  from  year  to  year. 
They  seemed  to  have  no  distinct 
idea  of  our  actual  situation,  nor 
to  calculate  any  thinc"  but  the  de- 
gree of  support  whicn  they  were 
likely  to  receive.    Never,  at  any 
former  period,  was  a  similar  apa- 
thy manifested  on  the  part  of  our 
rulers ;  never  was  there  such  an 
indisposition  to  look  our  difficul- 
ties fairly  in  the  face. 

To  refer,  however,  to  the  peti- 
tion itself,  and  to  the  principles 
which  it  set  forth,  he  certainly 
did  not  anticipate  much  contro- 
versy on  that  subject.  The  first 
position  combated  was  the  falla^ 
cioas  idea»  that  no  country  acted 
wisely  which  did  not  endeavour  to 
£  4i  produce 
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produce  all  diings  for  its  own  use. 
The  arguments  of  the  petitioners 
showed,  that  it  was  much  more 
politic  to  buy  from  another,  at 
half  price,  the  same  comnoodity 
which  might  be  produced  athome. 
Under  the  dispensations  of  provi> 
dence,  and  the  varieties  of  soil 
and  climate,  a  free  interchange 
of  natural  produce  must  be  ad- 
vantageous to  all  parties.  There 
was  a  difference  in  the  moral 
character  as  well  as  in  the  natu- 
ral productions  of  different  coun- 
tries ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  |n  a 
native  of  the  north  to  scratch  his 
barren  rock,  in  order  to  obtain> 
with  immense  labour,  what  he 
might  receive  in  a  course  of  free 
exchange  from  an  inhabitant  of 
the  south.  He  felt  gratified  in 
the  consideration  that  a  motion 
was  about  to  be  made  by  a  noble 
lord  (Milton),  as  to  the  duty  on 
the  importation  of  forei^  wodl, 
which  must,  as  he  conceived,  ex- 
tort from  his  majesty's  ministers 
a  declaration  of  their  views  of 
commercial  policy.  He  alluded 
to  the  manufacture  of  wool,  the 
oldest,  and  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive, this  country  ever  knew.  It 
was  astonishing  that  a  heavy  im- 
post should  have  been  laid  on  it, 
an  impost  which  tended  directly 
to  check  its  growth.  It  was  not 
always  possible  to  point  out  what 
particular  burden  any  particular 
branch  of  trade  could  bear  $  but 
when  they  meddled  with  this 
branch,  they  ought  to  proceed 
with  the  utmost  caution;  they 
ought  to  recollect  that  they  were 
tampering  with  a  trade  which 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  country,  and  where,  if  they 
did  make  a  mistake,  it  was  likely 
to  be  attended  with  the  most  fa- 
tal consequences. 


He  implored  the  house  (and  in 
doing  80  he  was  rejoiced  to  see 
'  the  question  placed  in  ^ood  hands) 
not  to  consider  in  a  light  and  suo 
perficial  manner  this  grave  sub- 
ject. When  he  saw  the  agricul- 
tural interest  in  diflerent  parts, 
supporting  this  burden,  and  when 
he  looked  to  the  effect  it  had  in 
raising  the  price  of  wool,  he  con- 
ceived that  they  acted  on  a  wrong 
principle.  If  it  should  turn  out, 
as  it  clearly  would,  that  the  tax- 
ing the  raw  material  reduced  or 
put  down  the  consumption  of  the 
manufacture,  it  must  ultimately 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
demand  for  the  raw  material  it- 
self in  a  proportionate  ratio.  They 
had  experienced  the  truth  of  this 
statement  since  the  tax  had  been 
imposed.  The  retail  business  had 
failed  in  proportion  as  the  home 
price  of  wool  had  been  increased. 
Now,  if  it  happened  that  the  wool- 
len manufacturer  could  not  stand 
under  this  additional  burden,  it 
was  quite  evident  that,  in  the  end, 
it  must  bear  on  the  agricultural 
interest.  Many  individuals  false- 
ly conceived  that  the  home»mar- 
ket  was  every  thing,  and  that  ex- 
portation amounted  to  nothing. 
But  how  stood  the  case  accord- 
ing to  their  own  calculation— ac- 
cording to  the  calculation  of  lord 
Sheffield,  who,  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  argoed  the  point  erroneous* 
ly  i  Suppose  the  woollen  manu- 
facture to  be  cultivated  through 
all  parts  of  the  continent— a  spe^ 
culation  encouraged  by  taxing  the 
raw  material  here — must  not  the 
effect  be  to  throw  us  out  of  the 
foreign  markets— to  prevent  us 
from  supplying  those  places, 
where  the  raw  material  was  so 
cheap,  with  the  manufactured  ar- 
ticle? and  in  what  situation  would 
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sodi  a  change  place  the  proprie- 
tors,  the  fanners^  or  growers  of 
wooly  in  this  country  ?  This  was, 
in  proportion,  the  greatest  coun- 
try for  the  growth  of  wool  in  the 
ivorld.  No  nation  possessed  one- 
third  so  niany  sheep  as  were  bred 
in  this  country.  If^  therefore*  the 
foreign  trade  were  cut  off^  there 
WOU&  CTidently  be  a  great  quan- 
tity of  wool  that  would  find  its 
wzj  abroad  ^as  it  did  many  years 
sigOy  when  tnis  was  a  great  ex- 
porting country),  and  would 
not,  perhaps,  produce  more  than 
6^.,  SJ^  or  1/.  per  lb.  If,  there- 
fore, any.  set  of  men  were,  more 
than  another,  particularly  inter- 
ested in  this  question,  that  set  of 
men  were  the  farmers  themselves ; 
because,  if  the  manufacturers  were 
light  in  their  position,  the  tax  af- 
fected as  much  the  demand  for 
the  raw  material  (and,  conse- 
quently, its  price,)  from  the  grow- 
ers, as  it  did  the  article  manufac- 
tured. He,  therefore,  pressed 
this  subject  on  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  house  }  and  he  felt  its 
importance  so  strongly,  that  he 
was  exceedingly  surprised  when 
the  ri^ht  honourable  gentleman 
(the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer) 
declared  that  his  majesty's  mini- 
sters, without  hearing  one  word 
on  the  question,  had  determined 
that  no  alteration  should  be  made 
ip  the  tax« 

The  same  observations  applied 
to  all  raw  materials  generally; 
and  the  house  should  consider 
^at  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country  were  already  subjected 
to  disadvanta6;es  sufficiently  great 
in  paying  the  high  price  of  labour, 
vhidi  was  twice  as  high  as  it  was 
dsewhere,  without  imposing  hea- 
▼y  burdens  on  the  raw  material. 
To  enhance  the  price  of  the  raw 


material  was  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trines laid  down  by  every  writer 
on  political  economy,  and  contra- 
ry to  the  long-established  practice 
of  this  country.  That  practice 
was  not  departed  from  until  the 
extraordinary  fortune  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  last  war  induced  a 
change  of  system.  It  was  then 
thought  proper  to  lose  sight  of 
every  principle  that  had  previous- 
ly been  acted  upon;  and  all  the 
old-established  maxims  by  which 
conunerce  had  been  regulated 
were  borne  down  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  great  advantages 
which  the  country  enjoyed.  Be- 
ing the  only  nation  that  carried 
on  extensive  manufactures,  and 
having  the  sole  command  of  tlie 
seas  from  one  end  of  the  world  to 
the  other,  they  had  gone  on  with- 
out any  regard  to  those  great 
principles  which,  circumstances 
being  changed,  they  must  now 
revert  to.  The  object  to  which, 
mainly,  this  petition  was  direct- 
ed, was  the  adoption  of  a  general 
principle,  having  for  its  basis  as 
great  and  extensive  a  freedom  of 
conmiercial  regulation  as  wks  pos- 
sible. A  revision  of  the  revenue 
laws  should  take  place  with  a 
view  to  their  simplification;  and^ 
where  any  deviation  appeared  to 
have  been  made  from  the  general . 
principle  to  which  he  had  allud- 
ed, it  should  be  stricdy  examined 
into,  in  order  to  discover  from 
what  motives  it  had  arisen.  If 
the  motive  were  not  found  to  be  a 
cogent  one,  the  law  should  be  re» 
stored  to  its  original  bearing. 

The  petitioners  also  prayed, 
that  the  legislature  wouldcontract 
as  much  as  possible  those  general 
or  positive-restrictions  on  me  im- 
portation of  certain  articles  which 
weighed  heavily  on  the  conmierce 
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of  the  country.  For  that  purpose 
they  ought  to  give  up  the  principle 
of  endeavouring  to  grow  every 
thing  within  the  country.  In  the 
article,  for  inscance,  of  timber, 
they  made  a  great  mistake.  Why 
should  we  be  restrained  from  pro- 
curing timber  from  Riga,  and 
other  ports  of  Russia,  Poland, 
and  the  various  northern  states  ? 
That  trade  formerly  employed 
British  shipping  to  a  great  extent, 
and  was  very  useful  in  rearing  and 
supi>orting  seamen.  But  the  re- 
strictive system  had  driven  Great 
Britain  out  of  that  trade,  and 
given  to  her  a  character  of  seve- 
rity, with  respect  to  her  commer- 
cial restrictions,  which  was  highly 
prejudicial  to  her  interests.  He 
was  quite  sure  that  restrictions  of 
this  kind,  and  particularly  those 
on  the  importation  of  timber,  had 
created  greater  j  ealousy  among  the 
northern  powers,  and-  induced 
them  to  seek  out  the  means  of  an- 
noying this  country,  more  than 
any  other  measure.  On  this  pointf 
the  regulations  of  the  timber-trade, 
he  would  not  dwell  longer,  be- 
cause he  understood  that  the  gen- 
tlemen opposite  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  adopt  new  measures  re- 
specting it.  His  idea  on  this  part 
of  the  subject  was,  to  do  away 
total  prohibitions  altogether,  and, 
when  protection  was  meant  to  be 
extended  to  any  branch  of  trade, 
to  let  it  be  done  by  formal  duty. 
Actual  prohibition  was  most  un- 
wise and  impolitit.  Under  the 
existing  system,  the  customs  duty, 
as  he  could  show,  would,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year,  be  defi- 
cient in  the  sum  of  1,500,000/. ; 
and  he  was  well  convinced  that 
sum  might  be  covered,  and  a  great 
saving  made,  by  substituting 
duties    for   actual    prohibitions.. 


There  were  many  light  articles 
that  were  totally  prohibited,  from 
which  a  large  revenue  might  be 
raised.  An  individual  anxious  to 
have  those  articles  would  not 
scruple  to  pay  20  or  25  per  cent. 
when  they  were  delivered  at  his 
door.  The  desire  of  possessing 
many  of  them  was  prevalent  in 
each  sex  (he  would  not  say  in 
which  it  was  most  predominant), 
and  that  desire  might  be  made  to 
contribute  largely  to  the  revenue. 
A  duty  of  25  per  cent,  on  Frendi 
lace  and  gloves  would,  at  Odce, 
check  the  trade  of  the  smuggler, 
and  increase  the  revenue. 

The  same  principle  might  also  be 
applied  to  larger  objects  of  trade, 
and  with  commensurate  advaa- 
tage  to  the  revenue  of  the  country. 
I^  did  not  wish  to  do  away  the 
great  and  general  scope  of  the  na^- 
vigation  laws.  Those  who  brought 
forward  the  petitions  relative  to 
tLe  agricultural  interest  ought  to 
have  seen  that  the  navigation  laws 
were  as  useful  in  supporting  agri- 
culture as  commerce.  Both  would 
suffer  if  they  were  abrogated.  If 
it  were  not  for  those  laws,  articles 
-•-coals,  for  instance,  from  New- 
castle-^might  be  carried  in  Dutch 
or  German  vessels  for  half  the 
price  which  was  demanded  for 
transporting  them  in  our  own 
ships.  It  was  not  fit  that  this 
should  be  allowed.  There  were». 
however,  some  details  in  those 
laws  which  many  persons  thought 
it  would  be  wise  to  alter.  For  m- 
stance,  the  produce  of  certain 
places  was  not  permitted  to  be 
imported  except  in  British  ves- 
sels. He  wished  to  see  this  alter- 
ed, and  the  right  of  bringing  pro- 
duce into  this  country  directly 
from  the  place  of  its  growth  ad- 
mitted.   This  would  not  inierfece 
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ynth  British  shippings  and  would 
add  greatly  to  the  facilities  of 
trade.  The  only  object  of  die  pe- 
titioners  was  a  freedom  of  the 
transit  trade^-^that  was,  the  esta- 
blishnient  of  the  principle  that 
crery  thing  migfht  be  directly  im- 
ported for  the  purpose  of  exporta- 
tion. He  did  not  think  this  was 
a  principle  which  there  was  any 
fair  reason  for  opposing,  since  in 
his  opinion  it  did  not  interfere  with 
any  British  interest.  If  any  indi- 
Tidnals  stated  that  they  had  an  in- 
terest which  would  be  injured  by 
such  a  proceeding,  a  committee 
of  theliousei  if  one  were  appoint- 
ed, would  doubtless  attend  to  their 
representations.  His  desire  was, 
that  the  committee  should  g.o  into 
an  inquiry  of  the  whole  subject, 
with  i  serious  conviction  that  the 
commerce  of  the  country  wanted 
protection  in  every  possible  way, 
and  that  they  should  not  yield  to 
any  particular  interest,  or  to  the 
statements  of  any  parties  or  per- 
sons, without  convincing  them- 
selyesof  the  justice  and  prudence 
of  their  views. 

He  here  alluded  more  particu- 
larly to  the  housing  of  German 
Itnens  for  expoi  tation,  with  which, 
it  was  argued,  the  linen^trade  of 
Ireland  was  nearly  connected.  A 
sort  of  Tague  notion  existed,  that 
if  the  transit-duty  on  German 
linens  vrere  repealed,  it  would  in- 
jure the  Irish  manufactarer ;  and, 
acting  on  the  opinion  of  a  noble 
lord  who  had  great  weight  in  that 
country,  it  was  decided  that  the 
duty  should  not  be  taken  off.  This 
occurred  at  a  time  when  it  was  of 
little  moment  whether  the  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  a  diflBerent 
course  was  thrown  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left ;  but  now  the  situation 
•f  the  country  was  such,  that  they 


must  look  minutely  to  every  thin^ 
that  respected  its  interest.  This 
very  question  relative  to  foreign 
Itnens  explained  in  a  considerable 
degree  the  particular  principle  of 
the  export  trade.  If  these  linens 
were  merely  warehoused  for  ex- 
portation, the  home*  manufacturer 
could  not  be  injured ;  unless,  in« 
deed,  he  could  show  that  the  Com- 
modity so  introduced  altered  tl^e 
consumption  in  the  country.  If 
the  contrary  could  be  shown,  then 
let  the  old  system  continue  ;  be- 
cause he  felt  that  the  linen-trade 
of  Ireland  was  one,  above  all 
others,  that  ought  to  be  protect- 
ed. But  what  was  the  conse-^ 
quence  of  refusing  to  allow  fo- 
reign articles  to  be  brought  to  this 
country  for  exportation  ?  It  had 
this  effect— that  the  merchant  fre- 
quently could  not  make  up  a 
cargo.  If  a  merchant  of  London 
was  called  on  to  make  up  a  cargo 
for  the  Spanish  colonies,  it  must 
be  formed  of  various  articles— it 
must  be  an  assorted  cargo,  com- 
prising goods  of  different  descrip- 
tions. But,  though  he  might  pro- 
cure much  in  this  country,  still, 
if  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to 
procure  all  the  requisite  articles 
here,  he  could  not  make  up  the 
cargo,  except  by  application  else- 
where. 

A  very  great  object  was  to  re- 
move the  restrictions  that  had  been 
imposed  by  foreign  nations.  With 
respect  to  France,  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  put  an  end  to  those 
restrictions.  The  existing  feelings 
of  that  country,  and  the  circum- 
stances that  now  prevailed,  opera- 
ted against  any  mercantile  con- 
nexion or  arrangement  with  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  wr 
some  time  to  form  one.  He  did 
not,  therefore,  blame  the  noble 
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lord  (Castlereagh  }^  for  not  havbg 
demanded  concessions,  when  the 
French  treaty  was  entered  intOy 
which,  probably,  would  not  have 
lasted  very  long.  The  first  step 
towards  putting  an  end  to  restric- 
tions of  this  description,  was  by  re* 
moving  them  at  home.  To  re. 
quire  &reign  countries,  by  treaty, 
to  open  their  ports  to  us,  and,  uv 
return,  to  shut  our  ports  against 
all  communication  with  them,  was 
manifestly  unjust.  He,  therefore, 
perfectly  coincided  in  the  senti- 
ment contained  in  this  petition, 
which  might  be  said  to  speak 
the  feelings  of  the  ablest  and  most 
enlightened  merchants  in  the  coun- 
try, "  That  the  restrictive  system 
had  not  made  this  country  grow 
great;  but  that  it  had  operated 
against  its  greatness.'*  He  thought 
that,  if  the  principles  laid  down  in 
this  petition  were  approved  of,  the 
house  would  remove  a  notion 
which  had  long  existed  abroad,— « 
namely,  that  this  being  the  great. 
est  commercial  country  in  the 
world,  the  principles  of  commerce 
were  best  understood  here  ;  and 
therefore^  because  a  restrictive  sy- 
stem was  adopted  in  England,  it 
was  right  that  foreign  countries 
should  pursue  the  same  line  of  po« 
licy.  This  vras  the  feeling  wmch 
prevailed  on  the  continent;  and 
this  declaration,  on  the  part  of  the 
merchants  of  London,  would  tend 
to  remove  it. 

There  were  many  other  impor- 
tant considerations  connected  with 
this  question.  One  of  these  was 
the  further  extension  of  the  India 
trade*— a  point  by  no  means  unin- 
teresting to  the  manufacturers  of 
the  country.  It  was,  however,  a 
very  delicate  subject.  They  were 
not,  in  discussing  it,  dealing  with 
a  foreign  power^  but  with  a  great 


power  at  borne.  If  the  East  India 
company  saw  that  a  fair  case  whs 
made  out ;  if  it  were  fairly  and  un* 
equivocally  proved  to  that  body» 
that  an  extension  of  tbe  trade  to 
India  might  be  granted^  without 
any  detnment  to  their  interest ;  he 
should  look  for  their  concurrence 
in  a  measure  of  that  description, 
after  they  hadcome downand open- 
ly argued  the  matter  with  the 
legislature.  If,  on  the  pther  hand, 
they  could  show  that  any  danger 
was  likely  to  arise  to  their  interests 
in  India  and  China,  in  consequence 
of  such  an  extension,  he  was  the 
last  man  that  would  propose  it. 
But  how  did  the  question  stand  ? 
What  did  the  merchant  and  the 
manufacturer  want?— An  opening 
of  the  trade  to  the  China  seas. 
The  objection  to  that  was,  t;iat  it 
would  allow  a  great  £gicility  for 
smuggling  tea ;  and  also,  that  it 
woDid  derange  the  company's  con- 
nexion with  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, with  which  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  deal.  These  objections 
were  easily  answered.  There  was 
nothing,  now,  to  prevent  a  ves- 
sel from  clearing  out  from  the 
Thames  for  China,  and  arriving 
thence  at  Amsterdam.  There  was 
no  lawsu^ainst  this;  it  was  con- 
stantly done.  American  vessels 
frequently  cleared  out  for  China. 
Where,  then,  was  die  danger?  The 
foreigner  might  commit  an  act  of 
smuggling  {'---he  got  off; — they 
could  not  punish  him.  But  if 
English  ships  went  out,  securities 
were  given ;  the  owners  were  an- 
swerable ;  and,  one  time  or  other, 
they  would  be  found.  He  was, 
therefore,  convinced,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  establish  the  fact, 
that  any  serious  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  an  extension  of 
tne  China  trade.    If » however,  it 
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coidd  be  fiuily  made  onti  he  would 
be  the  last  pmon  to  persist  m  the 
suggestion.  He  now  came  to  the 
other  objection: — the  difficulties 
which  would  be  created  in  the 
company's  intercourse  with  the 
gOYemment  of  China.  This  argu- 
ment he  thought  eqnallj  bad.  An 
die  other  merchanu  of  tlie  world 
traded  to  China,  and  yet  no  such 
objection  had  arisen.  He  never 
vnderstood  that  they  got  embroil* 
ed  in  difficulties  wim  the  Chinese 
government ;  and  he  could  see  no 
reason  why  this  country  should  not 
more  generally  participate  in  the 
China  trade,  which  was  enjoyed 
by  every  other  country  in  the 
world* 

The  situation  of  the  Spanish  co- 
lonieswas  very  much  altered;  and, 
of  course,  they  would  assert  their 
right  to  proceed  to  India,  to  Chf> 
na,  or  any  where  else.  The  trade 
in  the  easrem  seas  was  undoubt- 
edly one  that  promised  to  reps^ 
the  merchant.  The  Americans  felt 
this,  amd  had  embarked  largely  in 
it.  They  did  not  act  under  any 
WAUaiut ;  but  proceeded  from  port 
to  port  as  they  liked.  When  1^ 
had  done  so  much,  he  could  not 
see  why  the  industry  of  the  Lon- 
don, Liveroool,  or  Bristol  mer- 
chant shoiud  be  cramped.  He 
conceived  enough  had  fa«!en  stated 
to  induce  the  house  to  consider  the 
subject,  and  to  state  to  the  govern- 
ipent  what  ought  to  be  done.  He 
^uld  be  extremely  sorry  to  do 
9nj  thing  that  could  have  the  ef- 
fect of  breaking  up  the  understand- 
ing between  the  ^ast  India  com- 
pany and  government.  He  should 
feei  much  regret  if  it  were  sup- 
posed that  the  legislature  would 
not  listen  attentively  to  what  the 
company-might  advance;  and  yield 
|o  tl^ir  arguments  and  objectioQs 


tf  they  were  pood.  Unless  the  com- 
pany themsdves  were  consenting, 
he  did  not  wish  any  alteration  to 
be  made ;  but  he  thought,  that  on 
a  grave  question  of  this  sort,  so  in- 
teresting to  the  country,  the  com- 
pany would  only  deal  fairly  by  dis- 
cussing the  v^ole  subject  coolly 
and  defiberately.  All  he  wished 
was  to  come  to  the  discussion  with 
them  I  to  examine  where  the  diffi- 
culties were,  and  devise  the  means 
of  surmounting  them. 

He  had  now  stated,  he  believ- 
ed, pretty  generally  the  practical 
points  which  the  petitioners  wish- 
ed to  bring  in  contact  with  the 
^sdom  of  that  house.  Certain  he 
was,  that  the  circnmsunces  of  the 
times  were  such  as  to  call  on  them 
imperatively  to  go  into  this  exami- 
nation ;  that  they  might  convmce 
themselves  whether  nothing  could 
be  done  for  the  country ;  whether 
no  encouragement  could  be  given 
to  its  industry ;  and  whether  tliey 
must  continue  to  bear,  without 
hope  of  relief,  the  manifold  pri- 
vations which  they  must  all  feeU 
When  the  country  was  suffering 
under  such  evils,  it  was  natural  for 
those  who  were  distressed  to  come 
to  that  house  and  pray  for  relief ; 
but,  undoubtedly,  amongst  die  nu- 
mertms  evils  of  life,  thereiwere  ve- 
ry many  to  which  that  house  could 
apply  no  remedy. 

'*  How  tmall^  of  all  tbat  famnan  heart! 

endure, 
Tliat  part  wKich  bwi  or  kings  can 
of  cure  !*• 


Of  course,  a  great  part  of  the  evil 
by  whid)  the  country  was  afflicted, 
time  only  could  remove :  but  they 
should  take  care  not  to  neglect 
that  which  it  was  in  their  power 
to  effect :  and,  with  that  feeling, 
they  ought  to  turn  their  minds  se- 
riously to  tlie  consideration  of  the 
subject. 
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subject.  Strict  economy  ki  every 
department  of  the  government; 
abstaining  from  taxes  as  much  as 
possible  ;  showing  to  the  country 
at  large,a  disposiiion  in  that  house 
to  examine  the  remedies  proposed 
to  them ;  and  doing  that  which 
could  fairly  be  done,  to  ameliorate 
the  situation  of  the  people;  by  pur- 
suing such  a  course,  all  parties 
would  be  satisfied.  The  leading 
interests  of  the  country  would,  (as 
he  believed  they  did,)  when  they 
saw  the  example  set  by  that  house, 
feel  the  propriety  of  abstaining 
from  the  proposition  of  measures 
hurtful  to  each  other,  with  the 
view  merely  of  protecting  them- 
selves. They  would  take  a  fair, 
liberal,  and  honourable  view  of  the 
subject ;  and  they  would  see  that 
the  interest  of  all  depended  on  the 
union  of  all.  Influenced  by  that 
feeling,  they  would  ask  for  conces- 
sions, not  merely  for  themselves, 
but  for  the  mutual  service  and  be* 
nefit  of  each  other.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  then  brought  up 
the  petition,  which  was  read. 

Mr.  Grenfell  said,  that  after  the 
very  able  speech  of  his  honourable 
friend,  it  would  be  improper  for 
hiQi  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
house  for  any  length  ;  but  as  the 
subject  was  not  altogether  foreign 
to  his  attention  and  consideration, 
he  begged  leave  to  say,  that  in  all 
the  principles  which  the  petition 
expressed  he  gave  his  humble  and 
hearty  concurrence;  and  in  that 
house,  and  out  of  tliat  house,  he 
would  use  every  means  in  his  pow- 
er to  give  them  practical  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  F.  Robinson  said,  he  hoped 
he  should  be  pardoned  if  he  offered 
a' few  observations  on  this  subject. 
He  hoped  the  honourable  gentle- 
man who  introduced  the  petition, 


and  the  house,  would  allow  that 
he  was  extremely  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  On  s^ 
veral  occasions  he  had  expressed 
himself  favourable  to  an  improve- 
ment in  our  present  ;5ystem.  He 
had  always  stated  it  as  his  clear 
opinion,  that  positive  restriction 
was  founded  in  error,  and  calcu- 
lated to  defeat  the  object  it  was 
intended  to  promote.  The  same 
statement  he  had  no  objection  to 
repeat  now.  The  honourable  gen- 
tleman had  done  him  the  honour 
to  pay  him  a  compliment  which  he 
was  not  conscious  of  deserving  ; 
but  neither  was  he  conscious  of 
deserving  the  qualification  with 
which  it  was  connected.  Neither 
he  nor  any  of  his  majesty's  mini- 
sters had  any  apathetic  feelings  on 
this  question.  The  honourable  gen- 
tleman seemed  to  think  that  the 
object  of  ministers  was  to  make 
arrangements  with  a  particular 
view  to  preserv  ing  their  own  places, 
rather  than  with  a  view  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country.  But 
on  many  occasions,  when  questions 
of  this  kind  were  introduced  into 
the  house,  the  opposition  to  them 
arose  from  gentlemen  who  wem 
by  no  means  connected  with  mi- 
nisters, when  politically  consider- 
ed. With  respect  to  the  transit 
duty  on  linen,  for  instance,  znj 
change  was  as  much  opposed  by 
speedbes  and  votes  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  house,  as  on  his  side. 
The  fact  was,  that  habits  connect- 
ed with  certain  systems  became  so 
deeply  rooted,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  get  gentlemen  to  consent  to  any 
alteration.  He  stated  this  as  a  rea« 
son  why  he  had  not  endeavoured 
to  bring  his  own  principles  more 
decide£y  into  practice.  The  ho- 
nourable gentleman  and  he  did 
not  esseat^y  differ  oatbe  subject. 
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They  both  agreed,  that  it  was  not 
possible  at  once,  if  it  were  possible 
at  ally  to  alter  our  system  entirely  ; 
but  it  certainly  was  very  possible  to 
make  many  improvements  and  aU 
terations. 

With  regard  to  protectins^  du- 
des, and  absolute  'preventions,  he 
was  not  at  all  prepared  tosay^diat, 
upon  further  consideration  of  that 
question,  and  a  review  of  all  the 
objections  and  arguments  respect- 
ing it,  no  alteration  should  take 
place.  Within  a  few  years,  great 
alterations  of  this  nature  had  been 
made.  Two  or  three  years  ago, 
acts  were  passed  which  removed 
several  restrictions.  Herche  would 
say,  that  the  restrictive  system  was 
not  an  innovation  :  it  was  coeval 
with  commerce  itself.  Restrictions 
enacted  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
aud  Edward  VI,,  not  very  import- 
ant in  themselves,  but  extremely 
inconvenient,  were  lately  repealed* 
The  lords'  report  on  the  bank- 
restriction  question,  enumerated 
500  articles  that  had  not  been  im- 
ported  on  account  of  the  restric- 
tions imposed  on  them.  But  the 
restrictive  system  ought  to  be  a- 
znended  ;  and  it  was  his  intention 
to  bring  in  a  bill  this  session  to 
effect  some  amendment,  Objec- 
tions might  be  made,  but  he  had 
always  told  those  interested  in  the 
continuance  of  certain  restrictions, 
that  their  claim  was  not  well  found* 
ed ;  and  he  always  told  them  his 
intention,  yrhen  the  question  was 
brought  forward,  to  propose  an  al- 
teration. The  imposts  in  favour 
of  timber  from  Canada,  in  prefer- 
ence to  timber  from  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic,  were  not  made  for  the 
purpose  of  protection,  but  of  reve- 
nue* One  was  always  a  war  tax  ; 
another  was  imposed  with  the  same 
view  in  1S13.     It  was  quite  con- 


sistent with  fair  dealing' and  good 
faith,  to  make  an  alteration  with 
respect  to  the  two  latter.  He  would 
now  advert  to  the  observations  of 
the  honourable  gentleman  upon 
the  navigation  laws.  Those  laws 
were  necessary  and  advantageous 
to  commerce. 

With  respect  to  some  difficulty 
occasioned  by  them,  that  was  no- 
thing to  the  security  which  the  na- 
tion derived  from  them.  But  he 
did  not  say  that  there  was  no  room 
for  alteration.  There  were  alter- 
ations which  he  could  not  trouble 
the  house  with,  because  they  were 
scattered  through  mapy  acts,  but 
they  were  well  known  to  mer- 
chants. The  navigation  laws 
were,  however,  still  quite  capable 
of  improvement,  and  ought  to  be 
improved  to  a  great  extent.  He 
had  no  objection  to  what  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  stated  on 
the  transit  duty  on  linen,  and  he 
had  endeavoured  to  give  effect  to 
his  view  of  that  sul^ect ;  but  whe- 
ther it  was  owing  to  the  noble  lord 
to  whom  the  honourable  gentle* 
man  had  alluded,  or  to  some  other 
person,  he  had  not  had  the  means 
of  inducing  others,  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  induce,  to  accede. 
He  had  not  a  doubt  that  he  could 
convince  its  advocates  that  they 
were  in  error.  Those  duties  had 
effected  the  purpose  desired  to  be 
effected  by  them,  and  in  the  alter- 
ed state  of  things  all  rational 
grounds  for  maintaining  them 
were  removed. 

As  to  commercial  treaties  with 
foreign  countries,  it  was  evidently 
the  object  of  every  country  to  en- 
ter into  such  treaties  as  would 
most  favour  their  own  interests. 
One  point  he  had  heard  from  the 
honourable  gentleman  with  parti- 
cular plea»urej  as  it  confirmed 
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what  he  had  nated  hefore,  and 
what  some  of  the  fnends  of  the 
hononrahle  gentleman  had  not 
admitted ;  the  honourable  gentle* 
man  had  justified  his  noble  friend 
and  the  goyemment  for  not>  at 
die  peace*  obtaining  commercial 
adyantafi;es  as  favours  fromfiiendsy 
or  pfuni£ment9  on  enemies.  Jus* 
tice^  peace,  and  policy»  were  equal- 
ly opposed  to  such  an  acquisition 
ot  commerce.  With  France  it 
was  not  easy  to  manage  a  com- 
mercial anangemenc.  Great  pre- 
judices existed  on  both  sides,  and 
▼ery  foolish  prejudices  they  cer- 
taiidywefe.  Nothing  was  so  pre- 
posterous as  for  any  |^sons  in 
either  nation  to  repine,  if  any  did 
reoine,  at  the  prosperity  of  the 
other.  The  prosperity  of  each 
cation  contributed  to  promote 
commerce ;  the  interests  of  com- 
merce made^eace  necessary ;  and 
peace  and  commerce  would  thus 
go  hand  in  hand.  Much  better 
was  this  riyadry,  than  such  animo- 
sity and  narrow-minded  conten- 
tions for  military  distinctioUf 
which  led  to  so  many  evils. 

The  extent  of  protection  or  en* 
oouragement  that  ought  to  be 
given  to  agriculture  was  a  ques- 
tion c€  infinite  importance.  It 
was  a  subject  that  excited  great 
feeling  throughout  the  country, 
and  many  individuals  in  that  house 
would  feel  it  their  duty  to  bring 
the  subject  distinctly  under  con- 
sideration. When  it  came  before 
the  house,  government  would  give 
it  their  best  consideration ;  but  he 
had  never  been  able  to  persuade 
himself  that  there  was  any  thing 
so  radically  wrong,  or  so  essen- 
tially prejudicial,  in  the  nature 
of  the  present  law,  as  to  make  an 
alteration  necessary.  When  the 
com  law  was  at  a  former  period 


{iroposed  to  be  introduced,  he  con- 
sidered that  it  was  doing  service 
to  those  whose  feelings  were  inter- 
ested to  represent  the  impolicy 
of  interfering  again  with  it.  That 
might  haveled  to  prevent  some 
from  bringing  it  torward.  He 
would  now  only  say,  that  it  wau 
quite  open  for  consideration. 

There  was  not  a  doubt,  as  to 
the  India  trade,  tbat  its  extension 
would  benefit  the  interests  of  this 
country.  But  this,  it  would  be  re- 
collected, was  not  a  qvestion  of 
policy,  but  a  question  of  compact. 
The  eagerness  of  interest  ou^ht 
not  to  lead  them  to  interfere  with 
engagements.  What  the  directors 
might  think  or  intend,  he  knew 
not ;  but  they  had  no  right  to  com- 
pel them  to  renounce  whsi  they 
held  by  express  engagement. 

Mr.  George  I%i&ips  argued, 
that  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man had  made  liberal  admissions, 
but  had  at  the  same  time  intimat- 
ed that  his  principles  were  counter- 
acted by  divisions  in  the  govern- 
ment. If  the  same  means  had 
been  used  for  removing  restric- 
tions as  had  been  used  for  conti- 
nuing the  droits  of  die  admiralty, 
the  same  result  would  have  been 
obtained.  If  political  economy 
were  an  object  tor  which  ministers 
chose  to  use  their  influence  in  that 
house,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  result  would  be  the  success  of 
the  right  honourable  gendeman's 
liberal  and  just  views.  But  the 
objection  was,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  yield  to  the  errors  of  others. 
This  onlv  showed,  that  on  this,  as 
on  all  otner  subjects,  there  was  a 
division  of  sentiment  in  the  go- 
vernment. But  if  this  argument 
was  good  so  far  as  to  prevent  us 
at  once  from  retracing  our  steps, 
at  least  we  ought  not  to  advance 
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step  farther  with  the  r^stric« 
live  system.  Yet  last  year  a  uz 
"was  imposed,  of  the  worst  kind  of 
restrictionj  against  the  feelings  of 
the  country,  and  against  common 
policy*  The  duty  on  foreign  wool 
was  in  every  view  unjust  and  im« 
politic. 

Lord  Milton  had  heard  the  pe- 
dtion,  and  the  speech  of  his  ho- 
nourable friend  who  introduced  it, 
with  great  satisfaction.  If  any  thing 
could^i ve  us  consolation  in  die  pre- 
sent circumstances,  it  was  to  hear 
such  sound  political  principles,  and 
principles  of  commerce,  advocated 
by  so  great  and  so  respectable  a 
body  as  the  merchants  of  the  city  of 
London.  Besides,  the  speech  ofthe 
right  honourable  gentleman  must 
have  given  every  gentleman  who 
heard  him  much  satisfaction.  But 
he  did  not  think  he  had  been  quite 
so  successful  in  rebutting  the  ac- 
cusation brought  against  govern- 
ment, that  ministers  were  more 
disposed  to  attend  to  particular 
interests  than  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  country.  The  mem- 
bers of  that  house  did  not  vote 
according  to  the  peculiar  views  or 
interests  of  the  places  they  repre- 
sented. He  did  not  consider  a  ge- 
neral (jnestion  as  member  for 
Yorkshire,  nor  his  honourable 
^end  (Mr.  Beaumont)  as  mem- 
ber for  Northumberland.  All 
mtist  be  considered  as  equally  in- 
terested. If  each  looked  to  par« 
dollar  interests,  they  could  look 
for  no  general  good.  One  party 
were  for  the  agricultural  interest, 
and  scrambling,  if  the  expression 
was  not  improper,  for  a  rise  of 
rents  and  lands.  Another  party, 
perhaps  not  more  enlightened,  re- 
garded only  tlie  state  of  the  ma- 
nufactures. While  difficulties  and 
distresses  pressed  down  all,  they 
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must  feel  that  it  was  not  agricul* 
ture  or  commerce  that  suffered, 
but  the  country  at  large,  in  which 
agriculture  and  commerce  must 
suffer  as  parts.  He  did  not  think 
so  ill  of  the  patriotism  of  either 
party,  as  to  doubt  that  they  would 
not  sacrifice  their  particular  in» 
terests,  and  consult  the  general 
interest. 

Certain  it  was,  we  could  not  go 
on  long  in  the  situation  in  which 
we  were..  Last  year  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  came  for* 
ward,  and  stated  with  a  great 
deal  of  fajrness  and  frankness,  that 
5,000,000/.  of  a  surplus  were  ne- 
cessary. He  (lord  Milton)  did 
not  know  whether  to  blame  the 
righthonourablegentleman'swant 
of  sincerity,  or  to  discredit  his  pro- 
phetic powers  in  the  declarations 
he  had  made  respectino^  the  pro- 
duce of  the  new  taxes  ;  but  blame 
or  discredit  must  fall  somewhere. 
Either  he  saw  that  he  could  not 
raise  the  revenue  which  he  an- 
nounced, as  all  the  country  but 
himself  saw  it^  and  then  he  was  * 
guilty  of  misleading  the  house  and 
Uie  country ;  or  he  did  not  see, 
but  expected,  the  realization  of 
his  predictions,  and  thefi  he  was 
the  worst  prophet  that  ever  open- 
ed his  mouth  in  parliament.  If 
the  opinions  or  sayings  of  so  in- 
significant an  individual  as  himself 
(lord  Milton)  were  worthy  of 
being  remembered,  he  might  ap* 
peal  to  the  recollection  of  the 
house,  whether  he  had  not  then 
said  that  government  would  never 
succeed  in  their  attempt  to  raise 
additional  suppliesby  fresh  burdens 
— that  on  the  present  system  the 
sources  of  taxation  were  exhaust- 
ed, and  that  ministers  began  at  the 
wrong  end  when  they  endeavour- 
ed to  raise  taxes  without  first 
F  adoptuig 
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*  adopting  seme  measures  to  enable 
the  people  to  pay  them.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  petition  before 
the  house,  he  was  glad  to  say  that 
in  all  its  principles  he  concurred. 
It  stated  the  restrictive  system  as 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  national 
distress ;  and  though  it  was  not 
the  sole  cause  of  this  distress,  it 
was  certainly  one  of  them.  The 
pressure  under  which  the  country 
at  present  laboured  had  been 
ascribed  to  various  causes  by 
various  persons.  Some  said  that 
it  was  mainly  attributable  to  the 
system  of  poor  laws,  and  the  im- 
mense increase  of  the  poor  rates. 

Now,  as  regarded  tnis  growing 
evil,  it  ought  to  be  considered 
whether  the  system  which  we  had 
been  pursuing  for  many  years  had 
not  a  tendency  to  absorb  capital 
from  the  general  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  accumulate  property 
in  a  few  hands.  While,  therefore, 
during  the  war,  our  population 
increased,  owing  to  the  augment- 
ed demand  for  labour,  Uiis  in- 
creased population  extended  the 
system  of  dependence,  and  multi- 
plied the  number  of  those  who  re- 
quired relief  when  the  extraor- 
dinary resources  of  war  were  with- 
drawn. The  pressure  of  the  times 
had  consequently  not  fallen  in  due 
proportion  on  the  higher  classes 
of  society.  It  was  felt  with  great 
severity  by  th^  labourer,  the  ma. 
nufacturer,  and  the  artisan,  while 
it  scarcely  afiected  the  rich  capi- 
talist, or  the  great  landed  pro- 
prietor. The  present  commercial 
system  was  another  cause  of  the 

feneral  distress.    The  restrictions 
y  which  it '  was    distinguished 
were  of  a  nature  not  only  to  in- 
jure ourselves,  but  to  provoke  re- 
'taliations  of  a  similar  injurious 
tendency    from    other    nations. 


Accordingly^  instead  of  an  inter- 
change of  commodities,  founded 
on  the  reciprocal  capacities  and 
wants  of  different  nations,  every 
nation  seemed  to  consider  that  it 
ought  to  recieve  nothing  from  its 
neighbours,  and  to  wish  to  realize 
the  prediction  of  the  poet — 
>—  Dec  nautics  pinos 
Mutable  merces ;  omnit  feret  onaia 
tellut. 

If  we  were  to  obtain  the  articles 
which  other  countries  could  sup- 
ply, we  should  obtain  them  with 
as  few  restrictions  as  possible. 
This  principle  would  not  go  the 
length  of  inducing  us  to  abolish 
the  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
importation  of  grain  and  die  na- 
vigation laws. 

If  the  independence  of  a  coun- 
try was  of  more  consequence  than 
an  increase  of  its  wealtli  or  an 
addition  to  its  commerce,  the  laws 
which  protected  that  indepen- 
dence should  be  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  these  advanta^s. 
But,  though  this  principle  might 
lead  us  to  support  the  com  laws 
and  the  navigation  laws,  it  should 
be  carried  no  further;  and  we 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  procure 
the  luxuries  and  commodities  of 
other  countries,  where  our  secu- 
rity and  independence  were  not 
affected,  as  cheaply  as  we  could. 
Another  cause  of  the  present  di- 
stresses of  the  country  was  the 
change  lately  effected  in  our  cur- 
rencyr  He  rejoiced  at  the  mea- 
sures taken  to  enforce  and  pre- 
pare a  return  to  cash  payments  j 
but  he  could  not  conceal  from 
himself  that  the  transition  had 
occasioned  a  considerable  degree 
of  embarrasdnent  arid  pressure. 
The  house  was  unwilling  to  alarm 
the  country  concerning  the  tem- 
porary results  of  a  measure  vHch 
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tbey  ooficeived  so  necessary  to  its 
permanent  security,  and  there 
AOttOurable  members  had  not 
placed  the  anticipated  evils  in  so 
strong  a  light  as  they  might  have 
done. 

He  believed  that  even  his  ho- 
noarable  friend  near  him  (Mr.  Ri* 
car  do)  had  formed  too  low  an  es- 
timate of  the  pressure  which  a 
change  in  oar  currency  would 
create ;  nor  had  the  evil  jeu  he  was 


noble  lord  described.  At  the  time 

when  that  discussion  took  place* 
he  (Mr.  Ricardo)  would  rather 
have  been  inclined  to  have  altered 
the  standard  than  to  have  recurred 
to  the  old  standard.  But '^ while 
the  committee  was  sitting  a  re* 
duction  took  place  in  the  price  of 
gold,  which  fell  to  4/.  2Sf  and  it 
thdn  became  a  question  whether 
we  should  sacrifice  a  great  princi- 
ple in  establishing  a  new  standard, 
or  mcur  a  small  degree  of  embar- 


afraid*  reached  its  pointof  greatest 

severity.  He  (lord  Milton}  rather   rassment  and  difficulty  in  recur 

wished  than  dared  to  hope  that   ring  to  the  old. 

we  had  now  passed  the  extremity 


of  the  evil,  and  that  we  had  not 
stSl  to  sufier  more  than  we  had 
yet  suffered.  At  any  rate,  mi- 
nisters ought  to  have  considered 
this  point  with  more  care,  before 
they  added  the  burden  of  addi- 
tional taies  to  the  pressure  arising 
from  a  contraction  of  our  circula- 
tion*    He  could  not  bring  him 


With  regard  to  the  p*etition  be- 
fore the  house,  he  had  heard  it 
with  great  pleasure  ;  and  he  was 
particularly  pleased  with  the  libe- 
ral sentiments  delivered  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Robinson).  The  peti- 
tion itself  contained  the  justest 
principles  of  political  economy  : 
and  it  only  appeared  surprising  to 


self  to  believe  that  they  could  now  him,  that,  considering  the  great 
realize  the  five  millions  which  len^h  of  time  the  work  of  Adam 
they  predicted  would  accrue  from    Smith,   who  had  so  firmly  esta- 


the  new  taxes.  He  had  to  ex- 
press his  obligations  to  the  peti- 
tioners for  bringing  the  state  of 
the  country  before  £e  house ;  and 
when  he  saw  merchants  of  so 
great  respectability,  and  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
the  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing interests,  complaining  of  the 
pimlic  pressure,  and  proposing 
ineasares  of  relief,  bethought  there 


blished  those  principles,  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  public,  the  sub- 
ject had  never  been  explicitlv 
brought  forward  by  the  mercantile 
interest  till  now.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  system  of  free  trade, 
which  the  petitioners  recommend- 
ed, was  surrounded  with  great 
difficulties :  these  difficulties  were 
of  two  kinds,  as  the  change  would 
affect  the  revenue,  and  different 


could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  of  opposing  interests. 

its  severity.  The  question  of  revenue  was  of 

Mr.  Ricardo  begged  the  noble   great  importance ;  but  it  did  not 

lord  (Milton)  to  recollect,  that  at   necessarily  stand  in  the  way  of 

the  timewh^n  he  spoke  on  tlie '^ — '  '"^ 

bnUion  question  the  price  of  gold 
was  at  4iL  S/.  per  oz.  and  that  now 
it  was  at  SL  Us.  6d. ;  there  could 
not,  therefore,  be  such  a  pressure 


some  alteration.  The  sources 
whence  the  taxes  were  derived 
might  be  changed,  and  a  great  ser- 
vice might  be  done  to  the  people 
without  an  injury  to  the  revenue. 


ariiii^  from  this  measure  as  the   They  might  even  be  brought  to 

F  2  pay 
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pay  other  taxes  to  agreaterainount 
vrith  less  inconTenience  than  the 
present;  and  the  substitution  mic;ht 
be  highly  beneficial.  The  other 
question,  regarding  vested  inter- 
ests, was  likewise  one  of  great  de- 
licacy. Gentlemen  who  had  in- 
vested large  capitals  in  a  particu* 
lar  branch  of  trade  on  the  faith  of 
the^ontinuance  of  the  present  laws, 
could  not,  with  any  degree  of  jus- 
tice, be  subjected  to  a  change  in 
those  laws  which  would  seriously 
injure  their  interests.  This  was 
a  good  argument  against  any  im- 
mediate, or  rapid,  or  precipitate 
alteration  ;  but  it  was  no  reason 
against  gradual  improvement. 

The  argument,  that  because  we 
wer#  in  a  wrong  course  we  ought . 
to  continue  in  it  without  an  effort 
to  change  it,  was  as  absurd  when 
applied  to  the  present  restrictions 
as  to  any  thing  else.  If  a  gradual 
change  were  attempted,  he  had 
no  doubt  it  might  succeed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  restoration  of  our 
currency.  The  bullion  commit- 
tee had  recommended  that  four 
years  should  be  allowed  for  a  com* 
plete  recurrence  to  cash  payments, 
and  the  pressure  was  thus  lessened 
by  being  spread  over  a  great  space. 
Inlike  manner,  a  committee  might 
be  appointed  to  consider  the  re- 
strictions on  commerce,  and  to  find 
out  the  means  of  a  gradual  change. 
After  they  had  done  so  they  might 
say  to  the  capitalists,  "  The  pre- 
sent system  will  continue  only  so 
long  as  you  can  accommodate 
yourselves  without  any  sacrifice  of 
your  interests  to  the  new  one  which 
we  propose."  Some  restrictions 
might  thus  be  removed  immedi- 
ately, without  any  inconvenience ; 
others  might  be  gradually  relax- 
ed, and  others  might  be  left  till 
our  situation  had  so  greatly  im- 


proved as  to  render  their  removsd 
no  inconvenience. 

He  was  surprised  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  whohad  ex- 
pressed sucn  liberal  principles  of 
political  economy,  and  had  so  free- 
ly declared  himelf  against  the  po- 
licyof  our  commercial  restrictions* 
had  yet  made  a  reservation  in  fau 
vour  of  the  corn  laws.  They  were 
necessary,  he  said,  to  protect  the 
agricultural  interests ;  and  he 
(Mr.  Ricardo)  would  admit  the 
validity  of  the  argument,  provid- 
ed it  could  be  made  to  appear  that 
the  agriculturists  suffered  more 
burdens  than  other  classes  of  the 
community.  But  what  were  their 
peculiar  burdens  ?  They  did  not 
sufier  more  from  the  malt  tax,  or 
from  the  leather  tax,  or  from  any 
other  tax  with  which  he  was  ac 
quainted,  than  any  other  class  of 
men.  These  taxes  were  common 
to  all,  and  all  felt  their  pressure 
alike. 

But  the  poor  rates,  it  was  $aid» 
operated  on  them  as  a  peculiar 
burden.  Well )  if  the  poor  rates 
were  really  more  oppressive  to 
them  than  to  other  classes,  and 
tended  to  raise  the  price  of  grain, 
he  would  recommend  a  counter- 
vailing duty  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  com,  to  the  amount  of 
the  operation  of  that  cause.  He 
allowed  that  the  poor  rates  actu- 
ally raised  the  price  of  com,  be- 
cause they  fell  upon  the  land,  and 
operated  as  a  burden  solely  upon 
agriculturists.  But  if,  while  this 
burden  was  felt  by  them,  other 
classes  of  the  community  felt 
equal  bttrdens,  they  were  put  to 
no  disadvantage,  and  ought  to  re- 
ceive no  protection.  He  was  fully 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  neces- 
sity for  supporting  the  poor  con- 
stituted the  oidy  or  the  best  apo- 
logy 
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hgj  for  the  corn  laws.  Tithes 
likewise  were  another  burden  to 
the  landed  interest^  and  tended* 
he  would  allow,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, to  raise  the  price  of  grain ; 
and  for  these  he  would  have  no 
objection  to  a  countervailing  dutj. 
There  was  this  difference  l^tween 
poor  rates  and  tithes — that  while 
we  must  support  the  poor,  what- 
ever was  the  produce,  the  church 
could  only  claim  a  tenth  of  what 
was  raised  $  for,  whatever  was 
the  deficiency  of  produce,  the 
cler^  must  conform  to  their  pro- 
portion, and  find  it  sufiUcient  for 
their  supoort. 

Mr.  ulice  said,  that  when  his 
honourable  friend  (Mr«  Ricardo) 
had  stated  that  the  price  of  gold 
was  so  low  at  the  time  of  the  bul* 
lion  committee,  he  had  forgotten 
the  efiect  which  was  produced  by 
the  great  issues  of  the  previous 
year.  Every  article,  he  might 
say,  had  fallen  50  or  even  50  per 
cent.,  as  compared  with  the  prices 
previous  to  the  peace.  The  only 
article  which  had  not  fallen  was 
agricultural  produce,  and  that 
was  kept  up  by  the  protection  of 
the  corn  laws.  Adverting  to  the 
petition,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man said  that  he  entirely  con- 
curred in  its  principles,  and  was 
highly  pleased  with  the  liberal 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  right 
honourable  president  of  the  board 
of  trade.  But  he  was  afraid  that 
the  state  of  our  debt  and  taxes 
would  prevent  any  great  efiect 
being  given  to  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioners ;  while  that  debt  re- 
msuned,  and  those  taxes  must  be 
paid,  he  was  afr^d  it  would  be 
nolding  out  a  delusion  to  the  coun- 
.  try  and  ^o  the  petitioners  to  ex- 
press much  hope  of  any  favour- 
'  able  change  of  our  commercial 


system. '  His  honaurable  friend 
(Mr.  Baring)  had  stated  that  ma- 
nufacturing capital  was  leaving 
Glasgow  and  other  parts  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  he  had  not  given  the  true 
cause :  that  cause  was  the  want 
of  poor  rates  ;  for  in  Lancashire, 
where  the  same  manufactures 
were  carried  on,  we  heard  of  no 
such  transfer  of  capital.  Though 
no  great  good  could  be  done  to- 
wards effecting  the  object  of  the 
petition  without  a  reduction  of 
taxation,  still  he  thought  many 
vexatious  regulations  might  be 
removed.  The  warehousing  sys- 
tem, for  instance,  might  beextend- 
ed,  and  the  evils  of  the  bonding 
system  mi  tigated  •  While  the  bond- 
ing svstem  remained  as  at  present, 
warenousing  must  necessarily  be 
limited,  because  many  were  not 
in  a  situation  to  be  able  to  give 
the  security  required  in  case  the 
articles  were  re-exported.  He 
knew  that  many  respectable  indi- 
viduals complained  of  the  vexa- 
tions which  they  sufiered  from 
the  present  mode  of  transacting 
the  bonding  business.  But  he 
should  be  told,  "  Do  away  the 
bonds  now  required,  and  you  do 
away  the  duty  on  stamps.  This 
led  directly  to  revenue."  He 
would  s^vise  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  who  had  expressed 
such  liberal  ideas  to  reconsider  the 
whole  system,  and  he  would  pre- 
dict that,  at  no  distant  day,  he 
would  come  forward  with  some 
improvement. 

Mr.  Marry  at,  after  compliment- 
ing the  petitioners  and  different 
members  of  the  house  for  the  libe- 
ral ideas  which  they  had  express- 
ed, entered  into  some  statements 
on  the  commercial  advantages 
which  this  country  enjoyed  ffo^a 
its  colonies.  By  the  restrictions 
F  3  imposed 
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imposed  on  them,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  intercourse  was 
carried  on  with  them,  they  were 
made  to  contribute  most  largely 
towards  the  prosperity  of  the  mo- 
ther country :  they  were  limited 
to  an  intercourse  with  us  alone : 
their  produce  was  imported  in 
British  ships,  and  paid  for  in  Bri- 
tisli  manufactures. 

Mr.T.  Wilson  said,  he  could 
not  but  concur  with  the  honour- 
able gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  El- 
lice)  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country  little  could  be  done  to- 
wards furthering  the  object  of  the 
petitioners :  the  restrictions  of 
which  they  complained  could  not 
be  entirely  removed  while  the  taxes 
remained  the  same.  It  was  im- 
possible now  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion to  any  useful  result.  He  was 
glad  to  find  that  all  the  honour- 
able gentlemen  who  had  addressed 
the  house  upon  it  had  spoken  with 
the  greatest  temper  and  modera- 
tion ;  but,  to  eflfect  any  practical 
purpose,  the  question  must  be 
brought  before  them  in  a  very 
diflPerent  shape.  The  diflPerent  par- 
ties affected  should  lay  their  inter- 
ests before  the  legislature,  and 
then  the  whole  subject  might  be 
fairly  discussed. 

Mr.  Baring,  in  reply,  observed, 
that  although  there  had  not  been 
.  any  great  fall  in  the  price  of  gold, 
from  the  appointment  of  the  bul- 
lion committee  till  now,  as  had 
been  stated  by  his  honourable 
friend  (Mr.  Ricardo),  yet,  taking 
a  long  course  of  previous  years, 
and  comparing  it  with  present 
times,  there  had  been  a  fall  of  25 
per  cent.  There  were  great  fluc- 
tuations at  different  periods,  and 
a  long  average  must  be  taken  in 
order  to  judge  the  question  pro- 
perly. Value  did  not  Immediately 


follow  price ;  it  took  some  time  to 
adjust  itself.  If  his  honourable 
friend  went  upon  the  principle  of 
altering  the  value  of  a  1/.  note,  and 
thence  to  alter  the  revenue  and 
the  system  of  commercial  rela- 
tions to  that  extent,  he  took,  in  his 
(Mr.  Baring's)  opinion,  quite  a 
wrong  view  of  the  subject.  This 
was  a  question  of  vital  importance, 
and  one  on  which  the  minds  of 
members  ought  to  be  made  up*  If 
the  proceedings  respecting  the  re- 
turn to  cash  payments  were  to 
come  over  again,  he  would  vote  as 
he  had  done  before.  In  returning 
to  them  he  thought  the  country 
had  done  that  which  was  for  its 
honour;  but  whether  it  did  that 
which  it  was  able  to  perform,  was 
a  question  which  from  present  cir- 
cumstances he  was  unable  to 
solve.  In  our  present  declining 
state  of  commerce  and  revenue, 
it  was  a  question  whether  we 
should  be  able  to  perform  the  en- 
gagements we  had  made  in  this 
respect.  On  this  subject  he  was 
not  certain  whether  he  should  not 
have  a  motion  to  submit  to  the 
house.  In  the  present  session,  he 
believed,  it  would  be  now  too  late 
to  introduce  any  measure  on  the 
subject,  but  he  thought  he  should 
submit  one  in  the  course  of  tlie 
ensuing  session.  What  he  wished 
to  ascertain  was,  whether  we  were 
not  paying  the  creditor  of  thestate 
— for  all  our  difficidties  lay  in  our 
immense  debt— at  a  higher  rate 
than  what  we  had  received.  He 
did  not  wish  to  carry  the  law  fur- 
ther than  the  strict  contract  oMi- 
ged.  It  was  then  to  be  considered, 
whether,  if  paying  to  the  full  in 
gold,  we  did  no^  in  the  present 
altered  state  of  the  silver  currency, 
pay  more  than  we  were  strkdy 
bound  to  do.    What  he  wished 

then 
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tben  watt  to  makt  tht  system  of 
oaynient  perpetual,  but  to  give  the 
bank  die  option  of  paying  in  gold 
or  silver — ^not  the  present  depre- 
dated  coin— but  in  gold  or  silver 
at  its  actual  value.  Unless  he  al- 
tered his  mind,  ht  would  submit 
a  motion  to  this  effect  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Ricardo  said  he  would  take 
that  opportunity  of  making  an  ob- 
servation as  to  the  two  standards 
of  gold  and  silver.  He  fully 
amed  with  his  honourable  friend 
(Mr.  Baring)  that  a  payment  in 
both  would  tacilitate  the  payment 
of  the  public  creditor  ;  but  then 
there  was  a  question  whether  two 
^andards  would  not  be  more 
liable  to  fluctuation  than  one  in- 
variable standard.  If  payment 
were  made  in  one  metal»  it  would 
be  liable  to  less  fluctuation  than 
if  made  in  two^  and  in  two  it 
would  be  less  than  if  made  in 
three ;  therefore  he  considered  the 
payment  in  one  metal  as  prefer- 
able,  being  liable  to  less  fluctua- 
tion. 

Mr.  Baringconsidered  the  diffe- 
rence in  this  respect  as  more  theo- 
retical than  it  would  be  found  in 
practice.  He  had  never  found  the 
variation  to  be  so  great  as  was  ap- 
prdiended;  and  as,  upon  his 
hoaoarable  friend's  own  admis- 
sion, the  payments  in  both  metals 
woiild  affqrd  a  facility  which 
could  not  be  otherwise  acquired, 
he  thought  that  plan  preferable. 

Mr.^.  Smith  thought  that  the 
price  of  one  would  act  as  a  correc- 
tive on  the  other.  He  therefore 
preferred  the  plan  of  payments  in 

The  petition  was  then  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed. 

May  8.«— On  the  motion  of  tht 
cliancaUor  c£  the  exchequer,  tht 


report  on  tht  civil  list  was  read« 
and  the  resolutions  were  read  the 
first  time.  On  the  motion  that  the 
resolutions  be  read  a  second  time, 
lord  John  Russell  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  inquiry,  and  the  abro- 
gation of  many  offices,  which 
mi^ht  be  spared  without  dero« 

fating  in  any  respect  from  the 
ignity  of  the  crown.  That  such 
an  office  as  that  of  master  of 
hawks  belonged  to  olden  times, 
and  had  once  contributed  to  the 
splendour  and  dignity  of  the  , 
crown,  was  surely  no  reason  for 
continuing  it  at  the  present  day, 
when  it  was  entirely  useless.  If 
such  situations  were  to  be  held 
from  respect  to  ancient  usage,, 
and  without  any  regard  to  their 
utility,  the  kin^  ought  still,  on 
the  same  principle,  to  have  his 
fool,  and  be  allowed  straw  for  his 
beds  and  litter  for  his  chambers. 
After  some  furtlier  discussion,  in 
which  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr.  Tier- 
ney,  Mr.  Canning,  and  Mr. 
Brougham  participated,  the  house 
divided,  when  the  amendment  was 
negatived  by  256  to  157.  The 
resolutions  were  read  a  second 
time. . 

May  9.'^-Sir  J.  Mackintosh  said 
that  the  committee,  of  whose  senti- 
ments he  was  the  humble  organ, 
were  persuaded  that  some  alter- 
ation might  safely  be  ventured 
upon  wim  regard  to  that  largo 
class  of  crimes  which  ranged 
themselves  under  the  head  of  ior« 
gery.  They  were  of  opinion  tl^t 
the  offence  of  simply  uttering 
what  was  forged  might  be  ex« 
piated  by  a  less  punishment  than 
that  of  death.  Transportation, 
or  hard  labour  for  life,  seemed  to 
them  an  equally  wise  alternative 
in  such  cases.  They  thought  also, 
that  tht  act  making  it  capital  to 
F  4  steftl 
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steal  to  the  amoant  of  40/.  in  a 
dwelling  house,  might  be  repealed 
ivithout  any  danger  to  society. 
Sir  James  concluded  by  moving 
for  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee  to  consider  the  state 
of  oar  laws  with  regard  to  the 
punishment  of  crimes. 

Mr.  Bennet  would  recommend 
the  abolition  of  the  present  mode 
of  punishment  of  high  treason. 
There  never  was  an  execution 
which  left  l^ehind  it  feelings  of  a 
more  painful  nature  than  the  late 
melancholy  executions  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  The  last  act  of  that 
dreadful  ceremony, — the  appear" 
ance  of  a  disguised  individual  as 
an  assistant,^had  not  a  little  in- 
creased the  universal  horror.  He 
hoped  this  barbarous  ceremony 
would  be  repealed. 

Mr.  Canning;  said  that  no  re- 
sistance would  be  offered  to  the 
motions  of  which  notice  had  been 
given  ;  but  this  remark  must  be 
imderstood  as  applying  only  to 
the  introduction  of  the  subject, 
and  that  government  should  not 
stand  committed  to  any  fixed  opi- 
nions until  an  opportunity  was  of- 
fered of  further  and  mature  de- 
iberation. 

Lord  John  Russell  obtained 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  dis- 
franchising the  borough  of  Gram- 
pound  from  sending  members  to 
parliament,  and  for  extending  the 
rieht  of  suffrage  to  the  borough 
of  Leeds :  ^  the  bill  to  operate  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  present  par- 
liament, or  in  case  any  vacancy 
occurred  in  the  borough  of  Gram- 
pound  before  that  period.  The 
right  of  suffrage,  which  he  pro- 
posed for  the  borough  of  Leeds, 
would  extend  to  persons  rent- 
ing houses  of  the  value  of  five 
pounds  per   annum.     The   bill 


was  brought  in,  and  read  the  first 
time. 

May  10.  —  Alderman  Wood 
moved  the  appointment  of  a  se- 
cret committee  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  Edwards  and  his  as- 
sociates for  the  last  two  years. 

The  motion  gave  rise  to  an  ani- 
mated debate,  and  was  supported 
by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  Mr.  Denman^ 
and  sir  Robert  Wilson ;  and  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Bankes,  Mr.  Wynn, 
the  attorney-general,  and  Mr. 
Canning.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate  some  warm  expressions 
fell  from  the  latter  gentleman 
and  sir  F.  Burdett,  who  sup- 
ported the  motion ;  but  at  the  in- 
stance of  sir  R.  Wilson,  the  house 
called  upon  them  to  come  to  an 
explanation  previous  to  partinc;** 
which  they  did  in  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  the  house.  The  mo- 
tion was  negatived  without  a  di- 
vision. 

May  1 1  .—-Mr.Maberly,in  mov- 
ing for  an  account  of  the  amoant 
oiexchequer  bills,  censured  the  re- 
cent large  issues  of  this  species  of 
paper  money.  The  expectations 
held  out  by  Mr.  Vansittart  of  at- 
taining an  efficient  sinking  fund 
of  500,000/.  from  his  new  taxes 
had  completely  failed.  Our  income 
last  year  was  only  53,388,248/. 
whilst  the  expenditure  exceeded 
63,000,000/.  leaving  a  sinking 
fund  of  not  more  than  8d5,00Cv. 
Though  10,400,000/.  had  been 
voted  towards  the  reduction  of 
the  unfunded  debt,  no  reduction 
had  yet  taken  place.  The  effect 
of  die  last  com  act  had  been  to 
impose  on  the  country  a  tax  of 
15,000,000/.  a  year  in  favour  of 
the  landed  proprietors.  On  real 
property,  therefore,  should  chief- 
ly rest  die  burdens  that  might  be 
requisite  to  extricate  thecountry 

from 
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from  it!  present  difficultieft.  He 
would  not  meddle  with  monies 
arising  from  trade  or  professions, 
1>ut  he  thoueht  a  tax  of  ten  per 
cent,  on  real  property  a  most  eli- 

fible  nieasure*  It  would  produce 
WOOfiOOL  and  admit  of  a  total 
repeal  of  the  assessed  taxesy  which 
amounted  to  6»000,000^ 

Mr.  Vanstttart  said,  the  ac- 
counts on  the  table  proved  that 
the  taxes  of  last  jear  had  not 
failed.  In  three  quarters,  in 
England  alone,  thev  had  pro- 
duced 2,190^000/.  which,  on  an 
average  of  the  whole  year,  was 
only  lOOfiOOL  short  of  the  sum 
expected.  The  deficiency  actual- 
ly experienced  took  place  only  in 
the  custonis:  but,  even  in  that 
department,  he  now  entertained 
a  <^onfident  hope  that  the  im- 
provement would  be  as  progres- 
sire  as  it  was  in  the  excise. 

After  some  observations  from 
Mr.  J*  Smith,  Mr.  Baring»  and 
others,  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

House  of  lords.  May  1  Si- 
Lord  Holland  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  a  clergyman  named 
Jones,  who  complained  that  the 
bishop  of  Exeter,  his  diocesan, 
had  refused  to  countersign  his 
testimonials,  by  which  he  was  de- 
prived of  two  livings,  to  which 
be  had  been  presented  in  the  dio- 
ceses of  Lmcoln  and  Peter- 
borough. The  cause  of  this  re- 
fusal ne  alleged  to  be,  that  he 
had  said,  at  a  meeting  at  Exeter 
to  petition  against  catholic  eman- 
cipation, that  nine-tenths  of  the 
clergymen  of  the  church  of 
England  did  not  believe  in  the 
Athanasian  creed. 

The  bishop  of  Exeter  defended 
himself  on  the  score  .of  his  pos- 
sessing a  discretionary  power  of 
withholding  his  countemgnirom. 


any  testimonial  that  he  coidd  not 
conscientiously  grant. 

The  motion  Tor  a  select  com* 
mittee  to  inquire  into  the  allega^ 
tions  contained  in  the  petition  was 
lost  on  a  division  of  18  to  d5. 

In  the  commons,  the  same  day» 
Mr.  Hobhouse  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  certain  inhabitants  of 
Oldham.  The  petitioners  com- 
plained of  a  series  of  military  out- 
rages which  had  taken  place  at 
Oldham.  Unfortunately,  such 
was  the  state  of  society  at  Oldham 
and  the  neighbourhood,  that  the 
persons  injured  rather  chose  to 
apply  to  the  commanding  officer 
than  to  the  magistracv  sitting  at 
the  Old  Bailey  in  Manchester;  and 
they  had  done  so,  and  by  the  com* 
mandinj^  officer  the  troops  were 
checked  in  their  outrageous  con* 
duct,  and  ordered  back  to  their 
quarters.  The  petitioners  now 
prayed  the  house  to  take  die  case 
mto  its  consideration.  It  was 
signed  by  upwards  of  3,000  per- 
sons, and  he  trusted  would  be  at- 
tended to  by  the  house*  He  con* 
eluded  bv  moving  that  the  peti- 
tion should  be  received.  At  fii»t 
the  house  appeared  inclined  to  re^ 
ject  it ;  but  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  having  declared  him-  • 
self  favourable  to  the  inquiry,  it 
effected  an  immediate  change  of 
sentiment,  and  the  petition  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr*  Dugdale  rose  to  present  a 
petition  from  the  manufacturers 
and  traders  of  the  town  of  Bir* 
mineham,  stating  the  distrest 
whidi  prevailed  in  that  town  Jn 
consequence  of  the  stagnation  of 
trade. 

Mr.  Brougham  said  he  could  not 
entirely  concur  with  the  prayer  of 
the  petition,  convinced  as  he  Iras 
that  a  parliamentary  inquiry  wa» 

not 
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aoi  tfa0  OM  most  likdf  t^  prov* 
beneficial,  either  as  regarded  trade 
or  agricoltore.  The  only  inquiry 
which  could  be  useful  must  be 
one  originating  with  ministers, 
into  which  the  government  would 
bring  all  its  information  and  in- 
fluence. The  present  ministers 
did  sot  however  appear  disposed 
to  go  into  such  inquiry;  norwere 
they,  as  he  believed,  equal  to  it. 
Lndeed,  not  any  party  in  the  house 
possessed  sufficient  talent  to  form 
an  administration  equal  to  those 
great  objects. 

Mr.  Spooner  strongly  urged  the 
house  to  immediate  inquiry  ;  and 
in  the  course  oi  his  speech  read  a 
letter,  stating  that  the  nail-makers 
in  the  neighbourhood  were  in  a 
state  of  insubordination,  driven  to 
it  by  distress  $  and  that  the  cd- 
liers  and  iron-workers  had  threat- 
ened to  join  them.  He  also 
stated  that  in  the  first  four  months 
of  1818,  5147  head  of  cattle 
were  slauj^htered  in  Birmingham ; 
wibereas  m  the  first  four  months 
of  1820  only  2783  were  slaugh- 
teted*  In  the  same  town  11)479 
dieep  were  killed  in  the  first  four 
SKmths  of  1818,  and  only  6268  in 
the  first  four  months  of  1820. 

May  15.— Lord  A.  Hamilton 
addressed  the  house  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  fourth  puisnebaron 
u  the  coQit  of  exchequer  in  Scot*- 
land,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  re- 
port of  the  commission  of  inquiry 
se^>eoting  the  courts  of  justice. 
Mot  a  single  suggestion  of  that 
commission  had  yet  been  acted 
mh  aad  in  this  case  their  recom- 
aaendation  for  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  barons  on  a  vacancy  to 
fiwr,  including  the  chief  baron, 
had  been  treated  with  complete 


mpL    Hit  lordship  contrasu 
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exchequer  with  that  of  tinflmS, 
and  showed  that  a  baron  m  tho 
former,  compared  with  one  in  tho 
latter,  enjoyed  die  next  thing  to  a 
sinecure.  Altogether  it  sat  only 
60  days  in  the  year }  the  average 
number  of  causes  did  n6t  exceed 
100  per  year ;  and  all  its  treasury 
business  was  done  by  the  remem- 
brancer. The  late  lord  chief  baron 
(  Dundas)  had  not  sat  in  the  court 
for  threeyears  preceding  his  deadi, 
and  no  inconvenience  had  been 
sustained  by  the  public  or  hb  col- 
leagues from  his  absence;  and 
wlien  sir  S«  Shepherd  was  appoints 
ed  his  successor,  it  was  considered» 
both  by  himself  and  his  friends, 
that  the  situation  was  all  but  no- 
minally a  sinecure.  The  lord  high 
commissioner  of  the  jury  court 
had  been  appointed  a  bsu-on,  in 
<M-der  to  add  2000/.  a  year  to  his 
emoluments,  with  scarcdv  any 
addition  to  his  labours*  The  pa- 
per produced  by  the  lord  advo- 
cate, containinfi;  the  opinions  of 
the  heads  of  the  Scotch  courts, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  in  fa- 
vour of  continuing  five  barons, 
was  undeserving  otzxij  consider- 
ation. If  the  fear  of  an  equal 
division  without  a  casting  vote 
was  to  determine  the  question, 
then  the  English  courts,  instead 
of  four  judges,  should  be  reduced 
to  three,  or  increased  to  five. 
There  were  other  reforms  to  be 
executed  in  the  Scotch  court  of 
exchequer;  but  after  the  example 
that  had  been  just  given,  he  d^ 
spaired  of  seeing  them  effected* 
He  earnestly  entreated  the  bouse 
to  consider  what  would  be  the  e& 
feet  of  confirming  the  appoint- 
ment of  v^ch  he  complained. 
He  concluded  by  moving  that 
the  house  concur  with  the  com- 
missioacriy  that  five  barom  of  tho 
ezchequet 
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exchequer  of  Scodaqd  were  unne^ 
cessai7»  and  that  four  were  saBi- 
cient  for  all  &e  basiness  of  that 
com-t. 

The  lord  advocate  justified  the 
I»t>ceedings.  The  business  in  the 
jury  court  had  so  increased  as  to 
require  the  whole  attention  of  the 
lord  commissioner^  more  parti'> 
cularly  as  the  lords  of  the  session 
could  give  very  little  aid  to  him. 
There  could  not  have  been  a  bet- 
ter selection  made  than  that  of  sir 
P.  Murrayf  who  had  been  remem*- 
brancer  since  1 799.  It  ought  also 
to  be  observed,  that,  on  his  ap- 
pointment as  baron,  the  office  of 
remembrancer  ceased,  pursuant  to 
an  act  some  time  since  passed,  by 
which  half  the  salary  of  a  baron 
was  saved  to  the  public.  There 
had  been  five  barons  ai  and  since 
the  Union,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  reduced  to 
fburt  merely  because  there  were 
only  four  in  the  English  court  of 
CEchequer.  The  Scotch  court,  in 
addition  to  its  other  business,  had 
to  pass  gifts  and  tutories,  and  to 
grant  charters  of  property  hold- 
ing  of  the  crown.  The  commis- 
sion, in  recommending  the  sup- 
pression of  one  of  tne  judge- 
ships, had  exceeded  their  powers, 
which  extended  only  to  perqui- 
Ates,  fees,  and  emoluments.  The 
late  lord  chief  baron  had  never 
been  absent  at  one  time  more 
dian  a  year.  He  chiefly  resided 
at  Bath,  but  he  generally  went 
to  Edinburgh  to  attend  his  duty 
during  term. 

In  t^  sequel  of  the  discussion, 
the  motion  was  su  sorted  by  sir 
J.  Newport  and  Mr.  Tiemey,  and 
opposed  by  lord  Castlerea^h  (who 
moved  the  previous  question)  and 
byMr.  W.Dundas. 

Afttr  aosw  further  dkcussioa^ 


the  house  divided  on  lord  A.  Hii«' 
mikon's  motion*  when  it  was  ae« 
e;aiived  by  onlr  13— the  numben 
being :  for  toe  motion,  177 ; 
agam^t  it,  189.  , 

Subsequently,  lord  A.  Haanl* 
ton  proposed  the  following  mottony 
and  on  which  lord  Castlereagh 
moved  th^  previous  question-^ 
namely,  **  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  thb  house>  that  the  vacancy  oc« 
casioned  in  die  Scotch  exchequer 
court  by  the  resignation  of  Mr* 
baron  Adams  should  not  have 
been  filled  up  until  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  had  been  laud 
before  the  house  and  examined.'* 
The  previous  question  was  cnw 
ried  without  a  diviMon,  and^  of 
courfie,lord  A.  Hamilton's  modoa 
was  lost. 

House  of  lords,May  16.*~£Mi 
Stanhope,  in  an  able  and  leiig;tktft» 
ed  speech,  called  their  lordshipt'cfr* 
tention  to  the  distress  of  the  woriD* 
inj;  classes.  Much  had  been  said 
OTlate  (his  lord^ip  remarked)  oa 
the  necessity  of  renx>ving  the  mat* 
ter  of  sedition :  the  matter  of  te» 
dition  at  present  was  pdblic  d^ 
stress;  and  it  seemed  admitted  <Ni 
all  hands  diat  the  machiaations  oC 
late  employed  ia  various  <fiBtrictt 
to  promote  disafiectkm,  could 
never  hare  been  successful  but  fer 
the  existence  and  co-operatioa  of 
that  distress.  His  lordship  dien 
took  a  review  of  the  various 
causes  of  this  distmss,  attribtttiii|f 
it,  among  others,  to  excessive  tax* 
ation  and  the  too  greac  useof  2B»- 
chiner7,a]id  concluded  by  tntmmg 
the  appointment  of  a  sefeot  coas^ 
mittee  to  inquire  into  the  best 
means  of  giving  emplorawot  to 
the  poor,  especially  ia  tiie  mmm^ 
factoring  districts. 

The  eaxi  of  Liver^od  dedarrf 

be  would  flot  cater  iato  the  di»« 

cttssioxi 
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cttssion  of  the  topics  introduced 
by  the  noble  brd»  because  another 
opportunity  would  shortly  present 
itself,  when  it  could  be  carried  on 
with  greater  practical  advantage 
than  at  the  present  moment. 
There  was  not  a  single  position, 
in  the  speedi  of  the  noble  lord, 
to  which  he  was  not  prepared  to 
give  his  most  direct  and  un- 
qualified disapprobation.  After 
some  further  conversation  the 
motion  was  negatived  without  a 
<yviston« 

In  the  commons,  the  same  day, 
colonel  Davies,  after  bespeaking 
theindul^nce  of  the  house  for  the 
motion  with  which  he  should  con- 
dude,  alluded  to  the  appointment 
to  the  ffovemment  of  Gibraltar. 
In  the  n^ole  list  of  sinecures  there 
was  not  one  more  decidedly  use- 
less than  the  governorship  of  that 
place.  It  stood  almost  alone 
amongst  sinecures;  so  much  so, 
that  a  committee  of  that  house 
some  years  since  recommended 
that  it  should  be  abolished  as 
soon  as  ever  it  fell  in*  Yet  scarce- 
ly was  the  illustrious  person  who 
recently  held  that  office  deceased, 
when  with  most  extraordinary 
haste  the  vacancy  was  filled  up. 
And  to  whom  was  the  situation 
given?  The  same  messenger  who 
carried  to  the  country  the  account 
of  the  decease  of  the  late  governor 
(the  late  duk^  of  Kent)  took  with 
him  the  appointment  of  the  earl 
of  Chatham,  whose  military  glo- 
nes  might  be  summed  up  in  the 
^ngle  fact,  that  he  was  com- 
mander of  the  memorable  expe- 
dition to  Walcheren.  This  was 
of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  to  in- 
duce the  house  to  agree  to  an  in- 
quiry. His  object  was  to  move 
mr  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee  to  examine  into  the 


whole  military  establishment  of 
the  country. 

Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  C. 
LfOng  replied.  Mr.  Calcraft,  sir 
H.  Parnell,  coL  Grant,  and  Mr. 
EUice  made  a  few  remarks.  The 
motion  was  ultimately  negatived 
by  125  to  *5.    Majority,  80. 

May  17.  —  Lord  Alihorpe 
brought  in  a  bill  for  altering  and 
amending  the  insolvent  debtors' 
act.    It  was  read  a  first  time. 

The  house,  in  a  committee  of 
supply,  voted  500,000/.  on  ac- 
count of  the  navy. 

Lord  Castlereagh  moved  the 
order  of  the  day  for  goin^  into  a 
committee  on  the  civil  list  bill ; 
and  after  some  opposition  from 
Mr.  Bennet,  the  speaker  left  the 
chair.  The  blank  for  the  English 
civil  list  was  filled  up  with  the 
sum  of  850,000/1  Without  any. 
opposition. 

When  the  question  was  put, 
that  the  blank  left  for  the  amount 
of  the  Irish  civil  list  should  be 
filled  up  with  207,000/.,  sir  J. 
Newport  objected  to  the  new 
mode  of  dividing  the  establish- 
ment  into  thirteen  classes,  several 
of  which  comprised  verj  incon- 
gruous departments.  He  further 
objected  to  the  continuance  of 
the  additional  10,000/.  a-year  to 
the  lord  lieutenants,  beyond  the 
expiration  of  the  present  lord  lieu- 
tenant's period  of  office ;  think- 
ing the  old  allowance  of  20,000/. 
a-year  fully  sufficient. 

This  was  denied  by  lord  Castle- 
reagh,  who  said  the  late  duke  of 
Richmond  had  crippled  his  for- 
tune considerably  wliilst  lord  lieu- 
tenant; and  even  with  the  in- 
crease since  that  period,  the  salary 
did  not  meet  the  charges. 

After  some  observations  from 

Mr.  C.  Grant,  Mr.  Tiemey,  sir 

W.Par- 
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W.  Parneilf  Mr.  Baring,  amd 
others,  die  modon  was  agreed  to* 

Maj  18.— Lord  Castlereagh, 
in  replj  to  a  question  from  Mr. 
Western,  said,  it  was  in  contem- 
plation of  his  majesty's  govern* 
ment  to  introduce  a  measure  for 
altering  the  present  mode  of  gaol 
delivery,  and  to  introduce  a  de- 
livery between  the  spring  and 
autumn  assizes,  by  which  the 
long  period  of  eight  intervening 
montns,  during  which  there  was 
at  present  no  gaol  delivery,  would 
be  broken.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  attorney  .general  to  bring 
in  a  biU  immediately  after  the 
holidays  to  effect  this  object. 

On  the  question  for  reading 
the  report  of  the  civil  list  bill, 
Mr.  Curwen  said,  at  the  present 
moment  the  greatest  ornament  of 
the  crown  would  have  been  eco- 
nomy and  retrenchment.  The 
people  had  looked  for  a  consider- 
able diminution  of  the  civil  list. 

Mr.  Monk  thought  the  salaries 
to  our  ambassadors  were  enor« 
xnous,  being  double  that  of  the 
French  ambassadors. 

Lard  Castler€»fi;h  was  of  a  con- 
trary opinion.  The  salaries  had 
been  raised  in  order  to  do  away 
with  the  large  demands  formerly 
made  under  the  head  of  extra- 
ordinaries. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey  and  Mr. 
Phillips  concurred  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Monk. 

Sir  R.  Wilson  thought  it  ri^ht 
to  state,  in  justice  to  the  British 
ambasssulors,  that  the  calls  on 
their  hospitaJity  were  more  ex- 
tensive man  those  which  were 
made  on  the  ambassadors  of  any 
other  country.  The  report  was 
then  agreed  to. 

Mav  19.^ — Sir  J.  Mackintosh 
brought  in  bills  for  repealing  so 


much  of  the  Mtfa  of  £liMbett^. 
the  21st  of  James  L,  the  4«h  aad 
9th  of  George  I.,  the  5th,  6th» 
7th,  and  8th  of  George  11. ;  also 
the  1st  of  William  and  Matry, 
and  an  act  of  the  12th  Geovge  II: 
so  far  as  they  regarded  capital 
inflictions. 

A  petition  from  John  Loudon 
M^Adam,  praying  a  compensa^ 
tion  for  bis  services  durine  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  in  pomdng 
out  the  most  efficient  means  fbv 
improving  the  roads  thioughoot 
the  unit^  kinedom,  was,  vrith 
the  consent  of  the  crown,  referred 
to  the'committee  on  the  highways* 

Lord  John  Russell  moved  dio 
second  reading  of  the  Grampoond 
disfranchisement  bill.  The  report* 
ed  evidence  laid  before  die  house 
last  year  of  the  corrupt  state  of 
the  borough,  referred  to  the  cases 
of  NewShordiam,  Cricklade»aad 
Aylesbury,  as  precedents,;to  a  oer- 
uin  extent,  for  the  measure  now 
proposed,  and  adduced  various  ar- 
guments for  deviating  from  those 
precedents,  so  far  as  respected  tfao 
throvring  the  boroughs  into  tho 
adjacent  hundreds,  and  for  trans^ 
ferring  the  eleqtive  firandiise  to 
the  town  of  Leeds,  as  was  pro« 
posed  in  the  bill,  or,  as  others  had 
suggested,  to  the  east  and  west 
ridings  of  Yorkshire. 

Lord  Castlereagh  approved  o£ 
die  measure,  so  far  as  it  went  to 
provide  a  remedy  against  the  coTi^ 
ruption  proved  to  have  existed  at 
Grampound.  But  he  did  not 
diink  a  sufficient  reason  had  been 
assigned  for  deviating  from  the 
precedents  of  New  Shoreham,  &c« 
by  foUowing  which  there  would 
have  been  a  greater  chance  of 
success,  as  the  other  house  had  al> 
ready  approved  of  that  particular 
mode  of  remedy  ii^  the  evil  camtm 
plained 
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flakitd  of.  Ht  cookl  not  tgrae 
to  the  transfer  to  Leeds  on  the 
principle  stated  in  the  bill»  as  to 
Its  trade,  population,  wealth.  Sec. 
as  that  went  to  admit  ail  that  had 
been  urg^ed  on  the  subject  of 
poxliajnentary  reform,  and  many 
other  places  would  justly  put  in 
similar  claims.  He  should  have 
leu  objection  to  transfer  the  fran* 
chise  to  the  two  ridings  of  York* 
shire,  but  he  thought  the  passing 
of  the  bill  would  be  risked  by  tra* 
iKlltng  out  of  the  cases  already 
iscognised. 

K&«  Tiemey  argued  in  favour 
of  transferring  the  elective  fran* 
chise  to  Leed^ 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wyam  and  Mr.  H. 
Snaaner  proposed  transferring  it 
.to  die  coanty  of  York. 

Mr.  Beaumont  explained  the 
fbn,  which  he  had  suggested.  It 
«ns,  that  Yorkshire  should  be 
divided  into  two  counties,  of 
which  the  nortb  and  east  ridii^ 
dK)ald  form  one,  and  the  west 


Bererly  in  the  las^  parb'ament. 
Mr.  B.  was  a  prisoner  in  die 
Fleet  at  the  time  of  his  election, 
and  he  was  discharged  by  an  or- 
der of  the  house.  An  action  was 
now  brought  against  the  peti- 
tioner for  an  escape,  by  the  cre- 
ditors of  Mr.  Burton.  The  pe- 
tition was  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee of  privileges. 

House  of  lords.  May  25.— A 
number  of  petitions  from  agri- 
culturists were  presented. 

Lord  Lauderdale  observed, 
much  had  been  said  about  eco- 
nomical reform,  with  which  he 
did  not  agree ;  but  if  a  motion 
for  suppressing  this  board  were  to 
be  brought  forward,  that  was  a 
question  of  economical  reform 
which  he  should  be  very  much  in- 
clined to  support. 

The   marquis   of    Lansdown 
said,  when  the  subject  came  un- 
der discussion,  he  should  feel  it 
his  duty  to  take  a  different  view  - 
of  it  from  the  petitionen.    The 


tidng  the  other.    By  this  alter-   legislature  had  not  the  power  of 


ation  there  was  no  reason  to  ap< 
pnhend  that  the  interests  of  the 
Hnnofacturers  would  be  promoted 
at  the  expense  of  the  agriculturists 
of  die  county  ;  as  the  west  riding 
ipoald  return  meiafeersattached  to 
ihemasiiEfactiiring,  and  the  nc»'th 
and  east  ridinAs  membertattached 
to  d]«  mgrioakaral  interests. 


preventing  the  agricultural  in- 
terest from  sharing  in  the  general 
distress  whidi  afiected  the  coun- 
try. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  civil 
list  bill,  and  explained  and  de^ 
fended  its  several  provisions. 

Lords  King  and  Damley  ob- 


Mr.  Canning  concurred  in  what  jected  to  several  parts  of  the  ar« 
had  faUea  fvom  lord  Castleveagh.   rangement.    The  second  reading 

After  some  observations  from  was  then  agreed  to  without  a 
Mr.  GrenfiBll,  sir  J.  Newport,  Mr.    division. 

H.  Smkh,  Mr.  Hobhoose,  and  In  iiio  commons,  the  same  day, 
others,  die  bill  was  read  a  second  a  conversation  took  place  on  the 
tine.  presentation   of   petitions   froai 

The  attomey'Mneral  pvtscnted  Scotland  for  an  extension  of  tha 
npetition  fron»  me  wanoen  of  the  boonties  on  linen  exported,  in  the 
Fleet  pison,  praying  iademnity  course  of  which  the  president  of 
fcrlinvnig  given  vpR.C.  Burton,  the  faoasd  of  trade  said  it  was  in- 
m^  who   was.  a  member  Sm  tended  to  place  the  Scoieh  linens 
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on  the  tane  footing,  as  to  booatj, 
with  the  Irish. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  called  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  an  abuse 
of  long  standing,  as  to  countr 
elections  in  Scouand,  hj  which 
the  rieht  of  voting  had  been  de- 
tached from  the  possession  of  the 
toil;  so  that  it  was  possible  for 
the  whole  representattoa  of  Scot- 
land to  be  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  did  not  possess  an  mch  of 
land  in  the  country,  whilst  the 
whole  landed  property  of  the 
country  might  be  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  had  not  a  single  vote. 
The  remedy  which  he  would  pro- 
pose on  a  future  day,  would  not 
interfere  with  any  existing  rights. 
He  would  continue  their  votes  to 
those  who  now  had  them,  but 
would,  at  the  same  time,  grant 
the  right  of  voting  to  those  who 
now  had  it  not  though  possessed 
of  considerable  property.  He  then 
moved,  that  there  be  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  house  a  copy  of  the 
roll  of  freeholders  in  every  county 
ia  Scotland,  as  last  made  out,  and 
as  certified  by  the  sheriff  clerk. 

After  some  observations  from 
lord  Castlereagh,  sir  G.  Clerk, 
and  others,  the  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

House  of  lords.  May  86.— Lord 
Kenyon  presented  a  petition  from 
certain  news-venders  against  the 
publication  of  Sunday  news* 
papers.  His  lordship  said  the 
sale  of  such  papers  amounted  to 
about  48,000,  and  that  the  matter 
Aey  contained  was  in  general 
most  pernicious.  He  hoped  par- 
fianoent  would  adopt  some  mea* 
sore  to  prevent  tins  evil. 

Lord  Holland  said  he  ^would 
oppose  any  such  measure  in  all 
lis  stages. 

Lord  Gfovcsnor  bad  sdM  the 


tame  opinion  at  to  fhe  injurfott 
teedency  of  Subday  publtcations 
which  he  entertained  many  yeai% 
ago,  when,  in  concert  with  Mr. 
Wilberforce  and  others,  he  in  vsiin 
exerted  himself  to  nip  the  evil  in 
the  bud. 

The  marijuis  of  Lansdown  rose, 
in  pursuance  of  the  notice  he  had 
given  of  a  motion  for  a  commiN 
tee  to  inquire  into  the  means  of 
extending  the  foreign  trade -of 
the  cotmtry.  After  explaining 
at  some  length  ^is  reasons  for 
thus  limiting  his  inquiry  to  fo- 
reign trade,  nis  lordship  proceed- 
ed. He  stated  it  as  his  opinion 
that  they  should  not  proceed  rash« 
ly,  and  that  the  investigation  into 
which  he  trusted  they  would  en- 
ter, required  the  greatest  delibe- 
ration, for  there  were  manv  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome.  He  re- 
membered to  have  heard  an  anec- 
dote relative  to  an  interview  be- 
tween Dr  Adam  Smith  and  Mn 
Burke,  which  was  very  applica- 
ble to  the  present  subject.  Dr. 
Smith  reproached  Mr.  Burke  for 
not  at  once  proposing  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  laws  against  forestall- 
ing, and  asked  what  prevented 
parliament  from  passing  an  act 
to  declare  forestalling  free  ?  Mr. 
Burke,  in  reply,  remarked,  that 
the  doctor,  in  a  professor's  chair, 
might  go  to  work  with  a  question 
in  political  economy  as  he  would 
with  a  proposition  of  pure  mathe- 
matics, but  that  the  case  was  very 
dinerent  widi  statesmen.  They 
must  look  to  the  conflicting  in* 
terests  which  required  to  be  r»i 
oonciled,  and  the  prejudices  whidi 
must  be  removed  hmm  any  im- 
provement could  be  adopted.  The 
most  obvious  remedy  for  the  ex* 
istmg  distress  then  was,  to  create 
a  demand  for  our  laboiir  and  oof 
manu- 
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mannfiicuires,  and  the  most  ob* 
vious  mode  of  creating  that  de^ 
snand  was  to  encourage  and  to 
extend  our  foreign  trade  hj  re- 
moving some  of  mote  restrictions 
by  which  it  was  shackled*  But 
two  things  ou^ht  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  d^  their  lordships ; 
first»  the  necessity  of  raising  our 
reyenue ;  and  secondly,  the  jus- 
tice and  expediency  of  consulting 
those  interests  which  were  vested 
inourexistbg  trade,  our  faith  of 
•the  continuance  of  the  regulations 
.imder  which  it  was  now  carried 
on.  They  ought,  too,  to  recol- 
lect that  liberty  of  trade  should 
be  the  rule,  and  restraint  only 
the  ezcepdon.  The  name  of  strict 
prohibition  might  in  commerce 
be  got  rid  of  altogether;  but  he 
did  not  see  the  same  objection  to 
protecting  duties,  which,  while 
they  admitted  of  the  introduction 
of  conomodites  from  abroad  simi- 
lar to  those  which  we  ourselves 
xnanufactured,  placed  them  so 
much  on  a  level  as  to  allow  a 
competition  between  them.  The 
next  point  to  which  he  would  ad* 
yert  was  the  principle  of  the  luu 
vigaxion  laws.  All  the  relaxa- 
tion he  would  suggest  woul4  be 
to  allow  produce  From  all  parts 
of  Europe  to  be  imported,  with- 
out making  it  necessary  that  it 
should  be  altogether  in  English 
built  ships,  or  in  ships  belonging 
to  the  nation  whence  the  produce 
comes.  He  would  make  one  ex- 
ception to  this  relaxation  of  the 
navigation  laws— he  would  not 
aUow  the  importation  of  colonial 
produce  in  this  manner.  The 
third  point  to  which  he  would  ad- 
vert was  one  of  no  inconsiderable 
importance  in  itself,  and  of  still 
greater  consequence  from  the 
principle  which  it  involved^— he 


meant  an  entire  freedom  of  the 
transit  trade.  Whatever  brought 
the  foreign  merchant  to  this  coun- 
try, and  made  it  a  general  mart 
-—a  dep6t  for  the  merchandise  of 
the  world,  which  might  be  done 
consistently  with  the  fevying  of  a 
small  duty,  was  valuable  to  our 
trade,  andenriched  the  industrious 
population  of  our  ports.  Such  free- 
dom of  transit  allowed  of  assort- 
ment of  cargoes  for  foreign  mar^ 
kets,  and  thus  extended  our  trade 
in  general.  He  wished  to  see  the 
linen  trade  of  Ireland  protected, 
bat  he  was  sure  that  a  transit  du- 
ty could  not  afford  it  that  protec- 
tion. He  now  came  to  a  fourth 
point,  which  involved  important 
interests— ihe  meant  die  sute  of 
the  trade  with  the  north  of  £u« 
rope,  and  the  duties  imposed  on 
the  importation  of  timber  from 
that  quartern— It  would  easUy  be 
allowed  that  the  shipping  interest 
did  feel,  and  were  jastifi^  in  feel* 
ing,  a  strong  reluctance  to  the  re- 
moval of  a  tax,  which,  by  allow- 
ing the  country  to  obtain  timber 
nearer  home,  would  throw  many 
vessels  out  of  employment.  Ther 
represent  that,  from  the  length 
and  difficulty  of  the  voyage  to 
North  America,  the  largest  part 
of  the  value  of  the  timbo-  thence 
imported  consists  of  freight;  and 
that  the  mere  circumstance  of  the 
proximity  of  the  northern  ports  of 
Europe,  by  enabling  ships  to  re- 
peat their  voyages  frequently  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  would  reduce 
the  number  of  British  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  timber  trade  to  one- 
third.  They  therefore  say,  that» 
whereas  it  is  expedient  that  they 
should  be  employed— and  where- 
as they  cannot  be  so  employed  if 
they  procure  timber  where  it  is 
cheapen  and  best-^they  therefore 
should 
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ahould  import  it  of  the  worst  qua- 
lity, and  from  the  greatest    di- 
stance.   This  was  the  proposition 
they  propounded  when  the  ques- 
tion was,  whether  we  sliould  im- 
port our  timber  from  our  own 
colonies  or  ftom  the  Baltic.    And 
let  their  lordships  consider  what 
the  article  was  that  was  tlius  to  be 
raised  in  price,  while  it  was  dete- 
riorated in  quality.     It  was  the 
raw  material  of  our  houses,  of 
our  bridges,  of  our  canals,  and 
of  oar  shipping  itself;  and  so  in- 
consistent  were  the  petitioners, 
diat  tliey  asked  to  continue  duties 
which   increased  the  expense  of 
their  own  trade.  But  let  me  house 
observe   to    what    consequences 
the  principle  laid  down  by  the 
petitioners  would  go,  if  carried  to 
Its  extreme  length,  and  applied 
to  other  branches  of  trade.    Sup- 
pose it  were  proposed,  on  the  same 
plea,  to  bring  our  cotton  from 
the  East  Indies  instead  of  import- 
ing it  from  America,  he  did  not 
see  on  what  grounds  those  could 
resist  such  a  proposition  who  ar- 
^ed  that  we  ought  to  import  our 
timber  fr»m  Canada  rather  than 
from  Norway.  It  deserved  serious 
consideration,  how  much  more  we 
psud  for  our  timber  from  Canada 
than  we  should  pay  for  that  from 
the  north  of  Europe.     By  a  cal- 
culation   which    he  had   made, 
the  difference  was  not  less  than 
500,000/.  annually  for  the  whole 
comitry,  and  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
don alone  100,000/.  had  been  paid 
on   account  of  this   prohibitory 
duty.     He  would  now  advert  to 
another  subject  of  great  import- 
ance—the state  of  our  trade  with 
France,  and  particularly  in  the 
article  of  wine.    Their  lordships 
must  know  that  a  duty  of  1 4«3/.  1  Ss. 
was  imposed  on  the  tun  of  French 
1820. 


wine,  while  only  95i'  was  impos- 
ed upon  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
wines.     There  had  been  a  falling 
off  in  the  duty  in  the  last  year  of 
220,000/.      Now,   although  the 
government  of  France  was  not 
disposed  to  enter  into  any  com- 
mercial treaty,  or  to  make  any 
liberal  arrangement  for  receiving 
our  manufactures'in  exchange  for 
their  wine,  he  would  not  allow 
but  that  some  change  should  be 
made  in  our  present  trade  with 
that  country.     The  consent  of 
Portugal  to  any  beneficial    ar- 
rangement    of   this    kind    widi 
France  would  not  necessarily  be 
required,  as,  if  we  did  not  enforce 
our  claim  to  send  Portugal  our 
woollens,  they  had  no  right  to 
demand  of  us  to  take  their  wines. 
— What  he  had  said  with  regard 
to  the  wines  of  France  would  ap- 
ply likewise  to  its  silks  $  and  if 
our  manufactures  in  silk  were  to 
suffer  temporarily  by  a  removal 
of  the  prohibitory  duties,  this  was 
a  case  m  which  he  would  willing- 
ly agree  to  a  large  parliamenta- 
ry grant  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
demnity.     He  had    now    gone 
through  all  the  points  of  our  trade 
with  respect  to  Europe,  and  had 
given  his  views  of  the  changes 
which  he  tliought  ought  to  be 
adopted.     He  now  came  to   a 
subject  which,  with  whatever  dif- 
ficulties it  might  be  surrounded, 
had  at  least  this  advantage,  that 
it  would  relieve  and  benefit  tlie 
shipping  interest.     It  would  be 
impossible  for  their  lordships  not 
to  recollect,  and  to  apply  the  fact, 
that  from  one  of  the  largest,  most 
fertile,  and  most  populous  por- 
tions of  the  globe,  that  immense 
space  which  lay  between  Africa 
eastward  and  America,  the  gene- 
ral British  merchant  was  exclud- 
G  ed. 
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cd.     From  the  time  that  he  dou- 
bled Cape  Horn,  or  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  he  found  his  com- 
mercial operations  cramped,  and 
his  enterprise  restrained  ;  not  by 
the  nature  of  the  country,  for  it 
was  rich,  and  adapted  to  com. 
merce ;  not  by  the  indisposition 
of  the  people  to  trade,  for  they 
were  numerous,  industrious,  and 
disposed  to  exchange  their  pro- 
ductions for   ours ;   not  by  the 
difficulties  of  the  seas,  for,  by  the 
trade  winds  and  the  monsoons, 
navigation  was  easy  and  secure  : 
but  he  was  pursued,  and  all  his 
schemes  defeated,  by  the  statute 
book.     He  would  not  speak  with 
disrespect  of  the  body  of  the  East 
India  company,  but  he  would  say, 
^at  it  traded  under  all  die  disad- 
vantages to  the  country  of  a  mo- 
nopoly.   If  the  private  trade  were 
perfectly  unrestricted,  much  small- 
er vessels   might  be  employed, 
and  many  merchants  would  en- 

§age  in  it  who  could  not  fit  out  a 
lip  of  SOO  tons  burden.  There 
existed  many  nations  perfectly  ac- 
cessible to  smaller  vessels,  who 
were  now  never  visited.  They 
composed  a  population  of  upwards 
of  70,000,000;  and  he  would  beg 
leave  to  read  a  passage  from  a 
book  lately  published,  showing  the 
facilities  for  commerce  in  the  east- 
em  seas,  the  great  wealth  which 
they  offered,  and  the  little  trade 
that  was  now  carried  on  in  them. 
The  noble  marquis  recommended 
this  as  a  field  for  our  commerce, 
in  case  some  alterations  were  ad- 
mitted in  the  right  exercised  by 
the  East  India  company.  He  was 
well  aware  that  all  such  trades 
must  have  slow  and  small  begin- 
nings ;  but  be  was  also  aware  mat 
it  was  in  encouraging  those  slow 
and  small  beginnings  that  the  le- 


gislature of  a  country  wals  best 
employed.  He  recollected  a  story, 
which,  though  it  was  not  much  m 
itself,  deserved  some  notice  from 
their  lordships,  since  it  had  been 
upon  record  by  Dr.  Franklin,  as 
a  complete  illustration  of  the  doc-*^ 
trine  which  he  (the  marquis  of 
Lansdown)  was  then  adFancinc;. 
Dr.  Franklin  related  that  his  wife, 
conceiving  herself  to  be  under  ob- 
ligation to  a  ship-owner  at  May- 
town,  made  a  practice  for  some 
years  of  sending  a  cap  annually 
to  his  daughter  as  a  present.  After 
this  practice  had  lasted  for  some 
time,  the  doctor  stated  that  he  ac- 
cidentally met  this  ship-owner,  in 
company  with  a   farmer  of  the 
same  town,  in  Philadelphia.    The 
ship-owner  said  to  him,  *'  A  dear 
cap  that  was,  friend,  which  you 
sent  to  us  at  Maytown/*    "  How 
so?"  replied  the  doctor.  "Why, 
since  you  sent  us  it,  none  of  our 
young  women  will  go  out  without 
it."  The  farmer  then  interrupted 
the  ship-owner,  and  told  him  that 
he  was  only  telling  one  side  of  the 
story ;  for  he'ought  to  have  added, 
that  it  was  only  since  those  caps 
had  been  sent  to  May  town  that 
tlieir  young  women  had  been  ac- 
customed to  send  mittens  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, it  being  by  the  sale  of 
their  mittens  that  they  were  able 
to  procure  the  Philadelphia  -caps. 
This  story   he   (the  marquis  of 
Lansdown)  confessed  was  a  trifle 
in  itself;  but  it  was  trifles  like 
these  which  acted  on  the  minds 
of  bold  and    enterprising    men 
with  a  power  which  was  more 
easily  conceived,  than  described. 
Their  lordships  would  recollect, 
that  six  years  ago,  when  the  trade 
to  the  East  Indies  was  not  open, 
there  was  no  independent  Bntish 
tonnage  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope.  At  pre« 
sent  he  ivas  happy  to  inform  them 
that  there  were  in  the  eastern  seas 
20,000  tons  of  shipping  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  East  India  company, 
hot  6I>000  in  the  sendee  of  the 
free  traders.  Was  there  any  one 
amon^  their  lordships,  seeing,  as 
they  had  all  seen,  the  rapid  strides 
with  which  British  commerce  had 
advaxiced  in  that  quarter. of  the 
globe,  bold  enough  to  say  that 
die  advantages  of  a  free  trade 
might  not  be  carried  still  further 
even  there,  and  might  not  be  ren- 
dered productive  of  even  still 
more  important  results  ?  It  was 
true  that  in  the  vessels  employed 
in  the  free  trade  there  were  only 
seven  men  to  every  100  tons, 
whereas  in  the  East  India  service 
there  were  20  men  to  the  same 
quantity  of  tonnage ;  but  did  that 
circumstance  prove  any  thing 
against  a  free  trade,  connected,  as 
they  ought  to  connect  it,  with  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  seamen 
engaged  in  that  free  trade  was 
greater  than  the  number  engaged 
by  the  East  India  conipany  7  The 
noble  marquis  proceeded  to  con- 
tend, that  it  was  a  peculiar  hard- 
^ip  that  in  countries  where  the 
British  had  established  an  unpre- 
cedented power,  and  where  they 
exercised  an  uncontrolled  domi- 
nion, an  American  should  be  at 
liberty  to  carry  on  a  trade  in  which 
it  was  not  allowed  to  an  English- 
man to  engage.  The  consequence 
of  this  extraordinary  state  of  things 
had  been,  that,  while  the  British 
trade  at  Canton  had  been  statio- 
nary during  the  last  thirteen  years, 
their  trade  had  made  most  rapid 
increase,  and,  indeed,  during  the 
last  few  years,  had  increased  to  a 
full  third  of  its  former  value.  He 
would  next  proceed  to  show  to 


their  lordships  another  poin^  in 
which  our  commercial  regulations 
gave  an  advantage  to  the  Ame« 
rican  merchant  trading  in  the 
eastern  seas,  which  was  not  en- 
joyed by  our  own.  Both  must  go 
to  South  America  for  bullion ; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  he 
would  suppose  that  Valparaiso 
was  the  *port  to  which  both  went* 
The  English  merchant,  after  tak- 
ing in  his  bullion,  is  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  England,  and  then  cannot 
set  sail  for  India  until  he  has  re- 
fitted his  ship.  The  American 
noerchant,  on  the  contrary ^^liails 
directly  from  Valparaiso  to  his 
place  of  destination,  disposes  of 
one  cargo,  and  takes  in  another, 
almost  before  the  £n|;lish  mer- 
chant is  able  to  set  sad  a  second 
time  from  England.  He  had 
been  informed,  in  the  course  of 
that  morning,  tliat  at  the  present 
moment  certain  Americans  were 
fitting  up  vessels  in  the  Thames* 
in  order  to  makeabeneficial  adven- 
ture, which  no  Englishman  could 
hazard  with  safety  under  the  pre- 
sent regulations.  Was  it  either 
right  or  expedient  that  this  couni 
try  should  extend  to  Americans 
the  privileges  of  a  trade  from 
which  she  excluded  her  own  inha- 
bitants, who  were  equally  well,  if 
not  better,  calculated  to  carry  it 
on,  from  their  habits,  their  in- 
dustry, and  their  spirit  of  enter- 
prise ?  He  should  next  proceed* 
unwilling  as  he  was  to  touch  up- 
on any  political  question  on  an 
occasion  when  he  had  no  wish  to 
excite  any  political  feeling,  to  say 
a  few  words  upon  certain  subjects, 
which,  though  they  were  connect- 
ed wkh  the  politics,  were  not  less 
connected  with  the  commerce,  of 
the  country.  He  was  not  prepar- 
ed to  say  that  the  British  govem- 
G  2  ment 
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ment  ought  to  exert  la  influence 
to  procure  the  immediate  indepen* 
dence  of  South  America— by  no 
means ;  but  yet  he  was  prepared 
to  say  that,  considering  the  man* 
ner  in  which  the  trade  of  its  sub- 
jectshadincreasedatBuenosAyres 
where  it  was  liable  to  no  restric- 
tions during  the  years  18)0>  1811, 
and  1812 — considering  that  since 
the  latter  of  these  periods  it  had 
even  increased  there  to  a  two-fold 
amount,  and  that  similar  results 
had  taken  place  in  every  other 
port  of  that  great  continent  where 
jBritish  manufactures  had  been  in- 
troduced— it  was  bound  by  every 
tie  of  feeling  and  of  interest  to  ce- 
ment the  connexion  which  already 
subsisted  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  two  countries,  by  the  utmost 
Rood  faith,  kindness,  and  libera- 
lity. To  cement  that  connexion 
would  not  be  a  difficult  task  for 
this  country,  as  there  was  none 
better  calculated  to  inspire  the 
South  Americans  with  sentiments 
of  respect  and  affection.  Their 
lordships,  he  was  sure,  were  well 
aware  that,  in  the  year  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  the  un- 
fortunate war  which  terminated 
in  the  establishment  of  American 
independence,  our  exports  to  the 
United  States  did  not  amount  to 
mote  than  3,000,000/.  -,  whereas 
at  present  they  amounted  to  no 
less  a  sum  than  30,000,000/.  Was 
this  great  and  amazing  increase 
the  result  of  restrictive  laws  and 
provisions  ?  Certainly  not :  it  was 
the  result  of  the  increased  prospe- 
rity and  population  of  those  states, 
and  of  their  becoming,  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  great  consumers  of 
our  produce  and  manufactures. 
If  such  had  been  the  cas«  with 
North  America,  did  not  that  very 
circttmsunct  roider'it  still  more 


the  interest  of  the  British  ^vem« 
ment  to  consolidate  its  fhendsbip 
with  those  countries  which  were 
desirous  of  securing  its  friend^ip, 
which  under  the  odious  govern* 
ment  from  which  Spain  oad  re- 
ctotly  emancipated  itself,  had 
never  been  open  to  us,  and  which 
even  under  the  eovernment  which 
had  just  succeeded  to  it,  were  not 
likely  to  be  more  accessible  to  us? 
The  noble  marquis  then  proceeded 
to  urge  the  necessity  of  using  conci- 
liatory measiftres  towards  Ireland 
also,  declaring,  that  if  ever  there 
was  a  people  calculated  to  give 
employment  to  capital,  and  to  be* 
come  great  consumers  of  manu- 
factured ffoods,  it  was  the  people 
of  Irelana.  He  then  concluoed 
his  speech  by  moving  for  the  ap» 
pointment  of  a  select  committee 
to  examine  into  the  state  of  die 
foreign  trade,  and  the  best  means 
of  extending  it. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  rose  with 
great  satisfaction,  after  the  able 
and  candid  speech  of  the  noUe 
marquis,  which  he  had  heard 
throughout  with  the  utmost  m- 
tificatton.  He  asreed  with  him 
in  most  of  the  racts  which  he 
stated,  also  in  the  propriety  of  li- 
mi^ng  the  inquiry,  and  he  disap- 
proved of  those  who  would  set 
at  variance  our  commercial  and 
agricultural  interests.  With  ibis 
general  view  of  the  question,  he 
would  endeavour  to  proceed  into 
an  inquiry  of  what  the  situation  <^ 
the  country  was,  both  widi  re- 
spect to  its  internal  and  foreign 
relations.  Their  first  object 
ought  to  be,  to  probe  into  the  real 
causes  of  the  distresses  of  the 
country,  and  then  to  consider  if 
any,  and  what,  remedy  could  be 
applied. 

Ilii  lord&ip  contended  that  there 

had 
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kad  been  no  fidling  off  in  die  b-  Tiew  of  the  consnmptiott  of  cer- 

ternalcoDsiiaiption  of  the  country;  tain  articles  for  the  year  18J9and 

and  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the   three    preceding  years,    of 

thisyhe  entered  into  a  comparattTe  which  the  following  is  the  result : 

Tea.— Average  of  the  years  1817, 1818,  and  1819  .  lbs.  21,658,700 
From  the  5th  of  April  1819  to  the  5th  of  April  1820     .  22,332,1 17 

Which  shows  no  bconsiderable  increase  of    •    •    •    .    674,417 

Cofiee.— Average  of  the  years  1817,  1818,  and  1819  •  .  7.923,583 
Last  year        • 7,358,856 

In  which  there  was  a  diminution  of  .        •        .        •        564,727 

Tobacco,— Average  of  the  years  1817, 1818,  and  1819  .  11,967*711 
Lastyear 11,175,917 

Diminution  of 791,794 

Malt.— Average  of  the  years  1817>  1818,  and  1819    .    .  22,132,276 
idstyear        ...-...*  .        23,971,387 

Increase .     1,839,111 

Spirits  (English  and  Irish)*— Average  of  1817,  1818, 

.  and  1819 <ag5,l?3,755 

I-a$tyear 4,819,000 

Diminution ^S5^,755 

The  manner  in  which  these  ac-  1^  that  in  British  manufactures. 
counts  were  taken  showed  that  Hereheadmtttedtherewasacon- 
there  could  be  no  fallacy  in  them,  siderable  falling  off.  The  declar-* 
and  therefore  the  conclusion  must  ed  value  of  Bnttsh  and  Irish  ma« 
be,  that  the  internal  consumption  nufoctures  exported  in  1818,  was 
oftbe  country  was  rather  increasi  about  48,503,760/.  In  1819  it 
ed  than  diminished.  If  he  were  was  37,939,506/. ;  leaving  a  de« 
to  proceed  to  a  detail  of  the  arti-  ficiency  of  10,564,254/.  It  should 
clesof  generalconsumptionamong  be  recollected,  however,  that  the 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  preceding  year  was  one  of  mat 
society,  such  as  candles,  skins,  salt,  trading  eftort;  it  would  there- 
soap,  Inicks  and  tiles,  &c«  it  would  fore  be  better  to  take  the 
be  found  that  here  also  an  increase  average  of  the  years  1816,  1817, 
had  taken  pkice ;  theremight,  per*  and  181 8.  The  average  export 
haps,  be  a  trifling  diminution  in  trade  of  those  three  years  was 
some  articles,  but  thb  was  more  45,161,756/.  leaving  a  deficiency 
than  compensated  by  the  increase  of  7,dOO,000/«  as  compared  with 
in  others.  He  now  came  to  an-  last  year.  This  was  doubtless  a 
other  part  of  the  question,  namely,  very  great  falling  off ;  but  before 
oar  meign  trade^  and  particular-  they  entered  into  an  inquiry  into 
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tbe  cause  of  it,  it  was  material  to 
look  to  what  the  trade  of  the  coun- 
try was  antecedent  to  the  last  war» 
and  also  at  the  periods  of  that  war 
when  we  were  in  the  most  flour- 
ishing state.  In  the  jear  1792» 
one  of  our  greatest  years  of  trade 
before  the  war,  our  exports 
amounted  in  value  to  24,905,200/. 
In  the  following  years  they  were 
as  follows : — 

1806  •    .     ^25,000,000 

1807  .    .    -     27,000,000 

1808  .     .    .    26,190,000 

1809  .     .    •    26,000,000 

1810  .     .    .    35,000,000 

1811  .  .  .  34,940,000 
These  were  the  years  of  the  war 
in  which  our  commerce  had  risen 
to  its  greatest  extent*  It  was  true 
that  the  average  he  had  taken  was 
deficient  ^ear  1 1,000,000/.  during 
the  last  year,  but  still  our  exports 
were  nearly  as  great  now  as  they 
were  during  the  most  flourishing 
years  of  the  war*  It  next  became 
necessary  to  inquire  in  what 
branch  of  our  trade  a  falling  off 
had  taken  place:  some  decrease 
in  our  European  trade  had  un- 
doubtedly uken  place,  but  not  to 
any  considerable  extent.  That  de- 
ficiency did  not,  on  an  average  of 
Aree  years,  exceed  1,200,000/.: 
One  article  on  which  our  exports 
had  diminished  was  the  refined 
sugar.  Since  the  ports  of  the 
Brazils  had  been  opened  to  other 
powers  in  common  with  us,  they 
supplied  themselves  with  that  ar- 
ticle. A  falling  off  had  also  taken 
place  last  year  in  our  continental 
trade  to  the  amount  of  600,000/. : 
but  witli  Ireland  our  trade  was  in- 
creasing. The  noble  marquis  had 
alluded  to  our  relations  with  India; 
but  if  he  would  consider  the  real 
causes  of  our  distress,  he  would 
find  them  to  be  die  glut  of  the  In- 


dian market,  and  the  falling  off  of 
our  trade  with  America.     The 
noble  lord  proceeded  to  detail  the 
falling  off  which  had  taken  place 
in  our  exports  to  America,  of  cot- 
tons, glass,  woollens,  cutlery,  hard* 
ware,  &c.  making,  upon  an  ave* 
rage  of  three  years,  a  deficiency  of 
3,100,000/.  annually.    The  noble 
marquis  admitted  that  distress  was 
not  wholly  confined  to  this  country* 
He  (lord  Liverpool)  wentfurther* 
His  lordship  Uien  proceeded  to 
show  that  toe  same  commercial 
distress  was  prevalent  in  America 
and  Europe  as  in  this  country ; 
the  cause  of  which  in  the  United 
States  he  stated  to  be  the  great 
prosperity  to  which  they  had  risen 
during  the  peace,  in  consequence 
of  their  trade  as  a  neutral  power, 
and  the  check  which  this  trade  had 
received  by  the  establishment  of  a 
general  peace.— He  did  not  think 
any  of  the  measures  suggested  on 
the  other  side,  though  important 
in  themselves,  calcu&ted  to  pro« 
duce  any  very  extensive  effect  lootf 
in  whatever  degree  they  might 
operate,  he  was  equally  certain 
that  they  were  well  worthy  of  con* 
sideration.    That  some  general 
system  was  necessary,   no  man 
would  deny ;  but  he  objected  mosC 
strenuously  to  a  meddling  legis- 
lating disjx>sition  on  these  subjects 
—a    continual  tampering    with 
great  questions,  and  changing  re* 
gulations  session  after  session,  to 
comply  with  temporary  emergen* 
cy,  partial  interests,  or  unreason* 
abl^  clamour.    On  such  matters 
the  fewer  tlie  laws  were,  the  better  $ 
those  already  on  the  statute  book 
were  perhapsmore  than  sufficient | 
perhaps  some  required  alteration 
and  amendment,  and  others  might 
be  altogether  removed  ;  but  tht 
undertaking  would  be  attended 
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With  difficultly  and  ou^ht  to  be 
comraencd  with  care.  Knowledge 
and  ithe  certainty  derived  from 
prev  ous  ezperiehce>  were  the  sa- 
fest  guides  in  all  the  relations  of 
life ;  wheii  disadvantages  and  in- 
conveniences were  once  ascer- 
tainedy  they  might  be  avoided  or 
prepared  against ;  but  with  per. 
petual  changes  there  would  of 
course  be  no  system,  and  without 
it  neither  foreign  nations  nor  our- 
selves could  know  on  what  to  rely, 
and  distresses  would  be  multipli- 
ed in  a  tenfold  proportion. 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale  began 
by  complimenting  the  noble  earl 
and  the  noble  marquis  on  the  able 
manner  in  which  they  had  con- 
ducted this  important  discussion. 
He  concurred  in  a  great  deal  of 
what  had  fallen  from  both.  He 
however  took  a  more  consolatory 
view  of  the  situation  of  the  coun* 
try  than  either  of  the  noble  lords 
—than  even  the  noble  earl,  who 
had  given,  from  authentic  docu- 
ments, such  a  cheering  prospect  of 
the  trade  of  the  king£)m.  When 
he  reflected  on  the  causes  operat- 
ing to  produce  distress— on  the  ex* 
ertions  already  made  to  repel  the 
evil — and  the  small  decrease  of 
demand,  he  could  not  but  enter- 
tain a  sanguine  hope  that  the  de- 
ficiency would  be  supplied  through 
the  inquiries  of  the  proposed  com- 
mittee. 

After  a  few  words  from  lords 
EUenborough  and  Calthorpe,  the 
question  was  put  and  carried^  and 
the  marquis  oif  Lansdowne  stated 
the  names  of  the  peers  who  were 
to  form  the  select  committee. 
Among  them  were  the  earl 
of  Liverpool,  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, earl  Donoughmore,  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale,  lord  Holland, 
lord  GrenviUe,  lord  Bathurst,lord 


Calthorpe,  earl  Grosvenor  and  lord 
Darnley. 

In  the  commons,  the  same  day, 
Mr.  W.  Courtenay  presented  a 
petition  from  certain  newsvenders 
against  the  publication  of  Sunday 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Lambton  expressed  the 
greatest  disgust  at  the  hypocritical 
cant  of  the  petition. 

A  discussion  then  took  place  on 
a  motion  by  lord  Milton  for  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  wool.  The  noble 
Iprd  maintained  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  duty  had  failed  in  its 
two  main  objects,  as  a  source  of 
revenue,  and  as  a  protection  to  the 
home  grower  ;  and  in  proof  he 
quoted  evidence  on  the  subject 
given  before  the  privy  council  last 
year,  which  went  to  show  that  the 
duty  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the 
French  and  Flemish  woollens  in 
competition  with  the  English  to  the 
American  market. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortiey  supported 
the  noble  lord. 

Thechancellor  of  the  exchequer 
and  several  other  members  on  the 
same  side  opposed  the  motion,  and 
contended  that  the  state  of  the 
American  market,  with  respect  to 
English  woollens,  arose  not  from 
the  duty,  but  from  the  diminished 
demand  caused  by  distress  in  the 
United  States.  They  also  argued, 
that  as  the  home  manufacturer 
had  a  monopoly  of  the  home 
growth,  the  grower  was  entitled 
to  some  protection.  It  was  fur- 
ther contended,  that  this  duty  had 
tli^  efiect  of  removing  the  Spanish 
export  duty ;  so  that>  in  point  of 
fact,  by  this  removal  no  burden 
was  additionally  placed  on  the 
British  manufacturer.  To  this  last 
point  it  was  replied,  that  the  Spa« 
xiish  export  duty  was  removed  in 
G4  the 
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respect  to  the  ivhole  world.  B\it 
in  answer  it  was  stated,  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  wool  exported 
from  Spain  came  to  this  country. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  that  he  continued  in  the  same 
sentimentswhich  he  had  expressed 
last  session.  Whatever  might  be 
the  ultimate  effect  of  the  measure, 
no  sufficient  experiment  had  yet 
been  made  to  warrant  the  pro* 
posed  alteration.  If  it  was  im- 
proper, generally  speaking,  to  ap- 
ply  a  tax  to  the  raw  material,  it 
was  a  principle  no  less  sound,  that 
by  the  effect  of  taxation  o^r  na- 
tural produce  should  be  support- 
ed. It  was  not  in  England  only 
that  a  depression  of  the  woollen 
trade  had  taken  place.  The  ma- 
nufacturers of  France  had  quite 
as  much  cause  for  complaint  as 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country. 


The  house  then  divided,  wl)M 
the  numbers  were-* 

For  the  motion    .    •  128 
Against  it        •    •    •  202 

Majority  .    74 

In  a  committee  of  supply,  )i 
was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Vansittart,  that  a  sum  not 
exceeding  7,000,000/.  should  be 
granted  to  his  majesty  to  discharge 
the  like  amount  granted  out  of  the 
supply  of  the  year  1819  ;  and,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Bankes,  that  9, 
sum  not  exceeding  I0,l69A  I6s^ 
10^.  be  granted  to  his  majesty  to 
be  applied  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  British  Museum^ 
for  the  year  1819,  the  said  sum  to. 
be  paid  without  fee  or  deduction. 
Adjourned,  soon  after  12 o'clockn 
to  Tuesday  the  30th  of  May. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Dehati  on  the  agricultural  Petitions — Message  from  the  King  respgcting  ibt 
Queen^  and  Debate  on  it — Secret  Committee'^Message  from  the  Queen, 
and  Debate  on  it — IVays  and  Means — Mr,  Wilberforce* s  Motion  for  a 
Compromise  with  the  Queen — The  Queen* s  Answer — Queen* s  Petition  and 
Remonstrance  against  a  Secret  Committee — Arguments  of  her  Counsel — 
'Education  of  the  Poor — Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties — Petition  of  the  Queen 

.  against  it-^Arguments  of  her  Counsel^^  Milan  Commission* 


HOUSE  of  lords,  May  30.— 
The  civil  list  bill  was  read 
the  third  tme. 

Lord  Dacre  moved  as  an  a- 
mendment,  that  no  part  of  the  sur- 
plus sums  arising  from  the  admi- 
ralty droits  should  be  applied  for 
the  purposes  provided  for  in  the 
bill ;  but,  that  an  account  should 
be  annually  laid  before  parliament, 
in  order  to  its  disposal. 


This  was  seconded  by  lord  £1- 
lenborough,  but  opposed  by  the 
earl  of  Liverpool,  and  was  nega* 
tived  by  81  to  21. 

The  bill  was  then  passed. 

In  the  commons,  tne  same  day, 
Mr.  H.  Sumner  disclaimed  any 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  agricultu- 
rists to  encroach  on  the  privileges 
of  the  other  two  interests  in  the 
country.    They  did  not  wish  for 

any 
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an  J  eztennon  of  the  protecting  dii« 
ty  of  8Qr.  a  qnarter ;  but  they  wish- 
ed for  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  ways  in  which  that  protection 
had  been  evaded.  ,  It  had  been 
said)  that  our  com  since  1815  had 
averaeed  7S^.  per  quarter,  but  it 
was  of  that  they  complained ;  for 
such  was  the  system  of  fraud  and 
falsehoods  in  taking  the  averages, 
that  while  the  markets  gave  them 
at  7Si.  they  had,  in  reality,  never 
exceeded  72^.  The  general  prayer 
of  the  petitioners  was,  either  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  their  du 
txevsf  or  to  be  called  to  the  bar  to 
prove  it.  They  did  not  pretend  to 
.  point  out  the  way  in  which  their 
sufferings  were  to  be  alleviated. 
His  motion  was,  that  the  several 
agricultural  petitions  be  referred 
to  a  select  committee,  to  examine 
and  report  on  them. 

Mr.  Gooch  seconded  the  mo« 
tion.  Without  some  relief,  the  far* 
mers  could  not  pay  the  taxations^ 
which,  whether  just  or  not,  were 
absblutely.necessary* 

Mr.  F«  Robinson  did  not  deny 
that  therewasagricultural  distress; 
but  it  did  not  arise  from  the  last 
com  bill  being  inoperative,  but 
from  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances attending,  and  consequent 
upon  the  late  war.  He  had  never 
advocated  the  last  corn  bill  as  a 
positive  good,  but  as  a  choice  of 
evils ;  but  it  gave  him  great  relief 
to  find,  that  the  remedy  proposed 
by  Mr.  Webb  Hs41  was  so  extra- 
vagant, as  to  be  intolerable;  name- 
ly, to  impose  a  permanent  duty  of 
40t.  per  quarter  upon  all  foreign 
com  imported.  No  government 
could  carry  on  the  attsurs  of  the 
nation  under  such  a  measure.  The 
agriculturists  complained  that  im- 
mense quantities  of  foreign  com 
had  been  smuggled  in  from  the 
Iskt  of  Man*  Jersty,and  Guernsey. 


He  had  inquired  into  diat,  and 
found  no  truth  in  it  $  he  was  ther&> 
fore  of  opinion  that  this  alarm  was 
perfectly  groundless^  If  his  ho« 
nourable  friend  would  confine  him* 
self  to  an  inquiry  into  some  of  the 
practural  effects  of  the  com  law8» 
he  should  not  object :  but  on  ac-t 
count  of  the  govemment  and  the 
country,  he  roust  protest  against 
any  alteration  of  the  law  itself. 

Mr.  C.  Western  entered  into  a 
long  detail,  to  prove  that  the  act 
of  1815  was  no  protection  to  the 
agriculturists  at  all ;  for  it  had  ad- 
mitted more  forei^  com  to  be  im^ 
ported  than  any  former  measuze 
of  this  kind,  tie  stated  it  as  a 
positive  trudi,  that  die  state  of 
agriculture  was  so  much  depress* 
ed,  that  its  produce  must  diminish. 
The  capital  of  the  farmer  was  sunk 
and  gone ;  and  without  some  re» 
lief  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
must  be  shaken. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  the  distress  of 
the  fsLTmer  arose  from  the  inability 
of  the  manufacturer  to  consume 
his  produce,  as  appeared  by^ 
the  diminished  consumption  of 
the  town  of  Birmingham.  The 
petitions  presented  to  the  house 
appeared  to  have  been  procur-i 
ed  in  the  same  way  as  those 
in  favour  of  universal  suffirage. 
He  could  state  his  conscientious 
opinion,  that  the  farmers  were  the 
class  of  the  conmiunity  that  8uf«*» 
fered  the  least. 

Mr.  F.  Lewis  wished  that  the 
petition  should  be  referred  to  a 
committee  that  might  set  the  sub* 
ject  finally  at  rest.  The  language 
of  the  petitions  rather  prayed  for 
an  examination  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  policy,  than  for  any  im- 
mediate relief ;  but  though  he  was 
anxious  for  inquiry,  he  should 
vote  against  the  motion. 

Lord  Milton  said,  it  was  the  load 
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of  debt  and  taxation  that  pressed 
on  the  country ;  and  it  would  be 
a  delusion  to  hold  out  the  prospect 
ofreliefy  except  by  a  diminution 
ofthatdebt.  tie  telt  much  regret 
that  he  could  not  vote  for  the  mo- 
tiooy  as  no  good  effect  could  arise. 
from  an  inquiry  so  instituted. 

Mr.  Curwen  said,  that  the  poMors' 
rates  and  taxes  had  increased  since 
the  com  biH ;  and  that  had  more 
dian  counterbalanced  the  dimi. 
aished  price  of  labour.  Many  of 
die  taxes,  he  thoueht,  should  be 
duown  into  amodi&d  income  tax. 
The  renc  of  land  had  fallen  15  per 
cent* ;  and  a  committee  should  be 
sn>pointed»  not  for  any  particular 
cms,  but  for  the  pec^e  of  £n^ 
gland. 

Mr.  Ricardo  looked  only  to  the 
good  of  the  country  at  lai^,  and 
wss-oa  that  account  averse  to  the 
com  lavs.  The  high  price  of  food 
must  diminish  the  profit  on  the  ca- 
piud  of  the  country,  b j  raiunj^  the 
price  of  wages ;  and  if  the  pnce  of 
labour  was  low  in  a  foreign  coun* 
try,  that  circumstance  would  in* 
duce  capitalists  to  remove  thither. 
The  com  law  ought  to  have  been 
Blade  a  temporary,  and  not  a  per* 
manent,  measure. 

Mr.  Huskisson  considered  the 
appointment  of  a  cooomittee  as  un* 


Mr.CbkeofNorfolkcould  have 
wished  to  see  a  committee  appoint- 
ed on  a  broad  basis,  taking  into 
consideration  the  difficulties  of  all 
classes:  for  if  it  were  the  fact, 
at  stated  in  the  petitions  read  to« 

Sht,  that  several  manufacturers 
.^ot  «mi  inoi«  dum  eleven, 
pence  three-fsuthings  a  week,  the^ 
oad  suffered  more  than  the  agn- 
Goltural  labourer  had. 

MrXUice  considered  the  present 
motion  as  only  calculated  to  in* 
<;Tease  the  public  distress;  and 


therefore  he  would  meet  it  by  moi^ 
vine  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Brougham  conceived  it 
would  be  most  improper,  after  the 
numerous  petitions  which  were  pre- 
sented to  the  house  from  distressed 
agriculturists,  not  to  pay  some  at* 
tention  to  their  claims ;  and  there* 
fore  he  was  greatly  astonished  at 
hearing  the  monstrous  proposition 
made  by  the  honourable  member 
for  Coventry,  of  moving  the  proii. 
viotts  question.  The  great  mass- 
of  taxation  and  poor  rates  fall  ge* 
nerally  on  the  agriculturists,  much 
more  than  on  any  other  dass  of 
men.  There  was  nothing  like  a 
free  trade  to  be  any  where  found  i 
and  it  was  s^surd  to  object  to  the 
com  laws  on  the  groimd  of  the 
freedom  of  trade.  He  wished  to 
see  some  measure  carried  into  ef« 
feet,  that,  by  taking  away  a  mo- 
derate part  of  the  public  burdens 
from  one  class,  and  adding  a  mo* 
derate  part  to  the  other  dass, 
would  tend  to  equalizethe  pressure 
of  those  burdens.  If  some  amend* 
ment  could  be  proposed,  confining 
the  object  of  the  committee,  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  vote  for 
the  motion. 

Mr.  EUice  explained,  and  de* 
clared  hb  willingness  to  withdraw 
his  amendment. 

General  Gascoyne  would  not 
consent  to  the  previous  question 
being  withdrawn :  if  the  house 
went  into  a  committee,  he  should 
propose  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws. 

Lord  Castlereagh  could  not  con* 
sent  to  the  motion  in  its  present 
extended  shape.  If  confined  to  a 
specific  object,  it  should  have  fab 
support. 

At  three  o'clock  the  house  divi« 
ded,  when  there  appeared  for  the 
original  motion,  150 ;  for  the  pre* 
vious  question,  101 ;  majority,  49^ 

Mr.  Baring  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment 
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meat  of  the  h6iiie»  in  order  diat 
tfae^ommitteemidbt be  appointed 
at  a  dme  when  toere  coold  be  a 
fiiU  attendance. 

Lord  Castlereagh  deplored  and 
bmented  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  the  decision  of  the  house. 
So  little  had  he  anticipated  sodi  a 
lesoICv  that,  being  asked  by  sereral 
persons,  whether  he  thought  there 
was  snch  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
would  make  it  necessary  for  them 
to  remain  in  the  house  till  the  di* 
Tision,  he  had  told  them  that  no- 
thing was  so  unlikely,  frmn  the 
temper  wluch  the  house  had  erm* 
ced  during  the  debate,  as  an  efiec- 
tive  support  of  the  motkm.  If  he 
had  thought  that  it  would  have 
had  so  many  suppoiteis,  there 
would  have  been  a  Tery  different 
attendance  of  members,  and  a  very 
different  result  from  that  which 
had  taken  plaM. 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  said,  that  the 
dedsionof  the  house  had  taken  him 
as  nmch  by  surnrise  as  it  seemed 
to  have  taken  ouiers ;  fer,  however 
convinced  he  was  of  the  propriety 
of  the  measure  he  proposed,  he 
had  not  thought,  that  any  propor 
sal  he  could  make  to  the  house 
would  have  been  so  favourably  re* 
ceived. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Bariqg  ^as 
then  put,  and  carriedunanimously. 

May  8i. — Mr.  Robinson  propo« 
sed,  ^at  the  inquiries  of  the  com* 
mittee  which  li&,  Sumner  had  ob* 
tained,  should  be  strictly  confined 
to  devising  means  for  the  preven- 
tion of  frauds,  in  striking  the  aver* 
age  under  the  provisions  of  the 
com  laws  of  1815  $  frauds  whidh 
had  been  described  by  the  agrl* 
cnlturists  as  Jworking  effects  so  ex- 
tensive and  injurioSu,  as  to  re- 
duce the  general  excluding  price 
thnnigfaout  the  country  from  80u 
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a  quarter  of  wheat,  wUck  ti» 
fegi^ture  had  acknowledged  as 
necessary  for  the  Britidi  farmer's 
proteotiott,  to  72t.  and  even  70s* 

Mr.  Robinson's  proposition  was 
(justly  ^haps)  considered  by  die 
landed  mterest  as  merely  a  deviee 
to  neutralize  the  important  results 
of  Mr.Sumner's  soccessfrilmotion  $ 
and  the  gentlemen  in  that  interest 
accordinely  o|^sed  die  restrict 
tion  of  me  comaoittee  widi  great 
warmth. 

Mr.  Bankes  and  Mr.  Bunrdl 
proposed  that  a  middle  comse 
might  be  taken ;  and  that  the  oon» 
mittee  siioidd  be  confined  to  the 
luestion  of  avierages,  but  not  to 
lie  consideration  of  frauds^or  dU 
particular  arrangements  of  IS13% 
suggesting  that^  uistead  of  striking 
the  averages  by  the  tw^ve  munm 
time  districts,  a  general  avenge 
of  all  the  kmgdom  should  betmii* 
This  propontioo  was  vdiement* 
ly  resisted  by  lord  Castlereariiy 
who  contended,  that  in  1815  mt 
legislature  fixed  upon  die  nuoi* 
time  districts  as  nfording  not  a 
ripnatitaiiM  of  the  general  aveb 
rage  of  the  kingdom,  but  a  trk 
tenon ;  diat  from  the  nature  of 
things,  the  general  average  must 
always  be  lower  dian  diat  of  di^ 
maritime  districts;  and  had  the 
legislature  contemplated  the  gm^ 
rM  aven^if  it  would  have  ta£ien  a 
suitably  low  ezdudix^  price,  7tr» 
or  74-/. 

Mr.  Brougham  replied  to  this 
argument  with  great  eloquence  i 
but,  on  a  division,  Mr.  Robinson's 
motion  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  251  to  108 1  which  of  course 
destroys  the  whole  efiect  of  Mr. 
Sumner's  modon. 

June  1.— Mr.  F.  Campbdl  call- 
ed the  attendon  of  the  house  to 
the  present  system  of  adminisMiw 
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ing  jQsdce  ta  Walet  i  and  pomt* 
ed  out  iu  numerous  defect8»  as 
compared  vnth  the  proceedings  in 
the  English  courts*  He  also  con* 
trasted  the  character  of  an  En- 
glish judge  widi  that  of  a  Welsh 
judge*  USter  various  observations^ 
lie  concluded  with  moving,  that  a 
select  committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  courts 
of  justice  in  Wales ;  to  examine 
into  the  propriety  of  abolishing  the 
same  s  to  consider  the  best  means 
of  including  Wales  in  the  English 
circuits ;  and  to  report  their  opi* 
oion  thereupon  to  me  house. 

After  adiscussionof  somelengtby 
in  which  Mr^Warren,  Mr*  Creevey, 
lord  J.  Russelly  Mr.  Wynn»  colonel 
Woody  and  Mr«  J.  Allan>  took 
part  I  lord  Castlereagh  moved  an 
amendment^  to  leave  out  all  the 
words  after  **  appointed,*'  for  the 
puqx)se  of  inserting  the  following: 
^  to  inquire  into,  and  report  to  the 
liotise  their  observations  touchinj^ 
the  laws  relating  to  the  admim- 
stratbn  of  justice  in  Wales/'  Tliis 
amendment*  after  some  further 
^conversation,  was  agreed  to,  and 
acomnutteewasappointed  accord- 

Lord  Castlereajghi  in  movmg 
for  leave  to  bring  m  a  bill  to  con* 
tinue  the  alien  act»  stated  the 
grounds  on  which  the  measure  had 
been  continued  since  the  peace, 
and  contended  that  they  still  ex- 
isted in  full  force. 

The  motion  was  supported  by 
the  solicitor  general ;  and  oppo- 
sed by  sir  R.  Wilson,  Mr.  G.  Ba- 
ring Wall,  sir  J.  Mackintosh,  and 
Mr.  Lambton.  It  was  carried,  on 
a  division,  by  a  majority  of  149  to 
6S. 

H?s  lordship  also  obtained  leave 
to  htm^  in  a  bill  for  continuing  the 
•uspensKm  of  that  provision  b  the 


charter  in  the  bank  of  Scotland* 
whidi  naturalises  foseigners  pos^ 
chasing  a  certain  apiount  of  stock* 

June2.— The  house  having  gone 
into  a  committee  of  supjply,  lord 
Palmerston.  addressed  the  house 
on  the  subject  of  the  army  esti- 
mates ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  was 
obliged  to  sit  down  from  indispo^ 
sition. 

Mr.  Ward  then  broughtfbrward 
the  ordnance  estimates*  The  sav« 
ings  effected  by  the  reduction  of 
various  establidiments  amounted 
to  16,000t  a  year  $  but  on  the 
whole  there,  was  an  increase  of 
133,000/.  He  concluded  with  mov. 
ing  for^  sum  of  892,694/.  8/.  Bd. 

Mr.  Hume  went  through  the 
different  items,  and  stated  the  in- 
crease of  the  present^  as  compared 
with  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Ward  replied  at  consider* 
able  length. 

Mr.  Creevey  contended,  that  by 
law,  the  repairs  cMf  the  forts  at  Bar- 
badoes,  and  other  islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  should  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  4^  per  cent,  duties,  a 
fund  now  expended  in  paying  sir 
C.  Long,  1500/.  a  year ;  ar  H* 
Popham,  500/.;  and  other  pensions 
to  Mr.  Huskisson,  sir  Fulke  Gre« 
ville,  lady  Mansfield,  &c.  When 
he  -(Mr.  C.)  first  introduced  his 
motion  relative  to  the  tellerships 
of  the  exchequer,  it  was  almost 
hooted  out  of  the  house,  as  an  in* 
decent  attack  upon  private  proper* 
ty.  He  had  persevered,  however  I 
and  the  feeling  of  the  country  be- 
ixig  pretty  manifest,  the  marquis 
oiBuckingham  and  lord  Camden, 
after  having  enjoyed  a  sinecure  of 
nearly  30,(XK)/.  for  nineteen  years, 
begged,  as  a  particular  fiivonr,  that 
it  might  be  taken  away  from  them, 
because  they  knew^  that,  though 
there  were  only  for^*five  per»3ns 
against 
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agabA  Aem  m  die  house,  ther 
oad  not  one  man  out  of  it  with 
them.  The  honourable  gentleman 
concloded  by  ^yrotesttng  against 
these  items  for  repairs. 

Mr*  R.  Wazd  obserTed,  that  the 
jpeniion  attacked  by  Mr.  C«  had 
been  granted  for  public  services* 
and  had  been  confirmed  bj  parlia* 
ment. 

Mr.  Vansittart  was  surprised  at 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  C  treated 
the  conduct  of  the  marquis  Cam- 
den, who  had  given  one  of  the 
OKMt  splendid  examples  of  public 
spirit  recorded  in  the  annals  of  any 
country. 

Lord  Casdereiu^h  said,  if  ever 
an  act  pfroceedea  from  vinuous 
and  disinterested  sentiment,  it  was 
the  mode  in  which  the  noble  per^ 
sonage  adverted  to  (lord  Camden) 
had  resided  so  large  a  portion  of 
his  income. 

After  some  observations  from 
Mr.  Tremayne,  Mr.  W«  Smith, 
and  others,  die  several  resolutions 
moved  by  Mr.  Ward  were  agreed 
to. 

Lord  I^dmerston  then  explained 
at  large,  the  difiierent  items  of 
the  army  estimates.  Resolutions 
agreed  to. 

June  5.«— On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Baring,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  means 
of  maintaining  and  improving 
the  foreign   trade  of  the  conn* 

Lord  John  Russdl  moved  the 
order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a 
committee  on  the  Grampound 
disfiancfaisement  bilL  Mr.  R. 
Smidi  and  Mr.  seijeant  Onslow 
sojmnted  the  measure.  Mr.  D. 
Gttbcrt  moved  an  instructbn  to 
the  committee  to  limit  ^e  bill  to 
extending  the  right  of  suffirs^  to 
die  bm&ds  oTPoudry  and  Pie« 


dre.  Here  Mr.  Vansittart  hav* 
tng  stated  that  there  wus  sontie 
presshg  business  which  required 
the  attendon  of  his  majest3r's 
ministers,  the  further  debate  on 
the  noble  lord's  modon  was  post- 
poned. 

The  hsolvent  debtors'  bill  went 
through  a  committee ;  in  which, 
after  some  opposition  from  Mr. 
Denman,  a  clause  was  agreed  to 
for  the  appointment  of  three  com« 
missioners,  instead  of  one. 

House  of  lords,  June  6.-^The 
king  came  to  the  house  in  the 
usual  state  about  two  o^:lock,  and, 
the  commons  being  in  attendance^ 
gave  die  royal  assent  to  the  civil 
fist  bill,  the  insolvent  debtors*  con- 
tinuation bill,  the  stage  coach  re* 
gulation  bill,  glebe  lands  bill, 
and  other  public  and  private  bills. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool,  by  com- 
mand of  his  majesty,  presented 
the  following  message : 

«  George  il.— The  king  thinks 
it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 
arrival  of  the  queen,  to  com- 
municate to  the  house  of  lords 
certain  papers  respecting  the  con* 
ductof  ner  maiesty  since  her  de» 
parture  from  this  country,  which 
he  recommends  to  the  immediate 
and  serious  attendon  of  the  house. 
The  king  has  fdt  the  most  anxious 
desire  to  avert  the  necessity  of  a 
discussion,  which  must  be  most 
painful  to  his  people  as  well  as  to 
himself ;  but  the  step  taken  by  the 
queen  leaves  him  no  altemadve. 
The  king  therefore  feds^  in  con- 
sequence of  thb  comontonication, 
the  utmost  confidence  diat  the 
house  of  lords  vriU  adopt  that 
course  of  proceeding  iidiich  the 
justice  of  the  case  ana  the  honour 
and  the  dignity  of  the  crown  will 
require.*' 

House  of  commons.— Lord 
Castle^ 
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CBgAtsea^  tfipeared  At  the  bar, 
md  pvsaented  a  mesiage  from  his 
majesty  to  the  house,  simflar  to 
that  delivered  to  the  house  of 
lords ;  which  having  been  received, 
.  Lord  Castlereaeh  said,  he  had 
now  to  move  a  humble  address 
to  his  majesty,  thanking  him  for 
Ills  gracious  commuoication,  and 
tp  assure  his  majesty  that  the 
house  would  bse  no  time  in  pro- 
ceeding to  take  the  papers  mto 
consideration.  He  shcnild  now 
give  notice,  that  he  should  to- 
Biorrow  move  to  refer  the  papers 
now  laid  before  the  house  to  a 
secret  Gommittee.  The  noble  lord 
then  moved  the  address. 

Mr.  Bennet.— Mr.  speaker, 
seeiuR  no  member  near  me  dis* 
posed  to  put  a  question  to  the 
noble  lord,  and  with  a  full  per- 
suasion  of  my  own  humility,  I  still 
fedi  most  smxious  to  know  from 
him,  whether  a  letter  which  has 
this  day  appeared  in  one  of  the 
poUic  journals,  and  which  pur- 
ports to  be  the  letter  of  lord 
Hutchinson  to  the  leesd  adviser  of 
the  queen  of  England,  is,  or  is  not, 
a  genuine  document?  Whether 
Jora  Hutchinson  had  instructicms 
from  due  ministers  of  the  crown  to 
efil  upon  the  queen  of  England  to 
lay  down  her  right  and  title-*a 
light  held  by  the  same  oonstitu- 
ttonal  securities  as  that  of  the  king 
himself— fcff  a  bribe  of  50,000/.  a 
fearf  I  do  feel  most  anxious  to 
b»ve  an  answer  to  this  question, 
because,  hardy  as  I  know  his  map 
jesty's  msttisters  to  be-«so  hardy, 
10  use  the  words  of  my  right  ho«^ 
swiirable friend  (Mr.  Tiemey),  as 
even  to  betray  the  ktne  and  insult 
the  queen-*I  do  not  believe  diat 
evm  they  would  venture  to  autho- 
rize such  a  proposition.  I,  for  one, 
tariUnever  assent  to  thegeiuiineaess 


of  that  document,  tintil  I  hear  it 
Emitted  by  the  noble  lord  oposhe 
(Cattlereagh).  Until  that  ad^ 
mission  ^all  be  made,  I  can  never 
give  credit  to  the  statement,  that 
a  British  ministry,  without  the 
authority  and  consent  of  parlia* 
ment,  would  have  dared  to  call 
upon  the  queen  of  Great  Britain 
to  divest  herself  of  that  title  which 
she  holds  by  the  same  ri^ht  as  the 
king  himself  does  his  title,  for  a 
bribe  <tf  50,000/.  a  year— a  bribe 
not  to  be  paid  by  the  king  himself, 
but  to  be  taken  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people  of  England  labour- 
ing under  the  severest  distresses, 
and  to  begiven  to  a  person  against 
whom,  if  the  statements  circulated 
againsther  were  true,  was  not  alone 
unworthy  of  being  the  queen  of 
England,  but  of  being  allowed  to 
place  her  foot  upon  its  shore. 
There  are  no  words  strong  enough 
to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  such 
a  proposition.  To  call  it  treason 
to  the  monarchy,  might  be  con- 
sidered extravagant;  but.  I  cannot 
consider  it  less  man  an  act  of  trea* 
chery  to  the  monarchy  of  Great 
Briuin.  Feeling  a  smcere  respect 
and  attachment  to  that  monarchy, 
upon  whose  credit  and  diaracter 
I  believe  the  peace  and  security  of 
this  country  chiefly  depend,  I 
could  not,  as  an  honest  nan,  po8t> 
pone  the  duty  I  feel  of  hearing  the 
ministers  of  the  cvown  admit  or 
deny  the  fact  of  the  genuineness^of 
the  document  now  More  the  pub- 
lic. Whether  or  not  they  had 
transmitted  a  person  to  noake  soch 
anofier?  Whether  diey,  the  mnu* 
sters  of  the  crown,  are  parties  to 
the  proposition  of  calltne  upon  the 
queen  of  Ei^land,  without  die 
consent,  authority,  or  knowledge 
of  pari&unent,  to  lay  down  Iwr 
title  for  50,000^ a  year? 

Lord 
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Lord  Castlereagh  obierved» 
that  he  could  not  help  admh-inff 
the  peculiar  temper  under  whicE 
the  honourable  member  rose  to 
put  his  question.  It  must  be  fek 
hj  the  honourable  member  as  a 
most  auspicious  sute  of  mind  for  . 
entering  into  a  question  of  this 
great  importance^— «  question,  I 
must  SUV,  almost  without  exam- 
ple in  the  historf  of  parliament, 
mvolving  in  so  high  a  degree  the 
dignity  and  honour  of  the  crown, 
md  the  intere&ts  and  happiness  of 
the  people-^t  has  never  been  my 
lot  yet  to  encounter-~but,  were  it 
only  to  allow  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman to  recover  that  composure 
necessary  for  such  a  discussion,  in 
tenderness  to  him,  as  well  as  in 
justice  to  the  subject,  I  will  de* 
dine  gi^iijg  stny  answer  to,  his  in- 
quiries. T%ieusafi;e  of  parliament 
has  marked  out  the  proper  course 
to  be  pursued ;  at  present,  it  is 
our  duty  to  acknowledge  the  gra- 
ciotts  message  from  his  majesty, 
and  I  call  on  the  house  to  witness 
if  ever  a  communication  was 
made  more  deeply  afiecdng  the 
feelings  and  interests  of  the  crown, 
in  language  less  calculated  to  ex- 
cite heat  of  temper  in  individuals, 
or  forced  and  premature  discus- 
son  in  parliament  ?  I  will  put  it 
to  the  house  to  decide,  if  the  most 
ordinary  occasion,  if  even  a  turn- 
pike bill  had  been  the  subject  of 
a  royal  message,  whether  it  would 
not  have  been  due  to  decorum  to 
give  notice  of  a  proceeding  like 
Uiat  adopted  by  the  honourable 
member.  The  honourable  mem- 
ber certainly  combined  very  ex* 
traordinary  habits,  and  if  I  could 
be  tempted  by  any  thin^  into  this 
sort  ofdiBcussion,  it  might  be  by 
his  manner.  But  I  wm  not  be 
provoked,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 


pression ;  in  this  flaffe^  the  mat* 
ter  is  only  proper  tor  a  notice  i 
and  I  am  sure  that,  whatever  may 
be  said  or  done,  it  will  be  more 
convenient  and  more  aereeable  to 
the  house  to  have  saia  and  done 
to-morrow,  when  the  subject  will 
he  regularly  opened  by  the  mo» 
don  which  I  have  signified  my  in- 
tendon  of  then  bringing  forward 
for  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee. This  will  afford  die  opportu^ 
nity  now  seised  by  the  honourable 
member,  and  I  hope  he  will  see 
no  reason  to  impede  the  question* 

Mr.  Beaumont  did  not  const* 
der  the  quesdon  put  by  his  ho- 
nonrable  fnend  at  all  calculated 
to  throw  any  impediment  in  the 
progress  of  the  course  proposed 
by  the  noble  lord.  *  It  appeared 
to  him  to  bea  veij  £ur  and  reason- 
able quesdon*  From  dbe  want  of 
an  answer  to  it,  and  the  evident 
disindinatkm  of  the  noble  lord  to 
give  it*  it  was  evident  that  this  ex* 
traordinarv  letter  was  genuine, 
but  that  his  majesty's  minister! 
were  ashamed  to  own  it. 

Mr.  Creevejr  asserted,  that  so 
£u:  from  a  notice  being  neeessarjr^ 
it  was  competent  for  any  mem- 
ber to  make  a  moiion  fiorthwith. 
He  was  so  convinced  of  this,  that 
he  hdd  one  in  hb  hand  fbr  an  ae- 
oount  of  the  negotiadons  with  the 
queen,  which  it  was  his  intention 
to  have  ofiered  to  the  house.  In 
what  a^tate  were  die  house  ?  The 
queen  was  to  be  proceeded  against 
fer  setting  her  foot  ia  England«i* 
foe  it  was  clear  diis  was  her  only 
ofience  $  and  the  king  now- refused 
to  be  in  the  same  country  widi 
her,  as  he  had  befere  resolved  not 
to  meet  her  in  the  same  drawmg* 
room.  A  threat  had  been  em- 
pbyed  to  deter  her  from  coming 
bribe  had  been  offered  to  in^ 
dttce 
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duce  her  not  to  land ;  and  when 
this  failed,  and  a  message  was 
sent  to  them,  they  had  a  right  to 
inquire  into  the  real  state  of  the 
case  before  they  went  into  evi- 
dence—evidence into  which  he 
thought  they  ought,  not  to  go  at 
all.  The  house  was  asked  to  en« 
ter  upon  this  investigation,  on 
which  a  bill,  perhaps  ev£n  a  biU 
of  attainder,  might  be  founded, 
by  a  message  from  the  king. 
Now  let  them  look  how  they 
stood.  The  king  was  distinctly  the 
prosecutor ;  and  if  their  proceed- 
mgs  went  to  the  length  which  he 
tiad  contemplated,  and  the  mea^ 
sure  went  through  parliament, 
the  king  would  ultiroatelv  be  the 
judge.  He  advised  the  nouse  to 
pause.  He  apprised  it  not  to  in- 
terfere hastily  in  an  afiair  between 
husband  and  wife.  Since  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  they  had 
had  no  precedent  of  the  kind,  and 
that  was  not  very  tempting  to  in- 
duce them  to  follow  it,  though 
fifteen  ministers  had  left  their 
public  duties  last  night  to  go  to 
arm  a^inst  a  woman.  That  wo* 
inan,  let  them  remember,  was  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick— she  was  the  niece  of  the 
late  king— she  was  the  cousin  and 
wife  of  the  present — she  was  the 
mother  of  the  late  princess  Char- 
lotte. If  that  lamented  princess 
were,  alive,  did  they  believe  that 
such  a  messafi;e  as  they  had  heard 
to-night  would  have  been  deliver- 
ed ?  No  such  thing.  Let  them 
consider,  then,  before  they  enter* 
ed  upon  a  course  pregnant  with 
consequences  of  which  it  was  im* 
pcMoible  to  foresee  the  end.  As 
it  might  be  more  convenient,  he 
should  wait  till  to-morrow  before 
he  made  the  motion  which  he 
bad  mentioned,  for  an  account  of 


the  negotiations  at  Su  Omer^i 
but  he  would  have  reckoned  hiin* 
self  disgraced  if  he  had  not  risen 
this  ni^t  to  say  as  much  as  he 
bad  done. 

Sir  K.  Wilson  said  there  never 
was  a  message  so  calculated  ta 
excite  the  most  serious  impress 
sions  as  that  communicated  from 
the  throne  that  evening.  He 
trusted,  however,  that  pending 
the  prosecution,  it  would  be  felt 
a  paramount  duty  to  protecr  the 
queen  from  any  further  indignity* 
He  did  not  speak  of  those  repeat- 
ed indignities  offered  to  her  by 
official  persons  from  this  country 
abroad,  or  by  foreign  courts  un- 
der our  influence ;  neither  did  he 
speak  of  such  an  indignity  as  that 
of  excluding  her  from  the  liturgy. 
But  he  particularly  adverted  to 
indignities  of  such  a  character  as 
the  compelling  the  queen  of  En- 
gland, when  she  arrived  at  Calais, 
to  sail  ia  a  common  passage  boat, 
to  hoist  the  standard  of  England 
in  a  hired  conveyance.  Was  it  no 
indignity,  diat  the  queen  of  £n- 

fland  had  no  roof,  no  asylum,  no 
ouse,  to  which  she  could  repair, 
but  has  been  obliged  to  accept  the 
roof  of  an  honest  individual  ?  fjt 
iough,)  The  laugh  he  did  not  un- 
derstand ;  but  he  would  repeat, 
an  honest  individual,  who  had  dis- 
charged his  various  public  duties 
with  fidelity,  with  diligence,  and 
with  service  to  his  country.  What- 
ever course  the  advisers  of  tibe 
crown  might  pursue,  he  was  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  his  majesty 
would  not  approve  of  any  indigw 
nity  ofiered  to  her  who  was  once 
the  wife  of  his  afiections,  and 
now  the  parmer  of  his  throne. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  stated,  that, 
as  he  had  given  a  strong  opinion 
on  the  subject  before^  be  &oul4 

not 
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not  trespass  long  upon  their  at- 
tention. The  honourable  gentle- 
man who  considered  these  things 
as  the  first  indications  of  oppo- 
sition towards  the  queen,  had  for- 
gotten that  he  had  formerly 
brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  house  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  spirit  in  the  striking 
of  her  name  out  of  the  liturgy. 
That  proceeding  tended  to  con- 
demn, as'  far  as  ministers  could 
condemn>her  majesty,  and  he  con- 
tended that  it  was  without  pre- 
cedent and  illegal.  The  act  of 
parliament  gave  the  power  to 
make  such  alterations  in  the  li- 
turgy as  occasion  might  demand; 
but  by  what  special  pleading,  or, 
as  he  should  rather  say,  by  what 
special  quibbling,  could  it  be  con- 
tended that  it  authorized  such  a 
pre-condemnation  as  this?  It  was, 
he  had  hitherto  thought,  a  prin- 
ciple of  British  justice,  that  every 
one  should  be  deemed  innocent 
till  proved  to  be  guilty.  He  asked, 
then,  if  this  act  was  not  a  previous 
condemnation  ? — Was  it  a  fair  or 
a  just  measure  ?— As  an  unautho- 
rized individual,  and  without  con- 
sulting with  any  one  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  felt  himself  bound  to  re- 
quire that  her  majesty's  name 
suiould  be  replaced  in  the  liturgy 
before  any  step  was  taken  against 
her.  The  removal  prejudiced  her 
character,  and  conveyed  an  im- 
pression detrimental  to  her  con- 
duct. It  was  a  testimony  of  mi- 
nisters that  she  was  not  fit  to  con- 
tinue queen.of  England,  and  more 
especially  when  coupled  with  the 
proceedings  of  this  evening.  It 
not  only  showed  tliat  they  were 
influenced  aeainst  her,  but  it  had 
prejudiced  the  mind  of  every  cor- 
ner of  his  majesty's  dominions ; 
and  yet  it  was  proposed  to  bring 
1820. 


her  to  trial  with  that  previous 
judgement  against  her.  He  could 
not  admit  of  such  a  principle,  and 
he  called  on  the  house  not  to  al- 
low this  prejudice  to  operate 
against  the  queen.  In  adverting 
to  the  order  in  council  by  which 
her  majesty's  name  was  excluded 
from  the  liturgy,  he  expressed  a 
doubt  whether  that  order  were 
not  the  result  of  some  art  or  in- 
trigue, and  whether  advice  had 
not  been  given  to  his  majesty 
upon  that  occasion^  for  which  his 
ministers  were  afterwards  not  will- 
ing to  be  responsible.  That  order 
was  sent  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  privy  council ;  for  it  was 
sent  to  the  general  assembly  in 
Scotland,  where,  whatever  might 
be  its  authority  in  this  country,  it 
was  mere  waste  paper.  In  point 
of  fact,  many  clergymen  of^  that 
country  had  continued  to  pray 
for  her  majesty;  and  a  motion 
had  actually  been  made  in  the 
general  assembly  to  condemn  the 
order,  as  an  improper  interference 
with  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Scotland  as  settled  by  the  union. 
He  could  not  suffer  these  acts  of 
previous  an^i  anticipated  condem- 
nation to  pass  without  entering 
his  protest  against  the  injustice  of 
sucn  a  measure,  and  without  call- 
ing on  his  majesty's  ministers  to 
extend  to  the  queen  of  England 
that  privilege  which  was  not  de« 
nied  to  the  poorest  and  meanest 
of  her  subjects,  the  privilege  of 
not  being  condemned  unheard — 
without  calling  upon  them  to  re- 
trace their  steps,  and  place  the 
queen  in  the  same  situation  to 
meet  her  trial,  in  which  she  would 
have  been  placed  if  she  had  not 
experienced  these  acts  of  injustice 
on  the  part  of  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters. 

H  Mr. 
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Mr.  Denman.— Sir,  it  is  not  my 
intendon  to  pursue  this  discussion, 
which,  both  in  a  personal  and  con- 
stitutional point  of  view,  I  shall 
find  fitter  opportunities  to  enter 
upon  hereafter.  I  am  afraid,  too, 
that  at  present  I  may  be  betrayed 
into  some  of  that  ardent  feeling 
displayed  by  my  honourable 
friend  (Mr,  Bennet),  though  I 
will  say  that  I  am  less  alarmed  by 
his  warmth  than  by  the  temper- 
ance, calmness,  and  coolness  with 
which  the  noble  lord  opposite  has 
opened  a  subject  so  threatening 
to  the  individual  aeainst  whom 
thebe  measures  are  directed,  and 
Bo  replete  with  consequences  hos- 
tile to  the  tranquillity  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  situation  in  which  I 
am  placed,  however,  I  cannot 
permit  this  subject  to  advance 
without  taking  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  one  question.  I 
cannot  rest  satisfied  with  a  mere 
notice,  when  I  see  that  on  the  in- 
stant of  the  arrival  of  this  illus- 
trious person  in  her  adopted  coun- 
try, a  trial  is  instituted  against 
ber,  a  trial  founded  on  papers— 
not  on  witnesses ;  a  trial — not  by 
the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  coun- 
try— but  by  a  secret  committee. 
In  the  peculiar  situation  in  which 
I  find  myself,  I  think  I  am  en- 
titled to  know  what  course  it  is 
intended  to  pursue,  and  to  call 
upon  the  noble  lord  opposite,  when 
he  comes  down  to-morrow  to  re- 
sume the  awful  subject  before  us, 
to  state  distinctly  the  nature  of  the 
proceedings  which  are  in  contem- 
plation against  her  msyesty. 

Mr.  Brougham  rose,  and,  after 
some  preliminary  remarks,  ob- 
served, that  it  appeared  the  reso- 
lution had  at  length  unfortunately 
been  come  to,  to  make  the  con- 
duct of  the  queen  the  subject  of  a 


r^ular  and  formal  investigation. 
He  said  unfortunate,  not  for  tlie 
illustrious  personage  the  most 
nearly  interested  in  the  inquiry, 
but  for  parliament,  for  the  house, 
and  for  the  country,  I  say  (he 
continued)  a  resolution  appears  to 
have  been  taken,  which  must  ren- 
der all  further  silence  on  this  ques- 
tion unnecessary.  The  time  ap- 
proaches when  all  men  will  have 
to  make  up  their  minds  on  the 
subject,  and  my  lips  will  be  un- 
sealed from  that  restraint  which 
has  heretofore  closed  them*  At 
present  I  shall  only  say  I  think  it 
fair  to  give  the  noble  lord  oppo- 
site warning,  that  government  will 
not  only  have  the  task  to  perform 
of  showing  a  strong  case  against 
her  majesty,  but  Uiey  will  have 
another  task  as  ministers,  para- 
mount to  that,  of  clearly  and 
distinctly  convincing  the  house 
and  the  country  that  there  was  no 
longer  a  possibility  left  them  of 
postponing  or  suppressing  this 
discussion.  Whichever  way  the 
question  is  determined,  is  of  no 
consequence  to  this  point.  Their 
case  must  be,  that  the  landing  of 
the  queen  and  pre-existing  cir- 
cumstances rendered  all  further 
forbearance  impossible.  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  ministers 
are  prepared  to  stac^  this  case  to 
the  house,  and  trust  that  to- 
morrow they  will  acquit  them- 
selves of  their  obligation.  Now 
that  I  am  on  my  legs,  sir,  I  hope 
that  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a 
few  words  that  seem  requisite  for 
my  own  justification.  Since  I 
entered  the  house  a  newspaper 
has  been  put  into  my  hand,  in 
which,  to  my  great  astonishment, 
I  read  an  account  purporting  to 
relate  to  what  took  place  at  St. 
Omer's ;  that  account  is,  I  irusi 
observe. 
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obcervey  inaccurate,  and  in  inost 
material  points  very  garbled  and 
erroneous.  In  justice  to  the  noble 
lord  (Hutchinson),  who  has  not 
yet  returned,  I  am  bound  to  state 
this  much,  and  to  designate  the 
relation  of  what  he  did  as  imper- 
fect and  garbled. — For  myself,  I 
declare  that  I  have  no  notion  of 
the  manner  or  by  what  channels 
diis  statement  got  into  the  public 
journals.  To  what  indiscretion, 
or  to  what  breach  of  confidence, 
this  premature  disclosure  of  cir- 
cumstances is  owing,  I  cannot 
tell.  Until  I  entered  the  house,  I 
declare  I  was  not  aware  that  one 
tittle  of  the  affair  had  been  pro- 
mulgated. 

The  question  was  then  put  and 
carried. 

Lord  Castlerea^h  moved  that 
the  papers  which  he  had  delivered 
should  be  kept  in  the  custody  of 
the  clerk  of  the  house ;  which  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Brogden  brought  up  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  supply. 

Mr.  Calcraft  had  intended, 
upon  the  bringing  up  of  the  re-^ 
port,  to  have  called  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  ^e  causes  of  the 
increase  of  the  army.  He  should, 
however,  defer  his  observations  to 
a  future  day. 

Mr.  Hume  re-stated  what  he 
had  said  on  a  former  evening  re» 
lative  to  pensions  upon  retire- 
ment. Such  pensions,  he  con- 
tended, were  contrary  to  the  act 
of  parliament  by  which  no  pen- 
sions were  to  be  granted  for  less 
than  ten  years*  services.  In  one 
case  a  pension  had  been  given  for 
a  year  and  a  halPs  service. 

Mr.  Ward  stated  that  pensions 
had  been  granted  to  four  derks 
who  had  served  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  whose  situations  had 


been  abolished.  AU  the  pensions 
had  the  signatures  of  three  lords 
of  the  treasury. 

Mr.  Calcraft  was  sorry  he  could 
not  compliment  the  present  mas- 
ter-general (of  whose  military  ta* 
lents  no  man  could  think  more 
highly)  on  his  regard  to  econo- 
my, as  there  was  an  increase  of 
127,000/.  above  the  estimates  of 
last  year. 

Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Calcraft 
explained. 

Sir  J.  Newport  observed,  that 
the  duke  of  Wellington  was,  in 
the  present  case,  only  to  be  looked 
to  as  the  master-general  of  the 
ordnance,  and  equally  responsible 
as  any  other  public  officer. 

Upon  the  resolution  that  92,000 
men  should  form  the  army  of 
Great  Britain, 

Colonel  Davies  asked  if  that 
number  was  to  be  the  permanent 
peace  establishment  ? 

The  chancellorof  the  exchequer 
said,  that  temporary  causes  had  led 
to  a  temporary  increase,  which, 
he  trusted,  would  not  be  perma- 
nent. 

Lord  Nugent  stated  his  inten- 
tion of  bringing  the  question  of 
the  increase  of  the  army  before 
the  house  in  one  of  the  stages  of 
the  mutiny  bill. 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  in 
the  American  legislature  it  was 
the  practice  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session  to  appoint 
committees  to  examine  the  naval 
and  military  expenditure  as  well 
as  the  other  branches  of  the  pub- 
lic expense.  Such  an  example,  he 
thought,  might  be  adopted  with 
much  advantage  in  this  country. 

Sir  J.  Newport  deprecated  the 
idea  of  parliament  devolving  its 
own  duty  on  any  committee. 

Mr.  R.  Gordon  moved  for  an 
a  2  account 
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account  of  the  expense  of  erect- 
ing barracks  from  the  year  1793 
down  to  the  present  time,  distin- 
guishing each  year.     Ordered. 

Lord  Palmerston  brought  in 
'the  annual  mutiny  bill,  which  was 
lead  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to 
be  read  a  second  time  to-morrow. 
He  also  obtained  leave  to  bring  hi 
a  bill  to  regulate  the  allowance  to 
publicans  ror  quartering  soldiers. 

House  of  lords,  June  ?• — The 
earl  of  Liverpool,  on  the  king's 
message  being  read,  moved  an 
address  thereon.  He  then  moved 
for  a  secret  committee,  consisting 
of  fifteen  lords,  for  the  puipose  of 
examining  the  papers  laid  before 
the  house,  and  to  report  upon  them 
as  they  might  think  fit. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdown  ob- 
jected to  this  mode  of  procedure 
respecting  the  conduct  of  her  ma- 
jesty, upon  the  supposition  that 
their  lordships  might  eventuallybe 
called  upon  to  decide  judicially  in 
the  matter. 

Lord  Liverpool,  in  reply  to 
this  objection,  observed,  that  judi- 
cial proceedings  were  quite  out  of 
the  question;  because,  suppose  the 
queen  guilty  of  adultery  abroad, 
and,  for  argument  sake,  suppose 
the  evidence  clear  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt ;  in  such  a  case 
he  had  the  highest  legal  authority 
for  saying,  that  such  a  case  would 
not  be  high  treason  by  the  laws 
of  this  country  ;  nor  would  il  be 
in  any  way  cognizable  by  the  civil 
law.  The  noble  lord  then  pro- 
ceeded to  observe,  that  the  statute 
of  Edward  III.  laid  down  that  an 
act  of  adultery  committed  by  any 
person,  with  respect  to  the  queen, 
the  wife  of  the  heir  apparent,  or 
the  king's  eldest  daughter,  was 
high  treason.  That  act  did  not 
make  th«  crime  high  treason  in 


the  female,  but  the  practice  of  the 
courts  had  made  up  for  the  defeet 
in  the  act,  and  established  that 
the  consenting  female  was  guilty 
of  high  treason.  This  could  only 
be  as  an  accessary ;  as  to  treaM)n, 
every  accessary  was  a  principal  ; 
but  this  act  did  not  apply  to  the 
case  of  the  queen>  or  princess  of 
Wales,  committing  adultery  with 
aforeignerabroad.  The  foreigner, 
as  owing  no  allegiance,  was  guilty 
of  no  crime ;  and  she  could  not  be 
accessory  to  a  crime  which  had  no 
existence.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
thehighestlawauthorities ;  and  this 
opinion  answered  the  objection  of 
the  noble  marquis,  as  it  preclud- 
ed the  possibility  of  an  impeach- 
ment by  the  house  of  commons. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  Mr. 
Brougham  delivered  a  message, 
on  behalf  of  the  queen,  to  the 
follovi^mg  effect : 

<*  The  queen  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  inform  the  house  of  com- 
mons, that  she  has  been  induced 
to  return  to  England,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  measures  pursued 
against  her  honour  and  her  peace 
for  some  time  past  by  secret  agents 
abroad,  and  lately  sanctioned  by 
the  conduct  of  the  government  at 
home.  In  adopting  this  course, 
her  majesty  has  had  no  other  pur- 
pose whatsoever  but  the  defence 
of  her  character,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  those  just  rights  which 
have  devolved  upon  her  by  the 
death  of  that  revered  monarch,  in 
whose  high  honour  and  unshaken 
affection  she  had  always  found  her 
surest  support.  Upon  her  arrival, 
the  queen  is  surprised  to  find  that 
a  message  has  been  sent  down  to 
parliament,  requiring  its  attention 
to  written  documents;  and  she 
learns  with  still,  greater  astonish- 
ment that  there  is  an  intention  of 
proposing 
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proposing  that  these  shoal4  be 
referred  to  a  secret  committee.  It 
is  this  day  14<  years  since  the  first 
charges  were  brought  forward 
against  her  majesty.  Then,  and 
upon  every  occasion  during  that 
long  period  y  she  has  shown  the 
utmost  readiness  to  meet  her  ac- 
cusersy  and  to  court  the  fullest 
inquiry  into  her  conduct.  She 
now  also  desires  an  open  investi- 
gatiouy  in  which  she  may  see  bodi 
ue  charges  and  the  witnesses 
against  her^a  privilege  not  denied 
to  the  meanest  subject  of  the  realm. 
In  the  face  of  the  sovereign,  the 
parliament,  and  the  country,  she 
solemnly  protests  against  the 
formation  of  a  secret  tribunal  to 
examine  documents,'  privately 
prepared  by  her  adversaries,  as  a 
proceeding  unknown  to  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  all  the  principles  of  justice. 
She  relies  with  full  confidence  up- 
on the  integrity  of  the  house  of 
commons  for  defeating  the  only 
attempt  she  has  any  reason  to  fear. 
The  queen  cannot  forbear  to  add, 
that  even  before  any  proceedings 
were  resolved  upon,  she  had  been 
treated  in  a  manner  too  well  cal- 
culated CO  prejudge  her  cause. 
The  omission  of  her  name  in  die 
liturgyi  the  withholding  the  means 
of  conveyance  usually  afforded  to 
aU  the  branches  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily ;  the  refusal  even  of  an  an* 
swer  to  her  application  for  a  place 
of  residence  in  the  royal  mansions ; 
and  the  studied  slight,  both  of 
English  ministers  abroad,  and 
of  £e  agents  of  all  foreign  powers 
over  whom  the  £ngli&b  govern- 
ment had  any  influence— 'must  be 
viewed  as  measures  desijg;ned  to 
prejudice  the  world  against  her, 
and  could  only  have  been  justifi- 
ed by  trial  and  eooviction/' 


Lord  Castlereagh,  in  rising  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
his  majesty's  most  gracious  mes* 
sage,  said,  he  was  convinced  that 
the  house  would  feel,   as  he  did, 
the  extremely  painful  and  delicate 
task  imj>osed  upon  him  in  bring- 
ing on,  perhaps,  the  most  distress- 
'  ing  and  deeply  interesting  public 
question  that  had  ever  been  agitat- 
ed in  that  house.    He  assured  the 
house,  that  if  he  had  not  been 
persuaded,  in  common  with  his 
colleagues^  that  he  had  come  to 
this  important  task  with  all  that 
preparation  which  was  dictated  by 
prudence,  and  a  constitutional  at- 
tachment to  the  illustrious  per- 
sonage most  intimately  concerned 
in  the  slSslit  ;  and  unless  he  was 
satisfied  that  every  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  avert 
this  most  painful  duty  had  beeu 
exhausted — if  he  had  not  been  per- 
suaded of  all  this,  he  should  have 
risen  with  a  more  heavy  heart 
than  he  now  rose  with,  to  submit 
^is  observations  to  the  house.     If 
the  question  had  not  taken  the 
course  which  it  had,  and  had  no^ 
the  house  been  called  upon  in  a 
more  particular  manner  by  the 
communication  just  made  by  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentl&- 
man,  he  (lord  Castlereagh)  might 
have  been  induced  to  suppose  that 
there  was  still  some  ground  for 
the  assumption,  that  it  was  a  mat- 
ter yet  to  be  determined  on,  whe- 
ther the  house  should  enter  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  at 
aU.    His  lordship  then  took  an 
able  review  of  the  case,  and  in 
conclusion  observed,  that  he  would 
not  disguise  from  the  house,  that  he 
anxiously  felt  the  difficulties  which 
they  had  to  contend  against ;  but 
he  trusted  that  whatever  those  difli- 
culties  might  be,  tl^ere  was  wisdom 
H  3  enou^ 
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enough  in  parliament  to  surmount 
them  s  that  there  would  be  an  ab- 
sence of  all  warmth  and  intempe- 
rate zeal,  and  that  a  calm  dispo- 
sition would  be  felt  and  shown  to 
do  justice  to  all  parties  without 
fiiTour  or  affection.  But  if  any 
disposition  was  felt  in  any  quarter 
to  make  this  subject  a  source  of 
agitation  to  the  country — and  here 
he  could  not  in  justice  abstain  from 
stating  thaty  »s  far  as  the  two  ho- 
nourable and  learned  gentlemen 
opposite  were  concerned,  there 
was  a  total  absence  of  all  such 
disposition— but  if  it  turned  out 
that  her  majesty  had  lent  herself 
to  any  mischievous  and  coarse  ad- 
viser— the  result  would  ultimately 
teach  her,  that  as  far  as  her  honour 
and  her  innocence  were  concerned, 
and  he  trusted  she  would  be  able 
to  establish  both — ^but,  as  far  as 
her  character  was  concemedi  she 
would  find  that  it  could  derive  no- 
thing but  stain  and  reproach  from 
such  dangerous,  such  weak,  or 
wicked  advisers.  The  noble  lord 
concluded  with  moving,  '*  That 
the  papers  which  were  yesterday 
presented,  and  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  house,  be  referred  to  a  secret 
committee,  to  consider  the  matter 
thereof,  and  to  report  thereon  to 
the  house." 

Mr.  Brougham,  in  a  speech  of 
great  length  and  ability,  opposed 
Sie  motion ;  and  in  conclusion  ob- 
served, that  the  queen  positively 
protested  against  any  secret  in- 
quiry. She  cared  not  what  tri- 
bunal it  was  before  which  she 
might  be  brought ;  but  she  desir- 
ed to  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  proceedings  in- 
tended to  be  itistituted  against  her ; 
and  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
hesses  which  should  be  brought 
forward.     He  implored  the  hou^e 


to  take  all  the  circumstances  into 
consideration  ;  and  his  last  prayer 
was,  that  negotiations,  if  entered 
into,  should  not  be  all  at  once 
broken  off ;  but  that,  if  possible, 
they  might  be  brought  to  such  a 
termination  as  should  save  the 
country  from  the  calamidei  that 
might  otherwise  fall  upon  it. 

After  Mr.  Canning  had  address- 
ed the  house,  Mr.  Wilberforcc 
proposed  an  adjournment,  in  order 
to  afford  an  opportunity  for  an  ad- 
justment of  this  painful  question. 
After  a  few  observations  from 
Mr.  W.  Wynn,  the  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

House  of  lords,  June  8. — Lord 
Kenyon  moved  that  the  ballot  fo» 
the  secret  cotpmittee  should  be 
postponed,  in  hopes  that  a  friendly 
arrangement  might  yet  be  accom- 
plished, with  which  view  proceed- 
ings had  been  delayed  in  another 
place. 

J-.ord  Liverpool  was  not  aware 
of  any  circumstances  which  could 
justify  delay  as  to  the  balloting, 
but  he  could  have  no  objection  to 
fir  the  first  meeting  of  the  com- 
ihittee  for  Tuesday  next. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdown,  and 
lords  Holland,  Carnarvon,  Dam- 
ley,  and  Rossi  5m,  spoke  in  favour 
of  delaying  the  ballot.  Lords 
Lauderdale,  Erskine,  and  Do- 
noughmore,  approved  of  the 
course  suggested  by  lord  Liver- 
pool. 

The  motion  for  immediately 
proceeding  with  the  ballot  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority,  m-oxies  includ- 
ed, of  108  to  '^9.  The  following 
were  reported  as  forming  the  com- 
mittee: archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, lord  chancellor,  lord  presi- 
dent  of  the  council,  duke  of  Beau- 
fort, duke  of  Northumberland, 
marquis  of  LansJown,  marquis  of 
Buck- 
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Backingham*  earl  of  Liverpool, 
earl  of  Donoughroore,  earl  Beau- 
cbamp,  Viscount  Sidmouthi  bi- 
shop of  London,  lord  Redesdale, 
lord  Erskine,  earl  of  Lauderdale. 

House  of  commons,  June  9.— 
Lord  Castlereagh  moved  that 
the  consideration  of  the  order  of 
the  day  for  referring  to  a  select 
committee  the  papers  accompany • 
ing  his  majesty's  message  be  fur- 
ther postponed. 

Mr.  Brougham  fully  agreed 
with  the  noble  lord,  that  it  would 
be  improper  now  to  enter  into  ex- 
planations* 

Mr.  C.  W.Wynn  saidy  no  one 
-could  suppose  that  the  renewal  of 
the  negotiation,  come  from  which- 
ever party  it  might,  was  the  re- 
sult of  any  other  feeling  than  a 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
house  of  commons,  re-echoed 
back  to  it  as  those  wishes  had  been 
by  every  individual  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other.  The 
motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  house,  in  a  committee  of 
supply,  after  a  long  discussion 
on  the  navy  estimates,  voted 
1,956,566/.  for  tliat  service. 

The  house  having  gone  into  a 
committee  of  ways  and  means, 
Mr*  Vansittart  stated  the  terms 
on  which  the  loan  for  5,000,000/. 
had  that  day  been  taken,  which, 
he  said,  were  a  half  per.  cent, 
better  for  the  public  than  the  loan 
of  last  year.  He  concluded  with 
proposing  resolutions,  sanction- 
ing the  contract,  which  were  a- 
^eed  to  after  a  long  conversation, 
m  which  Mr.  Vansittart,  Mr. 
Hume,  Mr.  Ricardo,  Mr.  Gren- 
fell,  alderman  Heygate,  and  Mr. 
Barham,  took  part. 

House  of  commons,  June  12.  — 

The    insolvent    debtors'    bill 

went  through  a   committee,  in 


which  it  received  several  addi- 
tional clauses. 

June  14.— On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow,  after  a  pret- 
ty general  conversation,  a  select 
committee  was  appointed  to  con* 
sider  of  the  propriety  of  making 
It  a  standing  order  of  the  house, 
that  in  future  no  bill  for  the  re- 
gulation of  any  trade  or  manu- 
racture  should  be  read  a  first  time, 
unless  upon  the  report  of  a  select 
committee,  to  whom  it  should  be 
previously  submitted. 

Col.  Bagwell  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  house  to  the  great 
distress  prevalent  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  from  the  failure  of  eleven 
local  banks. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  then  moved, 
in  a  most  elegant  speech,  a  new 
writ  for  the  citv  of  Dublin,  in  the 
room  of  the  late  Mr.  Grattan. 
Mr.  Grattan,  he  said,  was  the  only 
roan  of  this  age  who  had  received 
a  parliamentary  reward  for  ser- 
vices rendered  in  parliament,  al- 
though he  was  then  only  a  private 
gentleman,  without  civil  or  mili- 
tary honours,  llie  commons  of 
Ireland  had  voted  an  estate  for 
him  and  his  family,  **  as  a  testi. 
mony  of  the  national  gratitude, 
for  great  national  services."  He 
had  been  the  founder  of  the  li- 
berties of  his  country.  From  be- 
ing only  a  dependent  province  up- 
on England,  ne  made  her  a  friend 
and  equal ;  he  called  to  the  en- 
joyment of  their  freedom  a  brave 
and  generous  people ;  and  he  was 
the  only  man  recorded  in  history 
who  had  liberated  his  country  from 
the  domination  of  a  foreign  power, 
not  by  arms  and  blood,  but  by 
his  wisdom  and  eloquence,  it 
was  his  peculiar  felicity  that  he 
enjoyed  as  much  consideration  in 
that  country,  whose  power  over 
H4r  hif 
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hifi  own  he  had  done  his  utmost 
to  decrease,  as  he  enjoyed  in  that 
for  which  he  had  acheived  that 
important  liberation.  He  had 
survived  every  feeling  of  political 

'  hostility^  occasioned  by  that  im- 
poitant  service ;  and  if  it  were 
possible,  that  in  that  divided  as- 
sembly any  honour  could  now  be 
paid  to  this  exalted  individual, 
equal  to  that  which  he  had  enjoy- 
ed in  life,  it  would  be  clearly  that 
which  should  be  an  unanimous  re- 
cognition of  his  meritorious  cha- 
racter. Though  he  felt  it  his  du- 
ty to  oppose  the  legislative  union 
of  the  two  countries,  yet  no  man, 

^^hen  it  was  achieved,  was  more 
ardent  in  his  wishes  for  its  perma- 
nence. To  his  previous  exertions 
it  was  owing  that  they  met  upon 
equal  terms,  and  as  independent 
nations  ;  and  that,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving laws  from  England,  the 
Irish  members  in  this  country  now 
took  their  full  share  and  equal 
participation  of  the  duties  of  legis- 
lation, and  of  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  both  kingdoms. 

«  Mr,  Orattan  was  the  sole  per- 
son, in  the  history  of  modem  ora- 
tory, of  whom  it  could  be  said, 
that  he  had  attained  the  first  class 

»  of  eloquence  in  two  parliaments, 
differing  from  each  other  in  their 
opinions,  tastes,  habits,  and  preju- 
dices, as  much,  possibly,  as  any 
two  assemblies  of  different  na- 
tions. This  great  man  died  in 
his  progress  to  the  discharge  of 
his  parliamentary  duties.  He 
risked  his  life  to  come  into  that 
house,  to  propose  a  measure  which 
he  believed  would  be  the  means 
of  healing  the  long  bleeding 
wounds  of  his  suffering  country ; 
of  establishing  peace  and  harmo- 
ny in  a  kingdom  whose  independ- 
ence b«  had  himself  achieved ;  of 


transmitting  to  posterity,  with 
the  records  -  of  her  politic^,  the 
history  of  her  religious,  libera- 
tion ;  of  vindicating  the  honour 
of  the  protestant  religion ;  of 
wiping  from  it  the  last  stap  that 
dimmed  its  purity,  and  of  support- 
ing the  cause  of  religious  liberty, 
whose  spirit  went  forth  in  eman- 
cipated strength  at  the  reforma- 
tion, though  its  principle  was  long 
unknown  to  the  reformers  them- 
selves. He  furnished  an  unmix- 
ed example  for  the  admiration  of 
that  house.  The  purity  of  his  life 
was  the  brightness  of  his  glory.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  private  men 
whose  private  virtues  were  follow- 
ed by  public  fame ;  he  was  one  of  the 
few  public  men  whose  private  vir- 
tues were  to  be  cited  as  examples  to 
those  who  would  follow  in  his 
public  steps.  He  was  as  eminent 
in  his  observance  of  all  the  duties 
of  private  life  as  he  was  heroic  in 
the  discharge  of  his  public  duties. 
Among  all  the  men  of  genius  he 
had  known,  he  had  never  found 
such  native  grandeur  of  soul  ac- 
companying all  the  wisdom  of 
age,  and  all  the  simplicity  of  ge- 
nius, as  in  Mr.  Grattan.  He  had 
never  known  any  one  in  whom 
the  softer  qualities  of  the  soul  had 
combined  so  happily  with  the 
mightier  powers  of  intellect.  If 
he  were  to  describe  his  character 
briefly,  he  should  say,  with  the  an- 
cient historian,  that  he  was  "  Fita 
innocentuiimtu  i  ingemo  Jloretitusi^ 
mut ; preposUo sanctiuimus"  As  it 
had  been  the  object  of  his  life,  so 
it  was  his  dying  prayer,  that  all 
classes  of  men  should  be  united 
by  the  ties  of  amity  and  peace.** 

He  trusted  that  he  should  not 
be  thought  too  fanciful  if  he  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  the  honours 
paid  to  Mr.  Grattan's  memory  in 

this 
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this  country  might  have  some  ten- 
dency to  promote  the  great  ob- 
jects of  his  life,  by  showing  to 
Ireland  how  much  we  valued 
services  rendered  to  her,  even  at 
the  expense  of  our  own  preju- 
dices and  pride.  The.  man  who 
has  so  served  her  must  ever  be 
the  object  of  the  reverential  gra- 
titude and  pious  recollections  of 
every  Irishman.  When  the  illus- 
trious dead  of  different  kingdoms 
were  at  length  interred  within 
the  same  cemetery,  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  closer  union  between 
them  than  laws  and  nations  coulH 
eflPect ;  and  whenever  the  remains 
of  the  great  man  should  be  car- 
ried to  that  spot  where  slept  the 
ashes  of  kindred  greatness,  those 
verses  might  be  applied  to  him 
Which  had  been  elicited  upon  an- 
other occasion  of  public  sorrow, 
from  a  celebrated  poet,  who  re- 
sembled Mr.  Grattan  in  this,  that 
to  a  beautiful  imagination  he  unit- 
ed a  spotless  purity  of  life : — 
"  Ne'er  to  these  chambers,  where  the 

mighty  rest, 
Since  their  foQndatioD,  came  a  nobler 

guest; 
Nor  ever  to^the  bowers  of  bliss  convey*d 
A  purer  spirit  or  a  holier  shade." 

The  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  sat  down  amidst  the 
unanimous  cheers  of  the  house. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  C, 
Grant,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  Mr. 
V.  Fitzgerald,  also  warmly  eulo- 
gised the  character  of  Mr.  Grat- 
tan. 

Sir  H.  Pamell  addressed  the 
house  on  the  ultimate  advantage 
which  would  arise  from  the  do- 
ing away  the  countervailing  du- 
ties on  die  British  imports  into 
Ireland,  the  continuance  of  which 
beyond  a  period  of  twenty  years 
was  not  contemplated  by  tlie  fra- 


mers  of  the  act  of  union.  He 
moved  for  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  subject.  The  motion  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Littleton,  lord  Al- 
tliorp,  and  others,  and  opposed 
by  Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Van- 
sittart,  sir  N.  Colthurst,  lord 
Castlereagh,  and  others  ;  and,  on 
a  division,  it  was  negatived  by  66 
to  30. 

On  the  third  reading  of  the 
mutiny  bill,  lord  Nugent  urged  a 
variety  of  arguments  against  so 
large  a  military  establishment  as 
92,586  men  in  time  of  peace,  and 
moved  an  amendment  for  redu- 
cing it  to  77,^4. 

Mr.  Bright  seconded  the  mo- 
tion. 

Lord  Palmerston  went  at  large 
into  the  state  of  a£Fairs  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  order  to  justify 
the  keeping  on  foot  so  large  a 
force. 

Colonel  Davies  condemned  the 
late  addition,  and  said  he  should 
move  to  reduce  the  army  to 
80,479  men. 

Sir  H.  Vivian,  Mr.  V,  Fitz- 
gerald,  and  Mr.  R.  Martin,  op- 
posed Jord  Nugent's  motion ;  and 
Mr.  Hobhouse  and  Mr.  Smith 
supported  it. 

The  amendment  was  then  ne- 

fatived,  by   101  to  47,  and  the 
ill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Several  sums  for  paying  the  in- 
terest of  exchequer  bills  were  vo- 
ted in  a  committee  of  supply. 

House  of  lords,  June  15*^Lord 
Holland  presented  a  bill  for  the 
repeal  of  the  royal  marriage  act ; 
which  he  wished  to  remove  from 
the  statute-book,  because  he  con- 
sidered it  a  direct  invasion  of  na« 
tural  right — a  law  hostile  to  mo- 
rality, 
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TsUitjf  and  caktilated  to  pomote 
not  only  foreign  wars,  bat  also 
civil  wars.  Besides  these  evils,  it 
bad,  in  his  opinion,  the  tendency 
to  render  the  marriages  of  the 
descendants  of  George  II.  unhap- 

gy  marriages*  If  the  bill  which 
e  now  presented  should  pass,  it 
wonld  afterwards  be  for  the  con- 
nderation  of  the  house,  whether 
the  means  of  relief  should  not  be 
facilitated  to  those  who  had  suf- 
fered from  the  effects  of  the  ex« 
isting  law. 

Lord  Liverpool  reserved  his 
objections  to  the  measure  until  a 
subsequent  stage* 

The  bill  was  then  read  the  first 
time. 

In  the  commons  the  same  day, 
the  insolvent  debtors'  relief  bill 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  pass- 
ed. 

A  petition  was  received  from 
the  corporation  of  Lichfield,  com- 
plaining diat,  by  the  interference 
of  peers,  they  were  in  a  great 
measure  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
their  elective  franchise,  no  less 
than  500  new  votes  having  been 
created  between  1799  and  1813, 
by  giving  rent  charges  anc^ annui- 
ties, in  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
various  acts  of  parliament* 

Lord  Binning  brought  in  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  East  India  com- 
pany to  embody  and  provide  for 
a  volunteer  corps  in  this  country. 

Lord  Castlmagh  moved  to 
postpone  the  consi&ration  of  the 
message  relative  to  the  queen  to 
Monday ;  wishing  it  to  be  under- 
stood by  all  parties,  that  the  re- 
sult of  these  repeated  but  inevita- 
ble delays  would  then  positively 
be  ct>mmunicated  to  the  house. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to, 

A  long  and  pretty  general  con« 


versatton  then  took  place  on  the 
present  distressed  state  of  the 
south  of  Ireland,  from  the  failure 
of  so  many  banks;  and,  in  a  com- 
mittee ot  supply,  the  sum  of 
500,000/*  was  voted,  to  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  commissioners, 
to  be  advanced  in  such  portions 
as  to  them  should  se^m  meet,  on 
proper  securities.  Mr.  Vansit- 
tart  at  the  same  time  intimated, 
that  the  lord  lieutenant  had  bc«n 
authorized,  in  anticipation  of  the 
decision  of  the  house,  to  apply  for 
relief  of  the  present  distress 
100,000/.,  being  part  of  the  grant 
of  1817  remaining  unappropri- 
ated. 

Mr.  Arbuthnbt  then  brought 
forward  the  estimates  for  miscel- 
laneous services  for  the  present 
year.  Mr.  Bennet  and  others 
strenuously  objected  to  the  large 
vote  for  the  barrack  department  > 
but,  on  a  division,  it  was  carried 
by  72  to  SO*  The  rest  of  the  es- 
timates  were  also  agreed  to. 

June  n.^— The  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  brought  up  the  re. 
port  of  die  committee  on  the 
subject  of  the  Irish  failures.  The 
resolution  recommending  a  grant 
of  500,000/.,  for  relieving  the 
commercial  distress  of  that  coun- 
try, was  agreed  to. 

House  of  lords,  June  19.— -The 
earl  of  Liverpool  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble the  correspondence  which  had 
taken  place  relative  to  the  ail^rs 
of  die  queen,  and  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  negotiation  had 
not  led  to  the  wished-for  result* 
With  the  view  of  afibrding  time 
for  their  consideradon,  he  moved, 
that  the  meeting  of  the  secret 
committee  be  postponed  to  Fri- 
day the  2Sd. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from 
dit 
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the  marquis  of  Lansdown^  bis 
lordship  said>  that  ministers  had 
no  proposition  to  make  on  the 
sabject,  but  left  it  entirely  to  the 
consideration  of  the  house* 

After  some  observations  from 
lords  Grey,  Harrowby,  Holland, 
Damley,  Rolle,  Ducie,  Erskine, 
Spencer,  Lauderdale,  and  Liver- 
pool, the  titles  of  the  papers  were 
read,  and  lord  Liverpool's  mo- 
tion for  postponing  the  commit- 
tee was  agreed  to. 

In  the  conmions  the  same  day, 
lord  Castlereagh  presented  copies 
of  die  proceecUngs  in  the  nego- 
tiation relative  to  the  queen's  af- 
fairs, which  were  ordered  to  be 
printed;  and,  to  give  due  time 
for  their  perusal,  he  moved  that 
the  adjourned  debate  on  the  king's 
message  respecting  her  majesty 
should  be  further  postponed  to 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  Brougham,  in  expressing 
his  regret  at  the  result  of  the  ne- 
gotiation, said  no  blame  would  be 
toond  to  attach  to  her  majesty. 
It  was  possible,  barely  possible, 
amongst  the  many  other  pecu- 
liarities of  this  distressing  case, 
that  the  house  might  be  induced 
to  adopi  the  opinion  that  no  blame 
attached  to  either  party. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  house  having  then  gone 
into  a  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  the  chancellor  of  die  ex- 
chequer proceeded  to  state  the 
budget  of  die  year.  He  be- 
gan ty  recapitulating  the  supply 
and  the  ways  and  means  of  last 
year,  and  comparing  them  with 
those  of  the  present.  The  sum 
voted  for  the  armv  last  year  was 
8,600,000/.,  for  the  present  year 
9,400,00(T/.,  being  an  increase 
which  was  called  for  by  the  agi- 
tation and  discontent  that  per- 


vaded the  country.  The  sum 
voted  fer  die  naval  service  last 
year  was  6,400,000/.,  for  the  pre- 
sent year  6,583,000/.,  being  also  a 
trifling  increase.  The  ordnance 
in  the  two  years  was  nearly  the 
same ;  although  in  the  last  year 
there  was  an  apparent  advantage^ 
in  consequence  of  a  considerable 
sum  having  been  derived  from 
the  sale  of  old  stores.  The  miscel- 
laneous estimates  of  the  last  year 
amounted  to  2,078,000/.,  those  of 
the  present  year  to  2,500,000/. 
The  interest  of  the  unfunded  debt 
was  last  year  l,920fiOOL ;  this 
year,  owing  to  the  reduction 
which  had  taken  place  in  that 
debt,  it  was  only  1,4»1 0,000/.  The 
total  amount  of  the  sums  voted 
for  the  public  service  in  the  last 
year  was  20,488,888/.;  in  the  pre^ 
sent  year  20,722,000/.,  being  an 
increase  in  the  present  year  of 
about  240,000/.  In  the  last  year, 
comprehending  the  sums  voted 
for  the  reduction  of  the  unfunded 
debt,  the  grants  for  the  repay- 
ment of  a  portion  of  the  debt  to 
the  bank,  in  order  to  prepare  for 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments, 
&c.  the  total  amounted  to  nearlv 
31,000,000/.  The  reduction  which 
had  taken  place,  or  was  to  take 
place,  in  the  unfunded  debt,  was 
on  the  whole  9,000,000/.  The 
total  of  the  provision  for  the  pub- 
lic expenditure  for  the  present 
year  was  29,723,000/.,  of  which, 
as  he  had  before  said,  23,722,000/. 
was  for  the  public  service,  and 
the  remainder  for  the  reducdon  of 
the  unfunded  debt.  The  right  ho- 
nourable gendeman  proceeded  to 
enumerate  the  ways  and  means  of 
supplying  this  expenditure.  The 
maltand pensions  duty  3,000,000/. 
the  new  excise  duties  2,500,000/. 
Last  session  he  had  charged 
3,000,000/. 
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9,O0Ofi0OL  on  these  dudes.  It  at  the  anticipated  estimate  of 
appeared,  however,  on  the  5th  of  5,000,000/.,  he  calculated  that  it 
April  last,  when  ihe  annual  ac-    would  reach  to  about  S,400,000il 


counts  were  made  up,  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  those  duties 
were  still  unreceived.  He  pro- 
posed  in  the  present  year  to  charge 
SJ,500,000/.  on  those  duties.  The 
decrease'^  which  appeared  under 
the  head  of  excise  was  attributable 
to  the  consolidation  of  the  excise 
duties,  and  not  to  any  actual  di- 
minution of  their  amount.  On 
the  coiitrary  it  appeared  that  they 


He  trusted  that  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  a  loan  next  year,  and 
he  expressed  his  conviction  that  a 
sinking  fund  of  between  three  and 
four  millions  would  be  productive 
of  a  very  advantageous  eiSFect  on 
the  money  market. 

The  right  honourable  gentle* 
man  proceeded  to  describe  the 
operation  of  the  new  taxes.  He 
adverted  to  the  recommendation 


were  charged  on  a  much  larger  from  the  other  side  of  the  house 

quantityofarticlesof consumption  of  retrenchment  in  the  manage- 

than  the  average  annual  amount,  ment  of  our  financial  concerns,  by 

There  remained  two  other  items  what  they  considered  the  simple 

—the  lottery  24-0,000/.,  and  old  operation  of  abolishing  that  part 

naval  stores  270,000/.,    making  of  the  sinking  fund  which  was 

tlie  total  amount  of  the   ready  now  advanced  by  way  of  loan^ 


money  revenue  of  the  country 
about  6,000,000/.  To  make  up 
the  sum  necessary,  he  took  the 
loan  of  5,000,000/.,  an  issue  of  ex- 
chequer bills  7,000,000/.,  and  a 
loan  from  the  sinking  fund  of 
12,000,000/.,  making,  with   the 


instead  of  adhering  to  the  present 
practice ;  and  detailed  die  reasons 
that  induced  him  to  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion ;  among  which  was 
the  impracticability,  without  the 
most  detrimental  consequences  to 
Ireland,  of  touching  that  part  of 


ready  money  revenue,  the  sum  of  the  sinking  fund  which  was  ope. 
30,000,000/.    With  respect  to  the    rative  on  3ie  debt  of  that  country. 


terms  of  the  loan  to  be  obtained 
from  the  sinking  fund,  he  meant 
to  follow  the  precedent  of  last 
year,  as  he  considered  it  fair  that 
the  commissioners  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt  should 
advance  it  on  the  same  terms  as 
those  on  which  the  loan  had  been 
advanced  by  the  contractors.  The 
amount  of  the  sinking  fund  on  the 
5th  July  was  17,000,000/.  Taking 
the  12,000,000/.  of  loan,  there 
were  5,000,000/.  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  commissioners.    Under  the 


He  concluded  by  moving  his  first 
resolution,  namely,  "  That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
that  towards  raising  the  supply  to 
be  granted  to  his  majesty,  the 
sum  of  12,000,000/.  be  raised  by 
way  of  annuities." 

After  a  long  and  general  con- 
versation, in  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  Grenfell,  Mr,  Ricardo,  and 
others,  repeated  their  former  ob- 
servations as  to  the  arrears  of  the 
consolidated  fund,  the  amount  of 
the  unfunded  debt,    the   trans- 


present  circumstances  of  Ireland,  actions  with  the  bank,  and  tlie 
it  would  not  bejustifiable  to  make  state  of  the  currency;  to  which 
any  demand  on  her  capital.  Al-  replies  were  made  by  Mr.  Van- 
though  the  clear  sinking  fund  had  sittart  and  Mr.  Huskisson  ;  die 
not  arrived  in  the  present  ytav   vesolutioQ  for  the  loan  and  those 

yespectbg 
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respectmg  an  iseue  of  eidieqaer 
bills  were  agreed  to,  and  ordered 
to  be  reported. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of 
supply  was  brought  up.  Mr.  J. 
Smidiy  Mr.  Loc]£art»  sir  Joseph 
Yorke,  and  others,  objected  to  the 
grant  of  60,O00L  for  the  build- 
mgs  at  the  Penitentiary  ;  also  to 
that  of  21,000/.  for  the  annual 
expenditure  of  the  establishment. 
Mr.  L.  observed,  that  at  this  rate 
each  convict  there  confined  would 
cost  the  country  100/,  a-year.  The 
resolution  was  then  agreed  to.  A 
sum  of  9|000/.  was  also  voted 
for  the  American  loyalists,  after 
which  the  house  was  resumed. 

June  21 . — The  house,  in  a  com* 
mittee  of  supply*  aft«r  some  ob« 
servations  from  lir  J-  Newport, 
Mr.  Hume,  and  others,  voted 
1,800,000/.  for  the  army  extra- 
ordinaries,  300,000/.  for  contin- 
gencies  of  the  civil  list  not  coming 
within  the  ordinary  annual  esti- 
mates, and  100,000/.  to  defray 
queen  Anne's  bounty,  and  to  aug- 
ment the  income  of  the  poorer 
dergy. 

House  of  lords,  June  SS.*— The 
royal  assent  was  given,  by  com- 
mission, to  the  loan,  the  transfer 
of  grants,  the  exchequer  bills  fund- 
ing, the  mutiny,  the  customs  re- 
gulation, the  glass,  the  Jamaica, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  trade, 
the  flax  and  cotton  regulation,  the 
alien  and  denizens,  the  free-port, 
the  American  colonies  drawback, 
and  the  bakers'  regulation  bills, 
and  a  great  number  of  private 
bills. 

Lord  Liverpool,  in  consequence 
of  circumstances  having  ccime  to 
his  knowledge  which  still  afforded 
some  hopes  of  an  adjustment  of 
the  unhappy  differences  between 
the  king  and  queen,  moved  that 


die  meeting  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee be  postponed  to  Tuesday. 

Lords  Grey,  Spencer,  Erskine, 
Holland,  and  Damley  condemned 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings  of 
ministers  in  this  business.  They 
were  defended  by  lords  Liverpool 
and  Ellenborough.  The  motion 
was  then  agreedto. 

In  the  commons  the  same  day, 
Mr.  Wilberforce  rose,and  assured 
the  house  he  was  conscious  of  the 
weight  of  the  burthen  which  now 
devolved  on  him  ;  but  he  was  en- 
couraged by  the  hope  that  he 
should  have  the  support  of  the 
house,  when  it  was  considered  that 
the  course  he  was  about  to  pro- 
pose was  the  only  one  which 
could  avert  that  fatal  inquiry, 
the  injuries  to  the  country  that 
might  result  from  which  were 
such  as  he  dared  not  contemplate* 
He  wished  the  house  to  prosecute 
the  objects  it  had  in  view  as  friends 
of  both  of  the  illustrious  parties, 
and  on  referring  to  the  papers  on 
the  table,  he  conceived  that  they 
suggested  in  themselves  a  hope  of 
accommodation.  The  honourable 
gentleman  then  explained  the 
reasons  for  postponing  his  motion 
till  this  day.  Having,  he  said, 
received  a  communication  from 
her  majesty  on  the  subject,  in  which 
she  had,  with  peculiar  ability, 
treated  the  subject  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  he  had  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  re-consider  all  the  objects 
he  had  in  view.  In  the  interim  he 
was  honoured  by  a  second  com- 
munication from  her  majesty,  in 
explanation  of  the  first,  which 
rendered  it  more  imperious  on 
him  than  ever,  deliberately  to  re- 
consider the  nature  of  his  propo- 
sition. He  would,  however,  ho- 
nestly and  candidly  confess,  that 
her  majesty's  communication  did 

not 
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not  hold  out  any  serioas  hopes 
that  she  would  be  yet  induced  to 
make  such  concession  as  to  the 
point  in  question.  The  great  point 
which  seemed  now  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  an  amicable  adjustment, 
was  the  omission  of  her  majesty's 
name  from  the  liturgy,  and  die 
accommodation  of  that  point  in  a 
way  reconcileable  to  her  majesty's 
feelings.  Mr.  W.  then  contended 
that  mis  point  was  not  of  a  re* 
Itgious  nature,  for  the  queen  was 
included  widi  the  **  royal  family," 
and  that  her  majesty's  yielding  to 
the  wishes  of  parliament  would 
shield  her  from  the  imputation  of 
shrinking  from  inquiry.  He  con- 
cluded by  movinjg  the  resolution, 
•«  That  when  such  large  advances 
have  been  made  towards  an  ami- 
cable arrangement  of  the  present 
unhappy  differences,  her  majesty, 
by  yielding  to  the  earnest  solici- 
tude of  the  house  of  commons, 
andforbearine  to  press  further  the 
adoption  of  mose  propositions  on 
which  any  material  di£Ference  of 
opinion  yet  remains,  would  by  no 
means  be  understood  to  indicate 
any  wish  to  shrink  from  inquiry, 
but  would  only  be  deemed  to 
a£ford  a  renewed  proof  of  the  de- 
sire which  her  majesty  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  express,  to 
submit  her  own  wishes  to  the  au- 
thority of  parliament  j  thereby 
entitling  herself  to  the  eratefiil 
acknonnedgementsof  the  nouseof 
commons,  and  sparing  this  house 
the  painful  necessity  of  those  pub- 
lic discussions  which,  whatever 
might  be  their  ultimate  result, 
could  not  but  be  distressing  to 
her  majesty's  feelings,  disappoint- 
ing to  die  hopes  of  parliament, 
derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  the 
crown,  and  injurious  to  die  best 
interests  of  the  empire.*' 


Mr.  S.  Wordey  seconded  the 

motion. 

Mr.  Brougham,  who  laboured 
under  indisposition,  said,  in  the 
late  negotiation,  no  litde  had  been 
already  gained  by  her  majesty — 
she  had  obtained  the  unqualified 
recognition  of  her  rights,  rank, 
and  privileges,  as  queen  of  Eng- 
land. If  at  any  time  she  should 
re-visit  the  continent,  she  would 
be  allowed  the  accommodation 
usual  on  voyages  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily ;  and  at  whatever  court  she 
took  up  her  residence,  she  would 
be  treated  as  became  the  rank  of  a 
queen  of  England.  Having  ob« 
tained  the  recognidon  of  the  tide 
of  her  majesty — Shaving  procured 
a  declaration  that  hitherto  there 
was  no  impeachment  upon  her  ho- 
nour— whatever  might  be  the  re^ 
suit  of  future  proceedings,  and 
however  resolutely  determined 
ministers  might  be  to  persevere  in 
inquiry,  and  to  open  the  green 
bag  (for  determined  he  under- 
stood they  were,  and  on  her  own 
account,  it  was  far  from  the  in- 
tention of  the  queen  to  resist  that 
determination) ;  yet,  having  gain- 
ed thus  much  in  favour  or  her 
rights  and  her  innocence,  and 
standing  upon  this  rock  and  basis, 
he  put  It  to  the  house  whether  it 
did  not  become  the  station  the 
queen  had  now  acquired,  to  stand 
still  longer  upon  resistance,  and 
to  demand  that  some  further  step 
should  be  conceded  ?  The  honour- 
able gentleman  then  went  on  to 
state,  that  the  future  residence  of 
the  queen  had  of  course  been  an 
important  question ;  and  as  her  re- 
moval might  be  considered  inju- 
rious to  her  character,  something 
seemed  absolutely  necessary  to  do 
away  any  misconstruction  of  her 
motives.  The  first  thing  that 
suggested 
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suggested  itself  for  this  purpose 
was  the  restoration  of  her  ma- 
jesty's name  to  the  liturgy,  and 
precisely  in  this  mode  the  question 
found  its  way  into  negotiation. 
From  all  that  he  himself  knew, 
and  from  the  undoubted  sense  of 
a  majority  in  and  out  of  doors,  he 
was  warranted  in  stating,  that  the 
surrender  of  that  point  by  the 
crown  would  ensure  success  to  the 
object  of  his  honourable  friend. 
Success  would  then  be  certain, 
and  without  the  shadow  of  disho- 
nour to  the  queen.  This  once  con- 
ceded, all  difficulties  would  be 
done  away. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  in  a  speech 
of  considerable  length  and  anima- 
tion, contended  that  the  omission 
or  insertion  of  names  in  the  li- 
turgy had  always  been  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  priry  council, 
and  subject  to  the  personal  reri* 
sion  of  tne  king.  He  complained 
that  Mr.  Brougham  had  neyer 
started  this  point  until  the  very 
close  of  the  negotiation  ;  he  had 
not  mentioned  it  from  St.  Omer's ; 
nor  had  he  raised  any  objection 
when  the  basis  that  the  king  should 
retract  nothing,  and  that  the 
queen  should  admit  nothing,  was 
sanctioned  by  his  signature.  And 
it  was  only  after  he  had  thus 
bound  himself  fio/  to  claim  a  retracta* 
tiofif  that  he  came  forward  to  pro- 
pose one,  and  made  it  a  sine  qua 
non  on  the  part  of  her  majesty. 

Mr.  Denman  replied  to  lord 
Castlereagh's  speech,  defending 
the  consistency  of  the  queen's  law 
advisers,  and  maintaining  that 
the  erasure  of  her  majesty's  name 
from  the  liturgy  was  illefi;al.  He 
then  adverted  with  much  anima* 
tion  to  the  treatment  of  the  queen, 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  green 
bag  had  been  made  up,  and  con- 


tended that,  as  she  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  queen,  she  should 
have  the  rights  belonging  to  her 
station  till  convicted. 

Mr.  Canning  supported  the  mo- 
tion at  great  ^ngth.  Mr.  Tier* 
ney  wi^ed  an  adjournment,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  queen's  sen« 
timents  on  the  resolution.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  spoke  in  defence  of 
lord  Hutchinson. 

A  division  took  place.  The 
numbers  were  for  tne  original 
motion  S91 ;  against  it  124< ;  mac 
jority  for  the  resolution  267. 

On  Saturday,  June  24,  a  de* 
putation  of  the  house  of  commons 
waited  on  her  majesty.  The 
deputation  consisted  of  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  Mi*.  S.  Wortley,  sir 
T.  D.  Acland,  and  Mr.  Bankes. 

Her  majesty  received  them  ia 
the  drawing-room,  where  she  wai 
attended  by  lady  Anne  Hamil- 
ton, and  by  Messrs.  Brougham 
and  Denman  on  her  right  and  lef^ 
side,  in  their  full-bottomed  wigs 
and  silk  govms.  The  members 
of  the  deputation  were  severally 
introduced  to  her  majesty  by  Mr. 
Brougham,  and  had  the  honour 
of  kissing  her  majesty's  hand. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  then  read  the 
resolutions  of  the  house  of  com* 
mons.  The  following  reply  was 
then  read  by  Mr.  Brougham : 

«*  I  am  bound  to  receive  with 
gratitude  every  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  house  of  commons  to 
interpose  its  high  mediation,  for 
the  purpose  of  nealing  those  un- 
happy differences  in  the  royal  fa- 
mily, which  no  person  has  so  much 
reason  to  deplore  as  myself.  And 
with  perfect  truth  I  can  declare, 
that  an  entire  reconcilement  of 
those  diflFerences,  effected  by  the 
authority  of  parliament,  on  prin« 
ciples  consistent  with  the  honour 

and 
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and  dignity  of  all  the  parties^  is 
still  the  object  dearest  to  my  heart. 

**  I  cannot  refrain  from  express- 
ing my  deep  sense  of  the  affec- 
tionate language  of  these  resola- 
tions.  It  shows  the  house  of  com- 
mons to  be  the  faithful  represen- 
tatiye  of  that  generous  people  to 
"whom  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
that  can  never  be  repaid.  I  am 
sensible,  too,  that  I  expose  myself 
to  the  risk  of  displeasing  those 
who  may  soon  be  the  judges  of 
my  conduct.  But  I  trust  to  their 
candour  and  their  sense  of  honour, 
confident  that  they  will  enter  into 
the  feelings  which  alone  influence 
my  determination. 

**  It  would  ill  become  me  to 
question  the  power  of  parliament, 
or  the  mode  in  which  it  may  at 
any  time  be  exercised.  But,  how. 
ever  strongly  I  may  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  submitting  to  its  autho- 
rity, itie  question,  whether  I  will 
make  myself  a  party  to  any  mea- 
sure proposed,  must  be  decided  by 
my  own  feelings  and  conscience, 
and  by  them  alone. 

*«  As  a  subject  of  the  state,  I 
shall  bow  with  deference,  and,  if 
possible,  without  a  murmur,  to 
every  act  o^  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity. But,  as  an  accused  and  in- 
jured queen,  I  owe  it  to  the  king, 
to  myself,  and  to  all  my  fellow 
subjects,  not  to  consent  to  the  sa- 
crifice of  any  essential  privilege,  or 
withdraw  my  appeal  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  public  justice,  which  are 
alike  the  safeguard  of  tlie  highest 
and  the  humblest  individual,  * 

House  of  commons,  June  23.-— 

Mr.  Brougham  stated,  in  expla- 
nation of  what  passed  the  preced- 
ing evening,  relative  to  the  point 
of  the  liturgy  having  been  brought 
forward  at  so  late  a  period  of  the 
negotiation,  that  as  soon  as  her 


maj^jty  knew  of  the  omission  of 
her  name,  through  the  gazette* 
she  immediately  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  one  of  bis  majesty's  mini- 
sters, to  complain  of  it.  This  was 
the  state  of  the  fact,  and  he  felt  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  bring  it  be- 
fore the  house. 

Lord  Castlereagh  admitted  that 
he  had  been  informed  of  such  a 
letter  having  been  received  by  a 
noble  friend  of  his. 

June  24'. — The  house  met,  in 
order  to  receive  the  answer  of  her 
majesty,  which  was  delivered  at 
the  bar  by  the  members  of  the  de- 
putation. As  soon  as  it  had  been 
read,  general  Ferguson  inquired 
of  lord  Castlereagh,  whether  the 
commission  which  collected  evi- 
dence against  the  queen  at  Milan, 
was  public  or  private,  or  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown  ?  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh declined  answering  the 
question. 

House  of  lords,  June  26. — 
Lord  Dacre  presented,  from  the 
queen,  the  following  petition : 
**  To  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral in  parliament  assembled. 
"  Caroline  Rt — The  queen  hav- 
ing been  informed  that  proceed- 
ings are  about  to  be  instituted 
against  her  in  the  house  of  lords, 
deems  it  necessary  to  approach 
your  lordships  as  a  petitioner  and 
a  fellow  subject.  She  is  advised, 
that,  according  to  the  forms  of 
your  lordships'  house,  no  other 
mode  of  communication  is  per- 
mitted. Now,  as  at  all  times,  she 
declares  her  perfect  readiness  to 
meet  every  charge  affecting  her 
honour ;  and  she  challenges  tlie 
most  complete  investigation  of  her 
conduct.  But  she  protests  in  the 
first  place  against  any  secret  in- 
quiry :  and  if  the.  house  of  lords 
should,  notwitlistanding,   persist 
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In  ft  proceeding  so  contrary  to 
eveiy  principle  of  m^ice  and  of 
law,  she  must  in  the  next  place 
declare,  that  even  from  sucn  an 
nnconstitutional  course  she  can 
have  nothing  to  apprehend,  unless 
it  be  instituted  before  the  arrival 
of  those  witnesses  whom  she  will 
summon  immediately  to  expose 
the  whole  of  the  machinations 
against  her.  She  is  anxious  that 
there  should  now  be  no  delay 
whatever  in  finishing  the  inquiry  ; 
and  none  shall  be  occasioned  by 
her  majesty.  But  the  queen  can- 
not suppose  that  the  house  of  lords 
^11  commit  so  crying  an  injustice 
as  to  authorize  a  secret  examina- 
tion of  her  conduct  in  the  absence 
of  herself  and  her  counsel,  while 
her  defence  must  obviously  rest 
npon  evidence  which  for  some 
weeks  cannot  reach  this  country. 
The  instant  that  it  arrives,  she 
will  entreat  the  house  of  lords  to 
proceed  in  any  way  they  may 
thmk  consistent  with  the  ends  of 
justice :  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
and  before  the  first  step  is  taken, 
her  majesty  desires  to  be  heard  by 
her  counsel  at  your  lordship's  bar 
this  day,  upon  the  subject  matter 
of  the  petition." 

L.ord  Dacre  then  moved  that 

her  majesty's  counsel  be  called  in, 

which  was  immediately  an-eed  to: 

.  and  Messrs,  Brougham,  Denman 

and  Williams  appeared  at  the  bar. 

Mr.  Brougham  began  to  ad- 
dress their  lordships.  He  said  he 
had  the  honour  to  attend  their  lord- 
ships as  counsel  for  the  queen ;  and 
he  understood  that  he  should  now 
be  heard  in  support  of  the  petition 
which  had  just  been  read.  It  mic'ht 
hare  been  more  consistent  with  nis 
duty,  if,  feeling,  as  he  did,  the  ex- 
tensive importance  of  the  interests 
ytfbkik  he  was  now  called  opon  to 
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defend,  and  sensible  how  feeUy  it 
was  in  his  power  to  defend  them» 
and  how  small  the  abilities  he 
brought  to  the  task,  he  had  asked 
for  a  delay  of  a  few  hours  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  execution  of 
It.  But  he  had  it  in  command 
from  his  illustrious  client,  not  to 
spare  any  personal  sacrifices,  on 
his  own  part,  to  avoid  delay  ;  and 
not  to  offer  any  obstruction  on 
hers,  to  the  immediate  commence- 
ment of  the  inquiry. 

It  became,  therefore,  the  more 
necessary  to  make  the  statement 
which  he  was  about  to  advance  on 
the  part  of  her  majesty,  that  she 
should  not  appear  to  ask  for  delay 
in  the  accustomed  and  vulgar  sense 
of  that  word.  She  asked  for  no 
delay  of  the  prosecution :  she  asked 
for  no  delay  of  judgement,  because 
she  was  conscious  that  she  was  In- 
nocent; and  because  she  knew  that 
their  lordships  were  just :  but  she 
asked  for  delay,  because  she  knew 
that  all  the  forms  of  law  and  jus- 
tice would  be  set  at  defiance  if  taey 
refused  to  listen  to  her  petition* 
and  proceeded  to  try  her  on  the 
ex'farlg  statements  of  her  enemies* 
As  it  appeared  from  a  message  on 
the  table,  her  majesty  was  to  be 
brought  to  trial  on  grave  charges . 
contained  in  papers  submitted  to 
their  lordships.  These  papers,  as 
stated  in  the  message,  referred  to 
the  conduct  of  her  majesty  when 
residing  abroad.  What  the  charges 
themselves  were ;  by  what  testimo- 
ny they  were  supported  ;  who  the 
base  tools  were,  who  lent  them* 
selves  to  procure,  collect,  and  ar- 
range them  ;  how  they  were  scra- 
ped together ;  by  whose  influence 
they  were  conjured  up ;  he  could 
not  tell :  but  it  was  enough  for  him 
to  know  this,  that  be  it  creditable  to 
thi  collector,  or  be  it  odious  and 
I  4ts- 
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disgraceful  to  the  collector  and  the 
witnesbes,  it  went  to  afftct  the  cha» 
racter,  and  to  impeach  the  conduct 
of  her  majesty  for  sometliing  that 
was  alleged  to  have  been  done 
abroad.  Now,  it  was  known  to 
their  lordshipsi  that  her  majesty 
had  resided  tor  the  last  five  years 
at  a  great  distance  from  this  coun- 
try ;  that  she  had  lived  beyond  the 
Alps  and  the  Appenines  ;  and  that 
It  was  physically  impossible  for  her 
to  procure  the  production  of  a  sin- 
gle document,  the  presence  of  a 
single  witness,  or  even  the  answer 
to  a  single  letter  that  might  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  vindication  of  her 
character,  in  less  than  &ve  or  six 
weeks.  But  unless  the  house  waited 
till  witnesses  on  the  part  of  her 
majesty  sliould  be  collected  and 
brought  to  this  country— witnesses 
whose  presence  was  absolutely  ne- 
'  cessary,  not  only  to  enable  him 
to  rebut  a  single  charge,  but  even 
to  cross-examine  a  smgle  indivi- 
dual of  those  wretches, — (he  beg- 
fed  pardon  of  their  lordships  for 
is  warmth ;  he  meant  of  those 
persons  whose  evidence  had  been 
thrown  into  the  sealed  bag,)-— the 
ends  of  justice  could  not  be  accom- 
plished, and  her  majesty  might  as 
weU  be  condemned  withouf  any  of 
the  formalities  of  it.  It  would, 
then,  be  more  than  five  or  six  weeks 
before  her  majesty  could  be  pre- 
pared to  repel  the  charges  against 
ner,  and  enter  upon  her  defence. 

Now  let  it  not  be  understood  by 
persons  out  of  doors— as  he  was 
sure  it  could  not  be  understood  by 
the  honourable  minds  of  thetrlord- 
ihips^  whatever  construction  might 
be  attempted  to  be  put  upon  it  by 
her  majesty's  enemies — that  this 
claim  ot  delay  was  made  from  any 
consciousness  of  gailr,  or  with  any 
deiirt  to  riud#  investigation.  The 


more  important  xh\$  charge,  (he 
more  the  accused  party  felt  con- 
scious of  innocence  ;  the  more  se- 
cure of  an  honourable  acquittal ; 
the  more  essential  it  was  slie  should 
have  at  her  command,  all  the 
means  of  vindicating  her  honour, 
and  confounding  her  enemies.  He 
called  on  their  lord  ships  to  recollect 
that  when  an  Englishman's  wife  or 
daughtercamebeforethe  public,  to 
have  her  conduct,  during  a  long 
course  of  years,sirted  with  the  strict- 
est scrutiny— in  order  to  enable  her 
to  meet  the  dangers  attending  such 
an  invebtigation,  the  witnesses 
must  be  all  English ;  no  foreigner 
must  be  admitted  as  an  evidence 
against  her ;  none  whose  principles 
hung  on  them  by  a  loose  tenure ; 
none  who  denied  the  obligation  of 
an  oath  ;  none  who  conceived  that 
an  oath  taken  here,  whatever  im* 
portance  they  might  attach  to  it 
else wheve,  was  not  to  be  rigorously 
attended  to.  That  was  the  first 
safeguard  of  an  Englishwonaan 
tried  for  her  conduct  in  England. 
In  the  next  place,  as  the  wit- 
nesses against  her  were  of  her  own 
country,  she  had  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  them  $  the  judge  knew 
them,  and  the  public  knew  them  ; 
the  press  showed  to  the  world 
their  conduct  in  the  witness-box  |— 
their  conduct,  as  regarded  their 
duty  to  their  fellow-creaturet,  and 
to  their  God.  The  third  safeguard 
of  anEnglishwoman  brought  to  her 
trial  in  England  was  that  compuU 
sory  process  by  which  she  might 
bring  into  court  witnesses  to  her 
conduct,  against  whom  neither 
bribes,  nor  threats,  nor  any  pro- 
curements of  her  adversaries,  could 
avail  one  straw.  But  how  was  her 
majesty  situated?  All  the  wit- 
nesses by  whom  the  charges  a* 
gainst  her  were  supported,  were» 
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Either  by  religious  obiervances  or 
by  other  circumstances  of  charac- 
ter and  situation,  of  such  a  de- 
scription,  that  he  would  venture 
to  say,  although  all  the  noble  lords 
whom  he  addressed  were  as  bold 
as  the  distinguished  captain  (the 
duke  of  Wellington)  in  whose  pre- 
sence he  then  stood,  there  was  not 
one  of  them  who  would  not  shrink 
back  with  terror,  if  he  thought  one 
speck  of  such  evidence  was  to  be 
brought  forward  against  his  wife 
or  daughter.  Her  majesty  was 
not,  in  the  present  case,  clothed 
with  power,  or  invested  with  pa- 
tronage ;  her  friends  abroad  were 
neither  numerous  nor  powerful ; 
nor  were  they  likely  to  atone,  by 
their  zeal,  for  the  smallness  of  their 
number  and  their  want  of  power. 
She  was  discountenanced  by  all 
the  public  authorities  of  this  coun- 
try, and  despised  and  rejected  by 
those  abroad ;  and  under  these  dis- 
advantages she  had  to  meet  all  that 
bribery,  all  that  force,  all  that  fear, 
all  that  malignity  could  collect 
and  array  agamst  her.  He  would 
ask  their  lordships,  if  they  could 
doubt  that  her  majesty  was  con- 
scious of  her  innocbnce,  and  fearless 
of  the  result,  when  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  these  she  called  on 
her  law  officers  to  go  on,  and  de- 
manded no  delay  of  the  proceed- 
ings. But  it  was  his  duty  to  take 
care  (and  if  he  neglected  it,  their 
lordships,  who  took  upon  them- 
selves the  character  of  her  judges, 
would  look  to  it,)  that  she  should 
not  be  suffered,  by  her  fearless  rea- 
diness to  meet  the  charge,  to  injure 
herself  by  acquiescing  m  a  course 
'which,  how  innocent  soever  she 
might  be,  must  prove  fatal  to  her 
cause.  Until  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  communicating  with  the 
witnesses  of  his  illustrious  client, 


it  evidently  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  characters  and  habits  of  all  hef 
accusers ;  of  some  of  whom  indeed 
he  knew  enough,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  these  made  him  anxious 
to  know  the  rest.    Unless  he  had 
a  personal  intercourse  with  the 
witnesses  for  the  defendant,  so  as 
to  leam  the  habits  and  induce- 
ments of  those  who  supported  the 
charges,  he  would  ask  any  person 
who  had  ever  seen  a  cause  tried, 
if  it  was  possible  for  him  to  cross- 
examine  one  witnessin  such  a  man- 
ner as  the  ends  of  justice  required. 
He  would  put  the  case  of  one 
of  her  majesty's  accusers  who  had 
been  dismissed  from  her  service 
for  stealing  400  napoleons ;  was 
that  fact  to  make  him  careless  re* 
specting  the  testimony^  and  the 
cnaracter  of  the  next  witness  ?  To 
prove  this  fact,  he  had  two  wit- 
nesses,   one   of   whom    was    at 
Rouen  ;    no  Hanoverian  baron, 
no  Milan  spy,   but  an  English 
naval  officer,  who  had  fought  and 
bled  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
This    honourable  man,  he  was 
aware,  would  turn  the  other  wit- 
ness out  of  court;  but  was  that  to 
make  him  less  cautious  about  re^ 
ceiving  the  testimony  of  others  ? 
Surely  not.     He  asked  their  lord- 
ships, therefore,  under  the  awfiil 
sanction    of  their  oath,   as   the 
queen's  judges,  if  they  would  drive 
him  into  the  defence  of  this  case^ 
without  granting  the  delay  which 
he  now  demanded,  and  thus  pre^ 
vent  him  from  refuting  one  tittle 
of  the  evidence  adduced  against 
her  majesty  ?  He  again  begged 
their  lordships  not  to  misuuder* 
stand  him.  He  did  not  ask  for  any 
thing  that  mieht  avert  this  prose- 
cution, still  less  any  thing  that 
might  delay  the  result  when  once 
I  2  th« 
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the  proceeding  had  begun :  he 
only  claimed  a  delay  of  the  com- 
mencement, not  of  the  result,  of 
the  prosecution.  The  question  was, 
■whether  this  delay  should  be  grant- 
ed after  the  invisible  tribunal— 
he  begged  their  lordships'  pardon 
—after  the  secret  committee  had 
reported,  or  before  th»t  prelimi- 
nary  step  was  taken.  He  was  here 
assuming,  with  great  humiliation, 
that  after  this,  secret  preliminary 
inquiry  had  taken  place — after  the 
noise  of  it  had  been  echoed  over  all 
thecountry-^and  that  noise  would 
be  greater  or  less,  according  to  the 
secrecy  or  publicity  of  the  inquiry 
— after  her  majesty's  character 
had  been  blackened  over  all  Eu- 
rope, without  the  possibility  of 
putting  one  cross  quesiion  to  any 
of  her  accusers,  their  lordships 
would  then  at  least  allow  the  delay 
of  a  few  months,  to  enable  her  to 
bring  forward  her  witnesses.  He 
was  assuming  this,  because  he  sup- 
posed that  Uiere  was  no  English 
tribunal-not  even  a  Milan  tribunal 
— ^that  woidd  deny  an  accused 
^rty  some  opportunity  of  defence. 
The  only  question  here  was,  whe- 
ther their  lordships  would  grant 
this  delay  in  a  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings when  it  would  be  essen- 
tial to  the  defence  of  her  majesty, 
or  would  withhold  it  till  it  would 
he  useless,  or,  indeed,  till  the  sen- 
tence was  in  effect  pronounced. 
He  implored  their  lordships  to 
consider,  that  all  her  majesty's  le- 
gal advisers  asked,  was,  that  a 
mode  of  proceeding  should  not 
be  resorted  to  whioi  must  inevi- 
tably lead  to  her  condemnation 
whether  she  was  innocent  or  guil- 
ty. He  asked  for  her  that  only 
without  which,  in  every  British 
court  of  justice,  no  man  could 
with  s^ty  go  to\fial,  without 


which  an  indictment  for  anjf  of* 
fence,  and  against  any  individual 
whatever,  must  not  be  sustained. 
He  had  a  right  to  assume  that  the 
expressed  opinion  of  one  branch  of 
the  legislature  would  not  be  to- 
tally disregarded  by  the  other, 
and  he  should  therefore  cite  the 
autliority  of.  the  commons'  house 
of  parliament  as  at  least  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  their  lordships. 
That  branch  of  the  legislature,  in- 
cluding in  it  the  movers  and  au- 
thors of  an  investigation  into  her 
majesty's  conduct,  had  pronoun- 
cedf  tliat  such  a  proceeding  would 
be  *'  disappointing  to  the '  hopes 
of  parliament,  derogatory  from 
the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  in- 
jurious to  the  best  interests  of  the 
empire."  He  felt  the  more  con- 
fident that  their  lordships  would 
listen  to  his  application,  when  it 
was  further  considered  that  he 
asked  not  that  the  result,  but  that 
the  commencement  of  a  trial* 
which  the  house  of  commons  had 
so  characterized,  should  be  delay- 
ed two  short  months,  and  that  le- 
gal  murder  should  not  be  commit- 
ted on  the  first  subject  of  the  land. 
Mr.  Denman  followed.— In  ad- 
vising this  petition  to  be  brought 
down,  he  did  not  think  that  he  was 
guilty  of  any  violation  of  the  forms 
of  the  house ;  or  that  there  was 
any  thing  in  that  proceeding  de- 
rogatory from  the  dignity  of  her 
majesty.  He  could  not  suppose 
that  there  were  any  motives  of  a 
personal  nature,  or  any  considera^ 
tions  resulting  either  from  effect 
or  connexion,  that  would  make  it 
improper  in  him  to  request  anf 
peer  to  present  this  petition.^  StiU 
less  did  he  doubt  whether  it  was 
competent  to  be  received.  It  had 
in  fact  been  received,  and  th<;refore 
it  was  unntc^ssaryfor  kim  to  alludt 
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a*y  fatdfer  to  the  <^oiisid^atTon  of 
the  iUddcf  iff  which  it  was  prcsen- 
tad  .He  apprehended,  that  every 
one  who  was  injured  had  a  right 
Co  petition  that  house  $  and  if  a  pe- 
tition was  to  be  exchidedt  it  re- 
mained for  those  who  opposed  its 
recepdon,  to  show  the  grounds 
of  a  proceeding  so  contrary  to  the 
jtistice  of  their  lordships.  As  to 
the  modeof  the  present  appHcattoni 
he  apprehended  that  her  majes- 
ty, as  the  first  subject  in  the  realm, 
had  a  right  to  petition  or  remon« 
strate  in  a  case  where  her  best  in- 
mestSy  her  honour,  perhaps  hef 
Kfe,  were  at  their  lordships*  dis- 
ponl.  He  was  totally  unable  to 
define  the  anomalous  character  of 
the  proceedings  which  had  been 
instituted  against  her  majesty ;  and 
when  he  looked  to  the  judrcial  pro- 
cess that  may  arise  out  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, he  felt  himself  in  a  state 
of  absolate  doubt  and  uncertainty  i 
be  hacf  to  contend  with  shadows 
and  douds,  and  was  ignorant  of 
the  next  step  to  be  uken*  When 
these  papers  were  thrown  on  die 
table  of  ^e  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, he  did  not  know  that  an  im- 
peachment was  not  intended  to  be 
foondied  upon  them ;  and  that  con* 
sideration  should  have  prevented 
their  lordships  from  entering  into 
any  preliminary  inquiry.  He  con- 
tended that  their  lordships  had  no 
right  lo  assume,  that  an  impeach- 
ment mig^t  not  be  the  coarse  final- 
ly adopted,  for  bringing  to  punish- 
ment the  illustrious  person  whose 
Etitioil  he  was  now  supporting, 
e  was  aware  that  another  course 
might  be  resortied  to  v  and  that  by 
a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  she 
miriit  b<s  degraded  from  her  rank, 
and  driyen  into  exile.  Either  a1- 
fcmative  was  entitled  to  their  lord- 
ihtps*  mosx  serious  attention.    If 


thetr  lordships  ^ere  hereafter  to  be 
caiQed  on  by  die  houste  of  com«' 
mons  to  inquire  judicially  into  her 
majesty's  conduct,  he  would  aik 
them  to  look  at  the  situation  in 
which  this  exalted  individual  was 
placed.  A  committee  of  fifteen 
of  the  most  distinguished  peers  of 
that  house,  whose  minds  had  been 
impressed  by  the  contents  of  this 
bag,  were  to  pause  for  a  time  on 
these  impressions,  and  then  to  sit 
in  judgement  on  her  majesty's  cha- 
racter, her  honour,  and  perhaps 
her  life.  How  was  it  possible  for 
the  most  honourable  mind  to  di- 
vest itself  of  prejudices  so  impress- 
ed i  He  would  not  expatiate  on 
the  manner  in  which  this  trash  had 
been  collected  $  but  he  would  sug- 
gest to  their  lordships,  from  their 
experience  of  what  nad  occurred 
since  the  first  of  the  dissensions  be» 
tween  his  majesty  and  the  queen* 
the  likelihood  of  worthless  charac* 
ters  furnishing  readily  such  evi- 
dence, however  false,  as  they  might 
deem  to  be  acceptable.  How  little 
likely  was  it,  that  a  demand  for 
such  evidence  should  fail  of  receiv- 
ing a  full  supply  !  He  would  not 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  any  grpat 
exertions  had  been  made  to  collect 
testimony  of  such  a  description  ; 
but  it  was  enough  to  rouse  suspi* 
cion,  that  the  desire  to  receive  it 
was  known  to  exist.  But  if,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  some  wretches,  from  a 
desire  of  recommendingthemsel  vet 
to  favour  and  to  office,  had  been 
busy  in  raking  together  every  filth 
with  which  the  basest  miscreants 
were  ready  to  furnish  them,  their 
lordships  would  pause  before  they 
attached  weight  to  evidence  pro- 
cured througn  such  inf.truments. 
Hislearned  friend,  in  alluding  to  the 
offices  of  such  agents,  had  almost 
fallen  on  the  words  of  the  poet : — 
I  3  Some 
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SofM  hoMf  and  intinuating  rogue, 
Some  cogging,  wheedling,  cozening  ilaire. 
To  get  tome  oi&ce  hath  tlevifcd  this 
slander. 

If  such  wretches  had  been  at  work, 
it  was  not  likely  that  the  most  pol- 
luted evidence  could  be  wanting 
in  the  greatest  abundance.  On 
these  grounds  alone  her  majesty's 
legal  advisers  wished  for  delay; 
and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
^ow,  that  a  compliance  with  the 
wish  would  ultimately  prevent  de- 
lay ;  for  nothing  was  so  likely  to 
retard  the  course  of  justice,  as  leav- 
ing a  cause  half  heard.  He  beg- 
ged the  house  to  reflect,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  in  which  jus- 
tice was  generally  administered  in 
this  land,  and  which  he  would  take 
the  liberty  of  saying  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  proceeding  adopt- 
ed towards  her  majesty,  me  par- 
ties received  notice  to  meet  each 
other;  and  unless  that  course  were 
pursued,  the  greatest  temptation 
would  be  offered  to  subornation, 
and  thus  the  course  of  justice  was 
interrupted,  and  the  difficulty  of 
establisning  guilt  or  innocence  in- 
creased. It  was  therefore  for  the 
sake  of  a  speedy  termination  of  the 
prosecution,  for  that  was  the  object 
nearest  her  majesty's  heart,  Uiat 
the  present  application  was  made. 
When  he  considered  the  circum- 
stances under  which  her  majesty 
had  come  to  this  country  ;  when 
he  considered  the  situation  in  which 
^e  was  now  placed ;  when  he 
looked  around  the  house,  and 
saw  to  what  hands  her  defence  was 
to  be  intrusted,  he  was  sure  iheir 
lordships  would  grant  this  delay 
for  the  ends  of  justice.  He  begged 
them  to  remember  that  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  peers  that  had 
ever  graced  that lionse,  fiord  Da- 
eon,)  and  at  the  head  of  the  admi* 


nistration  of  justice  in  this  couiitry» 
had  said,*<A  judge  ought  to  pre* 
pare  his  way  to  a  just  sentence,  as 
God  useth  to  prepare  his  way,  by 
raising  valleys  and  taking  down 
hills :  so  when  there  appeareth  on 
either  side  a  high  hand,  violent 
prosecution,  cunning  advantages 
taken,  combination,  power,  great 
council,  then  is  the  virtue  of  a 
judge  seen  to  make  inequality  e- 
qual ;  that  he  may  plant  his  judge- 
ment as  upon  even  ground.*' 

Mr.  Williams  (aUo  counsel  for 
her  majesty)  was  proceeding  to 
address  the  house,  when  the  lord 
chancellor  interrupted  him,  sta- 
ting to  their  lordships  that  he  be- 
lieved it  was  not  customary  for 
more  than  two  counsel  to  be  heard 
in  support  of  a  petition.  His  lord- 
ship then  put  the  question ;  and  it 
being  decided  in  the  negativei  the 
counsel  withdrew. 

Lord  Liverpool  put  off  the 
meeting  of  the  secret  committee, 
to  give  time  to  consider  the  desire 
of  her  majesty's  petition. 

Lord  Grey  gave  notice,  that  if 
the  noble  lord  (Liverpool)  persist- 
ed in  proceeding  by  a  secret  com- 
mittee, he  should  to-morrow  state 
his  reasons  for  proposing  a  diffe- 
rent course  of  proceeding. 

In  the  commons,  the  same  day, 
lord  Castlereagh  moved  an  ad» 
joumment  of  the  debate  on  his 
majesty's  message. 

Mr.  Brougham  expressed  her 
majesty's  satisfaction  that  the 
time  was  fa^t  approaching  when 
her  conduct  would  undergo  public 
investigation. 

Colonel  Palmer  considered  the 
omission  of  the  queen's  name  in  the 
liturgy  not  only  uniustifiable  to* 
wards  her  majesty,  but  most  im- 
proper in  this  government,  at  a 
time  whentheycomplained  that  re- 
volutionary 
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▼dlatkmary  principles^  disloyal- 
ty, and  infidelity,  were  gaining 
groand  in  the  countrj. 

Mr.  B.  Bathurst  observed,  that 
the  appointment  of  a  secret  com- 
mittee bad  been  proposed  because 
the  subject  of  inquiry  was  of  a 
most  delicate  nature,  and  because 
many  circumstances  might  other* 
wise  be  divulged  which  would  de- 
feat the  end  of  that  inquiry. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  it  now  ap- 
peared that  the  house  was  to  be 
absolved  from  the  inquiry,  and 
that  it  was  to  be  transferred  to 
another  quarter.  But  the  noble 
knrd  was  not  entitled  to  ask  for 
relief  from  that  difficulty  in  which 
bis  own  rashness'had  inrolved  the 
house,  thecrown,  and  the  country. 
^— Mr.  Tiemey  then  proceeded  at 
considerable  length  to  defend  the 
queen,  and  censure  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Martin  (of  Gal  way)  de- 
fended ministers. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  did  not 
blame  her  majesty  for  rejecting 
their  mediation ;  she  had  fidl  li- 
berty to  do  so ;  on  the  contrary 
he  admired,  and  no  man  of  feel- 
ing could  refrain  from  admiring, 
the  magnanimity  with  which  this 
iUostrious  female  had  acted,  not 
only  on  this  but  upon  all  other  oc- 
casions. But  to  put  off  this  in- 
quiry for  six  months,  or,  in  other 
words,  for  ever,  was  a  proceeding 
which  could  never  satisfy  the 
house,  the  country,  or  either  of  the 
illustrious  individuals  who  were 
parties  to  it. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  regretted  that 
her  majesty  had  rejected  the  pro- 
posed mediation  of  the  house  of 
commons :  he  conceived  that  the 
rejection  was  owine  to  her  own 
high  and  proud  feding,  and  not 
to  the  instigation  of  her  legal  ad- 
visers*    He  would  now  state  his 


opinion,  that  any  secret  committee 
of  that  house  to  sit  in  judgement 
on  her  majesty's  conduct  would 
be  totally  unadvisable.  If  there 
were  any  means  of  avoiding  this 
inquiry,  which  he  really  thought 
there  were  not,  he  would  willingly 
embrace  them ;  but  as  it  was,  he 
thought  it  better  that  the  lords 
shouU  undertake  the  investigation 
because  they  were  already  a  court 
of  justice. 

An  amendment  was  moved  to 
the  niotion  of  lord  Castlereagh  by 
Mr.  Western,  that  the  debate 
should  be  adjourned  to  that  day 
six  mondis,  but  it  was  negatived 
by  195  against  100. 

House  of  lords,  June  57. — Earl 
Grey  inquired  of  ministers  whe- 
ther any  thing  had  occurred  to  in- 
duce them  still  further  to  delay 
the  meeting  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee. 

Lord  Liverpool  said,  that,  after 
the  arguments  heard  die  preced- 
ing day  in  support  of  her  .  ma- 
jesty's petition,  he  thought  it  pro- 
per to  allow  124  hours  Tor  consi- 
dering whether  any  change  should 
be  made  in  the  course  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. For  himself*  after  the 
fullest  consideration,  he  saw  no 
reason  for  departing  from  it. 

Lord  Grey  then,  at  great  length, 
addressed  the  house  against  the 
proceeding  by  an  inquiry  before  a 
secret  committee.  He  concluded 
by  moving,  that  the  order  of  the 
meeting  m  the  secret  committee 
to  consider  the  papers  referred  to 
their  lordships  be  discharged. 

Lord  Liverpool  vindicated  the 
general  conduct  of  ministers  from 
the  sweeping  censure  of  the  pre- 
ceding speaker ;  and,  with  regard 
to  the  present  subject,  strongly 
contended,  that  their  conduct  had 
been  consistent  wth  the  prin^ctple 
14  on 
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on  which  Atf  let  out,  nsundy* 
lluit  it  was  d«sirable»  if  possible, 
to  avoid  goine  into  an  mqairy ; 
but  if  that  comd  not  be  effected, 
then  that  it  must^  as  a  choice  of 
erils,  be  entered  into,  on  the 
•rounds  and  in  the  naanner  alrea- 
aj  sanctioned  by  the  house.  Any 
doubts  which  he  might  hare  ori- 
ginally had  as  to  the  construction 
Snt  on  the  statute  of  Edward  III. 
y  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on 
tbewoolsacky  had  been  completely 
yjomovedby  allthel^al  authorities 
to  whom  he  had  access.  An  im- 
peachment for  high  treason  was 
therefore  out  of  the  question. 

Lord  Erskine,  after  the  proceed- 
ttigs  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
house  of  commons^  and  her  ma- 
jesty's anxious  wbh  for  a  public 
trial,  would  retract  the  vote  which 
he  had  previously  given  for  pro- 
ceeding before  a  secret  committee. 
He  was  also  of  opinion  that  the 
<xnission  of  her  majesty's  name  in 
dieliturgy,  whilst  sne  wasacknow- 
leged  as  queen,  was  ill^^l. 

jThe  lord  chancellor  always 
thought  the  construction  of  the 
statute  of  Edward  111.  by  lord 
Coke,  a  forced  one ;  but  at  all 
events  it  was  not  applicable  to  the 
case  of  adultery  committed  abroad 
attd  with  a  foreigner.  His  lord- 
ship then,  at  considerable  length, 
iqpeated  the  arguments  which  he 
hid  urged  on  a  former  occasion  in 
iavour  of  preliminary  inquiry  by  a 
secret  committee.  JBut  neither  in 
that  inquiry,  nor  in  any  proceed* 
ing  which  might  grow  out  of  it, 
would  he  ever  lose  sight,  for  a 
moBoenU  of  the  substantial  prin* 
c^escfEnglisli  justice.  Whatever 
course  of  proceeding  the  house 
nsigbt  choose  to  adopt,  he  should 
enter  upon  it  in  the  spirit  so  ably 
di»cribed  by  m  emiaffit  Eng^sh 


jadffe»  who  dechred  that  he  had 
made  a  covenant  with  God  and 
himself,  that  neither  affection  nor 
any  other  undue  principle  should 
ever  make  him  swerve  from  the 
strict  line  of  his  duty.  In  that 
spirit  he  had  always  endeavoured 
to  act  during  the  past,  and  should 
endeavour  to  act  in  the  future. 
The  consciousness  of  doing  so 
would  be  the  best  consolation  he 
could  possess,  if  he  should  appear 
to  the  friends  whom  he  esteemed 
ta  act.  wronely^  and  would  form 
his  best  tick  for  pardon  at  the 
hands  of  that  God,  before  whose 
tribunal  all  mankind  must  sooner 
or  later  stand  to  be  judged. 

In  the  sequel  of  the  discussion, 
the  motion  was  supported  by  the 
marquis  of  Lansdown,  lord  Bel- 
haven,  and  lord  Holland,  and  op- 
posed by  lords  Donoughmore  aad 
Lauderdale. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
denied  that  he  was  to  be  consider- 
ed as  the  constitutional  adviser  of 
the  crowui  with  regani  to  the 
omission  of  the  queen's  name  in 
the  liturgy. 

Lord  Liverpo<d  concurred  in 
this  opinion ;  which  was  contro- 
verted by  lords  Holland,  Dacre, 
and  Grey. 

Lord  Damley  gave  notice,  that 

he  would  sulmiit  a  motion  on  the 

su^ect  of  the  omission  alluded  to. 

Earl  Grey's  motion  was.  tfaes 

negatived  by  102  to  47. 

House  of  commons,  June  28.—^ 
Mr.Brougham  addressed  the  house 
on  the  subject  of  the  education  of 
the  poor.  He  testified  his  cordial 
thanks  to  the  ll,00a  derey  of 
the  established  church  for  the  rew 
turns  which  they  had  made  oo 
this  subject.  From  them>he  had 
formed  that  digest  now  in  the 
hands  of  members  $  but  in  order 
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to  the  proper  ti«d(BrttandKng  of 
wbidl  tc  would  bo  necessary  for 
him  to  prepare  a  key.  After  al- 
ludme  to  the  grossly  erroneous 
caknlations  of  JDr.  Oolquhoun  as 
to  the  number  of  poor  uneducated 
in  Great  Britain,  he  proceeded  to 
show  that  ^project  of  untversal 
education  was  not  one  of  modem 
date.  In  France,  in  the  year  I5&2f 
under  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the 
states  general  met,  and  the  no- 
blesse S  the  day  presented  a  pe» 
tkion  to  the  sovereign,  praying 
that  pains  and  penalties  might  be 
imposed  upon  those  who  would 
not  send  their  children  to  school ; 
and  nearly  at  the  sanoe  time  the 
Scotch  parliament  (perhaps  the 
most  aristocratical  body  then  in 
eiistence)  passed  a  law,  that  every 
gentleman  should  send  his  eldest 
son  at  least  to  school,  in  order  to 
learn  grammar.  In  Scotland,  in*^ 
deed,  it  appeared  that  public 
s^ho^s  had  been  established  in 
i^any  towns  as  early  as  the  middle 
6f  tlie  thirteenth  century.  The 
eitenskm  of  learning  to  the  lower 
Of  dershad  sdways  been  patronized* 
It  was  singular  that  the  arguments 
recently  advanced  by  pious  but 
mistaken  men, against  generaledu- 
cation,  had  been  first  adduced  by 
Mandeville,  an  infidel  and  an 
atheist,  in  1714.  It  appeared,  that 
in  the  ^dowed  and  uneiKlowed 
schools  of  England,  there  were 
means  of  educating  655,000  child- 
ren :  now  this  was  one>  fourteenth 
of  tlienopttlation ;  but  the  number 
of  children  should  be  taken  at  one*^ 
ninth  or  one»tenth,  and  here  was 
only  provision  for  one>-fouTteenth 
or  fifteenth.  Besides^  from  the 
65l000were  tobe  deducted  33^000 
children,  ivho  were  at  dames' 
tebooh,  where  they  learnt  next  to 
ooriiin^^  this^  would  reduce  the* 


number  educated  n»cme*i^teenth  i 
and  even  here,  previous  to  1 96d 
none  of  the  new  schools,  those 
under  the  Bell  and  Lancaster  sy* 
stem,  were  established.  They  edu^ 
cated  180^000;  and  therefore,  pre- 
vious to-lSOS,  there  was  only  edu- 
cation  for  ]-20th  part.  And  in 
the  principality  of  Wales  riie  pro^ 
portion  was  l'26th ;  whilst  in  Seot^ 
land  the  proportion  was  I-9l^. 
The  proportion  in  France,  at  pre^ 
sent,  was  l-38th ;  at  present,  there 
were  l,066,0OOchildTenedttcafeedr 
whilst  in  1817  there  were  only 
866,000.  Here  was  an  ex  traor^N 
nary  improvement;  for  in  two 
years  aboveTOOO  schools  had  been 
established  by  private  exiertious 
only ;  and  in  ten  years,  if  tbef 
went  on  improving  thus,  there 
would  not  be  an  uneducated  per* 
son  in  France.  In  SwitzeilaiKf 
there  was  not  one  person  in  OO^of 
any  rank,  who  could  not  read 
writing.  And  in  Holland  there 
were  4151  schools,  and  provision: 
for  educating  l*10th  of  die  popuw 
lation.  The  honourable  member 
then  proceeded  to  take  a  review  of 
the  Sunday  schools :  there  vrere 
400,000  in  those  schools^  but  not 
more  than  100,009  of  diese  child'- 
ren  could  be  added  as  going  to 
any  other  school,  and  fliercfote* 
that  would  make  the  whole  num- 
ber  echicated  700,000,  leaving 
l-5th  of  the  population  without 
education.  He  would  next  look 
to  the  return,  of  the  number  of 
sshools ;  and  it  would  appear  from 
the  returns,  diat  there  were  8500' 
parishes  in  England  in  which  there- 
were  no  schools^  either  endowed 
or  unendowed ;  whilst  inScodand 
there  was  an  endowed  school  in 
every  pansh.  He  would  next 
look  to  the  state  of  Bflddlesex} 
and  here,  excluding  the  itatmit 
schools 
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tchooU  and  the  new  schools^  in- 
stead of  one-fifteenthy  the  propor« 
tion  would  be  one  forty-sixth  only. 
The  next  county  was  Lancashire, 
and  here  the  proportion  was  one- 
twenty-eighth  ;  whilst  the  average 
of  Durham,    Cumberland^    and 
Northumberland,  was  one- tenth, 
and  of  Westmoreland  one-eighth. 
In  the  six  midland  counties,  the 
average  was  l-24th ;  next  the  east- 
ern, SulFolk,  Norfolk,  and  Essex, 
the  average  was  1-21  st;  Somerset 
and  Devon  was  ]-24th.  Now,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  popula- 
tion of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sea  coast,  and  the  avocations,  it 
would  be  found  that  crime  kept 
pace  with  the  want  of  education. 
In  the  four  northern  counties  the 
proportion  of  poor  was  as  one  in 
15 ;  in  the  other  counties  the  poor 
was  as  one  in  11.    Iiv  the  wnole 
kingdom  the  average  of  commit- 
ments for  crime  was  as  one  in  1400. 
In  the  four  northern  they  were  as 
one  in  4200 ;  in  the  six  midland, 
the  commitments  were  as  one  in 
2100*    The  honourable  member 
went  on  to  state  the  proportions 
in  other  counties.    In  the  four 
northern  counties  ST^OOO  children 
paid  for  their  education^  whilst 
16,000  did  not  pay.    In  the  six 
midland   counties,   16,000  paid, 
and  28,000  did  not  pay.    The 
proportion    was    equally    disad- 
vantageous to  the  other  counties 
in  England,  compared  with  the 
northern;  and  in  Scotland,  few 
indeed  took  education  for  nothing ; 
^  peasant  of  Scotland    would 
stint  himself  in  necessaries,  to  give 
his  child  food  for  the  mind.     He 
wished  he  could  see  this  spirit  re- 
stored in  England ;  but  that  could 
not  be  under  the  present  system 
of  poor  laws.     It  existed  in  Scot- 
Iand»  but  extend  the  pooi  laws  to 


that  country,  and  it  would  exist 
there  no  longer.  He  had  taken  a 
long  time  to  frame  his  bill,  which 
would  be  found  to  arree  with  the 
documents  on  the  table.  His  plan 
was  divisible  into  four  branches. 
The  first  related  to  the  foundation 
of  the  schools ;  the  second,  to  the 
appointment  and  the  removal  of 
the  masters  ;  the  third,  to  the  ad- 
mission of  scholars;  and  the  fourth 
had  for  its  object  the  improve* 
roent  of  the  old  education  endow- 
ments. With  reference  to  the  first 
branch,  he  proposed  to  give  the 
initiative  in  the  appointment  of  a 
schoolmaster  to  four  different 
classes.  The  first  was  the  grand 
jury  at  the  Easter  sessions,  finding 
or  presenting  a  bill  that  the  di- 
strict was  deficient  in  a  school;  the 
second  was  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  ;  the  third  was  two  justices 
of  the  peace ;  and  the  fourth  class 
would  be  formed  by  five  house* 
holders  in  the  district.  After  go* 
ing  into  a  variety  of  subordinate 
details,  he  came  to  the  question 
of  expense.  According  to  the 
ratio  of  the  schools  in  the  county 
of  Devon,  the  total  outfit  would 
be  850,000/.  But  according  to 
the  ratio  of  Cumberland,  the  ex- 
pense would  only  be  400,000/, 
giving  an  average  of  half  a  mil- 
Eon  ;  and  the  annual  expense 
would  at  an  average  amount  to 
100,000/.  The  honourable  gen« 
tleman  concluded  Sy  moving  for 
leave  to  brin^  in  a  bill  for  the 
better  education  of  the  poor  iQ 
England  and  Wales. 

After  some  observations  from 
lord  Castlereagh  and  others,  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

June  2&«— Lord  John  Russell 
addressed  the  house  at  tome 
length  on  the  grievances  of  the 
inhabitauts  of  Farga.    The  Bri« 

tish 
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tish  consul  had  estimated  tbtir 
property  at  277,000/. ;  but  sir  T. 
Maitland  had  sanctioned  a  sub- 
sequent estimate  which  reduced  it 
to  150»000/.,  and  of  this  sum  they 
were  obliged  to  accept  payment 
in  Turkish  alloy.  After  some 
observations  on  the  conduct  of  sir 
T«  Maitland,  his  lordship  conclud* 
ed  with  moving  for  a  memorial 
presented  to  the  secretary  of  state 
for  the  colonial  department  by 
two  natives  of  Parga^and  for  cer- 
tain copies  of,  or  extracts  from, 
the  dispatches  of  sir  T.  Mait^ 
land. 

Mr.  Goulbum  vindicated  the 
conduct  of  the  British  eovem- 
ment,  and  contended  that  Uie  Par« 
ganites  had  received  a  fair  com- 
pensation for  their  losses. 

Sir  R.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Hume 
said,  the  Parganites  were  dissatis- 
fied, and  our  character  suffered  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  from  an  im«. 
pression  that  they  bad  not  received 
the  protection  which  had  been  pro- 
mised them. 

After  a  few  words  in  reply  fi'om 
lord  J.  Russell,  the  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

House  of  lords,  June  30.— The 
royal  assent  was  given  by  commis- 
sion to  the  twelve  million  loan  bill, 
the  funded  debt  charges'  bill,  the 
Irish  clerk  of  the  peace  bill,  the 
Irisli  coasiine  trade  bill,  the  Irish 
coroners'  bill,  the'  Dublin  found- 
ling hospital  bill,  the  watch 
and  ward  bill,  the  sail  cloth  bill, 
the  Ayr  and  Calder  navigation 
bill.  Sec. 

In  the  commons,  the  same  day, 
a  royal  message  was  brought  down 
by  lord  Castlereagh,  recommend- 
ing the  house  **  to  uke  measures 
that  annuities  may  be  secured  to 
his  majesty's  royal  brothers  and 
fistersy  for  Clieir  respective  lives. 


to  such  amornit  that  their  incoBM* 
maybe  rendered  equal  to  thoK 
which  they  enjoyed  at  the  demise 
of  his  late  majesty.'' 

On  the  motion  of  sir  John  New* 
port,  and  after  a  long  discussion, 
it  was  ordered,  that  it  be  *<  an  in- 
struction to  the  committee  on  the 
Irish  court  of  chancery  bill  to  re- 
ceive a  clause,  providing  againsi 
any  master  in  the  chancery  of  Ire* 
land  being  elected  into,  or  sitting, 
or  voting  in  the  house  of  cora-> 
mons,  so  long  as  he  shall  hold 
such  office."  In  the  debate  on 
this  clause,  the  case  of  Mr.  Ellis, 
one  of  the  candidates  for  the  city 
of  Dublin,  was  canvassed  at 
length,  and  an  effort  made  to 
have  him  excepted  from  its  opera- 
tion in  the  event  of  being  zetoro- 
ed ;  but  the  incompatibuity  of  a 
seat  in  parliament,  with  the  duties 
of  his  office^  was  not  to  be  smw 
mounted,  and  the  motion  was  ac- 
cordingly agreed  to. 

House  of  lords,  July  8.—- The 
marquis  of  Lansdown  presented 
the  £rst  report  of  the  select  com- 
mittee on  foreign  trade ;  it  is  con- 
fined to  an  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  timber  trade,  and  an  inves.  - 
tigation  of  the  means  of  its  im- 
provement. 

In  tne  commons,  the  same  day, 
the  house  went  into  a  committee 
on  the  royal  message  respecting 
the  provision  to  be  made  for  the 
junior  branches  of  the  roral  fii^ 
mily.  Lord  Castlereagh  then  en- 
tered into  explanations  as  to  the 
situation  of  the  different  members 
of  the  royal  family,  and  said  it 
was  proposed  to  make  an  addi- 
tion, not  exceeding  24^000/.  a* 
year,  forplacing  the  duke  of  Cla- 
rence on  a  level,  as  to  income, 
with  his  other  brothers,  and  for 
paying  certain  legacies  and  pen- 
sions 
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8IMH  t0  tbc  £«•  qtttm^flc  Mnwiui 
Hb  stated,  that  prince  LfOpold 
Imdf  for  the  present,  taken  apott 
himself  the  support  and  edocsi* 
tioQ  flf  the  infaaot  princess  of  the 
dnchess  ef  Kent. 

Mr^Vanflittait  having  nio>ved 
ttot  die  house  should  go  into  a 
comndttee  of  supply,  Mr.  Crrevey 
said;  itwas  understood  that  a  grant 
was  to  he  proposed  to  defray  the 
ptpenses  of  the  coronation.  Un« 
dcF  existing  cirenmstanees^  he 
tJbmight  it  veryimproper  to  hasten 
that  cevemony*  With  what  di»« 
mm  would  the  nadoa  view  its 
nng  mixing  in  all  t^  revelry  of  a 
giBind  gakt  and  jubilee  (given»too» 
not  aec  his^  but  at  die  public  ex- 
peo»»)  at  the  very  time  that  ice 
queen  waa  nade  t£e  subject  of  a 
grave  and  heinoss  axscusation ! 

Lord  Castlefeagfe  said>  his  xna- 
jerty^s  righoi  were  no€  to  be  nn» 
puuped  by  the  absence  or  presence 
of  the  queeUi.  The  corenatSon 
WHS  something  more  than  a  mete 
gak  p  it  was  a  ceMSumy  iK4iereby 
uff  kia^  sadfied  the  compact 
wfakh  existed;  between  himself  and 
his  people;  and  therefore  was  a 
cerennony  wnich  ought  not  to  be 
ddbayed.  The  day  had  been  fixed; 
and  if  it  gave  pain  to  her  majes* 

g'f  ministers  could  not  help  it, 
r  her  pmence  had  not  been  oc* 
casMmed  by  them.  The  expense 
of  the  coronation  had  been  great- 
ly exaggei^ited ;  it  would  not  ex- 
ceed 106  fiW. 

Dn  Loshington,  colonel  Da- 
vsei»  Mr*  Tiemey,  and  others^  re- 
comnmaded  delay.  They  were 
replied  to  by  Mr.  Vansittart  and 
Mr.  F«  Robinson. 

The  house  then  went  into  the 
comaoittae,  avd  the  sum  of 
lOCVOOO/.  was  voted  fbr  the  ex- 
pense* of  the  coronation^  and  se* 


^lerat  grattty  fcr  vervicis  ut  b^ 

land. 

House  of  lords,  July  4.««*The 
earl  of  Harrowby  presented  a  re« 
pon  iirom  the  secret  committee 
relative  to  the  queen ;  that  they 
have  examined,  with  all  the  atten* 
tkm  due  to  so  important  a  sc^ 
ject,  die  documents  which  have^ 
been  laid  before  d^m ;  and  they 
find,  dttif  diose  documents*  eoi$^ 
uin  allegaeions,  supported  by  the 
concurrent  tesdmony  of  a  great 
nmnber  of  persons  in  various  si^ 
tuattona  of  fife,  and  re^dinf;  m 
different  parts  of  Europe,  whicb 
deieply  affect  the  honour  of  the 
queen ;  charging  her  majesty  with 
an  adulterous  connexion  with  a 
forei^er,  originally  in  her  serv 
vice  m  a  menial  capacity;  and 
attributing  to  her  majesty  a  con- 
tinued series  oi  conduct  highly 
unbecoming  her  nasrjestf's  ranlc 
and  station,  and  of  the  most  li* 
pentious  character. 

<*  These  charges  appear  to  the 
committee  so  deeply  to  afiect  not 
only  die  honour  of  the  queen,  but 
also  the  dignity  of  the  crown^  and 
the  moral  ieelings  and  honour  of 
the  country,  that,  in  thdr  opinion, 
it  is  indispensable  that  they  should 
become  the  subject  of  a  solemn 
inquiry,  which,  it  appears  to  the 
committee,  may  be  best  effected 
in  the  course  of  a  legislative  pro- 
c^ing,  the  necessity  of  ^fajch 
they  cannot  but  most  deeply  de? 
plore/' 

Lord  Liverpool  said  he  should, 
to-morrow,  introduce  a  bill  on 
the  subject  of  the  report;  with 
regard  to  the  course  of  proceed- 
ing on  which  he  should  be<fispos« 
ed  to  consult  the  convenience  of 
the  illustrious  person  who  wm 
the  object  oi  the  charges. 

Loid  Grey  renewed  his  pitv 
test 
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test  aflainst k  courstof  proceed* 
iog  wnich  violated  every  prind- 
{£  of  justice. 

Lord  Harrowby  jastified  the 
conduct  of  ministers  in  endea* 
vouring  to  avoid  this  inquiry; 
but  they  must  now  proceed  with 
it,  and  the  course  they  had  pur- 
sued was  sanctioned  by  the  house. 
The  report  of  the  committee 
could  omy  be  viewed  as  the  find- 
ing of  a  grand  jury. 

Xord  Carnarvon  said,  the  pa- 
rallel did  not  hold;  as  a  grand 
jury  examined  witnesses  on  oath 
before  they  found  a  bill.  He 
urged  ministers  to  delay  the  coro- 
nation until  the  inquiry  was 
brought  to  a  termination. 

Lord  Damley  augured  nothing 
but  mischief  from  the  course 
adopted  by  ministers. 

Lord  Grey  again  expressed  his 
surprise  that  ministers  should 
have  been  willing  to  grant  fifty 
thousand  pounds  from  Uie  pockets 
of  the  people,  to  enable  the  queen 
to  live  in  comfort  abroad,  with  a 
person  with  whom  they  now 
charged  her  to  have  maintained 
an  adulterous  connexion. 

Lord  Liverpool  justified  mini- 
sters. 

Lord  Holland  said,  tlie  coarse 
of  these  proceedings  was  from  the 
beginning  wrong — highly  iacon* 
sistent— highly  dangerous— -dero» 
gatory  from  the  honour  of  the 
crown,  and  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  c^  the  country. 

In  the  commons,  the  same  day, 
Mr.  Hume  proposed  a  series  of 
resolutions  as  to  the  rates  per 
cent,  of  the  expense  of  collecting 
the  Various  braaches  of  the  reve-i 


nne. 


Mr.  Lushington  contended  that 
Mr.  H.'s  calculations  were  in  se- 


▼eiml  respects  cnroMOUc*  md  wq» 
posed  Bubetitutes  for  several  of 
them,  bf  way  of  amendment. 

After  some  observations  from 
sir  H.  Paniell,  Mr.  J.  Smicfa,  Mr, 
VV.  Smith,  Mr.  Tiemey,  and  Mr. 
Vansittart,  Mr.  H.'s  resohitions 
were  negatived,  and  the  comuer 
resohitions  adopted  by  If  4*  to  95* 
Mr.  Hume  made  his  modoa  rela* 
tive  to  the  property  of  the  late  king. 

Mr.  Vansittart  said,  there  hM 
been  founds  among  hit  late  aa» 
jesty's  papers^  some  of  a  tetta- 
mentary  nature  $  but  the  quesdon 
^  their  validity  and  constructioo 
had  been  submitted  to  the  opinioil 
of  legal  authorities,  from  irthomi 
no  report  on  the  subject  had  been 
yet  received.  This  being  the 
case,  it  was  clear  that  the  lords  of 
the  treasury,  or  his  ma|esty's  mi* 
nisters,  were  not  empowered  to 
take  possession  of  the  propertf 
under  an  authority  of  this  cindt 
which,  under  other  circumstancest 
might  have  been  availidile.  When 
the  doubts  upon  the  queetion 
should  be  thoroughly  removed*  it 
would  be  for  them  to  take  the  ne- 
cessary steps;  in  the  mean  tine 
it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
house  to  learn  that  the  propertf 
in  money  and  stock  was  m  the 
value  of  90,000f.  exclusive  of 
freehold  property,  and  the  hooses 
at  Weymouth,  Ak.  '  This  sum  of 
90,000/.  would  be  subject  to  « 
very  considerable  claim  ;  and  as 
to  the  Weymouth  property  and 
the  advertisement  for  iu  dispoeid* 
which  had  appeared  in  the  public 

Cts,  it  was  only  necessary  for 
to  say,  that,  in  whatever  waj 
the  decision  of  the  law  aadum* 
ties  might  go,  they  could  belong 
to  no  other  person  than  his  ma* 
Jesty.  That  being  a  ntceeiaiy 
7'  case 
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case  m  anj  possible  event*  it  had 
been  thought  advisable  that  this 
property  should  be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Hume  consented  to  with- 
draw his  motion*  the  explanation 
of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man being  satisfactory. 

Lord  Castlereagh  observed,  that 
even  reckoning  the  additional  ar* 
tide  of  private  property  at  Wey- 
mouth, &c.  the  whole  would  not 
amount  to  more  than  between 
102,000/.  and  103,000/. 

Mr.  Vanstttart  obtained  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  extend  to  the 
new  bank  of  £ngland  notes  the 
same'  protection  from  forgery  as 
had  been  extended  under  tne  for- 
mer law. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  obtained  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  regulate  the 
issue,  of  treasury  bills;  the  princi- 
pal object  of  the  measure  being 
the  raising  of  S50,000/.  for  pub« 
lie  works. 

House  of  lords,  July  5. — ^The 
queen  presented  a  petition  to  the 
house  desiring  that  she  might  be 
heard  by  her  counsel ;  which  was 
resolved  in  the  negative.  After- 
vrards  the  earl  of  Liverpool  pre- 
sented a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
against  her  majesty^  of  which  the 
Showing  is  a  copy  : 

*«  Whereas,  in  the  vear  1814, 
her  majesty,  Caroline  Amelia  Eli- 
zabethy  then  princess  of  Wales, 
and  now  queen  consort  of  this 
realm,  being  at  Milan  in  Italy, 
engaged  in  her  service,  in  a  me- 
lusu  situation,  one  Bartolomo  Per- 
gami,  otherwise  Bartolomo  Ber- 
garai,  a  foreigner  of  low  station, 
who  had  before  served  in  a  simi- 
lar capacity : 

<<  And  whereas,  after  the  said 
Bartolomo  Pergami,  otherwise 
Bartolomo  Bergami,  had  entered 


the  service  of  her  royal  higtmeM 
the  said  princess  of  Wales,  a  most 
unbecoming  and  degrading  inti- 
macy commenced  between  her 
royal  highness  and  the  said  Bar- 
tolomo rergarai,  otherwise  Bar- 
tolomo Bergami : 

**  And  wherens  her  royal  high- 
ness not  only  advanced  the  said 
Bartolomo  Pergami,  otherwise 
Bartolomo  Bergami,  to  a  high 
station  in  her  royal  hi^hness's 
household,  and  received  into  her 
service  many  of  his  near  relations, 
some  of  them  in  inferior  and 
others  in  high  and  confidential  si- 
tuations about  her  royal  high- 
ness's  person,  but  bestowed  upon 
him  other  great  and  extraordina- 
ry marks  of  favour  and  distinc- 
tion, obtained  for  him  orders  of 
knighthood  and  titles  of  honour, 
and  conferred  upon  him  a  pre- 
tended order  of  kniehthood  which 
her  royal  highness  nad  taken  up- 
on herself  to  institute  without  any 
just  or  lawful  authority  : 

**  And  whereas  her  said  royal 
highness,  whilst  the  said  Bartolo- 
mo Pergami,  otherwise  Bartolo- 
mo Bergami,  was  in  her  said  ser- 
vice, further  unmindful  of  her  ex- 
alted rank  and  station  and  of  her 
duty  to  your  majesty,  and  wholly 
regardless  of  her  own  honour  and 
character,  conducted  herself  to- 
wards the  said  Bartolomo  Perga« 
mi,  otherwise  Bartolomo  Berga- 
mi, and  in  other  respects,  both  in 
public  and  private,  in  the  various 
places  and  countries  which  her 
royal  highness  visited,  with  inde^ 
cent  and  ofiensive  famitiarifV  and 
freedom,  and  carried  on  a  licen- 
tious, disgraceful,  and  adulterous 
intercourse  with  the  said  Bartolo- 
mo Pergami,  otherwise  Bartolo- 
mo Bergami,  which  continued  for 
along 
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m  long  period  of  time  during  het 
ro/al  niehnes^*s  residence  abroad ; 
by  which  conduct  of  her  said  roy- 
al highness,  great  scandal  and 
dishonour  have  been  brought  up- 
on your  majesty's  family  and 
kingdom :  Therefore^  to  mani« 
fest  our  deep  sense  of  such  scan- 
dalous, disgraceful,  and  vicious 
conduct  on  the  part  of  her  said 
majesty,  by  which  she  has  violat- 
ed the  duty  she  owed  to  your 
majesty,  and  has  rendered  herself 
unworthy  of  the  exalted  rank  and 
station  of  queen  consort  of  this 
realm ;  and  to  evince  our  just  re- 
gard for  the  dignity  of  the  crown 
and  the  honour  of  this  nation; 
we.  Your  majesty's  most  dutiful 
and  loyal  subjects,  the  lords  spi- 
ritual and  temporal,and  commons 
in  parliament  assembled,  do  here- 
by entreat  your  majesty  that  it 
may  be  enacted,  and  be  it  enact- 
ed by  the  king's  most  excellent 
majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  <the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  commons  in 
'  this  present  parliament  assembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
that  her  said  majesty  Caroline 
Amelia  Elizabeth,  from  and  after 
the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  be 
and  is  hereby  deprived  of  the  title 
of  queen,  and  ot  all  the  preroga- 
tives, rights,  privileges,  and  ex- 
emptions appertaining  to  her  as 
queen  consort  of  thii  realm ;  and 
diat  her  said  majesty  shall,  from 
and  after  the  passing  this  act, 
for  ever  be  disabled  and  render- 
ed incapable  of  using,  exercis- 
ing, an^  enjoying  the  same,  or 
any  of  them;  ana  moreover,  that 
the  marriage  between  his  majes- 

2  and  the  said  Caroline  Amelia 
lizabeth  be,  and  the  same  it 
hereby  from  henceforth,  for  ever 
wholly  dissolved,  annuUedi  and 


made  void,  to  all  intenu  and  pur* 
poses  whatsoever." 

In  the  commons,  the  sameday^ 
the  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  consumption  of  smoke  by 
steam-engines  was  brought  up. 
Mn  M.  A.  Taylor,  in  moving 
that  the  report  be  printed,  gave 
notice  that  it  was  his  intention, 
early  in  the  next  session,  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  on  this  subject. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  repeated 
the  observations  delivered  at  va- 
rious former  periods,  as  to  the  in- 
jury done  to  the  agricultural  in- 
teresu  of  Scotland  oy  subjecting 
malt  made  from  Scotch  barley 
and  bigg,  to  the  same  duties  as 
that  from  English  barley,  and 
concluded  with  moving  some  re- 
solutions on  the  subjeet. 

Mr.  Vansittart  could  not  .de- 
part from  the  general  principle  of 
an  equalization  of  the  duties,  but 
was  willing  to  make  an  abate- 
ment of  6d,  per  bushel  for  male 
made  from  bigg.  He  concluded 
with  moving  the  previous  ques- 
tion, which  vras  carried,  on  a  di- 
vision, by  53  to  43. 

The  house  having  gone  into  a 
committee  of  supply,  lord  Castle- 
reagh  again  explained  the  cir- 
cumstances which  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary to  propose  an  additional 
grant  of  24<,000/.  for  more  effsc- 
tually  providing  for  the  junior 
branches  of  the  royal  family,  and 
defraying  the  pensions  of  certain 
servants  of  their  late  majesties. 
He  then  proposed  resolutions  to 
that  effect. 

Mr.  Bankes  and  Mr.  Hume  ob- 
jected to  the  arrangements  re- 
specting the  pensions,  as  several 
of  the  servants  who  had  been  on- 
ly a  year  or  two  employed,  and 
who  were  in  the  prime  of  life, 
were  to  be  allowed  their  full  sa- 
laries. 
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kries«  They  wldbed  the  reioltt* 
tions  to  be  postponed  for  reconsi* 
deration  hj  ministers. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  approved  of 
dm  suggestion.  He  wished  to 
know  vmdier  the  report  was  oor* 
rectf  that  the  pension  of  die  late 
Mr.  West  had  been  stopped  oa 
the  death  of  his  late  ms^esty. 

Mr.  Vansittart  justified  the 
scale  on  which  the  pensions  had 
been  made.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
West,  be  had  no  pension  from 
the  crown,  hnt  was  a  repairer  of 
his  maiesty's  pictures,  under  the 
lord  chamberlain,  and  received 
his  salary  from  the  lord  chamber- 
lain's^office. 

Mr.  Hoskisson  said,  Mr.  West's 
salary  was  paid  up  to  the  day  of 
his  death  ;  and  he  should  not  be 
doing  justice  to  his  late  majesty 
if  he  did  not  state  that  the  kin^ 
bad  granted  to  West,  out  of  his 
own  purse,  tOOO/.  a  year,  and 
that,  m  the  course  of  his  life,  he 
had  paidhtm  not  less  than  40,000/. 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine 
arts.  The  resmutions  were  then 
agreed  to;  and  several  other 
grants  were  voted  for  the  public 
service,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Vansittart  and  lord  Palmerston. 

On  the  motion  of  lord  Castle* 
reagh,  it  was  ordered  that  a  com. 
mittee  be  appointed  to  search  the 
journals  of  the  other  house ;  and 
if  it  should  appear  that  the  lords 
had  adopted  proceedings  with 
respect  to  her  majesty,  he  should 
then  postpone  his  motion,  which 
stood  for  to-morrow ;  and  should 
also  propose  a  further  postpone- 
ment of  the  adjourned  debate  on 
the  king's  message. 

The  nouse  having  gone  into  a 
committee  on  the  postage  acts, 
Mr.  Vansittart  proposed  a  reso- 
lotiont  **  that  his  majesty's  post« 


mutcrs  general  be  antborind  i0 
charge  an  a!ddition,  not  exceeding 
the  rate  of  postage  now  payable 
by  law,  on  letters  dispatched  by  a 
particular  conveyance."  This  ex- 
press post  was,  be  said,  to  be  e«0 
tablished  between  London  and 
Manchester,  and  if  it  answered* 
the  system  would  be  extended  to 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  A* 
greed  to. 

House  of  lords,  July  6.-^Lord 
Dacre  presented  the  foUowit^  pe« 
tition  from  her  majesty : 

has  heard,  with  inexpressible  asto- 
nishment, that  a  bill,  conveying 
charges,  arid  intended  to  d^;ta£ 
her,  -md  to  dissolve  her  marriage 
with  the  king,  has  been  brou|^ 
by  the  first  minister  of  the  king 
into  the  house  of  lords,  where  her 
majesty  has  no  counsel  or  other 
officer  to  assert  her  rights.  The 
only  alleged  fonndauon  for  the 
bill  is  the  report  of  a  secret  com* 
mittee,  prbceedii^  solely  on  papers 
submitted  to  them,  and  before 
whom  no  single  wimess  was  ex- 
amined. The  queen  has  been 
further  informed,  that  her  counsel 
last  night  were  refosed  a  hearing 
at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  at 
that  stage  of  the  proceeding  when 
it  was  most  material  they  diould 
be  heard  }  and  that  a  list  of  the 
witnesses,  whose  names  are  known 
to  her  accusers,  is  to  be  refosed  to 
her.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  queen  doubts  whether  any 
other  course  is  left  to  her,  but  to 
protest  in  the  roost  solemn  manner* 
against  the  whole  of  the  proceed- 
ing ;  but  she  is  anxious  to  make 
one  more  efFort  to  obtain  justice, 
and  therefore  desires  that  her 
counsel  may  be  admitted  to  state 
her  claims  at  the  bar  of  die  honM' 
ofkrdc." 

On 
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On  dU»  motiop  that  oornisel  be 
called  rof  the  lord  diancellor  asked 
to  what  points  counsel  could,  in 
the  present  suge  of  their  pro- 
ceeding, be  heard  ?  To  what  par- 
ticnlar  poinu  at  present  could 
their  lordships  instruct  counsel  to 
confine  themselves,  if  they  were 
caUedin? 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  recom* 
nended  that  they  should  be  called 
in,  and  asked  to  what  points  they 
wished  to  be  heard* 

This  motion  was  agreed  to,  and 
the  counsel  (Mr.  Brougham  and 
Mr.  Denman)  were  called  to  the 
bar. 

The  lord  chancellor  then  stated, 
that  he  was  desired  by  the  house 
to  ask  upon  what  points  the  counsel 
intended  to  address  their  lordships, 
and,  after  they  had  answered,  then 
,  to  direct  them  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that 
be  was  ordered  by  her  majesty  to 
appear  at  their  lordships^  bar,  in 
consequence  of  the  proceeding  in- 
itituted  against  her,'  and  that  he 
bad  severd  points  to  urge  in  be-' 
half  of  his  royal  client,  xler  ma- 
jesty had  yesterday  been  served 
by  the  gendeman  usher  of  the 
black  rod  with  a  bill,  presented  to 
their  lordships,  which  contained 
charges  of  the  gravest  nature,  and 
her  majesty  could  not  suflFer  the 
shortest  interval  to  elapse  without 
stadng  her  objections  to  the  whole 
pstKeedine  thus  instituted  by  bill* 
Their  lordships,  he  hoped,  would' 
also  sufier  him  to  add  his  regret 
that  the  request  made  by  her  ma* 
jesty  yesterday  to  be  heard  against 
diis  proceeding  Was  not  complied 
with.  It  was  also  the  wish  of  her 
majesty's  counsel  to  object  to  the 
course  of  i>roceedin^,  on  account 
of  thft  relative  situation  in  whidi 
Uieir  lordships  and  her  m«esty 


stood  widi  respect  to  praoeedmgs 
which  it  might  still  be  necessary  to 
adopt.  They  were  also  directed 
to  address  some  observations  to 
their  lordships,  touching  the  mode 
of  proceeding,  and  to  the  time  { 
touching  any  delay,  also,  which 
might  1^  proposed,  as  to  whether 
that  delay  should  take  place  at 
the  present,  or  be  interposed  in 
some  subsequent  period  of  the 
proceeding.  Itwas  also  their  wish 
to  declare  certain  matters  on  the 
part  of  her  majesty,  which  they 
thought  calculated  to  have  an 
important  effect  on  the  proceed* 
ings  before  their  lordships^  and  he 
had  to  add,  that  the  present  waa 
the  sta^e  of  the  proceedings  in 
which  It  was  proper  for  them  to 
state  to  their  lordships  those 
matters  to  which  he  had  thus  go* 
nerally  adverted.  They  begged 
further  to  observe,  that  it  was 
matter  of  very  serious  detriment 
to  her  majesty  that  their  lordshipe 
should  have  rejected  the  prayer  of 
her  petition  of  yesterday,  and  re» 
fused  to  hear  her  counsel  before 
the  bill  to  which  her  petition  of 
this  day  referred  had  been  brought 
in  and  read  a  first  time*  'Dm 
appeared  to  her  majesty  the  more 
extraordinary  when  the  ground  of 
that  refusal  was  consic&red.  It 
was  said  that  a  report,  on  which  a 
bill  was  to  be  founded,  had  been 
made  in  a  certain  place,  but  that 
of  the  existence  of^any  sudb  pro- 
ceeding  her  majesty  could  have  no 
knowlMge.  Herniajestyandher 
counsel  were  held  to  be  quite  ig« 
norant  of  this  proceeding,  thou^ 
every  body  in  the  metropolis  but 
themselves  was  well  acquainted 
with  it.  In  fact,  the  report  was 
by  this  time  in  the  possession  of 
eveqr  man,  woman,  and  childf 
within  the  range  of  the  curculatioii 
K  of 
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3of  the  newspapers.  It  was  stated 
by  these  newspapers  that  their 
lordships  had  ordered  the  report  to 
be  printed,  and  every  one  of  them 
had  published  copies  of  it.  These 
statements  might,  perhaps,  be 
fabrications— they  were  pierhaps 
gross  libels  on  the  secret  committee 
which  their  lordships  had  appoint- 
ed, and  on  their  lordships'  hoase : 
but,  as  they  were  given  in  a  very 
consistent  form,  and  as  those  who 
had  dared  to  circulate  assertions 
apparently  so  calumnious  had  not 
been  judicially  visited  for  their 
presumption,  her  majesty's  counsel 
began  to  be  afraid  that  there  was 
some  foundation  for  ihem,  and 
that  the  report,  of  which  they  and 
her  majesty  could  know  nothing, 
might  m  fact  be  in  existence.  But 
diat  report,  if  it  did  exist,  went 
further  than  the  bill,  with  a  copy 
of  which  they  had  been  furnished. 
There  was  matter  in  the  report 
which  had  not  found  its  way  into 
the  bill;  and  that  was  a  point 
upon  which  her  majesty's  counsel 
were  also  most  desirous  of  being 
heard, 

Mr.  Brougham  having  conclud- 
ed, the  counsel  were  ordered  to 
withdraw* 

The  lord  chancellor  thought  it 
quite  ioapossible  for  their  lordships 
to  permit  counsel  to  address  them 
in  the  way  proposed.  It  was  his 
most  anxious  desire  that  strict  jus- 
tice should  be  done  in  this  as  in 
€very  other  case ;  but  if  certam 
matters  were  to  be  stated  at  the 
bar,  to  show  why  this  proceeding 
could  not  be  adopted,  they  must 
either  be  matters  of  fact  or  matters 
of  law  :  if  matters  of  fact,  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  evidence  were 
not  yet  known,  they  might  be  ir- 
i^levant :  and  if  thfey  were  points 
of  law,  tbeymightbave  nothing  to 


do  with  the  defence  which  wife  to 
be  made  against  tlie  bill. 

Lord  Dacre  proposed  that  the 
counsel  should  be  called  in  under 
some  particular  instructions. 

The  lord  chancellor  repeated 
that  he  should  have  no  objection, 
if  they  were  limited  as  to  the  mode 
and  time  of  proceeding. 

Earl  Grey  was  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  adhering  to  precedent 
and  analogy  in  their  lordships* 
proceedings ;  but  it  ought  to  be  re- 
collected that  this  was  a  case  for 
which  there  was  no  precedent^  and 
he  hoped  that  it  would  never  form 
a  precedent  for  any  future  one. 
If  they  were  to  be  guided  by  pre- 
cedent, it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  find  any.  Their  lordships'  ob- 
ject ought  to  be  to  do  substantial 
justice.  The  noble  and  learned 
lord  proposed,  in  the  first  place, 
to  limit  Uie  hearing  of  the  counsel 
to  the  mode  of  proceeding  on  the 
bill ;  but  it  should  be  recollected 
that  the  petition  objected  to  pro- 
ceeding by  bill  at  all.  He  under- 
stood the  counsel  to  state  that  he 
had  several  facts  and  circumstances 
to  urge;  but  he  did  not  state 
whether  those  facts  and  circum- 
stances related  to  the  defence,  or 
to  the  manner  in  which  their  lord- 
ships were  proceeding.  He  wished 
their  lordships  seriously  to  consider 
whether  they  would  not  be  acting 
too  hastily,  if  they,  from  a  mere 
regard  to  form,  excluded  the 
counsel  from  stating  any  facts 
which  might  be  of  importance  to 
the  case  of  his*  client. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  did  not 
understand  what  possible  limit 
there  could  be  to  the  statement  of 
counsel,  if  they  were  allowed  to 
proceed  in  the  way  they  proposed. 
To  allow  them  to  speak  on  mat- 
ters not  connected  with  the  de- 
fence 
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fieoce  would  be  to  allow  diem  to 
speak  on  eyeiy  posnble  subject. 
He  thought  the  course  proposed 
by  his  noble  and  learned  rriend 
afforded  as  great  a  latitude  as 
€Ould  be  allowed. 

The  lord  chancellor  dbsenred, 
that  after  a  bill  of  this  descrip- 
tion was  read  a  first  time,  the  na- 
ture of  the  evidence  on  which  it 
was  founded  must  be  explained 
before  any  noble  lord  coiud  pro* 
pose  its  second  reading*  Every 
person  who  was  interested  in  cp« 
pottng  it  would  then  be  entitled 
to  be  heard  a^nst  it;  but  if 
counsd  were  aUowed  to  be  heard 
sow  in  the  way  proposed,  such  a 
proceedtog  would  be  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  surrender  of  all 
dieir  lordships*  functions.  He 
therefore  put  the  motion,  that  the 
counsel  be  called  in  and  instruct- 
ed to  confine  their  argument  to  the 
mode  of  the  proceeding  on  the  bill, 
and  to  the  time  of  such  proceeding. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdown  oS- 
lerved*  that  the  real  question  was, 
not  whether  their  lordships  should 
bear  counsel  on  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding with  regard  to  the  bill, 
but  whether  they  would  hear  ar- 
guments to  induce  them  to  abaa- 
doa  the  bill  altogether,  in  order 
to  adopt  some  other  course. 

Zarl  Grovesnor  regretted  that 
counsel  had  not  been  heard  be- 
Ibre  the  bin  was  introduced.  That 
certainly  was  the  time  at  which 
dieir  lordships  ou^ht  to  have 
taken  the  objection  mto  consider- 
ation. He^  however,  thought 
that  the  hearing  should  now  be 
granted. 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale  could 
not  conceive  how  their  lordships 
could  be  asked  to  hear  coonsel 
agamst  the  proceeding  by  bill  at 
tms  period.    When  mj  came  to 


the  second  reading,  counsel  might 
very  properly  be  heard  on  that 
points  and  if  it  could  then  be 
shown  that  they  ought  to  aban- 
don that  course— that  the  mea- 
sure ought  not  to  be  a  legislative 
one— the  bill  would  be  given  up. 
In  the  meam  time  it  appeared  to 
him  that  it  would  be  most  ioh 
proper  to  hear  counsel. 

The  lord  chancellor,  as  a  peer 
of  parliament,  gave  it  as  his  opi- 
nion that  counsel  could  be  heard 
on  nothing  but  the  mode  of  pro« 
ceeding  to  be  had  on  the  bill,  and 
the  time  at  which  the  proceedmgs 
should  take  place.  When,  how* 
ever,  he  suted  that  their  lord- 
ships ought  so  to  confine  the  coun* 
sel,  it  was  to  be  understood  thait 
he  meant  the  limitation  to  be  with- 
out prejudice  to  any  argument 
whicn  might  be  urged  against 
the  course  adopted  by  bilL  Sure- 
ly, according  to  every  parliamen- 
tary prindpk,  their  lordships  must 
reject  any  attempt  to  tell. them 
what  they  ought  to  do  in  this 
stage. 

Lord  Holland  reminded  their 
lordships,  that  the  great  point  on 
which  her  majesty^s  counsel  de- 
sired to  be  heard,  was  to  show 
that  the  proceeding  by  bill  was  a 
hardship  to  his  client.  If  he  un- 
derstood what  was  likely  to  be 
done  in  the  progress  of  the  bill» 
all  the  witnesses  for  the  prose* 
cution  would  be  heard  at  a  stage 
long  before  any  defence  could  be 
made.  Now  if  this  was  so,  the 
question  of  proceeding  by  biU  had 
best  be  discussed  now,  because,  if 
there  were  any  hardship  in  tho 
case,  that  hardship  would  occur 
before  the  counsel  could  have  aa 
oppcH'tunity  of  stating  any  tbiQg 
a^^nst  it. 

JEarl  G^ey  again  insisted  on  the 
its  pro. 
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jjToprJety  of  hearing  counsel  now 
against  going  on  with  the  bill, 
when  they  came  to  the  second 
reading,  if  it  should  be  shown 
that  the  course  adopted  was 
wrong,  time  and  labour  would  be 
lost,  as  well  as  evil  done.  If  coun- 
sel were  ta  be  heard  against  the 
bill  at  all,  this  was,  on  every  prin- 
ciple of  justice  and  propriety,  the 
prope^^  time  for  hearmj;  them.  Un- 
doubtedly their  lordships  could  not 
suffer  counsel  to  obtrude  them- 
selves, and  to  dictate  the  course 
of  proceedings  to  be  adapted  by 
the  house ;  but  that  did^  not  pre- 
vent their  lordships  from  seriously 
weighing  the  reasons  which  might 
now  be  offered  against  the  bill. 

The  lord  chancellor  repeated 
the  reasons  on  which  he  thought 
the  counsel  ou^ht  not  to  be  heard. 
Were  he  in  a  situation  to  consult 
his  feelings  as  a  man,  he  would 
not  object  to  the  application  which 
had  been  made ;  but,  in  his  situa- 
tion as  a  peer  of  the  realm,  he  was 
bound  to  resist  it.  His  lordship 
then  put  the  question  on  the  mo- 
tion •  for  limitinc;  the  counsel » 
which  was  carried. 

The  counsel  being  then  called 
in. 

The  lord  chancellor  stated,  that 
lie  was  commanded  to  inform 
them,  that  in  what  thev  should 
represent  to  the  house  tney  were 
to  confine  themselves  to  the  mode 
and  manner  of  proceeding  to  be 
had  on  the  bill,  and  to  the  time 
when  those  proceedings  should 
take  place. 

Mr.  Brougham,  her  majesty's 
attorney-general,  then  proceeded 
to  address  their  lordships  to  the 
following  effect:  — His  learned 
friend,  and  himself  were  totally 
iflpnorant  of  what  had  occurred  in 
&ir  absence^  and  therefore  their 


lordships  would  naturally  suppose 
that  they  were  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend the  exact  points  to  which, 
as  they  had  been  told,  their  argu- 
ment was  to  be  limited,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  to  be 
tied  down  in  entering  upon  the 
important  task  which  they  were 
then  called  upon  to  perform.    In 
making  the  effort,  which  he  was 
then  making  with  all  good  faith, 
to    comprehend    the    command 
which   their  lordships  had   just 
imposed  upon    him,  he    should 
trust  to  the  indulgence  of  their 
lordships  for  his  pardon,  if,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  he  hap. 
pened  to  misinterpret  the  order 
which  tliey  had  issued;  and  he 
therefore  begged  of  their  lord- 
ships, if  he  was  guilty  of  any  such 
misinterpretation,  to  impute  it  to 
accident,  or  rather  to  misfortune, 
that  he  had  not  caueht  in  its  right 
sense  their  lordships^meaning,  and 
not  to  any  intention  on  his  part 
.  (which  before  God  he  disclaimed) 
of  offering  any  observation  to  their 
lordships  which  should    in    the 
slightest  deme  disobey  the  in- 
structions which  they  had  given 
him.  He  gathered  from  what  had 
been  intimated  to  him,  that  those 
instructions  commanded  him  to 
confine  whatever  he  had  himself 
to  urge,  or  whatever  her  majesty 
had  commanded  him  to  urge  on 
her  behalf,  to  the  manner  of  pro- 
ceedine  with  respect  to  or  upon 
the  bin  which  had  been  served 
upon  her  majesty  last  ni^ht  by 
the  ordinary  officer  of  their  lord- 
ships ;  and  assuming  it  to  be  right 
to  proceed  by  bill 

The  lord  chancdlor—^'By  this 
bill." 

Mr.  Brougham— -By  this  bill  ? 

He  would  take  it  so ;  because  by 

that   a^missioii   dieir   lordships 

would 
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would  decide  two  points  in  his 
favour :— first  of  all,  they  would 
determine  that  the  proceedings 
by  bill  (to  which  many  heavy  and 
^rievousobjectionsmight  be  made 
if  permissioa  were  granted  to  en- 
ter into  that  question)  were  the 
proceedings  which  their  lordships 
had  adopted ;  and,  secondly,  they 
would  determine,  in  so  inflexible 
a  manner  that  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  offer  resistance  to  it,  that  they 
would  proceed  by  bill  in  no  other 
manner  than  the  bill  then  before 
their  lordships  warranted  them  in 
doing.  He  should  therefore  pre- 
sume that  that  bill  was  unalterable 
at  present,  and  irrevocable  till 
some  future  opportunity,  and 
should  argue  for  his  illustrious 
client  under  the  idea  that  he  was 
confined  to  the  manner  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  time  or  times  in 
which  those  proceedings  were  to 
take  place.  If  he  rightly  under- 
stood the  instructions  of  their  lord- 
ships with  respect  to  the  mode  of 
proceeding,  there  was  no  occasion 
for  him  to  say  a  word  upon  it : 
the  only  mode  of  proceeding 
which  their,  lordships  could  now 
adopt  was  to  propose  the  second 
leading  of  the  bill ;  and  therefore, 
as  be  was  liot  prepared  to  propose 
that  the  third  reading  of  the  bill 
should  precede  the  second,  or  in- 
deed to  suggest  any  other  fan. 
ciful  mode  of  legislation,  he  felt 
that  when  they  called  upon  him 
to  argue  on  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing which  was  instituted  against 
his  illustrious  client,  they  knew 
that  they  were  not  subjecting 
themselves  to  a  long  argument, 
as  it  was  impossible  foi^  him  to 
urge  any  argument  at  all  upon 
such  a  subject.  He  could  under- 
stand the  instruction  which  had 
bten  given  to  him  with  regard  to 


the  time  of  proceeding,'bui  he  de* 
clared  his  incapacity  to  compre^ 
hend  the  instruction  which  had 
been  given  him  relative  to  the 
mode  or  manner  in  which  it  was 
to  be  conducted. 

Having  stated  thus  much  to 
their  lordships,  he  should  now 
confine  his  argument  to  the  time 
of  proceeding  only:  but  he  had 
been  led  to  suppose  that  there 
were  two  points  to  which  their 
lordships  had  wished  to  direct 
his  attention,  because  they  had 
first  addressed  him  upon  the  man- 
ner of  proceeding,  and  had  after* 
wards  limited  him  to  the  time  or 
times  of  such  proceeding.  He 
now  found  that  he  had  been 
mistaken :  for  if  he  were  to  go 
into  the  argument  whether  evi- 
dence ought  to  be  received  before 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 
which  the  rules  of  their  lordships* 
house,  for  which  he  entertained 
the  highest  respect,  precluded,  he 
*Bhould  labour  entirely  in  vain, 
and  would  be  met  by  the  obvious 
remark,  that  counsel  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  dictate  to  their  lord- 
ships the  mode  in  which  they 
were  to  proceed,  and  also  that 
they  ou^ht  not  to  be  heard  in  de- 
tail against  the  bill  until  its  se« 
cond  time  of  reading.  The  ques«< 
tion  of  time  was,  merefore,  one 
of  the  utmost  importance,  not 
only  as  regarded  their  lordships, 
but  also  with  respect  to  the  illus- 
trious party  whom  he  represented } 
for  if  he  could  satisfy  their  lord* 
ships  that  the  nature  and  ten* 
dency  of  the  present  bill  was  such 
as  suspended  absolute  destruction 
over  the  head  of  her  majesty — if 
he  could  succeed  in  showing  that 
the  interests  of  justice  demanded 
that  it  ought  to  be  speedily  dis- 
cussed, and  that  her  najesty  the 
K  9  quMtt 
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qocea  had  in  conaeqiwiice  com* 
nwB^^  htr  kgal  adTisert  to  b* 
Ibnn  their  lordships*  at  he  on 
ifaeir  behalf  now  dia  infonn  them, 
that  sIm  did  not  call  for  any  de- 
lay t  that  she  was  ready  to  pro* 
caed  forthwith  in  her   defence 
against  the  report  of  the  secret 
conunitteet  and  also  aeainst  the 
chams  in  the  preasibTe  to  the 
cektaued  bill  now  before  their 
lordships)  that  she  desired  their 
lordships  to  prove  that  evening* 
if  they  conld,  or  else  to-moiTOw, 
all  the  accusations  which  were 
contained   in  that   nnpaialleled 
preamble  to  a  bill  as  unparallel- 
ed and  unprecedented  as  die  pre* 
amble  itself;  if  he  could  succeed 
in  dbe  argument  which  he  had 
urged,   partly  from  the   indul- 
gence extended  to  him  by  thar 
Enrdships,  and  psotly  in  the  de* 
lirery  of  the  strong,  impetuous, 
and  even  clamorous  desire  of  her 
majesty  to  have  the  accusations 
now  brought  proved  against  her, 
if  either  thefar  lordships,  or  the 
attomey-general,  or  any  other  of 
the  king^s  counsel,  could  prove 
them;  then  he  trusted  that  he 
should  have  made  out  a  case, 
even  in  confining  himself  strictly 
to  the  question,  which  would  in- 
duce their  lordships  to  throw  out 
the  present  bill  now  upon  iu  firs^ 
dme  of  reading.    The  suggestion 
of  throwing  it  out,  even  in  its  first 
stage,  was  one  which  arose  natu- 
nluj  out  oi  the  argument  which 
be  nad  been  allowed  to  employ 
Upon  the  time  of  the  proceedmg ; 
fOT  it  was  his  duty  to  protest 
sjgainst  all  delay,  and  to  satii^'y 
t&ir  lordships  that  the  only  iust 
and  consistent  measure  whicn  toey 
coidd  pursue^-indeed  the  only 
measure  which  did  not  militate 
against  the  safety  of  his  illustrious 


client— was,  either  by  throwing 
out  die  bill  m  its  present  stage, 
or  else  b^  pn)eeedtn{|  iromediatdy 
to  read  it  a  second  time. 

The  learned  gentleman  then 
proceeded  to  state  that  it  would 
not  be  m  difficult  matter  to  deal 
with  the  bstruction  of  their  lord- 
ships, if  it  were  distinctlv  stated 
diat  he  and  hb  learned  friend 
were  not  to  be  heard  ag^ist  the 
bill  tmtil  its  second  rtadine,  be- 
cause such  instruction  would  be 
consistent  and  intelligible.    But, 
frx>m  die  obscurity  of  the  present 
instruction,  he  vras  at  a  loss  to 
know  the  exact  path  on  which 
he  ought  to  walk ;  and  he  was 
afiaid  that  if  he  veered  but  a 
single  hair's  breadth,  and  but  for 
a  single  moment,fiom  the  straight 
Une  upon  which  he  was  sufiered  to 
tread,  even  though  it  were  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  gaining  a  pur- 
chase, in  order  to  get  on  better  in 
that  straight  line,  he  should  be 
accused  of  not  showing  the  de» 
ference  which  was  due,  and  which 
he  was  particularly  anxious  to  pa^, 
to  the  expressed  vnshes  of  uieir 
lordships.    He  trusted  that  their 
lordships  would  consider  the  ad- 
vantage vnth  which  he  should  be 
able  to  address  them  if  he  could 
throw  o£F  the  advocate,  and  ad- 
dress them  as  an  individual  upon 
this  question.  The  relief  he  should 
^in  by  such  a  change  would  be 
mcalcmable,  as  he  should  then 
only  have  to  answer  for  his  opi« 
nions  as  an  individual,  and  not  for 
those  which  he  might  have  to  pro- 
pound as  an  advocate.    Feelme, 
however,  that  he  was  now  stand- 
ing at  their  lordships*  bar  in  the 
character  of  an  advocate,  he  felt 
obliged  to  fling  himself  ujKin  the 
compassionate    consideration    of 
thdr  lordships,  and  to  implore 

them 
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tfaem  to  consider  any  thing  of- 
fensive which  he  might  utter  as 
•forced  by  necessity  from  the  ad- 
▼ocate,  and  not  from  the  indi- 
vidual who  addressed  them. 

He  now  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
state  that  it  had  reached  her  ma- 
jesty— ^and  these  were  times,  and 
hers  was  a  situation  in  which  the 
ear  was  open  to  every  report — ^but 
it  had  reached  her  majesty  that  it 
had  been  argued  (and  he  had  him- 
self seen  the  argument  in  the  pub* 
lie  newspapers*  and,  therefore, 
aware  as  he  was  that  it  could  not 
at  all  influence  their  lordships' 
decision,  he  was  still  bound,  on 
behalf  of  his  illustrious  client,  to 
guard  against  any  popular  im- 
pression reaching  the  minds  and 
perverting  the  judgements  of  those 
who  were  her  judges,  who  he 
trusted  would  treat  it  with  the 
contempt  it  deserved)  that  she 
was  to  be  dealt  with  as  if  she  was 
the  lowest  and  not  the  highest 
subject  in  the  realm.  In  oppo- 
sition to  that  argument  he  would 
say,  **  God  grant  that  she  were  in 
the  same  situation  with  the  lowest 
subject  in  the  realm  !  God  grant 
that  she  had  never  risen  to  a 
higher  rank  than  the  humblest  in- 
dividual who  owed  allegiance  to 
his  majesty!"  For,  if  she  had  not, 
she  would  not  have  had  occasion 
to  complain  of  a  single  day's  de- 
lay in  obtaining  relief  from  the 
load  of  calumny  which  had  been 
cast  upon  her  by  the  present  ano- 
malous proceeding.  If  she  had 
been  the  meanest  instead  of  the 
most  exalted  personage  in  the 
country,  she  would  have  had  no 
proceeding  served  upon  her,  such 
as  he  held  a  copy  of  in  his  hand ; 
she  would  on  the  contrary  have 
been  fenced  round  by  the  triple 
fence  whereby  the  law  of  England 


guards  the  life  and  honour  of  the 
poorest  female.  For  what,  he 
would  ask,  was  the  nature  of  the 
proceeding  now  instituted  against 
her  majesty  ?  A  bill  of  divorce, 
not  founded  upon  any  evidence  of 
adultery — a  bill  of  pains  and  pe- 
nalties, not  founded  upon  any  pre- 
vious proceedings,  either  in  the 
courts  of  common  or  civil  law. 
Before  such  a  bill  could  have  been 
introduced  against  any  other  in- 
dividual, there  must  have  been  A 
sentence  in  the  consistory  court^^ 
there  must  have  been  the  verdict 
of  a  jury,  who  might  have  sym- 
pathized with  her  feelings— who^ 
being  taken  from  the  same  rank 
in  lire  as  herself,  and  knowing 
that  the  evidence  produced  against 
her  might,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, be  produced  against  their 
wives  and  daughters  the  next, 
would  have  been  influenced  by  a 
desire  to  guard  against  a  common 
danger.  There  would  then  have 
been  among  her  judg;es  none  who 
were  the  servants  ofTier  husband, 
for  her  counsel  would  have  had 
the  right  of  challenging  all  such 
—none  who  were  hired  during  his 
pleasure — none  who  were  placed 
m  a  situation  to  feel  gratitude  for 
the  past  or  expectation  for  the  fu- 
ture favours  which  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  bestow.  She  would 
have  been  tried  bv  twelve  honestf 
impartial,  and  disinterested  £n- 

flishmen,  at  whose  doors  the  in- 
uence  which  would  act  upon  her 
present  judges  might  flagitate  for 
years,  before  it  would  make  the 
slightest  impression  either  upon 
the  hopes  or  the  fears  which  it 
was  calculated  to  excite.  She 
had,  therefore,  good  cause  to  bu 
ment  that  she  was  not  the  lowest 
subject  of  his  majesty;  and  he 
could  assure. their  lordships  that 
K  4^  she 
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thing  except  her  honour,  whk 
was  desuier  to  her  than  her  life,  to 
obtain  the  poorest  cottage  which 
had  ever  sheltered  an  Enc^lish- 
woman  from  injnstice.  Upon 
^snch  grounds  was  founded  his 
leasoa  for  making  as  short  as 
|K)idble  (for  he  was  still  obsenr* 
ing  upon  the  time  of  the  proceed* 
ing)  die  mterral  which  would 
elapse  between  the  present  even* 
ing  and  the  discussion  on  the 
aecond  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  hsid  many  other  reasons  of 
a  stmilsir  naturei  all  pointing  in  a 
similar  direction,  aU  tending  to  the 
same  point— he  meant  the  grant* 
ing  other  majesty's  prayer  tor  the 
immediate  cpmmencement  of  the 
inTestigatiQUrr-which  he  was  pre* 
vented  from  urging  by  the  limits 
to  which  their  lordships  had  con^ 
fined  him*  He  could  not,  how«> 
erer,  refrain  from  calling  the  at* 
tentiQn  of  their  lordships  to  the 
situation  in  which  they  might 
hereafter  be  placed,  and  to  the 
anomalous  condition  to  which 
they  might  be  reduced,  if  ther 
did  not  get  rid  of  the  present  bill 
as  suddenly  as  possible,  and  in- 
deed altogether.  Their  lordships 
would  obsenre,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  allegations  of  the 
preamble  which  precluded  their 
lordships  from  becoming  judges 
in  a  criminal  proceeding,  upon 
charges  Rising  out  of  the  very 
evidence  which  they  were  called 
-Ppon  to  examine  ai  legislators  in 
support  of  those  allegations.  He 
fookit  for  grsinted, — mdeed  his  irel 
spect  for  meir  lordships  compel* 
led  him  tQ  suppo^  it  impossible 
that  they  cpiajd  nave  done  other- 
9rise«-that  they  had  well  perpend- 
ed whether  the  whole  charge  which 
had  been  brought  fgains^  his  iU 


lustrioQS  dieat  mig^tnot  aammt 
to  an  impeachable  o£fence.  He 
took  this  point,  he  repeated  it,  for 
granted ;  because,  it  an  impcadi* 
ment  were  not  an  imposstbili^* 
the^  would  never  have  taken  into 
their  consideration  a  bill  which  by 
probability  might  render  theni 
masters  of  the  evidence  on  which 
they  might  aftenvards  be  called 
upon  to  give  sentence  as  judges. 

He  took  it  also  for  granted  that 
it  was  equally  certain  that  they 
must  have  aho  decided  another 
point  (  he  meant  thia-*that  where 
there  was  no  indictable  offienoe 
which  could  be  punished  by  the 
common  law,  then  also  was  there 
BO  impeachment  which  could  bt 
sustained:  though  for  hu  own 
part  he  must  confess  that  he  did 
not  know  any  principle  of  law,  or 
any  course  of  practice,  upon  which 
that  doctrine  could  be  defended* 
Indeed  he  had  always  understood 
diat  an  impeachment  was  never 
instituted  except  where  an  indict- 
ment  could  not  lie;  but  their  lord? 
ships,  from  the  peculiar  constitu- 
tion of  their  house,  havipg  had 
the  opportunity  of  learning  the 
opinion  of  the  twelve  judges,  apr 
peared  to  have  come,  upon  long 
and  mature  deliberation,  to  a  con? 
elusion  diametrically  opposite  to 
that  which  he  had,  no  doubt  very 
erroneously,  supposed  to  be  the 
true  one.  Still,  though  he  con* 
ceded  all  these  points  to  their  lord- 
ships, there  arose  out  of  the  bill 
itself  a  point  which  no  respect  to 
their  lordships  could  induce  him 
as  an  advocate  to  give  up  for  a 
sinele  moment.  Granted  that  no 
high  treason  had  been  committed 
under  the  statute  of  Edward  III,^ 
because  the  adultery— or  he  ought 
rather  to  have  said,  the  alleged 
adultery«-had  been  committed 
^  •  with 
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wth  a  fammetfixid  abroad;  yet 
bemNild  ask»  was  Malta  no  part 
dp  the  king's  dominions?  Was 
Gibraltar  not  included  in  <he  pos- 
sessions of  his  majesty?  How 
coold  he^  or  their  lordships,  tell 
that  his  illustrious  client  might 
not  have  touched  at  Malta,  where 
he  believed  that  she  actually  did 
touchy  during  her  voyac^  for  a 
year  and  a  half  up  and  down  the 
Mediterranean^  with  the  very  in- 
dividual with  whom  this  adulter- 
ous intercourse  was  said  to  have 
been  carried  on  ?  How  could  they 
tell  whether  it  might  not  have  been 
carried  on  at  omer  places  intra 
frssiSa}  If  snch  adultery  had 
oeen  committed  in  such  places, 
were  their  lordships  prepa[red  to 
admit  that  an  impeachment  could 
not  be  founded  upon  it  in  another 
quarter?^  Supposing  that  they 
were  inclined  to  make  that  admis- 
sion, he  would  then  ^k  them— or 
rather  he  would  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  their  lordships  had  applied 
also  to  the  court  of  admiralty,and 
bad  decided  another  point  against 
him  by  the  authority  of  the  civil 
courts  of  the  country.  That  point 
was,  that  nothing  done  on  boardof  a 
king'sshipcouldbe  construed  into— 
The  lord  chancellor  here  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Brougham  by  observ- 
ing to  their  lordships  that  he 
diought  that  the  learned  counsel 
was  transgressing  the  rules  of  the 
house  in  alluding,  as  he  had,  to 
what  thmr  lordships  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  done  or  IdPt  undone. 
lie  was  likewise  of  opinion,  that, 
in  pursuing  that  line  of  argument, 
die  learned  counsel  had  not  com- 
plied with  the  instructions  which 
nad  been  notified  to  him  as  the 
commands  of  their  lordships.  If 
their  lordships  thought  fit  to  allow 
such  a  latitude  of  argument^  they 


certaiidy  bad  Ubit  power  to  do  so  $ 
but,  as  a  peer  of  parliament,  he 
must  say  that  he  would  not  sit 
upon  the  woolsack  to  listen  to  it. 

Mr.  Broughpm  then  continued. . 
^i*«He  would  persist  in  making  the 
attempt  to  pursue  that  line  of  ar« 
gument  until  he  was  silenced  hj 
Uie  authority  of  their  lordships. 
In  doing  so  ne  was  only  perform- 
ing a  sacred  duty  which  ne  owed 
to  nis  illustrious  client,  and  which 
his  conscience  informed  him  that 
no  difficulty  or  danger  ought  to 
induce  him  to  neglect.  If  pre- 
vented from  performing  it^  he  . 
must  certainly  bend  before  th^ 
lordships' power.  Their  lordships, 
however,  were  used  to  be  just. 

The  lord  chancellor. — Their 
lordships  were  just,  and  had  made 
their  present  order  for  the  purpose 
of  continuing  so. 

Mr.  Brougham.— As  he  was 
.  notallowed  to  proceed  in  the  course 
which  he  had  intended,  he  should 
now  proceed  to  show  dieimmedi- 
diate  connexion  which  existed  be» 
tween  the  topics  on  which  he  had 
just  been  speaking  and  the  point 
of  time  towhich  he  had  been  limit- 
ed by  their  lordships.  His  argu* 
ment  was  to  prove  that  dtis  bill 
ought  to  be  sent  out  of  doors  im* 
mediately,  and  that  it  could  not 
lie  24  hours  upon  the  table  with- 
out producing  great  and  immi- 
nent danger  to  the  safety  of  his 
client.  Indeed  he  would  assert 
that,  unless  that  bill  was  discard- 
ed by  their  lordships,  no  justice 
could  be  done  to  his  iUustrious 
client.  The  line  of  argument 
which  he  was  then  adopting  was 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  in^ 
structions  of  their  lord^ips  $  for,  ^ 
the  more  clearly  he  could  show 
the  bill  itself  to  be  pregnant  widi 
mischief  and  danger,  the  mote  did 
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his  argmneot  9ipplj  to  the  time  in 
which  this  proceeding  ivas  to  be 
carried  on.  As  he  had  been  in- 
structed  to  confine  his  argument 
as  to  the  time,  he  could  not  help 
observing  that  the  light  in  whicn 
he  had  endeayoured  to  put  this 
question  was  one  which  had  struck 
upon  his  mind  most  forcibly ;  and 
he  therefore  felt  himself  bound  to 
present  it  to  their  lordships  until 
he  was  silenced  by  their  authority. 

All  thathe  had  now  to  add  wasi 
that  her  majesty  desired  no  delay ; 
that  she  was  most  anxious  to  haye 
the  evidence  who  were  to  substan- 
tiatey  or  rather  to  endeavour  to 
substantiate^  those  foul  and  false 
charges  against  her  honour,  called 
without  £]ay  to  their  lordships* 
bar.  He  oueht  perhaps  to  apolo- 
gise  for  applying  such  language 
to  the  preamble  of  a  bill  which 
their  lordships  had  allowed  to  be 
read  a  first  time ;  but  still  his  sense 
of  duty  informed  him  that  he 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  say  that 
those  charges  were  foul,  false,  and 
most  malignant,  since  they  origi- 
nated from  a  report,  which,  hav- 
ing been  made  in  the  first  instance 
n^n  written  documents,  and 
without  the  examination  of  wit* 
nesses,  and  having  been  backed  in 
the  second  by  the  approbation  of 
their  lordships,  had  propagated 
many  circumstances  to  the  great 
and  manifest  detriment  of  her 
an^ty. 

The  learned  gentleman  then 
proceeded  to  say  that  the  queen 
was  not  only  desirous  that  the 
proceedings  now  instituted  against 
her  should  meet  mitx  no  obstacle 
on  her  part  to  a  speedy  investiga* 
tioii,bQt  was  even  desirous  mat 
die  proceedings,  after  they  had 
once  commenced,  should  conti- 
mie  Je  £e  m  £m*    He  wasnot 


certamwhether  in  maktag  thatob* 
servation  he  was  conformiaff 
strictly  to  the  line  which  their  lor£ 
ships  had  chalked  out  for  him  | 
but  what  he  wished  to  urge  was, 
that  their  lordships,  after  they 
had  once  commenced  the  proceed- 
ings, ought  not  to  allow  them  to 
meet  with  any  suspension^  for 
could  diere  be  a  more  crying  in- 
justice towards  her  majesty  than 
to  eo  on  with  the  accusations 
which  had  been  preferred  against 
her,  to  bear  part  of  them  support- 
ed by  evidence ;  then  to  discon- 
tinue the  examination  of  them,  in 
order  to  allow  that  evidence  to.be 
collected,  sorted,  and  patched  upy 
so  as  to  tally  even  with  those  parts 
of  it  which  made  most  materially 
in  her  majesty's  fiivour  ?  The  first 
demand,  therefore,  which  he  had 
to  make  of  their  lordships,  was  an 
immediate,  the  next  was  a  continu- 
edproceeding.  That  this  would  not 
occasion  any  difficulty  or  inconve- 
nience to  those  who  had  prefer- 
red these  accusations,  he  conceived 
that  he  had  a  full  right  to  assume; 
for  was  it  to  be  imagined  that  be« 
tween  the  period  when  the  Milan 
commission  was  first  established 
and  the  present  hour  they  had  not 
had  time  sufficient  to  bring  over 
the  evidence  requisite  to  substan« 
tiate  them  \  Was  it  to  be  presu- 
med that  any  of  the  parties  (he 
begged  pardon— there  was  cmly 
one  party-— his  illustrious  client) 
was  unprepared  ?  He  said  there 
was  omy  one  party  of  which  he 
could  at  present  take  notice,  for 
he  had  no  right  to  call  their  lord- 
ships, who  were  to  be  the  jadms, 
a  party  to  this  prosecution.  StiH, 
when  he  saw  that  the  attomey>ge« 
neral,  or  some  person  appointed 
by  him,  was  to  ap{>ear  at  a  foture 
4ay  by  ordei:  of  their  lordships,  be 
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coiwl  ort  h^p  sonnmig  tbat 
them  miuct>e  another  party.  He 
would  assmne  that  the  p^y  op- 
posed to  her  majesty  was  an  ahs- 
tract  or  an  allegorical  personaKey 
called  pahlic  •  justice*  Still,  ne 
would  say»  that  if  public  justice 
had  collected  charges  in  March, 
1S199  it  might  have  been  prepared 
to  support  them  by  July,  1820, 

Bnt  then  he  supposed  that  it 
would  be  said  that  this  proposition 
would  take  the  accusing  party  by 
surprise*  It  might  be  so;  but 
when  he  saw  that  there  were  per- 
sons high  in  office,  and  ministers 
of  the  crown,  ordering  the  coun- 
sel for  the  crown  to  attend  cp,  be- 
half of  the  prosecution,  bethought 
he  had  a  right  to  assume  (though 
be  knew  nothing  of  it  officially) 
that  they  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  But  ifthe  ministers  should 
say  that  they  were  taken  unawares 
aiul  without  preparation,  then  he 
would  apply  nimself  to  their  lord- 
ships, not  only  as  a  branch  of  the 
legishiture,  but  also  as  a  court  of 
justice,  not  to  allow  further  time 
to  those  individuals,  who,  in  this 
case,  were  his  antagonists,  and  of 
whom  it  would  be  improper  and 
hlehly  derogatory  from  their  lord- 
ships to  suppose  that  they  could 
be  among  the  judges  of  his  client. 
From  such  a  plea,  if  made,  he 
would  draw  two  conclusions-— 
either  that  they  were  ready  with 
dieir  witnesses,  and  able  to  go  on 
with  their  charges  (which  he 
deemed  to  be  a  fsuse  conclusion) ; 
or,  what  he  believed  to  be  the  true 
conclusion,  that  the  king's  ser- 
vants believed  every  iota  of  the 
charges  in  the  preamble  to  the 
bin  CO  form  pftrt  of  a  tissue  of  the 
most  gross  falsehood  and  the 
most  rank  imposture.  It  was  im- 
possible fMT  a  moment  to  suppose 


that  the  Idn^s  aunisters  bdieved 
the  queen  guilty.  Had  they  reaUy 
thought  there  was  the  least  foun- 
dation for  any  one  of  the  charges 
in  the  preamble,  they  would  not 
have  ventured  to  offer  her  50,000/. 
a  year,  with  the  privilege  of  re^ 
siding  in  a  foreign  court  with  the 
rank  and  dignity  of  a  queen. 

The  bishop  of  Exeter  wished  to 
be  informed  whether  the  counsel 
at  the  bar  was  or  was  not  obeying 
the  direction  of  the  house* 

Lord  Holland  said  that  he  had 
never  heard  a  more  extraordinary 
appeal.  The  counsel  had  been  di- 
rected to  confine  themselves  to 
certain  limits,  and  they  proceed- 
ed accordingly :  but  in  the  midst 
of  the  speech  a  reverend  lord  had 
thought  fit  to  rise  in  his  place, 
and  ask,  as  a  matter  of  informa- 
tion, whether  the  counsel  were 
obeying  the  direction  of  the  house? 
If  the  reverend  lord  had  formed 
any  opinion  of  his  own  in  the  ne* 
gative,  it  became  him,  with  d)e 
great  knowledge  and  acuteness  he 
possessed,  to  point  out  in  what 
way  the  counsel  had  deviated.  It 
was  strange  indeed  that  he  should 
call  upon  the  whole  body  of  the 
house  to  decide  the  point,  mere- 
ly for  his  personal  satisfaction* 
After  what  had  occurred,  it  would 
be  even  stranger  still  if  the  re* 
verend  lord  did  not  undertake  to 
go  through  the  whole  argument 
of  the  learned  counsel,  and  prove 
in  what  way  he  had  deviated  from 
the  line  the  house  had  directed 
him  to  follow.  This  would  afford 
the  house  a  singular  advantac;e, 
especially  as  the  counsel  had  him- 
self stated  that  he  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  the  pre- 
cise points  to  which  he  was  to  di- 
rect his  observations. 

Mr.  Brougham  havmgagain  ta- 
ken 
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ken  his  station  at  thebar,  proceed* 
ed  : — In  adverting  to  the  question 
of  time,  he  had  called  upon  the 
honstf  to  proceed  without  delay, 
and  one  answer  he  had  anticipated 
was,  that  the  supporters  of  the  bill 
would  say,  that  they  were  not  yet 
prepared  with  their  evidence.  To 
this  he  was  endeavouring  to  reply 
when  Le  had  been  interrupted ;  he 
was  attempting  to  show  that  the 
confidentiai  servants  of  the  crown 
were  placed  in  this  dilemma,—- 
either  that  they  were  satisfied,  that 
there  was  some  ground,  some  co- 
lour for  the  accusation,  which 
might  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  not 
proceeding  immediately;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  they  were  not 
ready  to  go  on,  because  they  had 
been  taken  by  surprise,  because  the 
bill  had  been  forced  upon  them, 
and  because  they  themselves,  ut- 
terly disbelievine  every  tittle  of 
charge  against  Uie  queen,  could 
not  be  prepared  with  testimony  to 
support  the  preamble.  He  nad 
rencured  humbly,  and  out  of  re- 
spect for  the  ministers  of  the  crown^ 
to  assert,  that  if  they  had  believed, 
he  did  not  say  any  material  part  of 
the  alleviations,  but  any  part  how- 
ever  insignificant,  they  never  would 
have  pursued  that  line  of  conduct 
which  was  now  notorious ;  they 
never  would  have  consented  that 
her  majesty  should  remain  abroad 
unmolested,  without  any  measure 
of  degradation  or  divorce,  exposing 
the  dignity  and  honour  of  the 
crown^  and  the  morals  of  the  coun* 
try  where  she  resided : — the  firit 
to  be  lowered,  and  the  last  to  be 
contaminated.  Hiey  had  offered 
her  a  splendid^  a  royal  revenue ; 
she  was  to  live  where  she  chose,  tq 
be  announced  at  foreign  courts  as 
the  lawful  and  rightrul  queen  of 
England ;  andi  above  all,  tht  mi- 


nisters ofthe  crown  were  them- 
selves to  move  addresses  to  her  in 
parliament*  Was  it  to  be  credited, 
that  they  would  have  acquiesced 
in  all  this  if  they  had  given  a  mo- 
ment's belief  to  any  part  of  the 
statements  in  the  preamble  ? 

Having  dealt  with  this  topic,  so 
far  at  least  as  to  bring  it  within 
the  notice  of  their  lordships,  he 
begged  once  again  to  be  aUowed 
to  implore  Uie  nouse,  to  mark  the 
painful  situation  in  which  her  ma- 
jesty was  placed.  He  said  nothing 
ofthe  condition  in  which  her  coun- 
sel stood :  they  must  do  their  duty» 
and  had  no  right  to  complain;  but 
the  situation  of  the  queen  was  hard 
indeed.  Before  any  step  had  been 
taken  against  her  ;  before  her  title 
had  been  disputed;  before  even 
men's  minds  were  made  up  that 
any  thing  should  be  done  -,  various 
measures  had  been  adopted  to  stig- 
matize and  degrade  her.  If  those 
who  had  hitherto  prosecuted  this 
business  were  indeed  aware  of  the 
full  weight  of  the  evidence ;  if  they 
relied  upon  it ;  if  they  knew  that 
it  must  in  the  end  lead  to  a  con- 
viction of  enormous  guilt ;  they 
still  had  happily  contrived  that  the 
bitterest  stigma,  the  basest  degra- 
dation, should  precede  even  that 
conviction.  rlow  unspeakably 
more  severe  was  the  lot  of  the 
queen  i  how  infinitely  more  un- 
just the  treatment  she  had  expe- 
rienced, since  it  appeared  that  the 
first  J(tep  uken  to  ensure  her  a  fair 
and  an  impartial  trial^was  pre- 
viously to  sentence  her,— or  rather 
to  pass  over  the  form  of  sentence* 
as  they  passed  over  the  evidence— 
and  to  inflict  a  punishment  that 
had  never  been  awarded,  arising 
out  of  a  trial  that  had  never  been 
bad !  and  all  this  for  the  purpose, 
fprapothf  of  securing  bo**  after- 
wardst 
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war$!t,  a  caTrn  and  anprejudiced 
hearing.     Of  this  the  qeeen  now 
complained :  she  could  not  com- 
plain before,  becanK  till  now  she 
never  knew  that  she  was  to  be  put 
npon  her  trial.    Under  these  cir- 
cumstances she  had  a  right  to  re- 
monstrate, that  the  first  step  to- 
wards bringing  her  to  her  trial  was, 
not  only  to  deprive  her  of  the  pre- 
sumpttonof  Iaw,(falselycalled  mer- 
ciful»  because  it  was  only  j  ust* )  that 
ontil  the  accused  were  convicted^ 
she  should  be  deemed  innocent : 
bat  to  deprive  her  of  it,  not  by  ge- 
neral expressions  and  vague  insi- 
nuations, but  by  affixing  a  stain 
npon  her  forehead,  which  compell- 
ed every  man  who  resorted  to  his 
church,  to  see  in  the  very  service  of 
Grodf  that  a  crying  injustice  had 
been  done  to  his  fellow  subject. 
From  all  such  persons  as  had  in- 
flicted this  odious  stigma }  from 
all  such  authorities ;  from  every 
species  of  extra-judicial  proceed- 
ing ;  from  every  cast*  colour,  and 
shade,  of  party  feeling ;  from  every 
kind  of  oppression  and  indignity  ; 
her  majesty  appealed  to  this  nouse* 
She  came  before  their  lordships  as 
die  highest  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture, toe  supreme  court  of- judica- 
ture ;  she  claimed  protection  from 
chose  who  were  now  trying  her  by 
bill,  and  who  hereafter  might  be 
called  upon  to  try  her  by  tmneach* 
nent ;  who  were  now  legislatingt 
when  they  mi^ht  at  some  future 
period  be  required  to  sit  in  judge- 
ment :  but  whether  acting  in  the 
one  capacity  or  in  the  other^  with 
the  confidence  of  injured  innocence 
she  flung  herself  upon  the  house, 
and  trusted  that  no  mixture  .of 
party;  no  presence  of  interested 
persons ;  no  adventitious  influence 
exercised  out  of  doors;  no  sup* 
posed  want  of  sympathy  with  the 


feeUnes  of  the  country;  no  alleged* 
thoii^  falsely  alleged,  tendency 
on  the  part  of  their  lordships  to 
truckle  to  royal  favour  would  stand 
between  the  queen  and  justice,  or 
prevent  her  case  from  receiving  a 
fair,  impartial^  and  an  unpreju- 
diced decision.  She  appealed  tp 
their  lordships  with  the  more  con- 
fidence, because  she  knew  that 
the  house  was  composed  of  the 
most  illustrious  peers,  spiritual  as 
well  as  temporal,  that  any  nation 
of  the  world  could  boast. 

Mr.  Denman  inmiediately  fol- 
lowed on  the  same  side.  In  sub- 
mitting to  their  lordships  those 
prayers  not  contained  in  her  ma- 
jesty's netition,  he  was  placed  in 
a  singularly  diflicult  situation  be- 
tween the  instructions  he  had  that 
morning  received  from  his  royal 
client  and  the  directions  of 
the  house.  It  would  immediate- 
ly occur  to  every  man,  that 
when  a  charge  of  this  weighty 
nature  had  received  the  sanction 
of  a  bill — when  that  bill,  which 
had  been  once  read,  imported  not 
only  degradation  from  rank,  but 
the  dissolution  of  an  existing  mar- 
riages—considerations of  a  very 
di&rent  kind  must  have  throng- 
ed into  the  mind  of  the  party  ac- 
cused than  any  questions  as  to 
the  mere  mode  and  time  of  such 
a  proceeding.  He  would  not 
conceal  from  their  lordships  that 
he  and  his  learned  friend  had  re- 
ceived from  their  illustrious  client 
one  especially  delegated  duty* 
namely,  to  press  upon  the  house 
the  absolute  necessity,  if  justice 
were  to  be  done,  that  this  most 
extraordinary,  most  anomalous, 
and  most  unprecedented  proceed- 
ing should  be  brought  to  the 
speediest  possible  conclusion. 
Therefore^  by  the  instruction  of 
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tbe  house  as  to  the  iiumner»  he 
had  not  been  so  much  taken  hj 
surprise^  though  her  majesty  did 
not  presume  to  prescribe  what 
course  their  lordships  ought  to 
pursue :  but  the  question  of  time 
was  of  the  last  importance,  be- 
cause, unquestionably,  if  these 
heav]r  charges  were  to  remain  a 
ranklingpoison  in  the  public  mind, 
afflicting  even  that  judicature 
which  might  ultimately  be  called 
upon  to  pronounce  as  to  the  queen*s 
guilt  or  innocence,  he  should  de- 
spair of  a  iust  decision  from  the 
united  wisdom  of  the  world*  On 
a  former  occasion  her  majesty 
had  submitted  an  application, 
that  the  secret  committee,  which 
she  was  informed  had  been  in- 
structed to  report,  should  not  en- 
ter upon  the  inquiry  until  she 
were  provided  with  the  means  of 
defence:  thstt  petition,  like  the 
request  of  yesterday,  was  reject- 
ed. He  alluded  to  diis  fact,  be- 
cause he  was  anxious,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  show  that  there  was 
no  inconsistency  in  then  requuing 
delay,  and  now  most  eamestlv 
entreating  the  house  that  the  biU 
just  introduced  should  be  allow- 
ed to  take  its  unobstructed  course, 
that  the  whole  might  arrive  at 
the  most  speedy  termination.  It 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  an 
accused  female,  and  that  female 
a  <}ueen,  would  willingly  allow 
an  imputation  of  this  kind  to  rest 
upon  her  without  asserting  her 
innocence,  and  defying  her  ad- 
versaries to  the  proof  of  her  guilt. 
If  any  delay  occurred,  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  see  that  the  public 
sympathy,  so  powerfully  excited 
on  this  occasion,  for  the  injured 
su£Ferer,  migbt  be  perverted  and 
poUuted  by  such  charges  goix^ 
fcnth  to  the  world  in  tl^  authon- 


tative  shape  of  a  bOL  Howem 
imperfect,  then,  her  means  of  de^ 
fence ;  however  deprived  of  the 
instruments  to  repel  so  deadly  an 
atuck  upon  her  honour,  the  queen 
was  anxious  to  meet  her  accusers 
face  to  £ace«-if  possible  at  this 
very  instant,  but,  at  fiirdiest,  after 
the  lapse  of  only  24  hours.  No 
injustice  could  be  done  by  such  a 
course— there  was  nothine  to  pre* 
vent  the  production  of  allthe  evi^ 
dence  aj^inst  her,  because  that 
evidence  had  already  >been  sub* 
mitted  to  a  secret  conunittee; 
the  whole  case,  on  the  part  of 
the  crown,  had  been  heard  by  a 
body  which  had  felt  itself  war* 
ranted,  m  the  character  of  a  grand 
jury,  to  pronounce  upon  the  acr 
cusadon,  ai>d  to  call  upon  the 
queen  to  reply  to  it. 

He  was  aware  that  that  com- 
mittee sat  to  examine  the  contents 
of  a  sealed  bag — he  was  aware 
also,  that  a  second  bag  was  sub- 
mitted to  its  consideiation ;  but 
he  presumed  that  iu  deliberatioiis 
took  a  wider]  nm|;e.  Speaking 
as  an  English  subject  of  a  com^ 
mittee  of  the  higher  house  o£  the 
English  parliament,  he  was  coa* 
fident  that  it  could  not  have  pro* 
ceeded  upon  written  docuoMOfes 
alone ;  acting  as  a  grand  Jury  on 
charges  of  the  most  atrocious  de» 
scription,  it  could  not  have  decide 
ed  without  the  examination  of  a 
single  witness,  or  without  seeing 
a  smgle  person  from  whose  con- 
duct and  deportment  it  could 
judge  of  the  truth  or  falsdiood  of 
the  fearful  accusations.  The 
same  evidence  produced  before 
the  secret  committee  last  week 
might  be  brought  before  the 
whole  house  to-morrow;  the 
queen  would  then  have  an  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  confronting  her  fom  ca« 
lumniators, 
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hiitiniatorsy  and  of  conrinctng  tHe 
world  that  the  verdict  of  the 
grand-juiy  commttteey  if  not  false, 
because  it  was  (bunded  upon  tes- 
timony of  some  kindy  however 
disfi;racefuly  was  at  least  erroneous 
and  mistaken.  In  all  our  courts 
of  justice  such  was  the  ordinary 
and  established  course :  the  grand 
jury  itself  was  composed  of  per* 
sons  wholly  indifferent;  uiey 
were  summoned  by  a  compulso- 
ry process  and  by  a  sworn  officer ; 
and  if  he  were  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  parties,  by  an  old 
statute  the  bills  found  by  the 
gnaid  jury  he  had  summoned 
were  null  and  void :  the  witnesses 
enuntned  were  all  sworn  in  open 
court;  and  lastly,  the  true  bill, 
by  being  filed,  commenced  its  first 
stage  or  proceeding.  If  the  same 
course  had  been  pursued  in  this 
cas^  where  would  be  the  injus- 
tice of  pressing  it  forward  imme- 
diately? On  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  the  prosecutor  and  the 
accused  were  by  law  entitled  to 
delay  ;  but  this  case  was  difierent, 
and  the  royal  lady  for  whom  be 
appeared  demanded  immediate 
inquiry,  and  called  upon  her  ac- 
cusers to  prove  their  case,  that 
she  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
vindicating  her  slandered  fame, 
and  covenng  them  with  shame 
and  ignominy.  In  looking  at  the 
analogies  of  common  law,  and  in 
mentioning  the  words  *' ju/y''  and 
**  couru  <»  justice,'*  he  was  well 
aware  how  inferior  those  institu- 
tions were  to  the  illustrious  body 
he  was  now  addressing.  Yet, 
though  their  lordships  had  adopt- 
ed many  of  the  principles  by 
^ich  chey  were  guided,  it  was 
somewhat  strange  to  observe  how 
complete  a  contrast  the  whole  of 
this  proceeding  formed  to  the  or- 


dxnfoj  and  regoiar  trial  of  a 
Briti^  subject.  As  a  British  stt1> 
ject  the  queen  now  stood  before 
their  lordships ;  as  a  British  sub- 
ject she  claimed  not  to  be  ezclodp 
ed  from  rights  which  the  meanest 
individual  m  her  kingdom  enjoy*. 
ed«  She  asked  for  no  privilege-- 
for  no  favour-^for  no  advantage ; 
justice,  and  strict  justice  only» 
constituted  the  whole  of  her  de- 
mand. 

It  was  difficult  to  separate  the 
question  as  to  time  from  the  nature 
of  the  ofience  and  the  character  of 
the  proceeding :  in  this  respect  he 
mignt  therefore  be  guilty  of  some 
unintentional  infringement  of  the 
directions  of  the  house ;  but  so  es- 
sential was  the  urging  of  thgsf 
points  to  the  interests  of  his  illuft- 
triousclient,  that  he  should  venturp 
to  proceed  with  them  until  iaten* 
rupted  by  the  house.  In  the  first 
]>lace,  this  was  a  bill  of  degrada- 
tion and  divorce,  without  die  ii^ 
tervention  of  a  jury  or  the  sen- 
tence of  a  spiritual  court ;  2nd 
he  need  not  remind  the  houses 
that  in  a  case  between  two  sub^ 
jectsthose  wholesome  forms  could 
not  have  been  avoided.  In  the 
case  of  the  king,  such  a  mode  of 
proceeding,  it  was  true,  could 
not  be  adopted ;  but  he  was  not 
aware  that  the  objection  applied 
to  the  prince  or  Wales,  even 
though  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
regent;  and  in  the  bill  it  was 
charged  that  the  misconduct  of 
the  queen  had  condnued  for  six 
years.  He  had  a  right  to  pre- 
sume, therefore,  that  until  latelv 
no  sufficient  ground  had  existed, 
or  the  ordinary  course  would 
have  been  pursued.  Did  it  fol- 
low, however,  that  every  thing 
was  to  be  taken  for  granted  in 
the  same  way  as  if  the  usual 
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fenns  had  been  itrictir  obsenred  ? 
On  the  contrary,  if  tne  mode  of 
defence  famished  bjr  the  interven- 
tion of  a  jury  were  denied,  it 
seemed  to  n>llow  from  these  pre* 
mises  that  no  divorce  could  now 
be  obtained.  The  royal  charac* 
ters  cf  both  parties  to  this  suit 
were  here  laid  aside ;  and,  in  con- 
sidering in  what  respects  the  con- 
jugal contract  had  been  violated, 
and  the  consequences  that  -ought 
to  result,  it  would  be  fit  that  the 
house  should  strictly  examine 
what  had  been  the  conduct  of 
both  the  exalted  individuals  con- 
cerned; It  would  be  its  duty  to 
examine  whether  the  wife  had  had 
no  reason  to  complain— whether 
any  circumstancesof  recrimination 
could  be  advanced — and  whether 
the;  abandonment  and  destitution 
of  die  wife,  if  it  had  not  cleared 
her  of  moral  guilt,  had  not  at 
kast  deprived  me  husband  of  his 
remedy.  In  all  he  was  now  ad- 
vancing he  did  not  for  a  moment 
concede  that  it  was  possible  for 
her  majesty  to  have  been  guilty 
of  the  roul  charges  against  her ; 
but  if  the  house  £ottld  for  a  time 
be  persuaded  by  some  infamous 
witnesses  to  belteve'that  there  was 
the  shadow  of  truth  in  them-— 
even  if  he  admitted,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  a  degree  dF 
criminality  did  attach  to  the  queen 
on  these  accusations,  which  no- 
thing but  the  most  infernal  ma- 
lignity could  have  invented— still 
she  might  be  able,  by  the  circum* 
stances  of  recrimination  to  which 
he  had  alluded,  to  defend  herself 
sufficiently  against  the  operation 
of  this  bill.  Was  it  then  too 
much  to  ask  that  one  moment's 
needless  delay  should  not  occur, 
liiat  the  queen  mi^ht  know  her 
accusers,  see  the  witnesses^  proTe 


their  mfamT,  and  establish  hef 
own  purity  i  As  to  the  mode  of 
proceeding,  it  was  her  majesty's 
pleasure  tiiat  her  counsel  should 
urge,  as  indispensable,  that  she 
should  be  furnished  with  a  list  of 
the  witnesses  against  her :  it  was, 
in  fact,  so  obviously  necessary, 
that  he  could  conceive  nothing 
more  alarming  than  thfit  any  one 
who  might  sit  in  judgement  upon 
her  should  for  one  instant  doubt 
its  propriety.  It  had  been  doubt- 
ed whether  this  was  not  a  case  of 
high  treason,  and,  if  it  had  been, 
the  law  of  the  land  would  have 
given  the  accused  a  right  to  such 
a  list ;  and  because  the  proceed- 
ing was  separated  by  such  nice 
and  merelv  technical  differences, 
was  it  fit  that  it  should  be  with- 
held? In  every  case,  indeed^ 
where  a  grand  jury  intervened, 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  were 
of  course  indorsed  upon  the  bilU 
and  a  full  opportunity  was  afford- 
ed, long  betbre  the  trial,  of  tm* 
peaching  their  character  or  their 
principles.  Did  the  house  mean, 
with  such  dreadful  charges  im* 
pending  over  the  head  of  the 
queen  of  England,  to  say  that 
hers  was  the  only  case  to  be  ex- 
cepted—that  a  right  granted  to 
the  meanest  subject  was  to  be  de- 
nied her  ?  If  so,  it  would  become 
the  counsel  of  the  queen  to  consi- 
der well  whether  it  would  not  be 
their  duty,  not  only  to  their  ill- 
fated  and  illustrious  client,  but  to 
the  world,  to  abandon  her  defence, 
and  to  leave  her  accusers,  who 
thus  pursued  her  in  defiance  of 
the  protections  of  the  law  and  the 
dictates  of  common  justice,  to  the 
indignation  and  vengeance  of  poi* 
terity. 

In  addition  to  her  claim  for  a 

litt  of  the  witnesses,  her  majeity 
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^pected  that  the  rest  of  this  grave 
|>TOceeding    should  not  form  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  law.    From  the  days  of 
Henry  the  Vlllth  to  the  present 
moment  no  precedent  could  be 
found  to  guide  a  parliamentary 
decision  :  this  was  the  first  at- 
tempt of  the  kind  since  the  reign 
of  the  arbitary  sovereign  to  whom 
he  had  alluded ;  in  the  interval, 
the  mild  principles  of  Englidilaw, 
which  protected  the  weak  from 
the  vindictive  vengeance  of  the 
strong,  had  prevailed^  and  cases 
of  this  kind  had  been  left  to  the 
ordinary  tribunals.    Though  bills 
of  attainder  and  bills  of  pains  and 
penalties  had  been  pa^ed,  they 
were  in  general  matters  of  regret 
to  constitutional  minds ;  but  uiey 
had  always  received  ono  sweep- 
ing     apology-— state     necessity. 
Could  it  be  pretended  that  this 
apology  existed    in  the  present 
case,  when  six  years  of  miscon- 
duct had  elapsed  without  trials 
complaint,    or    remonstrance— 
when  it  was  known  that  a  com- 
mission had  been  laboriously  em- 
ployed abroad  in  sifting  rubbish 
tor  evidence  which  was  sSterwards 
embodied  into  a  report,  and  when 
that  report  had  been  long  in  the 
bands  of  the  advisers  of  the  crown 
without    any  proceeding    being 
founded  upon  it  ?  All  pretence  of 
state  necessity  then  being  wanting, 
as  far  as  dispatch  was  concerned, 
would  it  be  said  that  it  existed  on 
the  ground  of  danger  arising  from 
spurious  issue?    Where  was  the 
proof  of  any  connexion  to  pro- 
duce a  foreign  oflBipring  to  claim 
succession  to  the  crown  ?  Admit- 
ting, however,  this  plea  of  state 
necessity,  it  was  the  desire,  the 
claim    of  her  majesty,    that  it 
should  be  immediately  carried  in- 
1820. 


to  exectttioQ.    He  wished  to  o&r 
another  consideration  to  their  lord* 
ships ;  and  whether  it  fell  strictly 
within  the  order  they  had  issued 
he  would  not  determine  |  but  it 
was  the  desire  of  the  queen  that 
this  application  should  be  made 
to  the  house.    She  had  heatd  of 
witnesses  by  scores,  by  hundreds 
—and,  if  by  thousands  consider** 
ing  the  quaiter  from  whence  these 
charges  proceeded,  she  would  not 
have  been  surprised :  her  humble 
request,  therefore,  was,  that  all 
the    evidence   contained   in  the 
green  bags  should  be  communt-' 
cated  to  her  majesty  and  the  pub^ 
lie.    She  wished  to  shelter  herself 
under  no  concealment-^the  more 
the  case  was  sifted,  the  more  her 
own  innocence  and  the  guilt  of 
her  enemies  would  be  appsi|^nt« 
She  wished  for  every  thing  Cb  be 
conducted    openly,    fairly,    and 
without  reserve.    She  feared  no- 
thing from  inquiry,  or  from  the 
utmost  publicity^  on  the  contra- 
ry, she  invited  and  courted  it,  and 
therefore  was  most  anxious  that 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  should 
be  disclosed,  that  the  full  means 
of  investigation  as  to  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  testimony 
might  be  afforded  to  her« 

He  had  already  stated  more 
than  once,  he  feared  too  often, 
that  he  had  no  guide  in  an  ano- 
malous case  like  the  present,  but 
in  the  principles  of  the  common 
law  of  £nfi;land :  that  common 
law  knew  of  no  secret  connmittees 
— no  tribunals  where  the  most  il* 
lustrious  persons  might  be  accu- 
sed and  condemned  without  a 
hearing;  and  he  only  entreated 
that  the  same  forms  and  modes 
pursued  in  the  lower  courts  should 
be  adopted  here,  bv  which  the 
queen  would  enjoy  the  fullest  op- 
L  portunity 
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portunity  of  vindication  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment:  she 
would  then  be  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion where  she  might  examine  how 
far  the  conjugal  relation  had  been 
preserved  on  both  sides— whether 
It  had  not  been  at  least  first  vio- 
lated by  her  accuser  in  almost 
every  particular  in  which  a  queen 
could  nave  a  right  to  complain  of 
her  royal  husband.  Whether,  af- 
ter the  proof  of  such  allegations, 
the  house  would  think  fit  to  pro- 
ceed at  all,  and  to  pass  the  bill 
upon  the  table,  it  was  not  for  him 
to  state  ;  but  if  injustice  must  be 
done,  he  trusted  it  would  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  parties  were 
thus  far  upon  equal  terms — they 
were  man  and  wife ;  and  if,  in 
the  course  of  what  he  or  his  learn- 
ed friend  had  said,  any  thing  had 
dropped  which  might  be  thought 
to  bear  hard  upon  the  stronger 
party,  he  tnisted  it  would  be  at- 
tributed to  the  zeal  they  felt  in 
advocating  the  cause  of  the  weak- 
er. 

It  had  been  said,  that  this  was  a 
bill  of  divorce,  not  of  pains  and 
penaltiej :  he  knew  not  what  hea- 
vier pains,  what  severer  penalties^ 
could  be  devised  or  inflicted,  than 
hurling  an  individualfrom  the  high- 
est rank  in  station,  and  the  loftiest 
point  in  character,  to  the  lowest 
level  and  the  basest  degradation ; 
and  that  by  the  proceeding  of  a 
secret  tribunal ;  hy  the  constitution 
of  which,  all  vindication  was  pre- 
cluded, while  it  lent  a  too  ready 
ear  to  the  vilest  aspersions.  Was 
there  no  pain,  no  penalty,  in  being 
degraded  from  the  rank  of  queen 
ot  England  }  and  for  a  supposed 
crime,  the  commission  of  which 
would  cover  the  individual  with 
never-dying  infamy  ?  If  there  ever 
was  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  in 


the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  it 
was  the  measure  now  upon  the  ta* 
ble.  If,  however,  pains  and  penal* 
ties  meant  only  temporal  punish- 
ment, fine,  imprisonment^  and  cor- 
p>oral  infliction,  then  he  insisted 
that  this  bill  contained  no  protec* 
tion  of  the  queen  from  those  pains 
and  penalties.  After  the  degra- 
dation of  character  which  this  bill 
would  inflict,  she  would  still  be 
subject  to  impeachment ;  still  ex- 
posed to  the  penal  consequences  of 
this  imputed  crime.  He  was  a? 
ware  that  in  pleading  thus  weakly* 
though  zealously,  he  had  done 
great  injustice  to  the  cause  he  was 
employed  to  advocate :  it  might 
have  been  better  had  he  been  silent, 
and  left  unimpaired  on  the  minds 
of  their  lordships,  the  effect  of  the 
speech  of  his  learned  friend.  He 
entreated  the  house  to  give  tlie  full 
effect  to  all  the  arguments  his 
learned  coadjutor  had  so  forcibly 
advanced ;  and  he  was  sure  that 
the  deep  impression  they  had  made 
could  not  be  easily  obliterated; 
and  he  concluded  by  expressing 
his  fervent  hope,  tliat  tlie  house 
would  still  do  the  queen  that  jus- 
tice, which,  from  the  extraordinary 
course  of  proceeding  hitherto  a- 
dopted,  there  was  but  too  little  rea- 
son to  expect. 

Counsel  were  then  ordered  to 
withdraw. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that 
some  delay  would  be  requisite  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  proceeding  with  the  bill.  The 
re^lar  interval  between  the  first 
ana  second  reading  of  bills  of  this 
kind,  was  a  fortnight.  He  wished 
that  as  little  delay  as  possible,  con- 
sistent with  the  interests  of  justice, 
and  the  usual  coarse  of  their  lord- 
ships* proceedings,  should  inter- 
vene in  the  present  case :  but  spme 
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tiiii^miill  be  tcqaved*  for  making 
the  necessary  arrang^meots  £or 
feecuringa numerous  attendance  of 
their  lordsbips^and  the  presence  of 
the  learned  jodges.  Htiwouldpro* 
pe9e  to^  &x  Monday  nezti  sa  the 
da^  ms  which  he  weald  be  able  to 
ittifee  to  thetr  lordships  v?hea  he 
tfaougbt  it  would  be  convenient  to 
read  the  bill  a  second  time^  and  td 
neaiioii  the  order  of  proceeding* 
Locd  Holland  did  not  intend  at 
irst  to  address  their  lordships,  but 
he  coidd  not  help  makiM  an  ob* 
senration  or  two  on  what  nad  fall* 
en  from  the  noble  earl  opposite* 
After  he  had  submitted  certain  pa* 
pers  to  their  lordships ;  after  he 
had  naoved  for  a  committee  to  ex« 
amine  these  papers;  after  that  com* 
mittee  had  finished  their  labours 
and  noade  their  report }  and  after 
the  aohle  esirl»  in  consequence  of 
that  report,  had  brought  in  a  bill, 
which  had  been  read  a  first  timey 
the  illustrious  individual  whose  in- 
terests and  character  were  affected 
by  these  proceedings,  applied  for 
an  inamediate  trial,  and  the  noble 
earl  proposed  delay.  On  what 
grocuHi  was  this  delay  prQpo&ed  ? 
The  noble  earl  said  that  it  was 
Usual  to  allow  an  interval  of  a 
fortnight  to  intervene  between  the 
first  and  second  reading  of  biHs  of 
this  kind.  What  did  the  noble  earl 
mean  by  this  comparison  ?  He 
(lord  Holland)  asked  m  the  name 
of  the  illustriotts  lady  concerned  ; 
he  adced,  for  the  honour  of  their 
lordships ;  he  asked,  for  the  sake 
of  die  people  of  England ;  whether 
this  was  a  bill  like  those  common 
bills  introduced  for  rdief  at  the  in* 
stance  of  any  other  mdtvidiia],and 
not  a  btU  of  pains  and  penalties  } 
.Whatever  aught  be  said  by  thenp* 
ble  earl,  he  could  not  consider  it 
iaany  other  light,  than  a  biU  of 


pains  and  penalties  panaking  of 
die  nature  of  a  bill  of  attainder 
aild  inflicting  a  species  of  punish- 
ment,  which  could  not  be  imposed 
by  the  usual  course  of  law.  Do^ 
mo^  the  whdle  of  this  discussioiii 
their  lordships  had  heard  mneh  of 
precedent  i.but  what  was  die  pre^ 
cedent  on  whidi  it  was*  now^  plro* 
posed  to  act  ?  The^e  biflsof  patne 
and  penalties  were  exceptions,  ta 
all  principle^  to  ail  rule^  to  all  form^ 
ana  precedent.  The  ndbleearl  ha^ 
given  his  bill  k  double  character^ 
that  of  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  of 
pains  and  penalties :  but  as  it  vras 
not  a  common  bill  of  dirorce^  he 
was  not  endCled  to  fellow  the  mlee 
^ich  governed  their  brdshipsia 
such  caxes ;  but  ought  to  proceed 
as  was  usual  with  buls  of  did  lattec 
description,  where  they  iatunediate* 
ly  went  to  trial  He  Hord  HoU 
land)  did  not  say  but  that  reasone 
for  delay  mj^ht  be  given.  He  ad- 
mitted die  force  ot  one  of  those 
slated  by  the  noble  earl,  namely^ 
the  absence  of  the  learned  judges  % 
but  he  could  not  see  the  force  tl( 
die  other.  The  analogies  of  com* 
mon  law  could  not  here  be  folloWi* 
ed.  He  called  upon  the  noble  earl 
opposite,  therefore,  to  state  what 
were  his  other  grounds  of  delay  i 
and  what  he  meant  by  necessarfc 
arrangements  i  Under  that  term 
did  he  include  the  necessity  for  for* 
ther  evidence  ?  Let  that  point  be 
well  understood.  Were  their  lord«< 
nhips  to  conceive  that  the  evidence 
already  collected,  was  not  snft^ 
cient  to  support  the  charges  cMfthe 
bill  i-  Were  they  to  undentahd^ 
that  the  evidence  submitted  to  tfaa 
committee  was  insufficient  to  sop^ 
port  the  ch^fres  ?  And  was  it  ncr 
cessary  tp  wait  undl  more  was  ie» 
oeived  from  abroad  i  The  pro* 
ceeffings  against  her  majesty  had 
L5{  been 
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been  going  on  for  a  year.  His 
majesty's  government  had  been 
collecting  depositions  for  so  long  a 
tiroe.  The  noble  earl  must  have 
con$idered»  often  deeply,  what 
course  of  proceeding  it  was  proper 
for  hiniy  in  such  circumstances, 
and  with  such  evidence,  to  pursue ; 
and  yet  he  was  not  now  prepared 
to  state  when  he  would  be  ready 
to  go  on  with  the  trial.  As  this 
was  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties, 
the  usual  course  pursued  in  di- 
vorce bills  ought  not  to  be  follow- 
ed; and,, after  the  powerful  appeal 
which  their  lordships  had  beard 
from  her  majesty's  counsel  against 
delay,  no  unnecessary  delay  ought 
to  be  interposed.  If  time  was  ne- 
cessary, letthenobleearl  state  why, 
and  for  what.  Let  the  house  be 
put  in  possession  of  clear  and  di- 
stinct leasonswhy  he  postpones  the 
statement  of  his  plan  of  proceed- 
ing y  let  the  public,  who  felt  such 
an  eager  interest  in  what  was  pass- 
ing before  their  lorddiips,  see  the 
reasonableness  of  the  noble  earl's 
proposition  ;  and  then  their  lord- 
ships would  acquiesce ;  and  the 
public  would  feel  the  same  acqui- 
escence as  their  lordships* 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  explain- 
ed. In  the  first  place,  as  had  been 
mentioned  by  the  noble  baron,  he 
would  allow  that  this  was  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties,  conveying  with 
It  the  consequences  of  a  divorce. 
It  was  not  a  bill  of  divorce  ;  for  a 
bill  of  divorce  was  an  application 
of  one  person  to  be  relieved,  on  ac- 
count of  adultery,  from  the  ma- 
trimonial ties  contracted  with 
another.  This  was  not  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  one  individual  from 
anodier ;  but  for  the  relief  of  the 
states  which  was  supposed  to  be  ag- 
grieved by  the  acts  of  an  individu- 
al.    He  (lord  Liverpool)  saw  no 


reason  for  alterinflr  the  notice  wfatdi 
he  proposed  for  Monday.  To  say 
that  their  lordships  ought  to  pro- 
ceed to-morrow,  at  7  o'clock,  be- 
cause counsel  required  them  to 
commence  within  24?  hours,  ap- 
peared to  him  absurd.  The  last 
time  the  learned  counsel  addressed 
their  lordships  they  asked  for  a  de- 
lay of  9  or  1 0  weeks.  He  did  not 
mention  this  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
sinuating any  thini^  against  the 
learned  couuseL  He  was  aware 
that  different  circumstances  might 
render  the  two  requests  consistent  | 
but  he  mentioned  the  fact,  to  sholv 
that  a  preparation  for  the  one,  was 
not  what  would  enable  th^m  to 
comply  with  the  other.  He  would 
not  enter  into  the  case;  but  he 
would  mention^  that  three  weeks 
intervened  between  the  first  and 
second  reading  of  bishop  Atterba- 
ry's  bill,  and  yet  that  was  consi- 
dered a  proceeding  forthwith*  He 
delayed  his  motion  till  Monday; 
that  he  might  be  able  to  ascertain 
when  a  full  attendance  of  their 
lordships,  and  the  presence  of  the 
judges,  could  be  obtained.  These 
were  his  only  reasons  for  pro- 
posing delay. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdown  said, 
that  although  he  was  not  prepared 
to  accede  to  the  request  ot  her  ma- 
jesty, that  their  lordships  would 
proceed  in  24/  hours  with  the  trial, 
yet  he  was  convinced  that  their 
lordships  ought  not  to  let  more 
than  24  hours  pass  without  consi* 
dering  when  they  were  to  proceed. 
The  interests  of  justice  and  the  re- 
quests of  her  majesty  demanded  of 
them,  that  they  should  not  allow 
four  days  to  intervene  without  con- 
sidering when  and  how  they  were 
to  beein  the  trial*  He  could  scarce- 
ly believe  that  the  noble  earl,  in 
possession  of  all  the  facts,  aQd  ac- 
customed, 
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customedf  as  he  must  be,  to  reflect 

deeply  on  the  measure  before  the 
house — having  moved  for  a  secret 
committee,  and  having  submitted . 
papers  to  them  on  which  they  had 
reported —  having  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  obtain  the  concurrence  of 
their  lordships  in  all  the  various 
changes  of  proceeding,  should  now 
be  unable  to  point  out  the  course 
which  he  meant  to  pursue,  and 
should  ask  four  days*  delay  to  con- 
sider of  it.  He  thought  24  hours 
quite  sufficient  for  preparation ; 
and  that  the  noble  earl  ought  to- 
morrow to  state  what  his  views 
were  ;  and  to  detail  those  circum-. 
stances,  which  their  lordships  did 
not  know,  but  which  he  must  know, 
regarding  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions, and  the  attendance  of  the 
judges.  The  delay  of  four  days, 
instead  of  enabling  him  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  presence  of  the 
judges,  would  interfere  with  it,  be- 
cause, although  they  had  not  yet 
departed  for  the  important  duties 
which  they  had  to  perform  at  this 
ceason,  they  would  by  Monday, 

The  earl  of  Carnarvon  took  ijie 
samelii\e  of  argument,  and  con- 
tended that  the  noble  earl  should 
give  his  notice  f^r  to-morrow. 
What  would  the  public  think  ? 
How  would  the  illustrious  and  roy- 
al person  accused  feel,  if,,  after 
bringing  forward  such  charges  as 
were  contained  in  the  bill  on  the 
table,  ministers,  by  asking  delay, 
declared  that  they  were  unprepar- 
ed to  carrv  their  projects  into  ef- 
fect ?  If  tney  had  any  reasons  for 
delay,  they  should  be  connectied 
with  great  and  important  interests. 
Nothing  secret,  nothing  that  could 
not  be  revealed,  should  prevent 
ihe  immediate  commencement  and 
steady  termination  of  proceedings 
Fhich  so  completelx  occupied  the 


public  mind.  Ministers  ought  not 
on  the  present,  occasion  to  insult 
the  nation  with  a  show,  which,. in 
the  lamentable  circumstances  .of 
the  royal  family,  would  call  doy:n 
upon  them  nothing  but  general  ex- 
ecration. They  ought  not  to  exbi* 
bit  their  sovereign,  as  an  actor  in 
a  gaudy  pageant,  while  his  consort 
was  subject  to  proceedings  which 
might  degrade  her  to  the  lowest 
abasement.  Let  them  do  their 
duty,  in  advising  their  royal  mas- 
ter to  concur  widi  the  general  feel- 
ing and  wish  of  every  sensible  man 
in  the  countiy  ;  and  postpone  that 
parade  and  pageant  to  a  further 
period,  which  could  not  now 
be  exliibi'.ed  witlK>ut  considerable 
danger  and  general  disapprol^a- 
tlon.  He  never  spoke  with  more 
feeling  or  sincerity  in  his  life  ;  and 
thougn  he  would  now  make  no 
speciBc  motion  on  the  subject,  yet 
if  ministers,  whom  he  implored. to 
reconsider  the  matter,  still  per.'jist- 
ed  in  their  design,  he  would  bring 
forward  a  proposition^  on  a  future 
day,  for  an  address  to  the  crown, 
or  some  other  parliamentary  pj^o-* 
eeeding,  to  postpone  the  corona- 
tion. 

Earl  Grey  sincerely  wished  th-it 
the  observations  of  his  noble  friend 
would  receive  from  ministers  that 
attention  they  deserved, .  and  tkit, 
under  the  present  painful  circum" 
stances,  tlie  coronation  would  i>e 
deferred.  In  saying  this,  he  was 
sure  he  uttered  the  feeling  of 
every  feeling  man  in  the  country. 
With  regara  to  the  point  immedi- 
ately before  them,  he  c<mcurred 
with  his  noble  friends  in  raising 
his  voic^  in  support^  of  the  propo- 
sition against  delay.  Considering 
th^t  tlie  noble  earl  opposite  roust 
have  been  long  in  possession  of  all 
the  facts  and.  circumstances,  and 
L  S        considering 
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CoiisMertttff  llie  intetralf  of  dday 
diat  had  sdready  occoired,  it  was 
nottoo'mQch  to  expect  that  he 
ikould  be  prepared  to  state  imine- 
dimtdy  hb  Tiews  and  proposed 
mode  of  proceeding.  If  it  was  un- 
reasonable  to  expect  that  he  should 
immediately  do  it,  snrely  to^mor* 
row  was  the  most  distant  day  to 
-which  he  ought  topostpone  his  no- 
tice.  The  necessary  arrangements 
were»  and  could  only  be,  of  three 
90tt»*--«itfacr  for  the  production  of 
wtmessesy  or  for  obtaining;  a  full 
attendance  of  their  lordmips,  or 
securing  the  presence  of  judicial 
adrice.  Now,  which  of  tnose  ar* 
rangements  rendered  delay  neces- 
sary? With  respect  to  the  pro- 
duction of  witnesses,  the  evidence 
which  diey  could  give  must  hare 
been  months  ago  collected.  It 
was  impossible^  therefore,  to  con* 
cave  wny  the  noble  earl,  if  he  had 
done  Us  duty,  should  not  be  ready 
widiin  24  hours  to  state  how  he 
meant  to  proceed  with  regard  to 
it.  The  arrancrements  for  secur- 
ing a  full  attendance  of  their  lord- 


tips  could  notoccasion  anydelay ; 
JFor,pamful  as  it  was  at  this  season 
of  the  year  for  their  lordships  to 
begin  a  proceeding  which  might 
occupy  so  much  of  their  time,  he 
was  sure  that  no  personal  conskie* 
ration  would  prevent  them  from 
executing  their  duty.  But,  with 
respect  to  the  judges,  was  it  indis- 
pensable to  have  their  presence  ? 
If  it  was,  he  was  afraic^  that  the 
proceddin?  must  be  muth  further 
postponed,  for  by  Mf^nday  they 
womd  have  departed  for  their  ae- 
^oal  circuits.  By  the  15th  of 
tliis  month,  the  judges  for  the 
northern  circuit  had  appointed  to 
be  at  York,  and  by  theSOthat  Dur- 
-bam.  He  saw  nothing  that  coidd 
1)r'gained  by  postponing  thr  no- 


tice till  'Bfonda^  next,  ami  he 
would  therefore  propose  that  their 
lordshipfrdiould  be  summoned  for 
to-morrow. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  said,  diat 
it  could  make  no  difference  uki- 
matdy,  whether  be  suted  his  plan 
to-morrow  or  on  Monday ;  for, 
widi  regard  to  the  judges,  diey 
would  not  all  go  on  the  chrcQits, 
and  the  presence  of  those  iriio 
were  going  could  be  as  little  com- 
manded in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  The  presence  of  all  the 
judges,  of  course,  would  not- be 
necessary* 

The  earl  of  Dandey  Bocke 
against  the  postponement  ot  Ae 
notice  to  Monday. 

Earl  Grey  said,  that  as  he  oodd 
not  see  any  reason  why  their  lord* 
ships  should  not  be  prepared  to 
decide  this  question  to-morrow  as 
well  as  on  Monday^  he  should  take 
the  sense  of  the  house  on  the 
amendmentt 

The  original  question,  that 
their  lordships  should  be  summon- 
ed for  Monday,  was  then  put,  and 
the  house  divided— » 

Contents     ...    56 
Non-contents    •    ,    19 

'Majority  .  .  .  -87 
In  the  conmions,  the  same  day, 
Mr.  Holford  reported  from  ^e 
committee  appointed  to  Inspect 
the  lords'  joumsds,  that  a  secret 
committee  had  inquired  into  the 
charges  against  her  majesty,  and 
that,  on  their  report,  a  bill  had 
been  brought  in  to  annul  the  mar- 
riage between  George  IV.  and  his 
jM-esent  queen,  Garcmne  Amelia. 
Sir  Ronald  Ferguson  address^ 
ed  the  house  on  the  subject  of  the 
Milan  commission.  Theinventien 
of  that  plan  of  c<dlectinff  eWdence 
against  tier  imyetfy  bfcbnged,  he 
under* 
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understood,  not  to  ministers,  but 
to  the  vice  chancellor,  who  had 
recommended  for  the  mission  a 
person  who  had  long  practised  in 
the  same  court  with  nim,  and  one 
of  whose  notable  qualifications 
was,  that  he  understood  no  lan- 
guage but  English.  A  second 
and  a  third  person  were  joined  in 
the  commission,  and  the  vice  chan- 
cellor, who  was  at  the  head  of  this 
corps  oi  espionage^  went  afterwards 
in  person  to  Milan  in  1818.  The 
commission  had  cost  the  country 
23,000/- ;  during  the  first  five 
months  the  commissioners  drew 
1 1,000/.  He  concluded  with  mov- 
ing an  address  to  his  majesty  for- 
a  copy  of  the  commission  and  in- 
structions to  the  agents  at  Milan, 
and  an  account  of  their  expenses, 
and  the  names  of  those  by  whom 
such  sums  were  respectively  issued. 
Lord  Castlereagh  said,  when 
tlie  proper  time  came,  when  all 
the  facts  of  the  case  were  before 
the  house,  ministers  would  explain 
every  particular  respecting  the 
com  mission.  Ministers  had  not 
fished  for  information  respecting 
her  majesty.  They  had  not  stir- 
red in  the  business  until  reports 
transmitted  from  various  quarters, 
many  of  them  of  the  most  grave 
and  official  character,  compelled 
them,  as  servants  of  the  crown,  to 
institute  an  inquiry.  The  noble 
lord  then  defended  the  conduct  of 
the  vice  chancellor  and  Mr,  Cooke, 
and  concluded  with  moving  the 
previous  question, 

Mr.  Creevey,  in  an  animated 
speech,  approved  of  the  course 
taken  by  the  gallant  general.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Cree- 
vey was  particularly  severe  on  the 
conduct  of  the  vice  chancellor. 

Lord  Castlereagh  then  rose  to 
postpone  the  order  for  taking  the 


message  respecting  the  queen  into 
consideration.  His  lordship  ob- 
served, that  as  the  subject  of  the 
message  would  most  probably 
come  before  them  by  a  bill  from 
the  other  house,  it  would  be  inex- 
pedient now  to  resume  the  debate 
upon  it ;  but  as  the  bill  might  fail 
from  some  technical  informality, 
or  might  be  ultimately  rejected  by 
the  lords,  and  the  matter  would 
thus  revert  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons,  he  should  not  move  to  dis- 
charge the  order  for  to-morrow, 
but  would  postpone  it  to  the  1 5th 
of  August. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  was  for  dis- 
charging the  order. 

Mr.  Bennet,  in  a  long  and  elo- 
quent speech,  complained  of  the 
conduct  of  ministers,  and  ably 
defended  her  majesty;  in  the 
course  of  which  he  was  called  to 
q;:der  by  lord  Castlereagh. 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  he  would 
hf»nceforth  act  in  this  affair  judi- 
cially. He  should  keep  his  mind 
clear  and  unbiassed,  until  the  bill 
now  in  progress  came  before  them. 
He  should  then  do  his  duty  with- 
out fear,  favour  or  affection ;  with- 
out regarding  popular  clamour  on 
one  hand,  or  court  influence  on 
the  other. 

After  some  observations  from 
Mr.  C.  Wynn  and  Mr.  A.  L.  ' 
Keck,  a  short  conversation  took 
place  between  lord  Castlereagh, 
the  speaker,  and  Mr.  Tierney, 
when  it  was  agreed  that  the  order 
should  be  discharged. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of 
supply  was  brought  up,  and  the 
resolutions  agreed  to.  In  answer 
to  a  question  by  Mr.  Hume,  as  to 
the  allowance  proposed  to  be 
made  to  the  queen,  Mr.  Vansittart' 
said  that  the  allowance  made  last 
quarter  was  intended  to  be  conti- 
L  4  nued 
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Doed  till  a  permanent  provision 
could  be  made.  ^ 

July  7.-^  Lord  Castlereagh  mo- 
ved the  second  reading  of  the  alien 
bill. 

Mn  Bemal  opposed  the  mea- 
sure, and  moved  that  the  second 
reading  should  be  postponed  for 
m  months. 

Lord  A*  Hamilton,  colonel 
Davies,  and  Mr.  Ward,  supported 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  B.  Bathurst  supported  the 
original  motion,  and  Mr.  Max- 
well the  amendment,  which,  on  a 
division,  was  negatived  by  113  to 
50 ;  and  the  bill  was  read  a  second 
time. 

House  of  lords,  July  8. — ^The 
royal  assent  was  given  by  com- 
mission to  the  25  millions  exche- 
quer bills  bill,  the  Barbadoes  free 
trade  bill,  the  Newfoundland  fish- 
ery bi]l«  the  Demerara  trade  bill, 
the  quarter  sessions  bill,  the  South- 
wark  bridge  bill,  the  Prury  lane 
theatre  bill,  and  to  a  great  num. 
ber  of  private  bills,  amounting  al- 
together to  about  50» 

in  the  commons,  the  same  day, 
Mr.  H.  Sumner,  on  presenting  the 
report  of  the  aericultural  commit- 
tee, expressed  iiis  regret  that  the 
late  period  of  th^  session  would 
prevent  any  measure  being  taken 
upon  it.  He  felt  it  his  duty  also  to 
state,  that  this  inquiry  had  been  a 
very  limited  one,  and  ought  not 
to  preclude  further  investigation 
at  a  future  period.  His  convic- 
tion was,  that,  unless  much  more 
was  done  than  this  committee  had 
been  able  to  accomplish,  the  dif- 
ficulties under  which  the  agricul- 
tural interest  laboured  must  ulti- 
niately  overwhelm  them. 

Mr.  Western  thought  it  right 
to  st^te  in  the  house,  that  the  com- 
IDittee,  in  their  inquiry,  bad  not 


discovered  frauds,  in  taking  the 
average,  to  any  extent.  The  com- 
mittee had  recommended  a  new 
mode  of  takin?  the  averages,  but 
it  was  one  whicn  would  rather  fa- 
cilitate than  retard  the  opening 
the  ports  in  future. 

House  of  lords,  July  10.— The 
second  reading  of  the  bill  against 
the  queen,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
commencement  o^  the  investiga* 
tion,  was  fixed  for  17th  Aueust. 
The  motion  was  proposed  by 
lord  Liverpool,  and  agreed  to  as 
to  the  same  without  dissent.  The 
noble  earl  expressed  his  amdety 
that  the  inquiry  should  proceed 
as  expeditiously  as  the  adminis- 
tration of  substantial  justice  would 
admit.  The  constitutional  usarn 
in  such  cases,  he  said,  required  tbe 
presence  of  at  least  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  judges  }  and  four  of 
those  learned  persons  would  be 
enabled  to  attend  the  house  at  the 
period  named.  He  entreated 
every  noble  peer  to  attend  con- 
stantly upon  the  investigation,  for 
without  daily  attention  to  the 
course  of  evidence,  their  lordshipi 
could  not  competently  pronounce 
upon  this  great  question. 

Earl  Grey  suggested,  that  to 
ensure  substantial  justice,  and  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  post- 
poning or  suspending  the  proceed- 
mg,  me  noble  earl  should  com- 
municate to  the  queen,  or  her  le- 
gal advisers,  a  specification  of  the 
charges,  and  a  list  of  the  witnesses, 
against  her,  with  the  respective 
abode  and  condition  of  the  latter. 

LordHolla&d  spoke  to  the  same 
e£fect ;  and  quoted  a  standing  or- 
der of  the  house,  together  with 
the  case  of  lord  treasurer  Middle- 
sex, who  was  impeached  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours  in  the 
reign  of  James  h 
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The  earl  of  Liverpool  would 
nerer  assent  to  a  course  whicb  he 
thought  contrary  to  the  usage  of 
parliament,  and  expressed  that,  as 
an  altematiye  he  should  prefer  as- 
senting to  any  required  delay  or 
suspension  of  proceeding. 

It  was  finally  ordered,  that 
counsel  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  on  the  17th  of  August,  in 
support  of  the  bill ;  that  no  lord 
be  permitted  to  absent  himself 
from  attending  upon  the  meetings 
of  the  house  durmg  the  continu- 
ance of  the  investigation;  and  that 
no  lord  be  permitted  to  give  his 
vote  by  proxy. 

In  the  commons,  the  same  day, 
in  a  committee  on  the  alien  bill, 
sir  J.  Mackintosh  proposed  some 
clauses  ;  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  was,  a  provision  to  exempt 
theforeign  witnesses  on  both  sides, 
in  the  pending  investigation,  from 
the  operation  of  the  bill.  The 
clauses  were  finally  negatived. 

House  of  lords,  July  11.— The 
eari  of  Liverpool,  in  reply  to  a 
question  from  the  marquis  of 
Ijansdown,  with  regard  to  the 
duties  on  Baltic  timMr,  admitted 
that  some  alteration  might  be  ne- 
cessary. He  would  not,  however, 
pledge  himself  now  to  any  parti- 
cular alterations*  as  the  subject 
could  not  be  practically  gone  mto 
before  the  next  session. 
^  Lord  Auckland  presented  a  pe- 
tition from  the  queen,  to  the  pur- 
port that  her  majesty  had  learnt 
that  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
was  fixed  for  the  17th  of  August, 
and  her  majesty  prayed  to  be  al- 
lowed to  have  copies  of  the  depo- 
ations,  and  a  list  of  the  witnesses, 
the  better  to  enable  her  to  go  into 
h^  defence.    It  was  ordered  that 


the  queen's  petition  be  taken  into 
consideration  upon  Friday  the 
14th. 

In  the  commons,  the  same  day, 
Mr.  Brougham  moved  that,  not- 
withstanding the  standing  orders 
of  the  house,  Mr,  Brougham  and 
Mr.  Denman  be  at  liberty  to  at- 
tend the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords 
as  counsel  for  her  majesty ;  bat, 
on  the  suggestion  of  lord  Castle- 
reagh,  he  converted  his  motion 
into  a  notice  for  to-morrow. 

Mr;  Brougham  brought  in  his 
bill  "  for  the  better  providing  the 
means  of  education  tohis  majesty's 
subjects,"  which  was  read  the  first 
time.  In  moving  that  it  be  read 
a  second  time  to-morrow,  he  ad- 
verted to  an  unfounded  alarm 
which  had  been  spread  among  the 
catholics  and  protestant  dissenters, 
that  their  children  were  to  be  com- 
pelled to  attend  church  of  Eng- 
land schools. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  had  not  heard 
of  any  such  alarm  among  the  pro- 
testant dissenters,  but  there  were 
several  things  in  the  bill  of  which 
they  disapproved. 

Lord  J.  Russell,  after  adverting 
to  the  advanced  age  of  sir  M.  Lo- 
pez, and  the  heavy  fine  ( 10»OOOA) 
mfiicted  on  him,  moved  an  ad- 
dress to  the  crown  for  shortening 
the  term  of  his  imprisonment. 

Mr.  W.  Wynn  commented  on 
the  enormity  of  the  offence,  brib- 
ing no  less  than  18  persons,  and 
deprecated  the  interference  of  the 
house  with  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice. 

Mr.  W.  Peel  hoped,  that  if 
mercy  were  extended  to  sir  M. 
Lopez*,  the  case  of  Mr.  Swann 
would  not  be  forgotten. 

Lord  Castlereagh  dwelt  on  the 


*  Sir  M<  Lopez  haa  since  experienced  i|ie  royal  clemency^  having  been  releaied 
from  confiiiemeiit. 

incoa- 
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inconvenience  of  the  proceedings 
.suggested  from  motives  of  huma- 
nity,  no  doubt,  by  the  noble  lord, 
and  urged  him  to  withdraw  his 
jnotion.  In  such  cases  the  exe- 
,cuttve  government  usually  acted 
on  the  report  of  the  judge  who 
officiated  at  the  trial. 

After  some  observations  from 
4r  T,  Ackland,  Mr.  Canning, 
and  others,  the  motion  was  with- 
drawn. 

Dr.  Lushington,  after  some  ap- 
^propriate  comments  on  the  trea- 
cherous conduct  of  the  French  go- 
.Temmeut  in  the  negotiation  set 
on  foot  last  year  for  erecting  a 
.monarchy  in  South  America  in 
.favour  01  a  branch  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  moved  an  address 
'for  copies  of  all  official  communi- 
.  cations  to  government  on  the  sub- 
ject.     He,  at  the    same    time, 
.strongly  urged  that  government 
should  consider  of  the  propriety 
of  recognising  the  independence 
.  of  the  South  American  govern, 
ments. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that 
government  ought  not  to  be  called 
upon  for  an  explanation  on  this 
.subject  at  present,  as  they  were 
not  in  possession  of  the  facts  to 
!  be  explained  on  the  autliority  of 
any  official  information.  It  would 
be  equally  premature  to  enter  in- 
to a  review  of  the  whole  policy 
which  this  country  had  adopted 
with  regard  to  South  America. 

The  modon,  after  being  oppo- 
sed by  Mr.  Canning  and  sir  F, 
Ommaney,  and  supported  by  sir 
J.  Mackintosh  and  Mr,  EUice, 
was  withdrawn. 

July  12.---0n  the  motion  of 
Dr.  Phillimore,  the  house,  after 
some  discussion,  resolved,  by  a 
majority  of  66  to  60,  <<That  the 
practice  which  bad  subsisted  in 


the  borough  of  Grantham,  of 
giving  to  outvoters  sums  of  mo- 
ney under  colour  of  an  indemnitv 
for  loss  of  time,  was  hiehly  illegal, 
subversive  of  the  freeoom  of  elec- 
tion, and  tending  to  the  most  dan- 
gerous corruption/' 

After  some  conversation,  leave 
was  granted  to  Mr.  Brougham, 
Mr.  Denman,  and  Dr.  Luting- 
ton,  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  lords  against  the  bill  for 
divorcing  her  majesty,  and  leave 
was  granted  to  the  king's  attor- 
ney and  solicitor  general  to  plead 
for  it. 

On  the  question  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  alien  bill,  Mr. 
Hobhouse  opposed  the  motion, 
and  moved  that  instead  of  "  now" 
the  bill  be  read  a  third  time  this 
day  six  months. 

Mr.  C.  Smith  opposed  the 
amendment,  which  was  support- 
ed by  Mr.  Monck,  sir  R.  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  Hume.  On  a  division, 
it  was  negatived  by  59  to  23,  and 
the  bill  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

Houseof  lords,  July  13. — Lord 
Ellenborough  explained  the  pro- 
visions of  the  marriage  act 
amendment  bill,  and  moved  its  se- 
cond reading. 

The  lord  chancellor  objected  to 
the  biU,  as  tending,  by  its  retro- 
spective operation,  to  shake  the 
rights  of  succession  to  property 
.  since  1754. 

Lord  Redesdale  followed  on 
the  same  side,  but  would  not  ob- 
ject to  a  prospective  measure. 

Lord  Calthorp  and  lord  Lime- 
rick supported  the  motion,  whichi 
on  a  division,  was  carried  by  32 
.  to  26.  All  the  bishops  present  di- 
vided in  favour  of  the  bill. 

In  the  commons,  the  same  day* 
Mr.  W.  Smith  presented  a  petition 
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Aom  dM  proiMMBt  ^imaen, 
jfor  a  repeal  of  the  test  and  cor- 
tporation-acts. 

A  motion  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  die  new  barrack  bill  was 
^ippoaed  bj  Mr,  Calcraft»  on  die 
'ground  of  the  in^pnmdent  con- 
'tract  eateied  into  by  government ; 
tad  by  lord  Nugent  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  die  injurious  tendency  to 
ue  constitution  and  liberties  of 
•die  country^  of  the  system  of  ex* 
lendian^  bsnrracks  to  every  comer 
of  die  kingdom,  and  separadng 
the  sotdim^  from  the  oitixens. 

The  bill  was  supported  by  Mr. 
>  Vansittart»  and»  on  a  divxuony  the 
modon  was  carried  bj  d8  to  40. 

Houee  of  lords,  July  14.~The 
.  carl  of  Shaftesbury  brought  up 
die  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  search  for  precedents 
rdadTe  to  the  giving  of  lists  of 
witnesses  in  cases  of  attainder, 
.Mis  of  pains  and  penaldes,  and 
impeachment.  The  report  suted, 
ifait  the  committee  had  found  two 
cases  oidy  bearing  at  all  on  the 
sniject  under  their  consideradon. 
Those  were  die  cases  of  sir  John 
Bomet  in  1621 ,  and  the  earl  of 
Strafford  in  ia4<M>otfa  being  c^ses 
of  impeaebment. 

Loro  Erskine  addressed    the 

house  at  considerable  length,  on 

die  propriety  of -femishing .  her 

maiesty  with  a  list  of  the  witnesses 

•tobe  produced aninst  her.    All 

•  die  reasons  on-  vmkh  the  statute 
of  ^William  wasfouadedfor  grant- 
ii^  a  cop^yr  of  the  iadactment  and 
a  ust  of  witnesses  in  cases  of  pro- 
secution for  high  .treason,  applied 
with  tealbld  force  to  the  case  of 

-  her  majesty.    The  object  of  that 

•  stamte^ras  to  protect  the  accu- 
sed againstthe  vv«^t  and  influ* 
ence  of  die  crown.  The  party  had 
therefore  the  advantage  of  know- 


Ing  Ae  pnecise  ^efaai^M  uigaipsc 
him,  and  the  witnesses  by  .whom 
-they  were  to  be  supported.   With 
regard  to  her  majesty,  the  bouse 
bad  already  acted  in  a  lOMt  ano- 
malous manner,  by  not  stating,  in 
the  preamble  of  the  bill,  specific 
acts  of  adultery  as  to  time  and 
place,    but   making   a    general 
-charge  of  adulterous  intercourse 
extending  over  .a' period  of  six 
•years,  aid  va^ely alleged  to  have 
taken  place  m  foreign  countries. 
If,  in   addidon  to  the  inoonve- 
nienoe  of  having  to  meet  such  a 
charge  as  this,  .she  was  not  to 
know  who  the  parties  were  that 
were  to  support  tt^  he  did  Aot  see 
how  it  was  possible  for  her  to  he 
prepared  for  cross-examination  or 
.defence;  and  if  time  were  to  he 
-allowed,  after  their  examination, 
.  was  it  not  grievous  that  she  should, 
during  the  interval,  labour  under 
a  heavy  load  of  prejudice  ?     He 
stood  in  a. relation  to  the. king, 
which  few  of.  their  lordships  did. 
He  had -known  him  for  many 
years,  and  had  passed  the  best 
part  of  his  life  in  his  fi;iendshtp  ; 
but  he  would  allow  no  personal 
■  consideradon  to  influence  him  on 
the  present  occasion.    The  queen 
-stood   in   that   pardcular   state 
.  with  regard  to  dieir  lordships, that 
she  was  entided  to  every  indul- 
..gcnce,  consistent  with  the  sub* 
*  standal  ends  of  jusdce ;  and  this 
consideradon,  iie  contended,  re-t 
qiuied  that  her  petition  for  a  list 
of  witnesses  should  be  complied 
.with,  and  he  concluded  with  4 
motion  accordingly. 

The  lord  chancellor  opposed 
the  modon.  From  the  pracdce  in 
cases  of  treason,,  much  inconveni- 
ence had  resulted  to  the  adminis- 
trauon  of  jusdce  for  the  general 
benefit;  sind  no  one  had  ever 
thought 
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thought  of  extending  it  to  the  or* 
dinary  course  of  proceeding  in  the 
courts  of  lawy  much  less  to  parlia- 
mentary  proceedings.  The  ques- 
tion therefore  was,  whether,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  their  lord- 
ships would  sacrifice  that  princi- 
ple by  which  they  were  governed 
m  the  general  administration  of 
justice,  and  especially  of  parlia- 
mentary justice,  to  the  claim  of  a 
particular  individual  in  a  paiticu- 
lar  case*  He  was  convinced  that 
a  great  essential  constitutional 
principle  would  be  sacrificed  if  the 
petition  of  the  queen  were  com- 
plied with.  For  these  reasons, 
though  with  regret,  he  should  vote 
against  the  resolution. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdown  stre- 
nuously supported  the  motion. 
All  precedent  had  been  abandon- 
ed m  the  mode  of  prosecution  : 
why  was  it  to  be  followed,  to  the 
manifest  violation  of  justice,  in 
narrowing  the  means  of  defence  ? 

Lord  Liverpool  opposed  the 
motion,  on  the  same  grounds 
with  the  lord  chancellor;  and  lord 
Holland,  in  replying  to  him,  illus- 
trated and  enforced  the  arguments 
of  lord  Erskine  and  the  marquis 
of  Lansdown. 

Lord  Ellenborough  was  for  ad- 
hering to  the  regular  practice  of 
the  house. 

The  marquis  of  Bute  and  lord 
Belhaven  supported  the  motion, 
not  only  on  the  grounds  previous- 
ly urged,  but  on  her  majesty's 
claim  as  queen  of  Scotland,  when 
on  her  trial  before  Scotch,  as  well 
as  English  and  Irish  peers,  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  Scotch  law, 
which  allows  a  list  of  witnesses. 

Lord  Carnarvon  supported  the 
motion ;  and  lord  Erskine  having 
replied,  the  motion  was  negatived 
by  78  to  ^8» 


In  the  oomtDons,  thesatee  da^, 
•on  the  question  for  going  into  a 
committee  on  the  new  barrack  bill, 
Mr.  Calcraft,  Mr.  Calvert,  Mn 
Wilson,  and  sir  H.  Parnell,  oppo- 
sed the  measure,  and  Mr.  Vansit- 
tart  supported  it.  The  motion 
was  carried,  on  a  division^  by  50 
to  83. 

Mr.  H.  Clive  having  presented 
certain  papers  respecting  the  stale 
of  representation  in  Scouand,  lord 
A.  Hamilton  said,  the  purpose  for 
which  he  moved  those  papers  was 
to  showi^-lsty  the  extraordinary 
paucity  of  the  number  of  voters  in 
all  Scotland ;  2ndly,  the  fact,  that 
of  even  these  few,  the  same  names 
were  frequently  repeated,  as  vot- 
ing for  different  counties ;  aml» 
8rdly,  that  of  those  persons  who 
had  a  right  to  vote  in  elections 
throughout  these  several  counties, 
not  one  was  required  by  law  to 
have  any  property  in.  land  at  aH, 
or  any  personals. 

The  usual  sessional  addresses, 
for  grants  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committees,  &c«  were  then  agreed 
to. 

House  of  lords,  July  15.— The 
royal  assent  was  given,  bv  com- 
mission, to  the  lottery  bill,  and 
fifty-six  other  public  and  private 
bills. 

July  17*— Lord  Lauderdale 
vindicated  the  conduct  of  his  bro- 
ther, sir  T.  Maitland,  in  reference 
to  the  charges  which  had  been 
made  against  him  as  to  the  Par- 
euinotes,-  a  com  monopoly,  and 
tne  imposition  of  a  local  tax  in 
Santa  Maura.  He  concluded 
with  moving  for  copies  of  the  cor- 
respondence on  these  points  b^ 
tween  the  British  ^vernment  and 
the  hteh  commissioner  of  the  Io- 


nian states. 
Lord  Batburst  described  ^ 
whok 
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whole  of  sirT,  ldddand*8  admi. 
nistration  as  deserving  the  high- 
est credit.  We  had  no  more  right 
to  retain  Parga,  because  we  ex- 
pelled the  French  from  it,  than 
we  had  to  keep  Egypt.  The  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

In  the  commons^  the  same  day, 
a  motion  for  bringing  up  the  re^ 
port  of  the  new  barrack  agree- 
ment biU)  after  some  opposition 
from  Mr.  Calcraft,  Mr.  T.  Wil- 
son, and  Mr.  Lennard,  was,  on  a 
division^  carried  by  92  to  T^,  and 
the  report  was  agreed  to. 

Dr.  Lushington  spoke  at  some 
length  on  the  refus^  of  the  lord 
chamberlain  to  let  her  majesty 
have  the  plate  which,  he  said»  had 
been  presented  to  her  bv  the  late 
king ;  and  concluded  witn  moving 
for  copies  of  aU  official  papers  re- 
lative to  the  said  service  of  plate. 

Lord  Castlereagh  censured  the 
precipitancy  shown  by  the  learn- 
ed  doctor  in  this  business.  He 
had  to  inform  the  house,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  this  service  of 
nlate  was  old  plate  belongine  to 
king  William,  which  had  been 
converted  to  the  <jueen's  use ;  and 
so  little  was  it  anticipated  that  she 
should  use  it  as  her  own  property, 
that  a  formal  list  had  been  made 
out  of  the  articles  in  the  books  of 
the  lord  chamberlain,  of  which 
the  following  was  the  tide—  «  A 
list  of  his  Majesty's  plate  in  the 
loan  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
while  residing  in  Kensington  pa- 
lace." The  princess  or  Wales 
not  being  satisfied  with  it,  lord 
Aylesfoiti  went  to  the  king  and 
explained  this  circumstance,  afraid 
that  he  might  have  given  o£fence; 
and  the  king  then  stated  that  he 
had  no  more  control  over  that 
plate  than  he  had  over  the  crown 
lands.  The  difficulty  with  regard 


to  thts  particular  service  of  plate 
was  not  a  new' question.  When 
it  was  packed  up  in  1814,  the  lord 
chamberlain  interfered,  and  pre^ 
vented  it  being  carried  out  ot  the 
country ;  and  her  majesty,  after 
reaching  Geneva,  made  another 
ineiectual  attempt  to  procure  it. 
She  might  just  as  well  claim  his 
(lord  Castlereagh's)  estate,  and 
the  king  had  just  as  much  power 
to  convey  that  to  her  in  property 
as  the  plate  in  question. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  was  not  sa- 
tisfied by  what  he  had  just  heard, 
that  the  late  king  had  it  not  in  his 
power  to  make  a  present  of  the 
plate.  If  he  had  not,  then  cer- 
tainlv  there  was  no  foundation 
for  tne  motion ;  but  from  all  that 
had  passed,  it  plainly  appeaured 
that  her  majesty  felt  a  strong  im- 
pression that  the  plate  had  been 
given  to  her. 

Mr.  Haskisson  said,  a  warrant 
signed  by  the  crown,  and  counter* 
signed  by  the  lords  of  the  treasury, 
had  always  been  considered  ne- 
cessary to  convey  a  right  to  a 
third  party.  From  his  own  per- 
sonal knowledge,  from  the  official 
situation  he  held  in  1808,  he  could 
take  upon  himself  to  say  that  no 
such  formalities  had  been  obser- 
ved with  regard  to  the  plate  in 
question.  When  the  matter  came 
before  the  treasury,  he  had  him- 
self suggested  that  there  was  in 
the  custody  of  the  lord  chamber- 
lain some  plate  of  the  time  of  king 
William,  which  might  be  remo- 
delled for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing the  then  princess  of  Wales 
with  a  service,  which  was  to  be- 
come her  property  no  more  than 
the  furniture  or  linen  with  which 
she  was  provided  in  her  apart- 
ments  in  Kensington  palace.  It 
had  always  been  treated  as  the 
king's 
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kin^iTpIattf,  knt  to  the  princess 
of  Wales  for  her  use. 

After  tome  obsenrations  by  se- 
▼end  anembersy  Dn  Lushington 
replied  $  and  his  motion  was  dien 
negatived  without  a  division. 

House  of  lords,  July  18, —  I-ord 
Sidmouth  moved  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  alien  bill    . 

It  was  opposed  by  the  earl  of 
Damley  and  lord  Holland  ;  and 
supported  by  the  earl  of  Liver- 
pool, when  the  house  divided,  and 
the  numbers  were— 

Contents    •     «    ,    .    17 
Non-contenu  •    •    •      7 

Majority     ....     10 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second 
time. 

In  the  commons,  the  same  day, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
moved  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
praying  that  he  would  direct 
6000/.  to  be  paid  to  the  duchess 
of  Kent,  being  the  sum  which 
would  have  become  due  had  his 
royal  highness  lived  until  5th  of 
April  last.— Agreed  to. 

The  chanceUor  of  the  exche- 
quer moved  the  third  reading  of 
die  regent's  park  bairack  agree- 
ment bill. 

Mr.  Lockhart  objected  to  the  bill, 
atid  to  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  military  in  the  metropolis. 
—On  a  division,  the  third  reading 
was  carried  by  80  against  45. 

Mr.  Wallace  presented  the  re> 
port  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
tntAe ;  and,  in  moving  diat  the 
report  should  be  Brinted,  he  la* 
mented  that  the  late  period  at 
which  the  committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed, had  prevented  their  going 
so  fully  into  the  subject  as  they  de- 
sired :  their  opinion,  however,  on 
one  ^reat  point  was,  that  all  re- 
strictions on  trade  were  an  evil| 


and  onlv  to  be  justified  by  great 
political  necessities.  The  first 
point  of  restriction  was  the  navi» 
gation  laws ;  and  as  far  as  related 
to  the  restrictions  on  this  subject^ 
the  committee  considered  it  desU 
rable  that  all  goods,  the  produce 
of  any  country,  should  be  import* 
ed  freely  into  this  country^  provi-i 
ded  they  were  imported  in  British 
ships.-The  second  object  to  which 
the  committee  had  attended,  was 
the  warehousing  system,  and  this 
the  committee  uiought  ^ould  be 
extended  to  the  utmost  limits,  by 
encouraging  importation  of  every 
azticle  of  manufacture  except 
linen  :  on  which  subject  the  com- 
mittee reserve  its  opinion  for  fu- 
ture consideration.  The  commit- 
tee also  remarked  on  the  evil  aris* 
ing  from  the  numerous  laws  and 
statutes  existing  for  the  regulaticm 
of  commerce,  amounting  to  no 
less  than  2000,  of  which  1100 
were  actually  in  force !  The  com* 
mittee  were  aware  that  the  evils 
we  had  to  complain  of  could  only 
be  cured  gradually.  The  re- 
strictive system  we  had  adopted 
had  obliged  other  nations  to  act 
in  a  similar  manner ;  but  he  trust- 
ed that  in  future,  if  foreign  states 
thought  fit  to  adopt  restrictions 
in  trade,  they  would  not  find  a  jus- 
tification in  urging  it  was  the 
principle  adopted  by  Great  Bri* 
tain.  The  report  was  then  order- 
ed to  be  printed. 

House  of  lords,  July  19.-*- 
Lord  Erskine  presented  the  peti- 
tition  of  the  lord  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  common  council  of  the 
cit^  of  London,  a^nst  the  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties  against  the 
queen. 

The  lord  chancellor  opposed  k 
on  the  ground  of  its  contaiaii^ 
statements  and  opinions  not  con- 
sistent 
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sistent  with  the  forme  of  the  house 
to  admit.  His  lordship  contend* 
edy  that  there  was  no  instance  in 
the  practice  of  parliament  of  such 
a  petition  having  heea  received. 
After  some  discussion  it  was  re- 
jected. 

Lord  Ellenborough  moved  the 
recommitment  of  me  marriage 
act  amendment  bill. 

The  lord  chancellor  and  lord 
Redesdale  repeated  their  objec- 
tions to  the  billy  both  as  it  origi- 
nally stood  and  as  it  now  stood. 

Lord  Westmoreland  supported 
the  motion. 

Lord  Carnarvon  concurred  in 
many  of  the  objections  to  the  bill. 

Lord  Eiskine  reminded  their 
lord^ips  that  the  bill  had  thrice 
received  the  approbation  of  the 
other  housey  and  that  neither  of 
those  eminent  civilians,  sir  W. 
Scott  andsir  John  Nichol,  thought 
it  their  duty  to  vote  against  it. 

Lord  Liverpool  objected  to  the 
billy  as  containing  retrospective 
enactments  ;  but  uiought  a  pro- 
spective measure  necessary  to  the 
happiness  of  society  and  the  pre- 
servation of  morals. 

Lord  Holland  supported  the 
motion.  The  objections  to  the 
bill  might  be  removed  on  its  re- 
commitment«^-After  some  fur- 
ther conversation^  the  bill  was  re- 
jected, on  a  division,  by  25  to  15. 

July  20*— The  house  having 
gone  into  a  cooamittee  on  the  Irish 
court  of  chancery  bill,  lord  Redes- 
dale moved  an  amendment  on  the 
clause  disqualifying  masters  in 
chancery  from  sitting  in  the  house 
of  commons,  so  as  to  make  it  have 
only  a  retrospective  operation. 

The  amendment  was  opposed 
by  lords  Limeriek,  Holland,  and 
Lauderdale,  aud  supported  by 
lords  Enniskillen  and  Liverpool. 


The  lord  chancellor  o^postfd 
the  clause  in  toto,  because  th6 
principle  on  which  it  procteded 
would  go  to  the  exclusion  of  tfa^ 
attorney  and  solicitor  general,  and 
all  the  officers  of  the  samfzad 
navy. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment 
was  carried  by  22  to  10.  The 
question  was  then  put, "  that  the 
clause  so  amended  stand  part  of 
the  bill,**  which  was  carried  in  the 
negative  by  22  to  10. 

The  insolvent  debtors*  bill  wa* 
recommitted,  after  a  few  observa- 
tions from  lord  Auckland, ,  the 
lord  chancellor,  and  lord  Reides;^ 
dale,  on  the  clause  appointing 
three  commissioners  instestd  ot 
one,  which  was  agreed  to. 

July  24.— Lord  Erskine  ^d, 
it  was  his  duty  to  present  a  petition 
to  their  lordships  on  the  part  of 
her  majesty ;  and,  in  presenting  it, 
he  must  state  to  the  house  thatner 
majesty,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  had 
made  a  very  just  and  reasbnable 
request  to  their  lordships.  SUk 
begged  of  them,  as  a  list  of  the 
witnesses  had  been  refused  to  her, 
that  she  should  be  furni^ed  with 
a  specification  of  the  times  and 
places  when  and  were  it  was  al- 
leged that  she  had  acted  Ucen- 
tionsly.  The  petition  was  read  bjr 
his  lordship  ;  after  which  he  ablv 
supported  the  object  of  the  peti- 
tion ;  and  concluded  with  moving 
that  counsel  be  heard  iu  its  sup- 
port. 

The  lord  chancellor,  the  earl 
of  Liverpool,  and  earl  Bathurst, 
objected  to  the  prayer  of  the  pe- 
tition. 

Lord  Holland  made  a  few  ob- 
servations. The  house  then  di- 
vided on  lord  £rskine*s  motioUf 
which  was  rejected  by  S7  to  12. 

July   25.«-The    royal   assent 
was 
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was  gnren»,  by  commission^  to 
the  felonies  commutation  bill, 
the  stealin^r  in  shops  bill,  and 
stealing  in  dwelling  liouses  bill. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  read  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  privi- 
leges, which  recommended  a  fine 


nishment.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  lord  Castlereaghread  libel- 
lous extracts  from  several  of  the 
opposition  papers.  He  must  say, 
that  if  the  attainment  of  justice 
was  the  only  object  which  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman 


ot  100/.  for  the  absence  of  any  had  in  view,  prosecutions  ought 

peer  for  each  of  the  three  first  days  to  be  instituted  against  the  wxiters 

of  the  approaching  proceedings  on  both  sides  of  mis  question.     If 

of  the  house  against  the  queen  ;  the  honourable  and  learned  gen« 

and  of  50/.  for  each  day  after,  tleman  persisted  in  pressing  his 

while  these  proceedingslast.  That  motion  upon  this  particular  paper, 

no  peer  be  allowed  to  absent  him«  he  shouldhand  in  to  the  clerk  those 

sdi  from  the  second  reading,  and  papers  from  which  he  had  read 

other  proceedings  on  the  hill  of  so  many  extracts.    The  attorney 

pains  and  penalties,  unless  his  age  general  said,  if  the  publication 

be  70  and  upwards ;  or  except  on  complained  of  was  a  breach  of  pri- 

account  of  the  death  of  his  nearest  vilege,  it  was  a  breach  of  the  pri< 


relative.  The  report  also  went 
Cti  to  sute  the  best  mode  of  ac« 
commodating  peers  during  the 
approaching  proceedings.  The 
^ouse  agreed  with  the  committee 
m  its  report ;  and  also  to  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king  on  the  subject. 

In  the  commons,  the  same  day, 
Mr.  Wetherell  called  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  a  gross  libel  on 
the  queen,  winch  had  appeared  in 
a  late  number  of  Flyndell*s  West- 
em  Luminary,  published  at  Ex- 
eter. After  some  observations, 
he  moved  that  the  paper  in  ques- 
tion, Flyndell's  Western  Lumi- 
should  be  laid  upon  the 


vileges  of  the  other  house,  not  of 
their  own  ;  he  was  inclined  to  think 
that  tlie  wisest  course  would  be  to 
withdraw  the  motion. 

Lord  Archibald  Hamilton 
deemed  the  libel  so  gross,  as  to  be 
beneath  her  majesty's  attention, 
and  was  calculated  only  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  author. 

Mr.  Wetherell  intimated  his 
satisfaction  that  the  libel  would  be 
proceeded  aeainst. 

House  of  lords,  July  26.  — ^The 
royal  assent  was  given,  by  com- 
mission, to  the  insolvent  debtors* 
bill. 


It  was  ordered  that  the  judges 
do  attend  the  service  of  this  house 


nary,  sHould  be  laia  upon 
table. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  there  on  the  17th  ofAup^ust  next;  to 

could  be  only  one  opinion  that  which  time  their    lordships  ad« 

the  libel  was  of  a  very  gross  de-  journed. 

scription.    It  was  of  recent  date :  The  commons  metthisday,  and 

but  still,  recent  as  it  was,  it  had  after  going  through  some  routine 

attracted  the.  notice  of  his  ma-  business,  adjourned  till  the  21st 


jesty's  attorney  general.  In  the 
conflict  of  libels  which  now  issued 
daily  from  the  press,  it  was  not 
withinthe  power  ofhis  honourable 
and  learned  friend  to  repress  all 
which  9e«med  deserving  of  pu- 


August. 

House  of  commons,  August  21 . 
—A  motion  having  been  made  by 
lord  Castlereagh,  that  die  house 
should  adjourn  to  the  1 8th  Sept. ; 
it  was  moved,  as  an  amendment. 
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bf  lord  F.  Osborne,  that  an  ad- 
dress should  be  presented  to  the 
kine,  for  the  purpose  of  proroguing 
parliament.  The  motion  gave 
rise  to  a  discussion  of  some  in* 
terest. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  lamented  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  make  a 
second  attempt  at  reconciliation 
before  the  last  adjournment^ 
though  he  thought  it  was  due  to 
her  majesty  that  the  charges  should 
now  be  gone  into. 

Mr*  Brougham  said,  the  case 
had  been  opened  against  the  queen^ 
and  the  chief  witness  had  been  ex- 
amined, but  not  yet  cross-ex* 
amined.  This  was  not»  therefore, 
the  time  to  bid  parliament  to  stop 
the  proceedings.  He  took  occa- 
sion to  observe  that  the  lords  had 
acted  differently  from  what  they 
had  done  upon  tlie  comparatively 
unimportant  case  of  lord  Melville : 
then  no  part  of  the  evidence  had 
been  allowed  to  be  published  till 
the  whole  had  been  concluded  ; 
but  at  present  the  whole  was  to 
appear  morning  after  morninp* 
He  hoped  his  noble  friend  would 
withdraw  his  p[iotion.  The  motion 
was  finally  negatived  without  a 
division,  and  the  house  adjourned 
to  the  18th  of  September. 

Sept.  18. — The  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  moved  that  a  com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  to  in- 
spect the  journals  of  the  lords,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  pro^^ss 
had  been  made  with  the  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties  against  the 
queen. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow  signified 
his  intention  of  bringing  in  a  bill 
to  enable  the  house  to  receive  the 
depositions  of  witnesses  on  oath. 
He  explained  that  his  object  was 
to  jgive  additional  solemnity  to 
their  proceedines. 

IMa 


Mr.  Hobhouse  declared  his  opi- 
Tiion  that  the  bill  of  paiiis  and  pe- 
nalties should  be  rejected  in  limine.  . 
As  to  the  public,  their  opinion  had 
been  pronounced  against  it  in  the 
most  convincing  way.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  argue  that  no  benefit 
could  result  to  any  one  from  the 
bill,  one  part  of  which  having 
been  given  up  in  deference  to  pub- 
lic oprnioh,  why  was  not  the  other 
part  given  up  from  the  same  mo- 
tive ?  He  then  moved  an  amend- 
ment for  an  humble  address  to  be 
presented  to  his  majesty,  humbly 
praying  him  to  prorogue  the 
parliament'. 

Sir  R.  Wilson  supported  the 
amendment,  declaring  his  con- 
viction that  the  whole  case  origi- 
nated in  a  foul  and  hateful  con- 
spiracy :  he  felt  himself  quite  com- 
petent to  pass  his  judgement  on  the 
case. 

Dr.  Phillimore  expressed  much 
surprise  at  the  sentiments  of  the 
last  speaker,  who  thus  broke  in  on 
the  solemn  order  of  a  judical  pro- 
ceeding for  the  sake  of  indulging 
in  ex'parte  statements.  It  was  the 
sincere  conviction  of  his  mind,  that 
-whatever  might  be  the  result,  the 
queen  would  have  perfect  justice 
done  to  her :  certain  he  was  that  she 
would  not  be  found  guilty,  unless 
she  were  proved  to  be  so.  He 
reminded  the  house  of  the  neces- 
sity of  not  giving  way  to  popular 
clamour.  The  public  ought  not 
to  have  it  bruited  amongst  them 
that  the  parliament  were  likely  to 
do  injustice. 

Mr.  Bennet  was  convinced  that 
a  more  foul  and  diabolical  con- 
spiracy never  existed  than  that 
from  the  efiects  of  which  her  ma- 
jesty was  suffering.  The  fearless 
manner  in  which  the  queen  hsul 
faced  her  accusers,  convinped  him 
M  of 
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of  ber  fnnocence  ;  observing  as  he 
didythatthe  present  was tbeJtron^- 
est  instance  within  his  memory  m 
which  a  single  class,  composed  of 
the  judges  m  the  case,  were  in 
direct  opposition  to  all  the  other 
classes  of  the  commanity. 

The  attorney  general  assured 
the  honourable  gentleman  that  he 
should  not  shrink  from  the  painful 
duty  he  had  to  perform. 

Mn  Hume  believed  there  was 
a  foul  conspiracy  against  the 
queen, and  spoke  at  some  length  on 
the  impediments  thrown  in  the 
way  of  her  majesty's  witnesses  by 
foreign  governments. 

Lord  Castlereagh  began  by 
pointing  out  the  injustice  of  thus 
agitating  a  subject  now  before  the 
other  house ;  he  thought  that  the 
predetermined  opposition  of  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side,  would 
not  much  raise  their  character  be- 
fore the  country.  Much  had  been 
said  of  a  conspiracy }  but  if  a  con- 
spiracy existed,  how  easy  and  na- 
tural would  it  have  been  for  those 
who  sustained  it  to  effect  their 
object,  as  far  as  the  honourable 
member's  reasoning  went,  by  fa- 
bricating the  fact  at  once,  instead 
of  going  into  long  axid  disgusting 
details  !  But  if  this  was  a  conspi- 
racy, it  was  a  conspiracy  without 
example,  and  that  was  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  proceeding  with 
the  investigation,  and  sifting  the 
subject  thoroughly.  If  there  was 
a  conspiracy,  in  the  name  of  God 
let  it  be  sifted  to  the  bottom  by 
full  investigation  of  the  evidence. 
His  majesty's  advisers  had  done 
every  thin^  that  could  be  done  in 
the  execution  of  every  wish  of  her 
majesty, whatevermay  be  thought 
or  asserted  by  the  counsel  out  of 
doors,  who  were  generally  not  the 
best  counsel,    ^th  regard  to  the 


feelings  out  of  doors,  he,  observed 
that  there  was  much  of  generous 
delusion  in  the  country  on  this 
question  ;  this  feeling  he  could  not 
but  honour ;  but  while  he  said  this, 
he  could  not  avoid  adverting  to 
the  efforts  of  a  party— not  nume- 
rous  he  trusted — ^who  ^tened  on 
this,  as  on  every  other  public  cala^ 
mity,  whethera  mutiny  in  the  fleet,' 
an  enemy,  the  evils  of  a  long  pro- 
tracted war,  or  the  distresses  of 
the  country— which  they  would 
ascribe  to  the  acts  of  the  govern- 
ment (whether  justly  or  not  he  did 
not  now  inquire)— or  this  cala- 
mity—which befell  the  country 
after  every  effort  had  been  made 
by  ministers  to  avert  it.  This 
disastrous  subject  was  fastened  on 
by  the  party  to  whom  he  alluded, 
with  the  hope  of  making  it  the 
iheans  of  effecting  their  base  and 
wicked  object  ot  subverting  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try. The  language  held  out  by 
some  honourable  gentlemen  was 
too  well  calculated  (without  pro- 
bably intending)  to  encourage 
this  party ;  if  honourable  members 
wished  traitors  to  be  put  down, 
they  would  not  countenance  their 
efforts  by  unguarded  expressions. 

Mr.  Creevey  said  he  had  not 
wanted  the  evidence  to  convince 
him  that  the  investigation  should 
not  proceed.  The  injustice  of  the 
measure  was  so  great,  that  the 
evidence  went  for  nothing.  That 
was  the  opinion  of  the  people. 

Mr,  P.  Moore  said,  on  his  soul 
he  believed  this  was  as  foul  a  con* 
spiracy  against  her  majesty,  and 
tne  nation  at  large,  as  ever  was 
planned,  and  moi-eover  he  believ- 
ed thathismajesty*s  ministers  were 
at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Mr.  EUice  opposed  the  amend- 
m^t. 

'Sir 
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Sir  M.  W.  Ridlej  slidteited  to 
an  assertion  made  by  alderman 
Woody  thai  the  defence  of  iht 
qaeen  had  been  impeded  bj  the 
Want  of  pecuniary  tesources« 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  that  20,0001.  had  been  ad. 
vanced  to  her  majesty.  The  sum 
of  10,00(V.  iras  advanced  before 
the  proceedings  commenced,  and 
a  second  sum  of  the  same  amount 
a  few  weeks  since  j  every  sum  for 
which  application  was  made  by 
the  queen's  legal  advisers  had 
been  advanced,  with  an  intimation 
from  the  treasury,  that  if  any  fur- 
ther Slims  were  deemed  necessary, 
they  would  becheerfullyfucnished, 
subject  only  to  such  an  account  as 
the  legal  advisers  of  the  queen 
shoala  be  able  to  render. 

Mr.  Whitbread  and  sir  G.  Nod 
tfake  ia  favour  of  the  amtadmtnt 


Mr.  alderman  Hcygate  tpoke 
of  the  attempts  made  to  eaelte  the 
minds  of  the  military  on  this 
question.  He  was  astonished  diat 
any  one  who  professed  to  love 
liberty  should  encourage  the  in« 
terference  df  the  military  in  poU* 
tical  matters,  as  it  was  evident  that 
the  soldiery  who  aided  the  cause 
of  liberty  to-day  might  to-morrow 
be  turned  a^^ainst  it. 

Mr.  K.  Douglas  thought  that 
ministers  should  take  some  men* 
sures  for  correcting  the  licentious* 
ness  of  the  press,  to  which  much 
of  the  present  agitation  might  be 
ascribed. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment 
was  lost  by  66  to  IS. 

The  house  of  commons  then 
adjourned  to  die  17th  of  October^ 


CHAPTER  IV, 

ProaeSngt  in  tht  tttmH  rf  L^rdt  on  the  BUI  tf  Feint  and  P<fudtiu 
agamtt  the  Qmem^Emtknee  in  Supfoti  oftbt  Bill. 


WE  have  £bund  great  dilB- 
culty  in  determinisg  en  the 
manner  in  which  we  ought  to^ 
proceed  in  giving  what  passed  in 
the  house  oiF  lords  on  this  most 
iaqnrtant  subject.  Our  limits  ab« 
somtriy  forbid  ns  entering  into  a 
detailed  aeeoont  i  and  tbejmss- 
neaa  of  great  port  of  the  eiridence 
sdso  repeb  us^  We  h»ve,  after 
redeetiotty  resdved  to  give  the 
evidence  very  shortly  )  and  sdso 
tbeopenii^  speech  ofthe  attorney 
general,  since  the  latter  undonbi* 
eAj  cootatned  maay  chargd^ 
which  he  did  not  even  attempt 
to  s»bst3nti8te«    The  summii^ 


up  of  the  counsel  oh  both  sides 
we  shall  give  at  considerable 
length  i  because  by  a  iudicbus  and, 
careful  comparison  ofthe  speeches 
of  the  counsel,  a  pretty  accurate 
and  fair  inference  may  be  drawn' 
of  the  bearing  of  the  several 
charges  against  the  <{ueen#  and 
of  the  weight  ofthe  testimony  on 
which  they  respectively  x^sted^ 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
that  all  the  evidence  for  and 
against  the  bill  was  given  during^ 
its  second  readings  previoudy  to 
the  bill  ffoing  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole  house. 

House  of  lordls,  Tuesday,  Au- 
M2  gust 
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gust  15.— The  duke  of  Leinster 
said 9  that  he  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  this  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity to  state  to  their  lordships, 
that  he  felt' the  stron^st  objec- 
tions to  the  bill  of  pains  and  pe- 
nalties now  in  progress  through 
their  lordships'  house,  and  that  ne 
meant  to  oppose  it  in  every  stage, 
and  on  every  occasion.  He  con- 
sidered all  bills  of  pains  and  pe- 
nalties as  the  engines  of  violence, 
inju!;tice,  and  oppression  ;  but  that 
which  was  at  present  before  their 
lordships  appeared  to  bin),  in 
every  poiAt  of  view,  peculiarly 
objectionable. 

-  August  16. — The  lord  chan- 
cellor took  his  seat  on  the  wool- 
sack at  a  quarter  before  four. 

•  Lord  King  said,  that  if  it  should 
be  thought  necessary  to  examine 
witnesses  upon  the  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties  now  before  their 
lordships,  it  would  be  necessary 
tliat  an  order  should  be  made 
to  compel  their  attendance.  He 
should,  therefore,  without  any 
further  notice,  move  that  an  order 
be  ma(fe  out  for  the  attendance  of 
certain  witnesses,  whose  names 
were  contained  in  a  list  which  he 
should  hand  up  to  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  upon  the  woolsack. 
—Ordered  accordingly. 

The  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  as 
cliairman  of  the  committee  ap- 
jiointed  to  search  the  journals  for 
precedents  as  to  the  mode  of  en- 
forcing the  attendance  of  peers  on 
the  17th  instant,  presented  the 
following  report : — 

"The  lords*  committee,  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  journals 
tof  precedents  as  t©  the  mode  of 
enforcing  the  attendance  of  peers 
on  Thursday,  the  17th  of  August, 
ordered  to  report  »— 

^  The  committee  having  takea 


into  consideration  the  ac<iommo- 
dation  which  may  be  afforded  to 
strangers  during  the  progress  of 
a  bill  entitled,  '  An  Act  to  de- 
prive,' &c.have  Resolved, 

"  « !•  That  no  lord  shall  give 
more  than  one  order  or  admission 
to  this  house  upon  any  one  day,  and 
that  the  same  shall  be  signed  and 
sealed  by  him,  and  bear  thedate  of 
the  day  on  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

« *  2.  That,  as  the  space  below 
the  bar  cannot  hold  more  than  a 
limited  number  of  spectators, 
tickets  of  admission  shall  not  be 
issued  by  any  lord,  except  upon 
alternate  days. 

"  «  3t  That  the  archbishops, 
dukes,  marquises,  and  earls,  in- 
cluding the  representative  lords 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  of  the 
same  rank,  shall  give  orders  on 
the  1st  day,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
lords  shall  give  orders  on  the  2d 
day,  and  so  on,  alfernate,  on  the 
succeeding  days  respectively.*** 

After  a  few  observations  from 
the  lord  chancellor  and  the  earl 
of  Lauderdale,  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  report  was  agreed  to, 
and  orders  were  made  accord- 
ingly. 

August  17.— At  a  very  early 
hour  many  individuals,  hoping 
that  their  assiduity  would  procure 
for  them  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  progress  of  this  inter- 
esting inquiry,  assembled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  house  o 
lords.  Those,  however,  who  did 
not  bear  with  them  the  passport 
of  a  noble  lord,  or  .were  uncon- 
nected with  the  public  press,  were 
very  much  disappointed.  Their 
early  rising,  as  w  at  their  corio- 
stty  was  concerned,  was  fruitless. 
Soon  after  nine  o'clock  the  peers 
began  to  take  then-  seats  in  the 
bodf  of  the  house  i  and  several 
meaibeffs 
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members  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons took  up  stations  near  the 
throne.  The  space  reserved  for 
the  queen's  counsel,  the  short- 
hand writer.  Sec,  was  provided 
with  S  small  desks.  On  these 5  ink- 
stands were  placed,  with  a  supply 
of  pens,  ink,  paper,  and  wafers. 
No  seats  were  prepared,  but 
chairs  were  subsequently  supplied. 
As  10  o'clock  approached,  the 
peers  arrived  in  considerable  num- 
bers. At  25  minutes  \o  9  the 
lord  chancellor  arrived,  and  took 
his  seat  on  the  woolsack.  The 
lord  bishop  of  LandafF,  as  the 
junior  bishop,  then  read  prayers. 
Soon  afterwards  sir  Charles  Ab- 
bott (chief  justice  of  the  king's 
bench),  together  with  Mr.  justice 
Holroyd  and  Mr.  justice  Best, 
entered  the  house.  They  were 
soon  after  followed  by  lord  chief 
baron  Richards  and  Mr.  baron 
Garrow,  and  the  lord  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  court  of-  common 
pleas  arrived  immediately  after- 
wards. At  JO  o'clock  precisely 
the  order  of  the  house  was  read 
for  calling  over  the  names  of  the 
peers  by  Mr.Cowper,  deputy  clerk 
of  parliament.  The  following 
peers  were  excused  from  atten- 
dance, on  account  either  of  in- 
disposition,' age,  the  death  of  a 
near  relative,  or  having  been  a- 
broad  at  the  time  when  the  order 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
Was  fixed  by  the  house :.-« 

Lord  Churchill,  lord  MeU 
bourne,  lord  Lynedoch,  lord 
Gardiner,  lord  Crewe,  lord  Carys- 
fort,  lord  Gower,  lord  Riversdale, 
lord  Lilford,  lord  Wodehouse, 
lord  Glastonbury,  lord  Cawdor, 
lord  De  Dunstanville,  lord  Mid- 
dleton,  lord  Thurlow,  lord  Bray- 
brooke,  lord  Carleton,  lord  Shan- 
non, marquis  of  Waterford,  lord 


Bulkeley,  lord  Catbcart,  lord  Ver- 
non, lord  Ashburton,  lord  Boyle, 
lord  Sinclair,  lord  Clifford,  lord 
Bvron,  lord  Le  Despencer,  bishop 
of.  Rochester,  bishop  of  Carlisle, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, bishop  of  Chichester,  bishop 
of  Hereford,  bishop  of  Durham, 
viscount  Gordon,  viscount  Dud- 
ley and  Ward,  viscount  Maynard, 
earl  Craven,  earl  Onslow,  lord 
Courtney,  lord  Cholmondeley, 
lord  O'Neil,  lord  Talbot,  lord  El- 
gin, lord  Coventry,  lord  Bute,  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the 
duke  of  Leeds.  Lord  Petre,  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  were  exempted  frooi 
the  call  of  the  house,  they  being 
Roman  catholics. 

Lord  Erskine,  on  being  called, 
appeared,  and  stated,  that  he  wa,s 
upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age^ 
but  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  at- 
tend the  house  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion. He  hoped,  however,  he 
should  be  allowed  to  avail  himself 
of  that  objection,  if  he  should  fed 
itnecessaiy,  atany  future  period, 

(During  the  ca]|iig  over  thp 
names  of  the  peers,  Qie  shouts  of 
tlie  people  assembled  ii*  -Palace- 
yard  announced  the  approach  of 
the  queen.  In  a  short  time  after, 
she  entered  by  the  passage  leading 
from  the  robing-room,  which  is 
situated  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne.  She  was  accompanied  by 
lady  Ann  Hamilton,  who,  with 
lord  A.  Hamilton,  stood  close  to 
her  during  the  whole  of  the  day. 
She  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  oh 
the  right  of  the  throne,  and  within 
the  space  allotted  to  the  members 
of  the  houste  of  commons.  On 
her  entrance,  all  the  peers  rose  to 
receive  her.  She  testified  her  feel- 
ings bv  a  graceful  obeisance,  and, 
thougn  evidently  much  affected 
MS  by 
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hj  the  noTel  scene  to  which  she 
was  mtroduced,  took  her  seat  with 
becoming  grace  and^lignitjr.  She 
was  dressed  in  black  sarcenet,  ve- 
17  richlv  trimmed  with  lace ;  a 
large  white  veil  partially  conceal- 
ed her  features,and  falling  in  taste- 
tfd  drapery  on  her  bosom,  render* 
ed  her  ngnre,  when  she  arose  from 
her  chair,  not  mefrely  interesting, 
but  hivfaly  commanaing.} 

The  list  of  the  peers  havmg  been 
gpDt  throueh,  the  lord  chanceU 
K>r  stated  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  the  dnke  of  Sussex,  in 
which  his  royal  highness  observed, 
diat  he  had  received  the  letter  of 
the  lord  chancellor,  requiring  his 
attendance  in  that  house  upon  the 
17th  instant.  Amongst  the  ez^ 
cuses^  which  were  there  stated  as 
sufficient  to  justify  a  peer  for  ab. 
senting  himself  during  the  course 
of  these  proceedings,  he  did  not 
find  any  which  woidd  apply  to 
him.  He,  however,  begged  leave, 
as  the  most  respectful  manner  in 
which  he  could  treat  the  house,  to 
submit  to  their  lordships,  wher 
ther,  on  accDttnt  of  die  ties  of  con» 
aangninity  whidi  existed  between 
hhtt  and  the  parties  veho  were  so 
Indmately  connected  with  thebiO, 
it  would  not  be  proper  to  permit 
him  to  be  absent  upon  this  occa* 
sion.— Granted. 

The  duke  of  York  rose,  and 
said,  that  if  any  person  on  a  varie* 
tv  of  grounds  had  stronger  chiims 
tnan  another  to  request  leave  of 
absenceupon  this  occasion,  he  was 
that  individual.  He  would  not, 
however,  suffer  anv  private  feeU 
ings  to  deter  him  from  doing  his 
duty,  however  painful  it  might  be. 

The  preliminary  business  hav- 
ingbeen  gone  through. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  moved^ 
that  the  order  of  the  day  (or  the 


second  reading  of  the  bill  of  pains 
andpenalties  be  now  read. 

The  duke  of  Leinster  imme^ 
diately  rose  and  said,  that,  in  con- 
formity with  the  notice  he  had 
^iven  on  a  previous  day ,  he  would, 
m  this  early  stage,  oppose  the  mea« 
sure  now  about  to  be  brought  un« 
der  their  consideration.  He  would 
not,  however,  intrude  much  on 
their  lordships'  time.  The  best 
way,  he  believed,  to  bring  it  to  a 
point  was  to  move  **  That  the  said 
order  be  now  rescinded.** 

The  lord  chancellor  dien  pot 
thequesdonf 

The  cry  of  *•  content^  was  fee- 
ble }  that  of  **  not  contefif  was 
very  powerftd. 

The  duke  of  Leinster  demand- 
ed  a  divisioa, 

Contents,41;nou.contettt$)1X)Ss 
majority,  165. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  read  | 
^er  which  it  was  moved  by  the 
earl  of  Liverpod  diat  counsel 
should  be  called  in  and  beard  in 
supDort  of  the  preambleof  the  biB; 

The  earl  of  Carnarvon  dwo 
rose,  and  in  a  speech  of  conskiera- 
ble  length,  replete  with  soimd  ar« 
gument,  sut^  his  reasons  for  op* 
posing  die  present  proceeding.  He 
objected  to  it  because  it  was  in* 
consistent  with  the  public  interests, 
and  also  because  he  felt  that  it 
was  inconsistent  with  dietr  lord- 
ships' honour.  Hef^sudhstronff 
objections  to  a  bill  of  diis  kind, 
that  he  could  hardly  conceive  any 
cause  sufficiendy  forcible  to  induce 
him  to  vote  for  such  a  proceedinfft 
But  if  any  case  existed  iu  whtdi 
he  could  brin^  his  mind  to  support 
a  bill  of  pams  and  penalties,  it 
must  be  one  of  absolute  necessity, 

A  discussion  now  took  place  as 
to  the  propriety  of  thecoorseabont 
to  be  pursued  towards  die  qn 
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tnd  as  to  whether  the  crime  im- 

guted  to  her  did  not  amount  to 
tgh  treason,  and  therefore  subject 
to  a  mode  of  proceeding  diflPerent 
to  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties. 
Earl  Grey,  earl  Liverpool,  and 
the  marquis  of  Lansdown,  took 
part.  The  questions  which  arose 
were  then  submitted  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  judges — and  those 
learned  lords  having  retired,  after 
an  absence  of  twenty  minutes  the 
lord  chief  justice  Abbott  delivered 
their  united  opinion  to  the  follow- 
mg  efiect : 

**The  judges  have  conferred 
together  upon  the  question  pro- 
posed to  them  by  the  house,  whe- 
ther, if  a  foreigner,  owing  no  alle- 
giance  to  the  crown  of  £ngland, 
violates  in  a  foreign  country  the 
wife  of  the  king's  eldest  son,  and 
she  consents  thereto,  she  commits 
high  treason,  within  the  meaning 
ot  the  act  of  the  25th  Edward 
III.?  And  we  are  of  opinion 
that  such  an  individual,  under 
such  circumstances,  does  not  com- 
mit hieh  treason,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  that  act.'*  This  opinion, 
his  lordship  continued,  was 
grounded  upon  the  language  of 
Slat  statute  of  Edward  In.  which 
declared  it  to  be  treason  for  any 
man  to  violate  the  wife  of  the 
king,  the  wife  of  the  kind's  eldest 
son,  &c. ;  the  judges  holding,  that, 
xxoless  there  were  a  man  who  could 
be  legally  charged  with  such  a 
violation—  the  charge  being  that 
he  did  the  act  against  his  alle- 
giance—it could  not  be  said  that 
treason  had  been  committed.  An 
act  done  by  a  foreigner,  therefore, 
owin?  no  allegiance  to  the  crown, 
could  not  amount  to  that  crime. 

The  question  that  counsel  be 
called  in,  was  then  put  and  carri- 
edj  when  the  folding  doors  behind 


the  bar  were  thrown  open^  and 
Messrs.  Brougham,  Denman, 
Lushington.  Williams,  Tindah 
and  Wilde,  followed  by  Mr.  Vi- 
zard, appeared  on  behalf  of  her 
majesty.  A  moment  after,  the 
attorney  and  solicitor  general,  the 
king's  advocate.  Dr.  Adam,  and 
Mr.  Park,  entered  by  the  door 
commonly  appropriated  to  stran« 
gers.  They  were  attended  by  the 
solicitor  to  the  treasury,  and  by 
Mr.  Powell,  who  attended  the 
Milan  commission. 

As  soon  as  the  counsel  present- 
ed  themselves  at  the  bar, 

The  duke  of  Hamilton  request- 
ed to  know  by  what  authority  the 
attorney  general  stood  in  that 
place  i  on  whose  part  he  appear- 
ed  ?  and  by  whom  he  had  been  in- 
structed to  appear  ? 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  under- 
stood the  attorney  general  ap- 
peared in  consequence  of  an  order 
received  from  the  house.  He 
had  taken  those  steps  which  to 
him  seemed  best  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  information.  He 
had  applied  for  information  to 
the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department,  and  with  that  and 
such  other  as  had  been  obtained,he 
now  appeared  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  the  case. 

The  duke  of  Hamilton  acqui- 
esced in  the  explanation  of  lord 
Liverpool. 

Mr.  Brougham  then  said,  that 
he  humbly  conceived  the  time 
was  noW  come  when,  under  the 
authority  of  their  lordships  them- 
selves,  he  was  free  to  state  his  db- 
jections  to  the  principle  of  the  bill. 
It  appeared  to  him  that^  before 
any  evidence  was  received,  and 
laying  entirely  out  of  view  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  allega. 
tions  which  it  contained,  he  had 
M  4  now 
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now  a  right  to  contend  against  the 
measure,  both  as  impolitic  and 
unjust.  Adnmtting  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  all  those  allega- 
tions were  true  f  not  one  of  which, 
he  was  prepared  to  re-assert,  had 
the  slightest  colour  of  foundation), 
but  making  the  admission  with  a 
full  conviction.that  neither  the  sa- 
gacity nor  knowledge  of  their 
<  lordships  would  allow  them  to 
misinterpret  it,  still  he  had  to  de- 
mur, still  to  object,  for  powerful 
reasons,  to  the  further  progress  of 
this  measure.  His  objections  were 
of  a  nature  and  kind  not  to  be 
weakened  or  interfered  with  by 
any  proof  of  the  facts  which  con- 
stituted the  foundation  of  this 
proceeding.  He  now  therefore 
humbly  prayed  to  be  allowed — ^if 
not  as  a  matter  of  right  and  jus- 
tice, as  matter  of  indulgence-— to 
be  heard  against  the  principle  of 
the  bill  in  this  present  stage  of  its 
progress.— Counsel  was  men  or- 
dered to  withdraw,  but  retired 
only  a  few  steps  from  the  bar. 

After  a  few  minutes  it  was 
communicated  to  them  that  they 
were  at  liberty  to  urge  their  ob- 
jections to  the  principfe  of  the  bill« 
either  at  that  time,  or  after  the 
evidence  was  concluded* 

Mr.  Brougham  then  commen- 
ced his  general  address  to  their 
lordships  against  any  further  pro- 
ceedings with  the  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  on  the  queen.  Such 
laws  were  sometimes  passed  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  the  Roman 
history,  and  were  denominated 
pri^Iegia.  They  were  divided  in- 
to two  classes— one  consisting  of 
laws  passed  against,  and  the  other 
of  laws  passed  in  favour  of,  indi- 
viduals. The  great  Roman  juris. 
con&uks,  however,  who  well  knew 
the  value  of  their  expressions,  as 


well  as  of  the  principles  which  they 
established,  had  called  all  snch 
lsLW%  privilfgia  odlosth  thereby  indi- 
cating to  aftertimes  that  they 
ought  never  to  be  resorted  to  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  absolute  necessity. 
He  would  not  say  that  all  those 
whom  the  great  masters  of  ancient 
jurisprudence  served  had  govern- 
ed tbeiif  conduct  by  that  princi- 
ple. On  .the  contrary,  he  was  well 
aware  that  no  blacker  proceed- 
ings were  to  be  found  than  some 
of  these  frivilegia  odiosa.  Ano- 
ther objection  to  the  present  bill 
was,  that  it  was  an  ex^posi  facto 
law  \  it  suffered  a  deed  to  be  done, 
and  afterwards  pronounced  upon 
its  innocence  or  its  guilt.  With- 
out notice  or  warning,  it  laid  hold 
of  a  party,  and  inflicted  punish- 
ment with  the  same  severity  as  if 
the  supposed  crime  had  been  di- 
stinctly defined,  and  tlie  punish- 
ment denounced. 

The  bills  passed  against  Mor- 
timer, and  others,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  £d\.^ard  the  Illd's 
reign,  were  afterwards  rescinded, 
as  was  also  the  case  with  most  of 
those  passed  during  the  reign  of 
Richard  III.  The  succeeding 
age  was  almost  sure  to  regard 
them  as  measures  adopted  to  serve 
a  temporary  purpose.  He  did  not 
think  it  necessary,  at  this  stage  of 
the  proceeding,  to  make  any  refe- 
rence to  the  reign  of  HenryiVIIL, 
and  he  should  therefore  pass  over 
the  whole  history  of  that  barba- 
rous and  detested  prince-^detest- 
able  alike  for  his  spoliations  of 
property  and  his  cruelty  to  his  fa- 
milv }  but  still  more  detestable 
for  his  violation  of  the  dearest  and 
most  sacred  charities.  He  should 
therefore  take  his  stand  upon  what 
had  passed  under  milder  reigns, 
and  the  case  of  lord  Strafiord, 
under 
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under  Charles  L»  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  his  argument.  He  con- 
sidered  the  bill  of  attainder  pass- 
ed against  that  nobleman  as  the 
greatest  disgrace  that  ever  sullied 
the  purity  of  either  house  of  par- 
liamenti  Had  the  impeachment 
been  persevered  in,  the  proceed- 
ing would  have  had  the  semblance 
oia  judicial  inquiry.  It  would 
have  been  quasi  judicial,  although 
the  principles  of  justice  would 
even  then  have  been  violated, 
while  its  forms  were  half  observ- 
ed. But  he  now  alluded  to  the 
bill  of  attainder,  and  desired  to  re- 
mind their  lordships  of  the  sense 
entertained  of  it  by  their  ances- 
tors, and  by  that  country  of  which 
they  were  the  ornament. 

He  would  read  to  them  the  re- 
corded sentiments  of  those  ances- 
tors, because  no  language  of  his 
could  make  so  deep  an  impression 
as  this  was  calculated  to  make  on 
the  hearts  and  understandings  of 
all  men.  After  stating,  that, 
under  various  pretexts,  the  turbu- 
lent party,  hostile  to  lord  Straf- 
ford, seeing  no  mode  of  obtain- 
ing their  object  by  any  ordinary 
procedure,  had  resolved  to  ef- 
fect that  nobleman^s  destruction 
(meaning  not  only  his  bodily  de- 
struction, but  that  of  his  charac- 
ter), they,  therefore,  purposely 
murdered  him.  The  bill  revers- 
ing the  attainder  enacted  that  all 
records  and  copies  of  proceedings 
relative  to  that  attainder  should 
be  wholly  cancelled,  defaced,  and 
obliterated,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  be  visible  in  after  ages, 
or  brought  into  precedent  to  the 
prejudice  of  any  person  whatso- 
ever. The  present  bill,  substitut- 
ing for  death  deprivation  of  rank 
the  most  illustrious,  removal  from 
a  station ,  the  most  exalted,  and 
the  loss  of  privileges  tlie  most 


esteemed  amongst  women-^aye^' 
and  what  was  yet  dearer,  the  niin 
of  her  character  and  happiness-* 
belonged  strictly  and  technically 
to  that  class  of  enactments  which 
their  lordships'  predecessors  had 
thus  characterized.  When  that 
part  of  the  bill  which  provid- 
ed for  destroying  the  records 
was  omitted,  the  omission  was 
made  out  of  a  still  greater  hatred 
of  the  proceeding,  and  with  a 
view  of  keeping  it  as  a  land-mark 
of  what  it  was  most  important 
and  necessary  to  avoid  in  future. 
He  had  thus  stated  his  general 
objections  to  all  bills  of  this  na- 
ture, and  he  had  now  to  address 
himself  to  the  one  immediately 
before  them.  He  should  form 
hut  an  inadequate  approximation 
to  the  understanding  of  this  libel, 
if  he  believed  it  to  be  only  like 
other  bills  of  pains  and  penalties ; 
for  he  would  venture  to  say,  that 
the  worst  of  those  bills  (not  ex- 
cepting even  those  relating  to  the 
wiws  of  Harry  VIII.;  was, 
when  compared  with  the  present, 
a  regular,  consistent,  and  judicial 
proceeding.  In  the  first  instance 
he  assumed  that  nothing  illegal 
could  be  hid  to  her  majesty's 
charge.  He  was  bound  to  as- 
sume this  by  the  decision  of  the 
judges,  and,  indeed,  from  the 
very  face  of  the  proceeding.  If 
there  was  any  possibility  of  pro- 
ceeding at  law,  their  lordships 
could  not  entertain  this  bill  for  a 
single  moment ;  but,  because  no- 
thing illegal  had  been  done,  they 
were  asked  to  proceed  in  this 
manner.  It  did  not,  however, 
follow  that  a  judicial  investiga- 
tion might  not  take  place.  I  m- 
peachment  was  a  remedy  for 
cases  not  cognisable  by  the  onJi- 
nary  jurisdictions.  The  house  of 
commons  might  rmpeach  for 
what- 
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whaterer  was  indictable,  bot  thej 
might  al$o  imp^ch  in  cases  where 
Iko  indictment  could  be  found. 

He  submitted,  therefore,  that 
some  satisfactory  reasons  ought 
to  be  stated  why  impeachment  was 
not  resorted  to  in  this  instance. 
An  impeachment  was  pending  in 
Jord  Strafford's  case,  when  his 
-  enemies,  finding  that  it  was  not 
likely  to  answer  their  purpose, 
had  recourse  to  a  bill  of  attainder. 
He  felt  himself  justified  in  assu- 
ming that  some  considerations  of 
the  same  kind  had  led  to  the  pre- 
sent exti*aordinary  measure.  Was 
the  case  such,  that  no  house  of 
commons  could  be   expected  to 
pass  a  vote  upon  it  ?  or  was  the 
evidence  so  lame  and  defective, 
that  no  committee  would  recom* 
mend  any  proceedings  in  relation 
to  it  ?    Why  had  they  not  confi- 
dently trusted  to  that  house,  and 
taken  their  papers  and  their  wit- 
nesses   where    an    impeachment 
might  be  founded  upon  them,  and 
when  tlieir  lordships  would  have 
to  administer  justice  in  the  regn« 
lar  and  established  form  ?    Mer 
majesty  was  deprived  of  many 
advantages  by  this  adoption  of  a 
different  course.  In  the  other  case 
she  would  have  been  furnished 
with  some    specification    of  the 
charges,  or  at  least  they  would 
have  been  set  forth  with  more  pe- 
culiarity of  detail  as  to  the  various 
points  of  the  accusation.  Perhaps 
also  a  list  of  witnesses  could  not* 
then  have  been  withheld,  and,  in 
a  word,  the  queen  would  have  had 
all  the  advantages  of  a  real  judi- 
cial proceeding* 

Now  he  would  not  say  that  the 
present  measure  might  not  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  spirit  of  justice,  but 
in  every  other  respect  it  was  as 
unlike  a  just  measure  as  any  to 
be  found  recorded  in  the  annals 


of  parliament.  When  a  body  of 
men  were  assembled,  and  en£;aged 
in  conducting  a  measure  m  the 
manner  usuu  in  legislation,  it 
was  not  to  be  marvelled  at  that  a 
party  should  prefer  the  same  men 
sittings  in  a  judicial  character,  and 
deciding  upon  their  honour,  to 
their  proceedings  in  a  legislative 
way  amidst  conflicting  opinions, 
after  repeated  separation,  and 
without  any  of  the  forms  of  an 
ordinary  court  of  justice.  Bat 
the  charge  here,  as  he  had  already 
said,  was  not  of  any  illegal  actt 
and  the  whole  proceeding  was  le- 
gislative, and  not  judicial.  He 
was,  therefore,  let  in  to  discuss 
the  expediency  as  well  as  the  jus* 
tice  01  this  prosecution.  He  was 
at  liberty  to  contend  that  it  was 
impolitic  and  mischievous,  eveQ 
if  founded  upon  the  most  unques- 
tionable testimony.  The  case  of 
lord  Strafford,  and  the  proceed- 
ings to  which  it  led,  as  well  as  the 
protests  of  the  virtuous  minority 
who  opposed  the  bill— all  went 
to  prove  that  such  measures  could 
only  be  justified  in  order  either  to 
save  the  state  from  ruin,  or  be- 
cause justice  had  failed  from  some 
positive  default  in  a  court  compe* 
tent  to  administer  it. 

With  regard  to  precedents,  he 
would  refer  only  to  that  of  bi^op 
Atterbury,  the  protest  on  which 
was  signed  by  SO  noble  lords,  the 
lights  and  ornaments  of  the  times 
in  which  they  lived.  It  was  drawn 
up  by  lord  chancellor  Cowper, 
and  it  resisted  the  measure,  be- 
cause, as  the  protest  stated,  «<  no- 
thmg  but  absolute  necessity  to 
avoid  pain,  or  a  direct  feilure  of 
justice,  could  authorize  such  a 
proceeding.**  The  burden  of 
proof  on  tne  necessity  of  this  bill 
beine  thrown  on  the  other  side,  he 
would  ask,  where  was  that  impelK 
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me  and  oTcmiKng  necessity  (he 
did  not  say  motive,  for  that  might 
be  guessed)  which  alone  could 
prescribe  and  justifj  this  measure  ? 
Was  the  succession  or  its  purity 
endangered,  or  i^s  there  even  a 
possibuity  oif  its  being  put  in  jeo* 
pardy  ?  If  her  majesty  had  been 
brought  to  trial  under  the  statute 
of  Edward  III.,  he  was  quite 
ready  to  aUow  that  he  could  not 
least  the  unavoidable  presump* 
tion  of  law,  that  the  royal  suc- 
cession was^  endai^;ered.  It 
would  be  childish  and  sensdess  to 
argue  against  that  presumption, 
w£ich  was  made  for  general  and 
not  for  particular  cases.  But 
here  he  stood  upon  a  different 
eround :  this  case  was  an  excep- 
tion to  all  others,  and  he  had  a 
rig;ht  to  argue  upon  the  fact,  be- 
cause there  was  no  existing  law  to 
govern  it.  Here  he  was  entitled 
to  ask.  Why  proceed  with  this  bill 
without  necessity  ?  Why  attack 
the  queen  for  acts  which,  if  com* 
mitted,  could  not  endanger  the 
succession  i  This  was  not  a  trial 
under  any  known  law ;  and  if  the 
possibility  of  danger  of  this  kind 
were  established,  be  allowed  that 
one  of  the  preliminary  objections 
to  the  bill  had  been  removed. 
Bot  he  caUed  upon  its  supporters 
to  show  how  the  succession  was  en« 
dangered.  If  there  were  a  chance 
liiat  the  succession  might  fail  for 
want  of  heirs,  some  such  charge 
might  be  desirable ;  but  it  could 
not  be  contended  diat  such  a  con- 
tingency was  at  all  likely  here  to 
happen.  It  was  said,  that  the  ex- 
amd'station  of  her  majesty  render- 
ed her  conduct  an  object  of  pe- 
culiar solicitude  with  her  family, 
and  that  the  legislature  was  bound 
to  orotect  the  lionour  of  that  fa- 
mily ;  diat  ber  majesty's  conduct 


tended  to  degrade  the  throne  oft 
which  she  sat,  and  the  nation  over 
which  she  was  placed ;  nokd  it  was 
contended,  therefore,  diat  the  con- 
nexion existing  between  her  and 
die  nation  must  be  broken,  be* 
cause  her  conduct  would  sully  its 
purity. 

First  of  all  he  might  be  permit- 
ted to  ask,  whether  it  had  never 
struck  their  lordships  that  these 
charges  all  referred  to  the  con- 
duct of  her  majesty  before  she  be^ 
came  queen,  when  shehad  no  royal 
dignity  tosnpport,  when  she  hadno 
immediate  connexion  with  the  di* 
adem,  and  when  she  was  only  the 
wife  of  a  subject,  though  filling 
the  highest  station  in  tl^  realm  r 
But  see  how  this  operated  on  an* 
other  most  important  part  of  the 
question.  If  the  queen  had  been 
brought  before  the  house  when 
princess  of  Wales,  and  charged 
with  offences  alleged  to  be  done  in 
that  capacity,  could  any  man  de* 
ny  that  a  bill  of  divorce  from  her 
royal  husband  must  have  been 
the  remedy,  and  that  divorce  cotdd 
only  be  obtained  ofl  the  ordinary 
forms  i  All  the  preliminary  forms 
must  have  been  observed:  the 
party  claiming  the  bill  must  have 
come  into  the  house  by  petition^ 
and  he  would  come  in  vam,  if  he 
did  not  enter  it  with  clean  hands. 
But  here  the  promoters  of  this 
measure  waited  till  the  queen  had 
lost  her  rank  as  princess  of  Wales» 
and  until  that  rank  was  almost 
forgotten ;  and  then  they  said,Bek 
causeshe  is  nowqueen  wewill  pro* 
ceed  against  her  for  ofiences  alle^ 
ged  to  have  been  committed  when 
princess  of  Wales,  thus  taking  es« 
pecial  care  not  to  take  one  step, 
while  she  possessed  those  rigms 
against  her  husband  which  every 
private  wife  enjoyed.   He  did  not 
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say  that  those  rights  vtere  extinct» 
but  some  p^sons  did  assert  it^  and 
that  was  enough  for  his  argu- 
ment. 

Thus  the  question  now  was,  not 
between  man  and  wife,  but  be- 
tween  king  and  queen,  and  the 
promoters  of  this  bill  delayed  till 
they-thought  at  least  that  she  was 
deprived  of  one  protection.  Either, 
then,  this  bill  must  be  dismissed 
for  having  been  brought  in  coo 
late,  or  there  was  not  a  shadow  of 
justice  in  not  giving  her  nunc  fro 
tunci  as  lawyers  expressed  it,  the 
benefit  of  her  situation  as  princess 
of  Wales.  This  brought  him  to 
implore  their  lordships  to  pause 
awhile  on  the  threshold  of  tliis 
proceeding.  "  I  put  out  of  view 
(said  Mr.  Brougham)  at  present 
the  question  of  recrimination  :  I 
raised  it  for  the  purpose  of  my  ar- 
gument, and  I  shall  pursue  it  no 
further.  I  should  be  most  deeply, 
and  I  may  say  with  perfect  truth 
unfeignedly  afflicted,  if  in  the  pro- 

gress  of  this  ill-omened  question, 
le  necessity  were  imposed  upon 
me  of  mentioning  it  again ;  and  I 
should  act  direcUy  in  the  teeth  of 
the  instructions  of  this  illustrious 
woman  [pointing  to  the  queen, 
who  sat  immediately  below  him], 
I  should  disobey  her  solemn  com- 
mands if  I  again  used  even  the 
word  recrimination  without  being 
driven  to  it  by  an  absolute  and 
overruling  compulsion.  In  obe«> 
dience  to  the  same  high  command 
I  lay  out  of  view,  as  equally  in- 
consistent with  my  own  feelings 
and  those  of  my  client,  all  arguv 
ments  of  another  description  in 
which  I  might  be  tempted  to  show 
that  levity  or  indiscretion,  crimi* 
nality,  or  even  criminal  inter- 
course, (for  why  should  I  be 
afraid  to  use  the  term  I)  cannot  bt 


held  to  be  &tal  to  the  character  of 
the  country,  or  to  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  illustrious  family 

foveming  it.  Here  nodiing  is  or 
as  been  proved  $  and  is  it  be- 
cause calumnies  have  been  bruited 
and  gossiped  about  —  because 
such  a  jealous  watch  has  been 
kept  upon  the  queen  abroad, 
that  we  are  to  think  they  are 
to  have  more  force  than  conduct 
less  equivocal  at  home  ?  That 
argument,  and  every  thing  result- 
ing from  it,  I  willingly  postpone 
till  the  day  of  necessity  :  and  in 
the  same  way  I  dismiss  for  the 
present  all  other  questions  respect- 
ing the  conduct  or  connexions  of  ' 
any  parties  previous  to  marriage. 
These  I  say  not  one  word  about ; 
they  are  dangerous  and  tremen- 
dous questions,  the  consequences 
of  discussing  which,  at  the  present 
moment,  I  will  not  even  trust  my- 
self to  describe. 

At  present  I  hold  them  to  be 
needless  to  the  safety  of  my  client ; 
but  when  the  necessity  arrives,  an 
advocate  knows  but  one  duty, 
and,  cost  what  it  may,  he  must 
discharge  it.  Be  the  consequences 
what  they  may,  to  any  other  per- 
sons,  powers,  principalitie^j  do- 
minions, or  nations,  an  advocate 
is  bound  to  do  his  duty ;  and  I 
shall  not  fail  to  exert  every  means 
in  my  power  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
bill.  But  when  I  am  told  that  a 
case  of  absolute  necessity  for  the 
measure  is  made  out  because  the 
queen  has  been  guilty  of  impro- 
per familiarities  (though  I  must 
look  at  the  bill  itself  for  the  nice 
distinctions  and  renned  expressions 
found  in  it) — because  she  has 
thought  fit  to  raise  from  low  situ-t 
ations,  officers  who  had  served 
other  people  in  menial  capacities 
—because  she  had  treated  them 
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■with  unbecoming  intimacy— be- 
cause she  had  advanced  them»  and 
bestowed  marks  of  favour  and 
distinction  upon  them — ^because 
she  had  created  an  order,  and 
conducted  herself  in  public  and 
private  with  o£Fensive  familiarity 
—I  cannot  help  asking,  if  these 
matters  are  so  fatal  to  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  crown,  nay,  to 
the  very  peace  of  the  nation  (for 
what  else  can  justify  a  bill  like 
this  ?)  why  it  is  only  resorted  to 
at  the  present  moment  ? 

The  bill  charges  even  a  licen« 
dous,  disgraceful,  and  adulterous 
intercourse,  and  therefore  its  sup- . 
porters  say  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  house  to  interpose. 
But  I  appeal  to  the  house — for  I 
am  compelled  to  do  so— ^whether 
this  is  pot  only  untrue,  but  whe- 
ther it  is  not  known  to  be  untrue* 
The  bill  itself  speaks  falsely,  and 
1  will  tell  you  why  I  say  so.  Are 
we  arrived  in  this  age  at  that 
highest  pitch  of  polish  in  society 
when  we  shall  be  afraid  to  call 
things  by  their  proper  names,  yet 
shall  not  scruple  to  punish  by  ex- 
press laws  an  o£Fence  in  the  weak- 
er seK  which  has  been  passed  oyer 
in  the  stronger  ?  Have  we  in- 
deed reached  that  stage  ?  I  trust 
I  shall  not  )iear  it  said  in  this 
place :  I  hope  that  spirit  of  justice 
which  I  believe  pervades  this 
house  at  large  will  prevent  it. 
But  if  not»I  will  appeal  to  the  spi- 
rit of  holiness  and  to  the  heads  of 
the  church  now  ranged  before 
me,  whether  adultery  is  to  be  con- 
sidered only  a  crime  in  woman. 
I  make  the  same  con6dent  appeal, 
knd  to  the  same  quarter,  when  I 
ask  whether  the  crown  can  be 
dishonoored,  the  fame  .  of  the 
country  tarnished^  and  the  morals 
of  the  people  put  in  jeopardy,  if 


<Mi  adalteroQs  intercourse  (which 
no  one  ventures  to  call  adultery) 
shall  be  proved  against  a  lady, 
when  that  which  I  venture  to  call 
adultery,  because  the  exalted  in* 
dividual  himself  has  confessed  ic 
to  be  so,  has  actually  been  com*' 
mitted  by  a  prince. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  pain  that 
I  make  this  statement :  it  is  wrung 
from  me  by  hard  compulsion  ;  for 
there  is  not  a  man  who  acknow- 
ledges with  a  deeper  sense  of  gra- 
titude than  I  do  all  the  obligations 
which  this  country  and  Europe 
owes  to  that  illustrious  individual. 
I  say  it  not — God  forbid  I  should 
—to  visit  harshly  upon  him  any 
of  the  fivlings  of  our  common  na- 
ture^ much  less  to  alter  in  one  iota 
my  recorded  «ense  of  the  baseness 
of  that  conspiracy  by  which  those 
failings  were  dragged  before  the 
public.  I  bring  it  forward  be- 
cause it  is  in  truth  an  answer  to 
this  case.  Why  was  no  bill  of  de- 
gradation brought  in  in  1809# 
after  the  resolution  of  the  house 
of  commons,  and  a  full  confession 
on  behalf  of  the  party  accused, 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  <<  most 
immoral  and  unbecoming  con- 
duct ?''  All  this,  I  say,  was  well 
known  to  the  authors  of  the  pre- 
sent bill ;  for  one  of  themselves 
penned  the  very  words  I  have  just 
read  to  the  house. 

I  ask,  therefore,  whether  there 
is  any  possibility  of  reply  in?  to 
this  objection,  but  in  one  short 
way — that  all  men  may  do  all 
they  please,  however  exalted  their 
station^  however  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  crown,  and  with 
the  highest  interests  of  the  state  ; 
that  their  conduct  is  perfectly  in- 
different: but  let  the  tooth  of 
slander  once  fix  upon  a  defence- 
less female  of  the  family,  who  has 
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been  residing  abroad,  wbo  has 
been  allowed  to  expatriate  her« 
selfy  who  has  been  assisted  in  re- 
moving from  the  country,  and 
e?en  cherished  to  keep  awav  from 
it ;  then,  at  that  instant,  the  ve* 
Aom  must  distill)  and  she  must  be 
persecuted  and  prosecuted,  under 
the  canting,  hypocritical,  and  dis- 
gusting  pretence  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  country  and  the  honour 
of  the  crown  are  at  stake,  Whe- 
ther  all  of  us,  nearer  to  the  object, 
do  or  do  not  see  through  the 
flimsy  pretext,  be  assured  that  the 

rkd  sense  of  the  nation  cannot 
deceived,  and  that  those  at  a 
distance  vHll  be  both  sliocked  and 
astonished*  The  people  at  large 
must  look  upon  it  as  something 
too  ridiculous  to  be  examined  :  I 
myself  can  hardly  use  decorous 
terms  in  speaking  of  it;  and  they, 
in  their  homely  language,  will  as- 
sert that  it  is  an  attempt  to  accom- 
plish one  purpose  under  the  colour 
of  another,  *  Here  is  ^a  man,' 
they  will  say,  *  who  wishes  to  get 
rid  of  his  wife ;  he  talks  of  the 
honour  and  safety  of  the  country ; 
yet  its  dearest  interests,  its  peace, 
its  morals,  and  its  happiness  are  to 
be  sacrificed  to  gratify  his  de- 
sires.* 

He  would  ask  who  had  encou- 
raged the  queen  to  go  abroad  ? 
When  that  illustrious  personage, 
worn  out  bv  all  she  had  experi- 
enced in  this  country,  naturally 
began  to  think  repose  a  blessing,' 
who  had  recommended  that  she 
should  seek  it  on  the  continent  i 
Who  had  opposed  the  advice 
given  by  die  friends  of  the  queen, 
to  which  they  had  set  their  hands, 
and  he  (Mn  Brougham)  among 
them,  that  they  would  answer 
with  their  heads  for  her  safety 
while  in  £ngland,  but  that  when 


abroad  she  would  be  stirrotmcled 
by  foreigners,  spies,  and  inform* 
ers?  Who  had  counteracted  this 
faithful  suggestion?  Who  but 
those  who  were  now  arrayed 
against  her,  with  a  green  bag  of 
documentary  evidence  in  the  one 
hand,  and  this  bill  of  degradation 
in  the  other  ?  How  happened  it 
that  they  never  before  thought  of 
the  character  of  the  country,  the 
honour  of  the  royal  family,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  Uirone?  Where 
was  their  boasted  sagacity,  when  • 
these  evil  counsellors  could  not 
foresee  what  might  be  the  conse- 
quences of  the  step  they  were  so 
earnestly  recommending?  Then 
there  was  no  whisper  of  any  thing 
of  the  sort ;  all  was  to  be  ease, 
tranquillity,  and  liberty,  for  the 
rest  of  her  majesty's  life  s  there 
was  to  be  no  watching,  nopryiBg^ 
no  spying,  no  asking  ^  Why  ck> 
you  do  so  or  so  V*  but  all  was  to 
be  kindness  and  toleration.  With 
these  pomises,  the  next  thing  wae 
to  assist  the  queen  to  depart.  The 
ship  of  war,  which  was  refused  to 
bring  her  back,  had  been  readily 
granted  to  take  her  away.  Money 
was  also  offered,  with  equal  libe« 
rality,  for  her  outfit,  and  her  resi- 
dence abroad  commenced  under 
the  happiest  auspices*  Yet  reports^ 
soon  came  overi  they  increased 
bv  degrees  i  the  slander  became 
blacker  and  more  malignant  |  and 
as  early  as  four  years  ago  it  had 
assumed  a  certain  consistency* 
Still  there  was  no  jealous  watch- 
ing, no  hunting  for  evidence,  and 
no  hint  given  to  the  queen  that  it 
would  be  fit  to  be  more  guarded 
m  her  conduct :  the  character  of 
the  country  and  the  honour  of  the 
crown  were  then  neve^  dreamed 
of.  Ministers  had  never  ssadf 
**  Return ;  this  is  dangerons— the 
country 
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conntry  sufien— the  crown  is  dis- 
honoured— ^ihe  royal  family  de- 
graded, by  these  calumnious  re- 
ports." Oh  the  contrary,  they, 
had  done  every  thing  to  encou- 
rage her  staying;  and  he  (Mr. 
Brougham)  would  venture  to 
stake  nis  existence  that  any  man 
would  have  been  deemed  an  ene- 
my, and  have  had  the  court  doors 
flung  in  his  face,  who  should  have 
had  the  hardihood  to  counsel  that 
her  royal  highness  should  have 
been  requested  to  re-visit  this 
conntry.  Yet  these  very  men, 
after  forcing  her  away— after  aid- 
mg,  abetting,  and  encouraging  a 
foreign  residence — after  taking  no 
one  step  to  put  an  end  to  that 
which  they  themselves  alleged  to 
be  the  sole  cause  of  the  evil :  even 
at  the  twelfth  hour,  and  when  the 
twelfth  hour  was  about  to  toll, 
did  they  then  come  with  a  request 
that  she  should  return?  Did 
they  then  suggest  that  her  ma- 
jesty, having  changed  her  station, 
could  no  longer  live  abroad  with 
safety — that  what  might  be  good 
for  a  princess  was  evil  for  a  queen  ? 
Did  they  come  forward  with  any 
plain  frank  disclosure  that  some 
mquiry  might  be  rendered  neces- 
sary— that  reports  had  got  abroad 
so  malignant  that  they  could  not 
be  overlooked — that  suspicion  at- 
tached, and  that  that  suspicion 
must  be  removed?  Was  any 
diine  of  this  sort  done,  not  in 
kindness  to  the  queen,  but  in  com- 
passion to  the  long-su£[enng  peo- 
ple of  England  now  agitated  by 
this  great  question?  No  such 
diing :  to  the  last  moment  she 
was  warned  not  to  come  back : 
she  iras  to  be  pensioned,  largely 
pensioned,  for  not  coming  home ; 
and  she  was  to  enjoy  the  rank  she 
had  degraded)  and  the  privikget 


she  had  forfeited*  She  was  to 
have  an  income  to  enable  her  to 
be  wicked  on  a  larger  scale; 
all  levity,  all  indiscretion,  even 
*«  adulterous  intercourse"  was  to 
be  pardoned  on  one  condition,  and 
that  condition  was,  that  she  should 
continue  abroad,  before  the  eyes 
of  foreigners  who  envied  and  ha- 
ted us:  she  was  to  be  the  degrade 
ing  spectacle  of  the  queen  of  this 
country,  without  one  of  the  vir- 
tues that  ought  to  belong  to  her 
sex  and  her  condition. 

With  these  facts  before  him,  he 
must  have  a  mind  capable  of 
swallowing  the  most  monstrous 
improbabihties,  who  could  lend 
himself  for  one  moment  to  the  be- 
lief that  ministers  gave  credit  to 
the  preamble  of  the  oilL  It  would 
never  have  been  heard  of  if  the 
queqn  had  returned  from  Calais; 
but  her  landing  at  Dover  called 
up  all  those  phantoms  of  national 
degradation  and  insulted  honour, 
of  which  so  much  had  recently 
been  heard :  they  were  all  raised 
by  the  foot  which  she  set  upon 
the  English  shore ;  and  if  she  had 
consented  to  restrain  it,  she  might 
still  have  lived  without  imputa- 
tion, at  least  from  the  quarter  in 
which  it  now  originated.  '*  I  end 
here  (said  Mr.  Brougham)  what 
I  have  to  urge,  not  that  I  have 
nothing  more  to  bring  forward* 
but  because  I  am  sure  that  your 
lordships  are  men  of  justice,  that 
you  are  men  of  principle,  men  of 
ordinary  sagacity,  and,  above  all, 
that  you  are  men  of  honour.  I 
have  made  my  appeal  to  you  up- 
on this  bill,  and  I  feel  confident 
that  I  have  not  made  it  in  vain. 
True  it  is  that  your  committee  has 
reported  in  its  favour,  but  that 
cannot  pledge  the  house ;  and  he  is 
the  greatest  of  all  fools  who  con- 
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suits  his  apparetit  consistency  at 
the  expense  of  his  absolute  ruin. 
The  sooner  you  retrace  the  step 
into  which  you  may  have  been 
led  at  an  unwary  moment,  the 
greater '  will  be  the  service  you 
render  youn  country :  if  you  de- 
cide that  this  bill  ought  not  to 
proceed,  you  will  be  the  saviours 
of  the  state,  and  indeed  promote 
the  substantial  welfare  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  truest  honour  of  the 
crown." 

The  lord  chancellor,  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Brougham  had  retired  from 
the  bar,  said  that  the  house,  which 
admitted  but  two  counsel  to  be 
heard,  would  hear  the  other  coun- 
sel now. 

Mr,  Denman,  at  this  late  hour 
of  the  day,  when  the  understood 
period  for  the  termination  of  busi- 
ness had  arrived,  after  an  anxious 
attendance,  and  in  his  present 
state  of  health,  trusted  that  their 
lordships  would  extend  to  him 
their  indulgence  by  granting  him 
time  till  to-morrow. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  v^as  most 
ready  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  learned  counsel,  and  sug- 
gested the  proprietyof  adjourning. 

The  lord  chancellor  added, 
that  the  house  would  proceed  to- 
morrow, and  that  only  two  coun- 
sel would  be  heard  for  or  against 
the  bill. 

August  18. — A  petition  was 
presented  from  Liverpool,  by  the 
earl  of  Derby,  against  the  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties. 

The  counsel  and  agents  were 
then  called  in. 

Mr.  Denman  presented  himself 
at  the  bar,  and  in  a  speech  di- 
stinguished as  much  for  eloquence 
as  it  was  for  sound  argument, 
argued  against  the  principle  of  the 
biu.    In  ovr  Umits  it  ^ould  be 


impossible  even  to  give  a  £unt 
sketch  of  the  learned  counsel's 
powerful  appeal :— "I  trust  (said 
the  learned  counsel^  your  lord- 
ships will,  above  all  things,  seri- 
ously weigh  the  balance  of  evil 
which  is  likely  to  arise  from  this 
measure.  I  trust  also,  that  you 
will  not  yourselves  overlook  any 
matter  which  is  calculated  to  in- 
jure, or  produce  a  disregard  for 
the  marriage  tie.  Look,  my  lords, 
to  the  mox^  feelings  of  the  coun- 
try, which  this  measure  is  calcu- 
lated to  outrage.  Observe  that 
all  this  cannot  be  productive  of 
any  good — but  must,  be  the  result 
what  it  may,  produce  infinite 
harm  to  the  country.  I  must 
here  on  the  part  of  her  majesty 
protest  against  any  proceeding  by 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  when 
the  scene  is  laid  in  a  foreign  and 
distant  land,  when  the  inquiry  is 
to  be  into  a  life  of  more  than  six 
years,  and  when  the  accused  has 
been  refused  a  list  of  the  witnesses 
against  her.  This  last  refusal 
pbced  her  majesty  in  a  worse  si- 
tuation than  any  person  taking 
his  trial  in  one  of  the  lower  courts. 
The  request  made  to  your  lord- 
ships was,  In  fact,  that  this  great 
principle  might  be  preservecH  but 
modified  according  to  your  lord- 
ships' pleasure,  so  as  to  avoid  in- 
convenience. This  however  has 
been  refused.  In  the  case  of  a 
charge  in  the  lower  courts  the  wit- 
nesses appeared  before  a  grand 
jury,  and  the  accused  had  an  op- 
portunity of  ascertaining  the  cha- 
racter ot  the  persons  by  whom  the 
accusation  was  to  be  supported. 
But  her  majesty  has  been  denied 
this  right.  Therefore,  instead  of 
having  received  any  fi^ivour  at  tlie 
hands  of  your  lordships,  she  has 
every  right  to  complain. 

Agaiot 
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\gain  I  say  that  in  her  ma^ 
jesty's  name  I  protest  against  this 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties  in  a 
case  which  admits  of  impeach- 
ment. I  also  protest  against  yoar 
lordships  not  discharging  the  du- 
ties imposed  on  you,  as  well  as 
your  exercise  of  a  power  not  con- 
templated by  the  constitution. 
Your  lordships  may  meet  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  other  branch 
of  the  legislature  j  but  be  it  re- 
membered, that  you  may  also 
meet  with  its  check  and  control. 
1  must  here  guard  myself  from 
any  imputation,  from  what  I  have 
said,  that  either  I  or  my  learned 
friends  are  declining  the  contest. 
No  ;  we  do  not  shrink  from  the 
combat — we  are  ready  and  an- 
xious to  meet  it.  Here  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  state,  that  I  owe  to 
my  illustrious  client  an  apology, 
for  having,  in  the  line  or  argu- 
ment which  I  have  been  obliged 
to  take,  allowed  even  a  possibility 
of  the  truth  of  the  charges  against 
her.  1  feel  a  perfect  conviction 
of  her  innocence  ;  I  feel  also,  that 
there  cannot  be  brought  against 
her  any  thing,  which,  to  an  ho- 
nourable mind,  will  be  a  proof  of 
her  guilt.  But  whatever  be  the 
consequences  which  follow  this 
investigation,  whatever  may  be 
the  sufferings  inflicted  on  her  ma- 
jesty, I  shall  never  withdraw  from 
her  that  homage  and  respect 
which  I  owe  to  her  high  station, 
her  superior  mind,  and  those  re- 
splendent virtues  which  have 
shown  through  a  life  of  persecu- 
tion and  of  suffering.  I  shall 
never  pay  to  any  other  who  may 
usurp  her  place,  that  respect  and 
duty  which  belong  to  her,  whom 
the  laws  of  God  and  man  have 
made  the  consort  of  his  present 
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majesty,  and  the  paitner  of  his 
throne.  '* 

Her  maiesty  entered  the  house 
during  tne  learned  counsel's 
speech,  and  at  its  conclusion  with^ 
drew. — She  was  treated  by  the 
house  with  every  mark  of  respects 

The  attorney  general  then  rose,- 
and  said,  the  question  to  be  con-^ 
sidered  was,  whether  they  would 
entertain  the  grave  and  solemn, 
but  disgusting  charges  preferred 
against  her  majesty — or  whether 
they  were  prepared  to  say,  thatj 
notwithstanding  the  proof  to  be 
adduced,  there  was  something  in 
this  bill  that  it  ought  not  to  be  foU 
lowed  up  by  the  enactments  con* 
tained  in  the  preamble  ?  This  was 
his  view  of  the  question  before 
their  lordships.  But  see  how  it 
had  been  argued  by  his  learned 
friends.  They  had  argued  the 
question  as  if  the  preamble  had 
not  been  proved,  and  yet  they  had 
indulged  themselves  in  talking  of 
spies,  mformers,  perjured  and  sub- 
orned witnesses.  When  those  wit« 
uesses  had  given  their  testimony, 
the  time  would  come  to  speak  of 
their  character  and  the  nature  of 
their  testimony.  This  line  of  pro- 
ceeding was,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
or  less  than  tampering  with  their 
lordships'  feelings,  aud  doubtless 
it  must  have  made  an  impression 
upon  their  minds.  His  learned 
friends  had  also  placed  another 
difficulty  in  his  way.  They  had 
found  fault  with  the  framing  of 
the  preamble,  and,  not  satisfied 
with  that,  had  gone  through  its 
whole  history.  They  attacked 
the  proceedings  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee, and  went  on  to  show  the 
disadvantage  under  which  her 
majesty  laboured,  in  consequence 
of  not  having  her  case  brought 
N  heform 
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before  a  mnd  jury.  Bat  their 
lordships  nad  decided  that  this 
was  the  011I7  mode  of  proceeding ; 
ther  had  decided,  that  the  crime 
with  which  her  majesty  was  ac* 
cusedf  though  if  committed  in 
Englandit  wouldbetreason^coiikl 
not  be  so  construed,  having  been 
committed  abroad,  and  with  a 
foreigner*  They  had,  in  fact,  de- 
cided, that  her  majesty  was  not 
amenable  to  any  of  our  courts  at 
justice,  and  that  this  was  the  only 
mode  of  proceeding  which  could 
be  instituted.  Their  lordships 
instituted  this  inquiry  on  the  re- 
import of  a  secret  committee  ;  this, 
it  was  urged,  deprived  her  majesty 
of  the  benefit  derived  from  a  grand 
jury.  But  did  the  committee  find 
her  majesty  guilty  of  any  one 
charge  ?  They  merely  said,  that 
from  what  had  been  laid  before 
them,  they  were  of  opinion,  that 
there  was  serious  ground  of  charc^ 
against  her  majesty  affecting  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  and  they  re- 
commended to  the  house  to  po* 
ceed  to  an  inquiry.  See^  tneny 
how  the  arguments  of  his  learned 
friends  were  applied-— first  they 
found  fault  with  the  preamble  o£ 
the  bill,  and^  secondly,  they  quar- 
relled with  the  measure  itself, 
which  their  lordshijps,  by  their 
having  read  it  the  first  time,  had 
sanctioned.  It  was  urged  that 
the  secret  committee  had  reported 
upon  unvoucbed  documents.  He 
had  no  means  of  knowing  upon 
what  statements  the  secret  com* 
mittee  reported,  nor  did  he  know 
from  whence  his  leamied  friends 
drew  their  information  1  but  he 
was  much  mistaken  if  the  sdiect 
committee  had  not  had  the  sworn 
testimony  of  witnesses  in  support 
of  the  statements  laid  before  them« 


But  whether  diey  had  or  had  not 
such  testimony  was  not  now  th# 
question ;  their  lordships  had  de- 
cided upon  that  report,  and  that 
decision  could  not  now  be  called 
in  Question.  The  fi;rounds  allefi;ed 
in  the  preamble  of  the  present  bill 
were  of  the  same  public  nature 
and  im^rt  as  those  stated  in  the 
bill  against  the  bishop  of  Roches- 
ten  When  the  facts  recited  were 
proved  in  evidence,  the  great 
question  which  their  lor£hips 
would  have  to  decide^  would  be« 
whether  such  a  substantiation  of 
the  truth  of  the  facts  should  be 
followed  by  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  ?  It  had  been  endeavoured 
by  his  learned  friends  to  raise  an 
objection  to  the  bill,  on  the  ground 
that  the  charges  which  it  alleged 
against  her  majesty  had  flowed 
from  slander  sina  perj  ury •  In  the 
present  stage  of  the  proceeding, 
what  right,  he  would  ask,  had 
they  to  argue  upon  such  a  gratni** 
tons  and  unproved  assumption? 
Where  were  the  proofs  to  justify 
it  ?  Their  lordships  knew  nothing 
of  them— they  could  not  know 
any  thing  of  them  $  and  for  what 
purpose  such  a  line  of  observation 
was  introduced,  he  would  leave 
to  their  lordships  to  decide.  lo 
the  same  spirit,  it  was  objecteB  by 
his  learned  friend,  that  the  present 
bill  originated  in  a  committee  of 
that  house,  where  no  decisive 
opinion  had  been  formed.  H^ 
could  not  see  the  least  strengdi  ift 
such  an  objection.  The  decisive 
opinion  of  their  lordships  had  yet 
to  be  formed.  It  would  be  doing 
a  great  injustice  to  her  majesty^ 
had  their  lordships,  in  that  pre* 
vious  part  of  the  proceedings  yf^* 
taxed  to  pronounce  a  decisive 
opinion  |  it  would  then  he  1^ 
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pQted  to  them  that  they  had  fore- 
stdledaad  prejadfi;edthe  question* 
Their  lordships  had  wisely  ab- 
stained from  such  a  course* 

All  that  they  had  done  was  to 
express  their  opinion^  that  there 
«xbted  groundsfora  serious  charge 
sug;aiost lier  majesty.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  the  argument  of  his 
learned  friends  that  had  been  as- 
sumedy  which,  at  leasts  was  ex- 
tremely doubtful*  namely,  that  in 
proceeding  against  her  majesty 
an  impeadiment  could  have  been 
founded.  The  whole  of  the  ar« 
gument  against  proceeding  by 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties^  rested 
on  the  ground  of  their  lordships 
acting  in  that  case  in  their  legis- 
lative, and  not  in  their  judicial  ca- 
pacity. When,  therefore,  his  learn- 
ed friends  deprecated  such  a  course, 
and  contended  for  an  impeach- 
ment, they  were  bound  to  have 
shown,  that  in  the  present  case  an 
impeachment  could  have  been 
mainuined.  That  proof  they  had 
declined ;.  and  their  lordships,  he 
trusted,  would  agree  with  him, 
that  the  wisest  course  which  could 
have  been  pui^ued,  was  the  one 
which  was  the  least  subject  to 
donbt  and  uncertainty,  joesides, 
he  would  confidently  say,  that  not- 
withstanding all  those  airs  of  tri« 
nmph  with  which  those  objections 
were  introdnced— -notwithstand- 
hkff  all  the  inflammatory  language 
which  accompanied  dieir  state- 
ment, that  a  very  difierent  cha- 
racter would  have  been  given  to 
the  measure  of  proceeding  by  a 
bill  of  pains  an'd  penalties,  had 
not  that  been  the  very  measure, 
which  in  the  present  case  had 
been  adopted. 

It  was  adopted  because  it  ad» 
▼erted  to  certain  charges  against 
her  m^esty,  which,  though  of  the 


£[ravest  import,  were  not  a  viola- 
tion of  any  law,  while  the  best  au- 
thorities supported  the  doctrine 
that  an  impeachment  could  not  be 
maintained  but  for  a  breach  o£  a 
law.  Sure,  then,  he  was,  that 
notwithstanding  all  the  challenges 
now  so  heroically  thrown  out* 
notwithstanding  all  those  allusions 
to  the  morality  of  the  country, 
and  all  those  various  topics  so  U- 
berally  brought  into  view,  had  im« 
peachment  been  the  proceeding 
adopted,  the  very  same  objectors 
would  have  deprecated  it,and  have 
said,  that  the  proceeding  in  the 
case  of  an  adultery  should  have 
been  by  bill,  and  not  by  impeach* 
ment,  because  by  the  adoption  of 
the  latter  course,  the  accused  par- 
ty was  deprived  of  the  power  of 
recrimination*  They  complained 
of  the  proceeding  by  bill,  because 
they  were  now  shut  out  from  re- 
crimination, and,  strange  to  say, 
regret  that  the  impeachment  was 
not  adopted— a  course  of  proceeds 
ing  which  no  lawyer  would  ven« 
ture  to  assert,  allowed  the  accns« 
ed  to  recriminate.  All  this  con- 
tradiction had  its  purposes;  it 
was  to  terrify  and  to  alarm,  and 
to  withdraw  the  minds  of  their 
lordships  from  the  real  question 
on  which  they  had  to  decide. 

His  learned  friends  had,  it  was 
to  be  recollected,  taken  this  course^ 
not  in  the  exercise  of  a  duty  com- 
pulsive  with  them,  but  acting  wi^ 
der  an  indulgence  so  very  rarely 
allowed  by  that  house«>so  rarely 
indeed,  that  the  divorce  case  of 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  the  only 
one  to  be  found  where  the  coun* 
sel  of  the  accused  was  allowed  to 
interfere  before  the  evidence  was 
produced.  It  was  not,  then,  too 
much  to  expect  that  those  sweep* 
ing  charges  should  have  been  de« 
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ferred  nntil  the  character  of  the 
evidence  to  be  produced  was  as- 
certained ;  before  the  charge  of 
corruption  was  thrown  out  against 
witnesses  to  be  examined.  Sure- 
ly his  learned  friends  should  wait 
until  enabled  to  sustain  such  im- 
putations by  proof.  His  learned 
friends  may  prejudge,  they  may 
prejudice,  they  may  assail  the  cha- 
racters of  the  most  eminent  and 
illustrious  in  rank  and  station; 
they  may  rake  from  the  shades- of 
oblivion  all  those  prejudices,  or 
failings,  over  which  the  healing 
spirit  of  time  and  more  correct 
feeling  had,  in  consideration  of 
his  many  virtues,  thrown  a  veil ; 
they  may  select  the  moment  when 
an  illustrious  individual  (the  duke 
of  York,  we  presume)  was  next 
in  succession  to  the  throt^,  when 
the  remains  of  his  illustrious  part- 
ner had  been  just  consigned  to 
the  grave,  to  wound  his  feelings, 
and  revive  recollections  which  k 
better  feeling  had  never  disturb- 
ed :  all  these  things  his  learned 
friends  may  do  with  impunity— 
for  htm  it  was- only  to  state  the 
facts  which  he  should  call  upon 
'errdence  to  sustain.  They  may 
^  declaim  on  the  bribes  by  which 
'  that  evidence  was  obtained,  and 
animadvert  on  the  nature  of  the 
motfveS  which  they  presumed  to 
operate- on  the  minds  of  some  of 
their  lordships.  All  that  remain- 
ed for  him  was  to  conjure  their 
lordships,  and  he  knew  he  did  so 
not  in  vain,  to  dismiss  all  such 
inapplicable  statements  from  their 
blinds,  and  to  apply  themselves 
to  the  great  and  important  ques« 
tion,  on  which,  intact,  they  were 
called  in  their  judicial  character  to 
pronounce. 

•    'J^he  solicitor  general  was  next 
heard  at  considerable  length. 


Mr.  Brougham,  in  reply,  urged 
a  variety  of  arguments  in  favour 
of  his  original  proposition,  and 
showed  the  policy  of  the  principle 
contended  for  by  the  counsel  for 
the  crown. 

Aug.  1 9.— A  few  minutes  be- 
fore ten  o'clock  the  lord  chancel- 
lor took  his  seat  on  the  woolsack, 
and  at  ten  precisely,  lord  Liver- 
pool havmg  moved  the  order  of 
the  day,  tlie  deputy  clerk  of  par- 
liament proceeded  to  call  the 
house.  Peers  absent  :  lord 
Mountford,  lord  Melville,  and  the 
duke  of  Newcastle.  In  pursuance 
of  the  notice  given  yesterday. 

Lord  King  then  rose  and  said, 
thar,  the  counsel  having  closed 
their  arguments  on  both  sides,  he 
thought  this  the  best  and  only  op- 
portunity of  endeavouring,  by 
some  means  or  other,  to  interpose 
a  motion  which  should  avert  what 
he  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  calamities  which  could 
happen  to  the  country  at  large. 
His  lordship  concluded  by  mov- 
ing "  That  it  appears  to  this  house 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
public  safety  or  the  security  of  the 
country,  that  a  bill  entitled  *An 
act  to  deprive  her  majesty,  &c.' 
should  pass  into  a  law.'' 

The  question  having  been  put 
by  the  lord  chancellor, 
•  Lord  Liverool  rose  to  state  the 
teasons  why  he  should  oppose  the 
motion  of  the  noble  lord,  and 
move  as  an  amendment—"  That 
the  attorney  general  be  directed 
to  be  called  in/*  He  wished 
throughout  the  whole  of  these 
proceedings  to  abstam  from  any 
inflammatory  topics,  because  ic 
was  his  anxious  desire  to  treat  the 
subject  entirely  as  a  judicial  ques- 
tion. The  noble  lord's  observa- 
tions might  be  divided  into  two 
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liea'ds  of  arguinent : '  first,  lyhe- 
ther  any  necessity  or  public  mi-- 
lity  existed  for  continuing  any/ 
proceedings  whatever  against, 
her  majesty ;  and  second,  whe- 
ther this  was  the  course  of 
proceeding  which  ought  to  be 
adopted.  Directing  his  observa- 
tions to  the  latter  question  first, 
he  contended,  that  admitting  the 
queen's  guilt  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, this  was  the  only  measure 
which  the  crown  could  have  pur- 
sued under  all  the  circumstances. 
It  was  the  declared  opinion  of  the 
judges,  solemnly  delivered,  that 
the  offence  imputed  to  the  queen 
was  not  high  treason,  and  conse- 
quently it  was  found  impractica- 
ble to  proceed  against  her  by  im- 
peachment, a  course  which  would 
have  been  adopted  if  found  prac- 
ticable. By  the  law  of  England, 
strange  as  it  might  appear,  adul- 
tery was  not  a  crime,  and  not- 
widistanding  that  the  propriety  of 
a  law  upon  that  subject  had  often 
been  suggested,  still  the  law  was 
as  be  described.  He  contended 
that  there  was  a  distinction  be- 
tween adultery  committed  by  a 
queen,  and  by  a  private  subject, 
as  regarded  offences  contra  bonos 
morejf  and  proceeded  to  urge,  that 
in  this  respect  the  present  case  was 
anomalous,  and  therefore  deserv- 
ing  a  peculiar  mode  of  treat- 
ment. He  concluded  by  mo  v  ing 
his  amendment. 

Earl  Grey  opposed  the  amend- 
ment, and  argued  with  consider- 
able force  against  the  present  pro- 
ceeding. He  contended  tliat  im- 
peachment was  a  far  preferable 
mode,  and  concluded  by  saying, 
that  when  the  present  question  was 
disposed  of,  he  should  propose  a 
resolution,  the  object  of  which 
would  be  to  put  a  stop  altogether  to 


the  further  progress  of  this  bill. 
The  house  divided* 
Ip.    favour   of   lord  Liverpool's 
amendment     -  -      18' 

Against  it  '        '        65 

Majority  116 
Lord  Calthorpe  suggested  to 
the  house  whether  some  arrange - 
^lent  might  not  yet  be  adopted, 
by  which  all  further  proceeding 
iiX  this  painful  ipquiry  might  be 
avoided. 

The  lord  chancellor  now  called 
upon  earl  Grey  for  his  resolution, 
which  the  noble  earl  handed  in. 
It  was  as  follows  :—*' That  it  ap- 
pears that  the  bill  now  before  the 
house  does  not  afford  the  most 
advisable  means  of  prosecuting 
the  charges  against  her  majesty, 
and  that  therelore,  under  die  jirc- 
sent  circumstances,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary or  expedient  to  proceed  fur- 
ther with  it." 

This  resolution. was  put  as  an 
amendment  to  the  motion  of  lord 
Liverpool,  "  That  counsel  he 
called  in,"  and  was  negatived  by 
a  division,  as  follows  : 
Contents,  for  the  amendment  61? 
Not  contents  -  -179 

Majority  -  155 
The  counsel  were  then  called  in, 
and  the  attorney  general  and  the 
counsel  for  the  crown  on  the  one 
side,  and  Mr.  Brougham  and  the 
counsel  for  the  queen  on  the  other, 
appeared  at  the  bar. 

The  lord  chancellor :  Mr.  at- 
torney general,  you  will  proceed 
to  open  your  case. 

The  attorney  general  proceed- 
ed to  recapitulate  the  charges.  He 
stated  that  in  1814,  her  majesty 
(then  princess  of  Wales)  withdrew 
herself  from  this  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  travelling  upon  the 
N  3  con- 
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continent^  or  Yisitbg  other  coun* 
tries.  She  went  in  the  first  Instance 
to  Brunswick,  and  from  thence, 
after  a  short  stay,  she  went  to  Ita- 
ly;  she  arrived  at  Milan  on  the 
9th  of  Octber  1814.  She  remained 
mtMilanforaspaceofthree  months, 
and  during  that  period  a  person 
was  received  into  her  service,  of 
the  name  of  Bergami,  as  a  courier, 
or  footman,  or  vakt  de  place.  The 
princess,  on  quitting  Milan,  pro- 
ctededto  Rome,  and  from  thence 
she  went  to  Naples,  were  she  arri* 
▼ed  on  the  8th  of  November  1814. 
From  the  situation  assigned  to 
Bergami,  a  direct  communication 
was  opened  between  his  chamber 
and  that  of  the  princess.  Upon 
the  evening, of  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber the  princess  went  to  the  opera, 
and  relumed  very  early  from 
thence*  Shehastened  toher  apart- 
iBent»  and  gave  strict  orders  that 
young  Austin  should  not  be  ad- 
nittra  to  her  room  that  evening. 
She  then  went  from  her  own  room 
towards  that  assigned  to  Bcr^mi. 
On  the  following  morning  it  was 
discovered  that  the  princess  had 
not  slept  in  her  own  room  that 
night.  Her  bed  remained  almost 
precisely  in  the  same  state  as  on 
the  preceding  evening;  and  the 
other  bed  appeared  as  if  two  per- 
aont  had  reposed  in  it.  This  in- 
tercourse was  carried  on  without 
interruption  for  a  very  great 
length  of  time.  There  was  a  kind 
of  public  masquerade  held  at  the 
dieatre  St.  Charles,  in  Naples. 
The  princess  thought  proper  to 
attend  it,  and  chose  as  her  compa- 
nion her  courier  Bergami,  and  a 
female  servant,  named  Mademoi- 
telle  Dumont.  The  whole  party 
wore  dresses  selected  by  the  prin- 
cess. These  dresses  were  of  a 
most  gross  and  indecent  descrip* 


tion,  so  much  so,  that  on  entering 
the  theatre  they  veere  received 
with  such  marked  insult  and  dis* 
approbation,  that  they  were  obli- 
ged immediately  to  retire.  Acts 
of  familiarity  were  continued  dailj 
and  without  interruption.  They 
were  seen  coming  from  their  rooms 
in  the  morning  at  the  same  time. 
They  retired  at  the  same  hour  in 
the  evening. 

On  the  6th  of  January  1816, 
the  princess  left  Messina,  and 
embarked  in  the  frigate  Clorinde, 
the  vessel  which  had  previously 
carried  her  royal  highness  from 
Civita  Vecchia  to  G^oa.  At  that 
time  Bergami  v^s  her  menial,  but 
he  was  now  her  chamberlain.  The 
honourable  officer  who  command* 
ed  the  ship,  felt  it  would  be  de* 
grading  htm,  if  he  sat  at  the  same 
table  with  one  who  had  formerly 
served  him,  and  he  remonstrated 
on  the  subject  with  her  royal 
highness.  She  took  a  day  or  two 
to  consider  what  she  should  do, 
and  in  the  end  declined  the  table 
and  society  of  captain  Pechell  for 
that  of  her  paramour.— At  Cata* 
nia,  the  Jillu  de  chamhre^  sitting 
up  one  night  late  at  their  revelst 
saw  Bergami's  door  open,  and  the 
princess  coming  out  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  could  leave  no  doubt  of 
her  havin?  passed  the  night  in  his 
xx)om.  She  was  undressed,  and 
had  a  pillow  under  her  arm,  on 
which  she  always  slept. 

It  being  4  o'clock,  the  house  ad- 
journed. 

Monday,  August  21.-— The  at- 
torney general  resumed  his  state- 
ment. He  said  that  at  the  difi*e* 
rent  places  which  her  royal  high- 
ness visited,  the  sleeping  apart- 
ments were  so  arranged,  that  the 
bed-room  of  Bergami  was  always 
near  to  or  adjoining  that  of  her 
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Toyal  highness.  On  her  voyage 
ta  Tunis  a  bed  was  brought  into 
the  dining  room  for  the  accommo- 
dation of^ergami,  and  was  placed 
in  such  a  situation  in  the  room» 
that  when  the  dooroif  the  princess's 
Toom  was  open>  she  and  Bergami 
could  see  and  converse  with  each 
ether  while  they  lay  in  their  beds ; 
and  the  only  access  that  remained 
to  the  room  of  the  princess  was 
through  the  sleeping  apartment  of 
Bergami.  At  Jerusalem  she  in«* 
sdtuted  an  order,  called  St.  Caro- 
line^  of  which  Bergami  was  ap« 
pointed  grand  master,  in  addition 
to  the  orders  she  had  already  con- 
ferred upon  him.  During  the 
voyage  to  Italy  she  had»  on  one 
oceasion,  a  bath  prepared  for  her, 
into  which  she  went,  accompanied 
by  Bergami.  The  most  unbe. 
coming  famiHarities  were  more- 
over daily  exhibited*  While  at 
Villa  d'£ste»  the  princess  and 
Bergami  frequentl^rode  out  alone 
in  a  rehicle,  the  pnncess  sitting  on 
his  knee^  with  his  arms  round  her 
waist,  whilst  he  guided  the  horse. 
On  die  river  Breseia  they  were 
often  observed  kissing  one  another. 
On  the  return  of  the  princess  from 
the  east,  she  brought  in  her  train 
a  man  named  Mahomet :  he  used 
to  exhibit  himself  at  the  Villa 
Branchi  in  the  most  indecorous 
and  shameful  manner,  the  prin- 
cess and  Bergami  being  pre- 
sent. 

After  the  statement  for  the  pro- 
secution had  dosedj  the  solicitor 
summoned  a  witness  by  the  name 
of  Theodore  Maiocchi.  This  per* 
son  was,  through  the  influence  of 
Bemmi,  plac^  in  the  beginning 
of  1815,  on  her  majesty's  establish- 
ment* The  appearance  of  Ma- 
jocchi  had  sucn  an  effect  on  her 
majesty,  that  sh^  after  uttering 


an  exclamation  of  surprise  at  the 
sight  of  him,  instantly  quitted  the 
house.  Majocchi's  evidence  tend- 
ed to  prove  that  indecent  familta« 
rities  nad  been  exercised  by  her 
majesty  towards  Bergami ;  but 
adduced  nothing  decisive,  as  to  a 
criminal  intercourse  having  beeti 
pursued. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the 
examination  of  Majocchi  was  con- 
tinued, and  on  Wednesday  the 
cross-examination  w«is  concluded. 
Another  witness,  named  Gaetano 
Paturzo,  part  owner  and  sailing- 
master  of  the  polacca  in  which  her 
majesty  went  to  Palestine,  was  af« 
terwards  examined,  whose  evi- 
dence bore  more  strongly  against 
her  majesty  than  that  of  the  first 
witness. 

Thursday,  Friday,  and  Satur* 
day  were  occupied  with  examina- 
tions of  witnesses. 

Vincenza  Garguilo  stated,  that 
he  was  master  oithe  polacca  that 
conveyed  the  princess  of  Wales 
and  her  suite  to  Tunis,  and  after- 
wards to  Greece.  He  had  always 
seen  her  royal  hijghness  accompa- 
nied by  Bergami,  not  only  when 
she  went  to  take  the  bath,  but  up- 
on all  other  occasions. 

Francisco  di  Rollo  said,  that 
he  had  been  engaged  as  cook  to 
the  princess,  on  bK>ard  the  polacca« 
He  had  seen  Mahomet  exhibit 
once  in  the  kitchen,  and  another 
time  in  the  court  when  the  prin- 
cess vras  at  the  window. 

Captain  Pechell  and  Captain 
Thomas  Briggs,  R.  N.  were  exa- 
mined 5  but  their  evidence  proved 
nothing  material  that  could  mili* 
tate  against  her  majesty. 

Pietro  Puchi,  principal  waiter 

at  the  grand  hotel  at  Trieste,  spoke 

to  Bergami's  bed  not  having  been 

deptin,  aad  the  princess's  bed 
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being  tumbled,  and  other  suspi* 
(:ious  circumstances. 

Barbara  Krautz  was  chamber- 
maid at  a  post  inn  at  Carlsruhe* 
Her  evidence  was  the  most  mate- 
rial of  any  of  the  preceding  wit- 
nesses. She  stated,  that  the  prin- 
cess and  Bergami  staid  at  the  inn 
about  eight  days.  Between  seven 
and  eight  o'clock  at  night,  she  had 
to  carry  water  to  No.  1^.  When 
she  entered,  Bergami  was  in  bed, 
with  his  arm  round  the  neck  of  the 
princess,  who  was  seated  on  the  bed. 
On  her  entering,  the  princess,  let 
the  arm  fall,  and  jumped  up,  as  if 
alarmed.  Witness  was  surprised, 
and  instantly  withdrew.  The  fol* 
lowing  part  of  her  evidence  was 
so  indelicate  that  die  witness  burst 
into  tears. 

A  warm  altercation  then  ensued 
^s  to  tlie  propriety  of  cross-exa- 
mining witnesses  on  subsequent 
occasions  j  after  which  their  lord- 
ships adjourned. 

The  proceedings  against  the 
queen  were  resumed  on  Monday, 
August  28,  and  continued  until 
the  7th  September.  The  time  was 
principally  occupied  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  following  witnesses : 
Giuseppe  Bianchi,  door-keeper  of 
the  Grande  Bretagne  inn,  Venice ; 
paolo  Ragazzoni,  mason  at  the 
viUa  d'Este;  Gerolamo  Mejani, 
^uperintendant  of  the  gardens  of 
.  the  princess ;  Paolo  Oggioni,  un- 
der-cook  to  the  ptincess ;  Louisa 
Pumont,  femme  de  cbamhre  to  the 
princess;  Luigi  Galdini,  mason 
at  the  villa  d*Este  ;  Allessan- 
dro  Finetti,  omamentol  painter  at 
.the  villa  d'Este  j  Domenico  Bru- 
sa,  mason  at  die  v  ilia  d'Esie  ;  An- 
tonio Bianci,  inhabitant  of  Co- 
mo ;  Giovanni  Lucini,  white- 
washer  at  villa  d'Este  ;  Caarlo 
^ancatti^    confectioner    Co    U^e 


princess ;  Francesco  Casriaa,  ma« 
son  at  the  villa  d'Este ;  Giuseppe 
Rastelli,  superintendant  of  the 
stables  of  the  princess ;  Giuseppe 
Galli,  waiter  at  the  crown  inn» 
Barlisina;  Giuseppe  del  Ortd» 
bak^r  to  the  princess ;  Giuseppe 
Gugiari,  boatman  on  the  lake  of 
Como ;  Giuseppe  Sacchi,  equerry 
and  courier  to  the  princess. 

Mademoiselle  Dumont  was  the 
principal  and  most  important  of 
these  witnesses.  This  lady,  in 
virtue  of  her  calling,  was  supposed 
to  have  been  better  acquainted 
with  the  terms  on  which  her  royal 
mistress  and  her  chamberlain  liv« 
ed  together ;  accordingly  her  tes-« 
timony  was  fuller  and  more  par«i 
ticul^  than  that  of  former  wit* 
nesses,  and  tended  to  prove  that 
her  royal  mistress  had  been  guilty 
of  much  unbecoming  levity  and 
indecent  familiarity  i^^ith  h^r  cou- 
rier Bergami.  As  to  the  rest  of 
the  witnesses,  none  of  them  dis- 
played any  thing  novel  in  the  ca^ 
talogue  of  charges  against  her  ma« 
jesty.  Some  were  not  at  all  cross-, 
examined,  and  others  but  very 
slighdy. 

The  solicitor  eeneral,  about  five 
minutes  after  the  cross-ezamina« 
don  had  concluded,  stepped  for* 
ward,  and  addressed  their  lord- 
ships in  the  following  manner  :— 

"  My  lords— *Mr  Brougham, 
the  attorney-general  for  her  ma- 
jesty the  queen,  having  closed  his 
long  and  elaborate  cross^xamina- 
tion  of  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
it  is  our  intention  to  adduce  in 
support  of  the  bill,  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  address  your  lordships  ia 
support  of  the  allegations  contain- 
ed in  the  preamble  of  the  bill ;  and 
I  trust  that  I  may  be  allowed  to 
make  a  few  remarks  in  justifica* 
tion  of  myself  and  my  learned 
colleagues^ 
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col/eagiieey  as  to  the  coum  we 
liave  pursued,  and  the  principles 
by  which  we  have  been  influenced 
in  conducting  this  important  in- 
quiry. When  his  majesty's  at- 
torney general  received  instruc- 
tions to  lay  before  your  lordships 
the  evidence  upon  this  subject*  he. 
In  conjunction  with  myself  and 
my  other leamedfriends  employed 
upon  this  occasion*  paid  the  most 
anxious  attention  in  collecting  the 
evidence.  We  weighed*  we  con* 
$idered  all  the  materials  before 
us ;  and  any  part  of  the  materials 
which  struck  us  as  bearing  upon 
the  question^  without  regard  to 
the  influence  or  impression  that 
might  be  raised  against  us*  we 
fairly  laid  before  your  lorddiips. 

I  trust  that  in  so  doing  we  have 
faithfully  discharged  our  duty. 
We  have  acted  by  your  orders, 
and  under  your  direction  ;  and  we 
have  pursued  our  course  honestly 
and  fairly*  and  to  th»  exercise  of 
our  best  judgement.  What  I  now 
ask  is,  to  be  allowed  to  point  your 
Jordships'  attention  to  tne  facts  in 
evidence.  The  difficulty  I  have 
to  encounter  is  this*  that  I  know 
not  what  is  to  be  offered  in  oppo« 
sition  to  the  evidence  that  nas 
been  heard,  or  on  what  argu* 
ment*  or  on  what  facts*  her  ma* 
jesty's  defence  is  to  rest.  All  I 
have  to  do  is*  to  show  how  the 
allegations  and  charges  contained 
in  me  preamble  of  the  bill,  are 
made  out.  I  trust  that,  in  refer- 
fing  to  the  evidence  which  my 
learned  friends  and  I  have  had 
the  painful  task  so  many  days  of 
unfolding,  we  have  not  been  guilty 
pf  any  mis-statement  or  exaggera- 
tion. 

It  shall  not,  my  lords,  be  my  en- 
deavour to  influence  your  minds. 

II  is  mj  duty  noerely  to  state  the 


substance  of  that  evidence,  and  to 
show  how  it  relates  to  and  dwells 
upon  the  charges  upon  which  the 
bin  has  been  introduced.  Still 
less  shall  I  hope  to  let  fall  an  ex- 
pression derogatory  to  her  ma- 
jesty. It  is  my  duty  to  unfold  the 
evidence.  She  is  hereon  her  trial. 
One  side  of  the  cause  has  not  been 
heard,  and  I  am  bound,  and-four 
lordships  are  bound,  to  consider 
her  innocent  until  her  guilt  (if  she 
be  guilty)  shall  be  finally  esta- 
blished* We,  my  lords,  are  charg« 
ed  with  making  allusions  to,  and 
throwing  dirt  at  her  majesty* 
We  are  free  from  that  imputation. 
We  have,  in  the  course  we  have 
pursued*  stated  nothing  which  we 
believed  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
proved*  The  calumnies,  if  ca- 
lumnies they  are,  are  not  ours* 
We  have  acted  up<Mi  the  evidence 
of  wimesses  who  were  sworn  to 
speak  the  truth.  But  when  we 
are  accused  of  calumnies*  let  us 
look  at  the  conduct  of  our  adver- 
saries. We  have  been  charged 
with  being  engaged  in  a  foul*  de- 
testable conspiracy— *we  are  ac« 
cused  of  subornation  of  perjury 
—calumnies  as  infamous  as  they 
are  wholly  unworthy  of  credit* 
Who  is  it,  then,  that  charges  us 
with  seeking  to  cast  dirt  about  i 
Certainly  not  the  counsel  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill.  It  is  fixed  upoq 
a  diflerent  quarter.  We  are  also 
told*  that  the  opening  speech  of 
my  learned  friend  has  not  been 
establi&bed  by  proof,  and  that  the 
allegations  contained  in  the  bill 
have  not  been  substantially  esta- 
blished by  the  evidence  before 
you. 

^  I  request  your  lordships  to  cast 
your  reflection  back  upon  the 
mass  of  evidence,  and  in  the  hone$| 
feeling  of  your  l^earts*  to  say* 
whethera 
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wiiethert  not  otij  in  substance, 
but  almost  in  all  the  details,  the 
charges  hare  not  been  supported 
by  the  evidence  ?  Let  me  recall 
to  your  recollection  what  this 
char^  is.  It  begins  by  statin^» 
that  her  majesty  had  engaged  m 
her  service,  at  Milan,  a  person, 
who  has  been  so  frequently  named 
in  die  evidence,  and  who  acted  as 
a  menid  servant ;  that  an  intima- 
cy of  a  disgraceftd  nature  took 
place  between  this  menial  and  her 
royal  highness  ;  that  she  loaded 
him  with  favours ;  that  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  were  placed  in 
ntuations  of  more  or  less  conse- 
quence $  and  that,  ultimately,  an 
intercourse  ofan  adidterous  cha- 
racter took  place  between  her  ma- 
jesty and  this  menial.  That  is 
the  charee,  and  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  Sxovf  whether  that  is  not 
substantiallv  supported.  I  b^ 
leave  to  call  your  lordships'  recoU 
lection  to  the  period  at  which  her 
majesty  first  arrived  at  Milan,  and 
from  the  time  of  her  leaving  that 
|>lace  up  to  the  period  of  her  ar- 
rival at  Caprini,  the  last  place  to 
which  the  evidence  reaches.  I 
shall  pursue  her  in  the  due  order 
of  time.  It  is  said,  that  at  Milan 
her  majesty  took  into  her  service 
the  individual  who  hasbeen  so  fre- 
quently alluded  to  ;  that  he  had 
been  previously  in  the  service  of 
general  Pino,  upon  three  livres  a 
day ;  that  he  first  entered  the 
queen's  service  as  a  courier :  that 
he  waited  at  table  there  a  fort- 
night, and  that  her  majesty  then 
left  Milan.  It  is  stated  that  a 
young  man,  named  Austin,  about 
12  or  IS  years  of  age,  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  sleeping  in  her 
chamber,  and  that  tne  night  be- 
fore her  majesty  went  to  Naples, 
the  said  the  bd  was  too  old  to 


sleep  in  her  chamber,  and  request- 
ed that  he  should  be  placed  in 
some  other  situation*  It  was  sta^ 
ted  that  the  day  after  she  arrived 
at  Naples  she  went  to  the  opera. 
It  is  material  to  consider  the 
nature  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
apartments  at  Naples.  A  private 
cabinet  separated  the  two  rooms, 
one  of  which  was  appropriated  to 
the  service  of  the  queen,  the  other 
to  that  of  Bergami. — ^There  was 
no  interruption  to  the  passing  of 
a  person  from  room  to  room. 
Her  majesty,  upon  her  return 
from  the  opera  at  Naples,  appear- 
ed extremely  agitated,  and  imme* 
diately  repsured  to  her  bed-roomt 
desiring  that  she  should  not  be  in- 
terrupted  by  Austin,  and  din)en- 
sing  with  the  attendance  of  her 
attendants.  The  observation  made 
nextmoming  was,  that  the  queen's 
travelling  bed  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed ;  but  that  on  a  larger  bed 
were  the  marks  of  two  persons 
having  lain  in  it.  Your  lordships 
in  the  course  of  the  investigation 
put  a  question,  which,  fettered  at 
we  were,  we  could  not  propose ; 
and  the  answer  to  that  question 
stated,  diat  upon  that  bed  theie 
were  marks  which  indicated,  that 
the  act  of  adultery  had  taken 
place.  The  learned  counsel  pr<^ 
ceedcd  to  state,  that  the  fact  of 
adultery  was  seldom  proved.  It 
was  not  committed  with  open 
doors.  It  was  of  necessity  secreu 
and  the  facts  he  had  heard  stated 
were  as  strong  as  ever  were  sub- 
mitted to  a  jury  in  a  case  where 
adultery  was  coarged.  But,  in« 
telligible  as  this  was,  and  reason-^ 
able  as  it  was,  he  would  not  press 
it  upon  his  own  authority. 

lie  then  quoted  the  opinion  of 

sir  William  Scott,  in  Ae  case  of 

Loveden  v.  LovedeOi  in  the  con« 

sistory 
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littofy  court»  whidi  was,  tbat  the 
fimdamental  rule  was»  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  prove  the  direct 
fact—that  could  not  be  done  once 
in  a  hundred  tfmes;  the  case  was 
to  be  decided  upon  by  an  infer- 
ence leading  to  a  just  conclusion. 
The  learned  counsel  then  said  he 
would   proceed   to  sum    up  the 
facts,  such  as  they  had  been  prov- 
ed in  evidence  before  their  lord- 
ships.    He  would  call  their  at-' 
tention  to  what  passed  at  Naples 
on  the  first  visit  of  her  royal  high- 
ness.   On  one  nighty  the  witness 
Dumonty  when  on  the  point  of 
quitting  the  princess's  room,  and 
standing  at  the  door  in  the  cor* 
ridor,  saw  the  courier  at  the  other 
endoJFthe  passage  coming  towards 
the  princesses    apartment.     Du- 
mont  did  as  every  one  would 
have  done  in  a  similar  situation, 
hastened  to  quit  the  spot>  and  the 
moment  she  had  passed  the  door, 
it  was  closed,  and  the  key  was 
turned.  Perhaps  it  might  be  said 
that  this  fact  rested  on  the  single 
testimony  of  Dumont ;  but  he  ho- 
ped to  satisfy  their  lordships  that ' 
die  credibility  of  this  witness  was 
unimpeached.    If  the  adulterous 
intercourse  had  taken  place,  of 
which  he  thought  their  lordshi{>s 
could  not  b  me  least  doubt,  it 
would  account  for  that  intimacy 
and  diat  familiaritv  between  the 
parties  which  had  been  sworn  to 
br  many   wimesses.    While  at 
Naples,  a  baU  was  given  by  her 
royal  highness  to  Joachim  Murat, 
m  a  house  near  the  sea*    The 
princess  went,  accompanied   by 
Beigami  and  hei  chambermaid. 
There  were  two  apartments,  a 
dresrin^-room  and  an  ante-room. 
The  princess  first  appeared  as  a 
Neapolitan  peasant,  andwas  dress- 
ed for  the  character  by  Dumont* 


She  returned  in  an  hoar  to  change 
her  dress..M»Damont  remains  in 
the  antie-room.  The  courier  goes 
with  her  royal  highness  into  the 
dressing-room,  where  she  entirely 
changed  her  dress,  and  they  then 
come  out  of  the  room  arm  in  arm, 
and  return  to  the  ball  together. 
^  I  shall  be  told,''  says  the  learned 
counsel,  **  there  is  no  adultery  in 
this  ;  but  will  any  man  of  com- 
mon sense  entertain  a  doubt  of 
it,  or  believe  that  this  would  have 
been  done  had  not  the  adulterous 
intercourse  previously  taken  place  i 
— The  princessand  Bergami  after- 
wards went  to  the  ball,  dressed 
as  Turkish  peasants ;  but  he  re« 
turned  almost  immediately  with 
shame  from  that  spot  which  he 
had  polluted  with  his  presence. 
A  footman,  my  lords,  a  common 
footman,  was  the  companion  of 
the  wife  of  the  heir  apparent  of 
England,  at  a  masked  ball/' 

At  Naples,  Bergami  was  con- 
fined in  consequence  of  a  kick 
from  a  horse ;  his  room  was  near 
that  of  her  royal  highness;  and 
Majocchi  tells  you,  that  one  night 
the  princess  came  through  ois 
room,  and  looking  to  see  itne  was 
asleejp,  passed  into  the  room  of 
Bergami,  afler  which  he  heard 
them  Icissinjg  each  other.  But 
perhaps  Majocchi's  evidence  will 
be  said  to  go  for  nothing ;  he  has 
been  cross-examined  once ;  cross- 
examined  twice,and  Carlton  house 
is  introduced,  and  then  he  is 
cros8««xamined  a  third  time.  I 
have  looked  over  the  whole  of  the 
minutes  of  these  several  cross-ex* 
aminations,  and  I  contend  that 
the  evidence  of  this  witness  has 
not  been  shaken  in  a  single  in- 
stance. He  was  asked  questions 
perfectly  irrelevant,  merelv  that 
my  learned  friends  mignt  gee 
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from  him  a  few  mm  mi  rkordog. 
He  thanlced  his  learned  friends 
for  this  third  cross-examination 
of  the  v^tness  Majocchi,  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  on  this  day, 
which  they  had  demanded  merely 
because  diey  heard  he  was  at 
Carlton  house>  and  they  thought 
there  must  be  something  myste- 
rious in  that. 

The  facts  sworn  by  Majocchi 
had  not.  been  exactly  confirmed 
by  the  witness  Dumont,  because 
she  was  not  in  a  situation  to  con- 
firm them ;  but  they  had  both 
attested  to  facts  of  the  same  nature 
and  description.  At  Naples,  the 
princess  and  Bergami  had  been 
seen  walking  on  the  terrace  arm 
in  arm.  Shall  I  be  told  that  this 
is  a  trifle  ?«— It  is,  however,  a  trifle 
from  which  one  conclusion  only 
can  be  drawn.  I .  would  remind 
your  lordships  of  the  princess's 
▼isit  to  the  theatre  of  San  Carlov. 
The  wife  of  the  then  regent  of  this 
empire  privately  goes  to  the 
theatre  of  San  Carlos,  not  attend- 
ed by  any  of  the  English  in  her 
suite,  nor  by  any  respectable  in- 
dividual of  any  country,  but  ac- 
companied by  her  chambermaid 
and  her  courier.  In  a  rainy  and 
tempestupus  night  they  quit  the 
house,  traverse  the  ^ard^,  and 
enter  a  hired  carriage  at  the 
private  gate,  and  in  disguise  enter 
the  theatre,  where  their  reception 
was  such  as  to  induce  them  to  re- 
main a  very  short  time.  At  Ge- 
noa, we  find  all  the  English  at- 
tendants had  quitted  her  royal 
highness,  except  Dr.  Holland. 
Here  the  arrangement  of  the 
apartments  is  most  material :  the 
bed-rooms  of  the  princess  and 
Bergami  communicate  with  each 
other,  and  are  only  separated  by 
^  room  which  is  occupied  by  no 


one.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
princess's  room  is  the  bed-room 
of  Dumont,  into  which  a  door 
opened.  Every  night  when  Du- 
mont quitted  the  princess  and.re- 
tired  tojier  own  room,  the  key 
was  turned,  and  she  was  bolted 
in.  The  princess's  bed  was  never 
occupied,  and  Dumont,  finding 
that,  never  made  it,  only  smooth* 
ing  the  sheets  and  adjusting  the 
cushions. 

The  learned  counsel  would  call 
the  attention  of  their  lordshipa  to 
another  circumstance.  The  first 
thing  done  by  Berfi^ami,  after  he 
had  obtained  such  mfluence  over 
the  princess,  was  to  render  it  as 
beneficial  to  bis  family  as  possible, 
and  this  he  did  by  successively 
bringing  in  his  own  friends  and 
relatives.  The  intercourse  had 
been  carried  on  four  months  at 
Naples,  and  two  or  threemonths  at 
Genoa,  when  the  courier  introdu- 
ced his  brother,  his  sister,  and  his 
mother  into  the  service  of  her 
royal  highness.  This,  he  remark* 
ed,  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
connexion  between  the  servant  and 
the  mistress.  She  is  willing  he 
should  bring  his  friends  and  rela* 
tives — his  own  child — ^but  not  the 
mother,  the  wife  of  Bergami ;  she 
was  the  last  to  be  admitted.  The 
learned  counsel  then  recapitulated 
the  facts  which  bad  been  deposed 
to  as  occurring  at  Genoa»  at  Mi- 
lan, at  the  Barona,  at  Balanzona, 
the  Villahi,  the  Villa  d'Este,  the 
yoyage  on  board  the  Clorinde,  at 
Catani^)  at  Pesaro,  on  board  the 
Leviathan,  and  at  other  places  vi- 
sited by  the  princess ;  aiul  although 
];K>ne  of  these  singly  proved  the 
actual  fact  of  adultery,  yet  he  con- 
tended they  would  not  have  taken 
place  had  not  the  adulterous  in- 
tercourse previously  existed — aa 

later* 
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mtercoorse,  of  which,  he  thoMght, 
no  man  of  common  fense,  who 
had  heai-d  the  evidence,  could  for 
a  moment  doubt.  Were  the  inti- 
macy of  Bergami  and  the  princess 
of  that  pure  and  unsullied  nature 
which  it  was  wished  to  prove,  why 
not  bring  him  forward  to  deny 
the  facts  which  had  been  sworn 
to,  since  no  one  could  so  well  give' 
evidence  on  the  subject  ?  He 
could  not,  he  said,  help  adverting 
to  the  rapid  rise  of  Bergami  ;  he 
had  ben  two  years  a  contented 
menial,  in  the  service  of  general 
Pino:  but  when  he  entered  the 
service  of  her  royal  highness,  he 
Wa6,-in  the  course'of  a  few  months, 
raised  from  the  situation  of  a  cou- 
rier, who  waited  behind  the  chair 
of  the  princess,  to  the  rank  of  e- 
querry,  then  her  royal  highness's 
chamberlain,  a  knight  of  Malta, 
count  Froiitini,  knight  of  St,  Ca- 
roline and  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
and  with  property  accumulated 
equally  rapid  as  his  rank.— The 
learned  counsel  vindicated  the  let- 
ters of  madame  Dumont,  and 
dwelt  much  on  the  breach  of  con- 
fidence in  her  royal  highnesses  es- 
tablishment, in  the  intercepting  of 
letters.  These  facts,  he  contended, 
unless  proved  to  be  false  by  his  learn- 
ed friends  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
he  dared  them  to  tbe  proof,  could 
leave  no  doubt  as  totheallegedcri- 
roinality  of  her  royal  highness* 

After  the  solicitor  general  had 
concluded  his  address, 

The  earl  of  Lonsdale  thought 
that  the  proper  stage  had  now  ar- 
rived for  putting  a  question  of 
great  importance  to  the  noble  earl 
at  the  head  of  his  majesty's  trea- 
sury. He  wished  to  ask  his  lord- 
ship whether,  on  reflection,  he 
was  now  disposed  to  withdraw 
the  diTorce  clause  ia  the  billf 


Were  the  answer  in  the  affirmative^ 
her  majesty's  counsel  would  then 
know  how  to  confine  themselves, 
in  their  defence,  to  the  clause  of 
pains  and  penalties* 

Lord  Liverpool  said  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  any  alteration  in 
the  bill  till  the  case  in  evidence 
was  concluded,  till  the  bill  has 
gone  into  a  committee,  and  the 
clauses  are  under  discussion.  At 
the  same  time,  his  lordship  had 
no  difficulty  in  stating,  that  as 
the  sole  object  of  the  bill  was  to 
uphold  public  justice  and  the  ho- 
nour of  the  country,  and  not,  as 
was  insinuated,  to  relieve  the  iU 
lustrious  individual  who  might  be 
supposed  to  be  interested  m  the 
result,  he  was  perfectly  ready,  for 
his  own  part,  if  there  were  any 
strong  feeling,  either  in  the  house 
or  in  the  country,  against  the 
clause  of  divorce,  to  consent  to 
its  being  withdrawn. 

Earl  Grey  felt  himself  bound 
to  declare,  that  he  thought  the 
clause  of  divorce  a  necessary  con<* 
sequence  of  the  clause  of  pains  and 
penalties.  If  the  queen  were  de- 
graded, she  could  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  queen  consort.  To  en* 
tertain  the  bill  without  the  clause 
of  divorce,  would  be  to  make  it  a 
bill  for  degrading  the  king  as  well 
as  the  queen,  since  the  omission 
could  only  arise  from  some  sup- 
positions injurious  to  the  charac* 
ter  of  his  majesty. 

Lord  Lonsdale  explained. 
Lord  Donoughmore  thought 
the  question  of  the  noble  earl 
(Lonsdale)  had  no  other  object 
than  to  smooth  the  way  of  the  bill 
amid  the  difllculties  with  which  it 
was  encompassed— -that  its  great 
aim  was  to  relieve  the  consciences 
of  the  bench  of  bishops,  who  were 
understood  to  be  hostile  to  this 
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partof thebOL  Heforonewould 
fiever  consent  to  any  such  altera^ 
tion  in  the  bilL 

The  conyersadoa  on  this  point 
heredropped»  and 

The  lord  chancellor  proceeded 
to  ask  her  majesty's  counsel  how 
they  now  proposed  to  proceed  i 

Mr.  Brongnam.^My  lords,  I 
am  called  upon  to  give  an  answer 
to  a  very  serious  and  momentous 

auestion,  and  it  is  quite  impossible 
^at  I  can  reply  to  it  by  a  yea  or  a 
nay.  I  was  about  to  state  to  your 
lordships  the  great  and  growing 
difficulties  with  which  we  have  to 
contend,  and  to  throw  myself  on 
your  lordships'  compassion* 

The  lord  chanceUcu-.— You 
should  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the 
house,  and  not  to  its  compassion* 
The  house  is  not  accustomed  to 
be  addressed  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Brougham.— -Then  I  shall 
put  myself  on  mv  right;  I  thought 
It  most  respectful  to  appeal  to  your 


customarr  for  conid  to  WI&  tfat 
eflPect  of  tneir  defence*  before  they 
determine  whether  they  will  pro* 
duce  evidence  or  not.  No  conn* 
sel  before  was  ever  so  placed  on 
the  rack.  Permission  has  always 
been  given  to  answer  TiMiiR^MHMi 
the  case  made  on  the  other  side* 
and  if  he  finds  that  he  has  not 
made  the  impression  intended,  he 
then  asks  leave  to  call  evidence* 
He  should  be  wanting  in  candour^ 
he  should  be  wanting  in  the  can* 
dour  and  fairness  which  he  owed 
their  lordships,  if  he  did  not  state 
hispresentiment,  and  what  before* 
saw.  He  had  not  received— be 
did  not  say  the  commands  of  her 
majesty — ^but  he  would  disclose 
that  he  had  not  received  the  per* 
mission  of  her  majesty  to  ask  for 
any  deUy  at  all.  Standing  in  the 
peculiar  situation  in  which  her 
majesty  now  stood,  having  so  hof* 
rible  a  prospect  before  her,  and 
finding  it  attempted   to  prove 


compassion,  and  for  no  other  pur-   charges  of  sudi  a  cnai^cter  by  evi* 


posedidlusethe  expression :  how- 
ever,  as  you  will  have  the  less  re* 
spectful  language  I  must  adopt  it-« 
I  ask  from  you  justice  then,  tnat  as 
I  have  had  nomeansof  preparation, 
while  my  opponents  have  had  op« 


dence  of  such  a  description  as  tfais» 
she  must  feel  extremely  unwillinff 
to  let  the  case  remain  so^  with  au 
the  weight  of  the  opening,  aU  die 
elucidauon  of  his  teamed  friend 
who  had  last  addressed  them.  In 


portunities  for  months  before,  you  justice  only,  if  not  in  compassion, 
willallowmetilllSo'clockto^mor*  their  lordships  must  see  that  it 
TOW, which  is  all  the  favour  I  ask. 


Thelord  chancellor- — ^Thehouse 
wish  to  know  if  you  will  commence 
your  case  to-morrow,  with  a  view 
to  go  through  it,  or  if  you  intend 
to  apply  for  delay  i 


was  impossible  to  forgo  the  right 
of  defence  in  such  circumstances 
for  two  or  three  months.  There 
was  only  one  other  alternative.  If 
indeed  his  mouth  vrere  to  be  stop- 
ped if  he  were  not  allowed  to  ex* 


Mr.  Brougham. — My  lords,  if  ercise  what  he  considered  a  right» 
I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  by  replying  to  the  case  on  the 
I  Heel  myself  in  the  situation  of  a  other  side— he  must  be  contentt 
counsel,  and  have  a  right  to  change  and  reserve  himself  for  that  op- 
mj  plan  as  circumstances  may  portunity  of  explanation  that 
suggest.  I  appeal  to  such  of  your  would  be  afibrded  elsewhere,  and 
lordships  as  know  any  thing  of  to  which  he  need  not  now  further 
nui  frm  cases,  whether  it  is.  noc  allude.   He  bad  been  taken  by 

surprise. 
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SQfpnM^  in  some  respect*  m  being 
thus  caUed  upon  to  make  his  elec- 
tion* When  he  had  preferred  to- 
day to  proceed  instanter  with  the 
cross-examinattont  his  most  pow- 
erful roottve  had  been  that  he 
should  thereb  J  enable  the  solicitor- 
general  to  sum  up  his  case,  and 
so  £ir  prevent  the  necessity,  which 
might  be  absolutely  fatal,  of  al- 
lowing two  or  three  months  to 
dapse  before  the  defence  was  be- 
gun. If  he  had  entertained  a 
notion  that  it  was  intended  in  any 
quarter  to  interfere  with  his  ex- 
planatiouy  he  should  have  thought 
twioe  before  he  came  to  a  deter- 
mbation  under  that  delusion. 

The  lord  chancellor  hoped  that 
he  had  not  been  guilty  of  tne  injus- 
tice»  as  well  as  presumptuousness, 
cf  giving  from  the  chair  an|r  hint 
of  what  might  be  the  decision  of 
thehouse.  He  meant  simply  to  ask 
what  the  counsel  for  the  queen 

Exposed  I  and,  when  that  was 
own,  it  would  remain  for  their 
lordships  to  determine*  He  did 
not  mean  to  call  upon  the  counsel 
at  this  moment  to  make  their  elec- 
tion»  unless  they  preferred  it ;  they 
might  defer  their  answer  until 
to-morrow  morning. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool,  before  he 
moved  the  adjoummentj  wished 
counsel  to  be  informed  that  the 
question  would  be  put  to  them  to- 
mcATowmombgattwelveo'clock. 

Tlie  lord  chancellor  begged 
fvrther  to  add,  in  a  case  of  this 
great  importance,  that  no  hasty 
decinon  on  any  side  ought  to  be 
made ;  and  it  was  better  that  the 
qoesdon  should  be  postponed  till 
to-morrow,  than  that  any  party 
^diould  be  taken  by  surprise.  He 
therefore  moved  the  adjournment, 

Tlie  earl  of  Liverpool  ezplain- 
tdy  that  what  he  recommtaded 


was  quite  consistent  with  wha< 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  and 
learned  lord.  He  wished  th^ 
question  to  be  now  put  to  the 
counsel,  that  before  to-morrow 
they  might  deliberate  upon  it,  smd 
then  might  give  their  answer. 

The  Tora  chancellor  then  in* 
formed  the  counsel  Tor  the  queen, 
that  to-morrow,  at  twelve,  they 
would  be  required  to  state  in 
what  manner  they  proposed  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  Brougham  begeed  to  be 
allowed  to  state,  that  ne  had  a 
most  anxious  duty  to  discharge  | 
all  that  he  and  his  friends  had 
hitherto  done  was  mere  trifling, 
mere  nibbling  at  the  comers  of 
the  case,  compared  with  what  he 
had  yet  to  go  through.  «  Sup- 
pose" (he  continued)  <<  it  should 
be  your  lordships'  pleasure,  at 
twelve  to-morrow,  that  I  stiould 
proceeds-gracious  God !  am  I  to 
go  on  at  a  moment's  warning  } 
Am  I,  in  a  case  like  this,  not  to 
have  a  single  hour  for  inflection, 
and  consmtation  ?  To-morrow, 
at  twelve,  I  am  to  be  called  in  to 
say  how  we  wish  to  propeed;  and 
is  it  too  much  that  I  should  then 
ask  you  for  a  delay  until  Saturday 
to  make  sOme  sort  6f  prepara* 
tion  i  Is  it  not,  then,  better  for 
your  lordships  to  take  my  pro- 
sent  answer,  and  to  declare  whe>- 
ther  to-morrow,  you  will,  or  will 
not,  hear  me  ?— If  your  lordships 
say  that  you  will,  then  to*morrow, 
at  twelve,  I  shall  be  ready  to  open 
my  case;  but  you  will  readily 
perceive  that  there  is  a  great  d^ 
stinction  between  a  state  of  cer- 
tainty and  of  uncertainty— be- 
tween knowing  that  I  am  to  pro- 
ceed, and  a  doubt  whether  I  am 
merely  to  answer  a  question  upon 
which  I  aoi  not  prepared.  I 
should 
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should  wish  to  know  whether^  to- 
morrow, I  am  or  I  am  not  to  go 
on  with  mj  statement.  In  a  com- 
mon case,  ignorance  upon  this 
point  would  be  embarrassing  and 
disagreeable,  but  in  this  instance 
it  amounts  to  absolute  injus- 
tice." 

The  lord  chancellor  did  not 
think  he  had  been  understood. 
The  house  did  not  require  the 
counsel  for  the  queen  to  proceed 
to-morrow,  but  to  state  how  they 
wished  to  proceed;  they  need 
not  begin  until  they  were  fully 
prepared* 

Earl  Grey  said,  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  counsel  was  to  know 
whether  he  should  be  permitted 
to  make  his  statement,  reserving 
to  himself  the  right  of  not  deter- 
mining, until  the  end  of  it,  whe- 
ther he  should  apply  for  further 
time  to  produce  his  witnesses. 

The  lord  chancellor  remarked, 
that  the  question  so  stated  had 
many  bearings,  and  was  of  infi- 
nite importance,  and  could  not  be 
properly  discussed  in  the  time  yet 
remaining  for  the  business  of  the 
day ;  it  must  be  postponed  until 
to-morrow.  It  was  not  to  be  un- 
derstood that  counsel  would  be 
obliged  to  proceed  to-morrow,  at 
twelve  :  for,  if  further  delay  was 
necessary,  God  forbid  it  should 
not  be  granted^ 

Lord  Erskine  thought  it  the 
best  course  that  counsel  should 
attend  to-morrow  morning,  when 
the  question  of  to-day  might  be 
repeated  to  them.  He  was  sure 
that  they  might  rely  with  confi- 
dence on  the  house,  and  that  no 
such  disgusting  iniustice  would 
be  done  as  to  compel  them  to  pro- 
ceed without  all  due  preparation. 
They  had  most  anxious  and  one- 
rous  duties  cast  upon  them,  and 


every  tadulgence  ought  to  be  ef* 
tended  to  them. 

Mr.  Brougham  entreated  the 
house  not  to  adjourn  for  one  day 
unnecessarily,  as,  if  it  was  now  de- 
cided that  he  should  proceed,  he 
could  be  just  as  well  prepared  to 
morrow,  as  on  Saturday.  He 
could  not,  however,  be  prepared 
to-morrow,  unless  their  lordships 
at  once  decided  now  that  he  was 
to  be  heard. 

The  lord  chancellor  observed, 
that  it  followed,  as  a  consequence, 
that  if  counsel  could  be  ready  by 
twelve  to-morrow,  they  could  be 
prepared  by  Saturday.  The  house 
oueht  to  act  according  to  its  own 
notions  of  what  was  right,  and  of 
what  would  keep  it  nght.  The 
point  stated  by  the  noble  earl 
(Grey)  he,  for  one,  considered  of 
Infinite  importance,  and  the  house 
ought  to  allow  itself  an  opportu- 
nity for  maturely  considering  it. 
Certain  he  war,  that  the  true  way 
for  the  house  to  maintain  its  higli 
character  as  a  judicial  tribunal* 
was  to  act  with  caution  and  cir- 
cumspection in  its  decisions.  ^  He 
moved  that  counsel  be  called  in  at 
twelve  o'clock  to-morrow. 

Lord  Holland  asked  if  the 
house  were  to  be  called  over  at 
ten,  as  usual  ? 

The  lord  chancellor  proposed 
that  half  past  eleven  should  be 
filed  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  question  that  the  house 
do  adjourn, 

The  earl  of  Donoughmo^ 
rose,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing  any  misapprehension  on  tW 
part  of  the  counsel,  who  had  evi- 
dently shown  that  they  had  la- 
boured under  a  mistake;  or  of  the 
public,  which  might  by  the  saw 
cause  be  led  to  a  wrong  conciu- 
tion.    The  counsel  had  spoken^ 
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if  something  was  endeayoored  to 
be  forced  upon  them  by  the  house 
as  a  hardship ;  but  nothing  could 
be  more  unjust  than  such  a  sup* 
position,  and  it  ought  not  to  go 
forth  to  the  world.  Nothing  had 
been  said  from  the  woolsack 
which  could  be  construed  into  a 
wish  that  the  counsel  should  ar- 
lire  at  an  immediate  determina* 
tion«  On  the  contrary,  what  had 
been  stated  amounted  to  thi^— 
that  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  peculiar 
indulgence  ought  to  be  shown; 
and  ill  the  house  wished  to  know 
was,  when  the  counsel  proposed 
to  proceed.  Not  a  word  had  been 
uttered  about  commencing  instan* 
ieTf  and  he  wondered  that  the 
queen's  attorney-general  had  not 
been  able  to  tell  the  hotise  in  to- 
iidtm  verbis  what  were  his  wish 
and  intention.  The  learned  gen- 
tleman had  talked  about  making 
his>  statement,  and  then  waiting 
for  his  evidence  ;  but  he  (lord 
Dononghmore)  hoped  that  that 
statement  would  not  be  merely 
imaginary,  —  that  it  would  be 
founded  on  facts,  and  that  those 
facts  could  be  proved.  Before  he 
could  offer  one  word  of  it,  he 
ought  to  have  decided  the  matter 
in  nis  mind,  and  must  have  the 
witnesses  ready  to  verify  his  asser* 
tions*  In  justice  to  the  learned 
lord  on  the  woolsack,  he  must  say 
that  every  disposition  to  indul- 
gence—nay, to  afford  unusual  fa- 
cilities—had been  shown. 

Earl  Grey  wished  to  under- 
stand whether  the  house  adjourn- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  answer  oS  the  queen's  counsel 
to  the  question  put  to  them,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  co«morrow 
the  statement  of  the  case  on  the 
part  of  her  majesty. 

1890. 


The  lord  chancellor  xephedf 
*<  For  the  former.** 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  thought 
that  to-morrow  the  question  ought 
to  be  put  <<  Whether  the  applica* 
tion  of  the  counsel  of  the  queen 
continued  the  same  as  it  had 
been  to-day  V*  If,  however,  it 
turned  out  to  be  that  he  wished  to 
go  through  his  case,  or  that  he 
wished  for  an  adjournment  to  a 
future  period,  his  lordship  was  of 
opinion  that  neither  request  ought, 
in  justice,  to  be  refused.  If,  on 
the  other,  hand,  a  middle  course 
were  suggested,  which  would  leave 
the  counseLatliberty  either  to  call 
his  witnesses  immediately,  or  to 
delay  them  until  a  future  occasion^ 
that  would  be  a  point  re(|uiring 
very  considerable  deliberation. 

The  earl  of  Rosslyn  did  not 
conceive  that  the  learned  counsel 
had  made  the  latter  proposition  in 
the  form  of  an  application.  He 
only  said,  that  until  the  end  of  his 
speech  he  ought  not  to  be  called 
upon  to  make  his  motion. 

Some  further  conversation  took 
place,  the  result  of  which  was,  an 
understanding  that  Mr.  Brough- 
am would  be  first  caUed  upon  to 
state  the  course  which  he  was  de- 
sirous of  pursuing,  and  that  then 
the  house  would  take  into  consi- 
deration  the  propriety  of  agreeing 
or  not  to  that  proposed  course  of 
proceeding. 

Sept.  8.— At  half-past  eleven 
precisely  the  lord  chancellor  enter- 
ed the  house,  and  prayers  having 
been  read  by  the  bishop  of  Bristol, 
the  names  of  the  peers  were  called 
over. 

The  clerk  then  read  the  order 
of  the  day,  that  the  counsel  of  the 
queen  be  called  to  state  to  the 
house  in  what  manner  they  meant 
to  proceed. 

O  Counsel 
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Counsel  were  then  caUed  in, 

and  the  lord  chancellor  thus  ad- 
dressed Mr.  Brougham : 

I  am  commanded  by  the  hoose 
to  ask  youy  Mr.  Brougham,  in 
what  manner  you  propose  to  pro* 
ceed  with  your  defence  i 

Mr.  Brougham,— -My  lords,  it 
is  our  intention  to  proceed  forth- 
with. 

The  lord  chancellor.— Mr. 
Brougham,  I  understand  that  it 
is  my  duty  tq  ask  you  whether 
you  mean  to  proceed  at  once  with 
your  case,  or  to  open  Tour  case^ 
and  then  pray  for  time  f 

Mr.  Brougham.— It  is  proba- 
ble, my  lords,  that  we  shall  call 
witnesses ;  in  which  case  there  are 
two  classes  of  witnesses,  to  one  of 
which  the  observation  c^  delay  ap- 
plies. [Here  the  lord  chancellor 
requested  that  Mr.  Brougham 
would  raise  his  Toice.]  I  say,  mv 
lords,  if  I  shall  be  advised  to  call 
evidence ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  if  I  shall  also  be  advised  to 
call  evidence  not  now  in  this  coun- 
try, then  it  will  be  necessary  for 
me  to  intreat  the  indulgence  of  the 
house  for  a  short  delay,after  being 
heard  to  open  our  case. 

Lord  Lauderdale,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  application  for  a 
longer  delay  on  tne  part  of  the 
queen's  counsel,  moved  that  coun- 
sel be  ordered  to  withdraw. 

Lord  Erskine  was  of  opinion 
that  the  request  now  made  by 
counsel  ought  to  be  granted  by 
the  house.  Many  and  many  a 
time  it  had  happened  to  him  in 
the  course  of  his  experience,  that 
had  such  a  question  been  propo- 
sed, he  would  have  found  it  very 
difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to 
answer  it|  because  it  often  oc- 
curred dbat  counsel  might  be|;in 
with  a  determination  m  calling 


witnenet,  and,  fron  (he  implies* 

sion  he  made  upon  the  jury  and 
the  court,  either  called  witnesses 
or  not,  as  his  discretion  then  de- 
termined. In  all  cases  ^en  a 
prosecution  commenced,  the  pro- 
secutor had  a  power  of  either  pat- 
ting oflF  the  tnal,  or  withdrawing 
his  record :  but  when  the  case  was 
once  commenced,  he  must  go  on ; 
and  the  defendant  was  similarly 
circumstanced.  But  in  these  cases 
the  accused  knew,  from  the  cer- 
taintv  of  the  law,  and  from  the 
peculiar  mercy  and  tenderness  of 
the  English  law  particularly, what 
was  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and 
the  kind  of  evidence  by  which  it 
was  intended  to  support  it ;  and 
he  humbly  submitted,  that  had 
the  indulgence  which  he  formerly 
solicited  &n  granted,  the  counsel 
for  her  majesty  would  then  be 
placed  in  a  very  different  situa- 
tion.—- The  noble  earl  stated  that 
an  equivalent  would  be  granted 
her  majesty  far  the  loss  sne  had 
thus  sustained,  that  she  would  not 
be  called  upon  to  proceed  imtwuur 
with  her  defence,  but  allowed  a 
reasonable  and  satisfactory  time  tt> 
prepare  it ;  indeed,  how  could  it 
oe  otherwise  ?  for  with  the  little 
knowledge  they  had  of  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  witnesses  produced, 
what  could  cross-examination  ef- 
fect to  the  elucidation  of  this  case? 
—He  conceived,  then,  diac  coun- 
sel had  a  full  right  to  ask  for  that 
delay  which  he  was  quite  con* 
vinced  the  house  would  never  re- 
fuse. When  time  was  solicited  on 
the  other  side,  though  it  was  not 
deemed  prudent  to  persist  in  that 
request,  yet  had  that  time  been 
conceded,  it  would  let  in  no  i^ 
case,  and  the  situation  in  which 
the  counsel  fur  her  Biajestythen 
stood,  with  a  whole  Tolume  <^ 
fvidenca 
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evidence  net  forth  to  the  world  on 
the  other  side,  made  it  not  only 
pmdent  but  necessary  to  proceed 
at  once  with  their  answer  to  that 
evidence.  The  evidence  had  gone 
forth,  not  only  to  this  country, 
but  to  all  Earope ;  and  when  the 
noble  earl,  in  the  benevolence  of 
his  heart,  had  said,  <<  God  forbid 
that^  as  yet,  it  should  make  an 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  any 
man  1"  he  meant  nothing  blas- 
phemous or  irreverent,  when  he 
said  God  could  not  forbid  it ;  he 
could  not  forbid  what  he  had  him* 
self  ordained — ^he  could  not  alter 
the  construction  of  human  nature^ 
If  the  evidence  upon  the  part  of 
the  crown  were  not  closed^  why 
hear  the  solicitor  general  sum  up  ? 
He  stated,  as  he  ought  to  have 
stated,  all  the  evidence  adduced 
in  support  of  the  bill ;  he  contend- 
ed  that  the  preamble  of  the  bill 
stood  fully  supported ;  he  said 
that  he  could  not  see  how  the 
facts  sworn  to  could  be  contro- 
verted. The  learned  counsel  had 
in  that  only  discharged  his  duty ; 
—and  surely  it  was  not  unreason- 
able in  the  counsel  for  her  majes- 
ty to  say  that  you  should  not  ad- 
journ now,  with  all  that  evidence 
unanswered.  If  an  indictment 
were  preferred  against  an  indivi- 
dual, though  the  trial  iiad  con- 
tinued one,  twO)  diree,  or  four 
days,  the  character  of  that  person 
in  the  mean  time  the  subject  of 
suspicion,  what  counsel  would  per- 
mit the  court  to  adjourn  without 
an  attempt  at  least  to  remove  the 
impression  ?  Sure  he  was,  that 
never  would  he  consent  to  use  ad- 
journment even  until  to-morrow, 
provided  he  had  strengtli  to  e;o 
through  his  statement ;  and  if  he 
was  prevented  by  the  court  from 
proceeding,  he  would  say  that  the 


court  had  not  done  ittf  duty.  He 
would  say  that  this  was  not  the 
season  when  the  counsel  of  the 
accused  should  be  asked  whether 
they  intended  to  call  witnesses; 
they  were  not  then  called  upon  to 
say,  whether  or  not  they  intended 
to  offer  evidence  at  all.  He  called 
upon  their  lordships  to  say,  whe- 
ther the  bane  and  antidote  ought 
not  to  go  forth  together.  He  con- 
cluded by  saying,  that  he  could 
not  figure  any  injury  from  ac- 
ceding to  the  request  of  counsel: 
on  the  contrary,  justice,  in  his 
opinion,  required  that  they  should 
proceed  in  that  course.  The 
counsel  for  her  majesty  merely 
called  upon  the  house  to  pause, 
after  the  two  speeches  they  had 
heardy  and  receive  their  answer, 
before  they  had  heard,  and  then 
they  would  determine  whether  or 
not  they  would  trouble  their  lord- 
ships with  evidence. 

Lord  Lauderdale  said,  the 
question  to  decide  was,  whether 
tiey  were  to  adjourn  at  the  close 
of  the  case  for  the  bill,  or  after 
the  counsel  for  the  defence  had 
stated  their  case.  In  his  opinion, 
the  present  was  the  proper  time  to 
adjourn ;  and  the  counsel  for  her 
majesty  ought  to  have  known  that 
this  was  the  period  at  which  they 
might  expect  an  adjournment.  It 
was  complained  that,  if  the  house, 
were  now  to  adjourn,  the  state- 
ment of  the  attorney  general,  and 
the  evidence  brought  in  support 
of  it,  would  be  left  to  act  on  the 
public  mind  for  two  months,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  queen.  But  this 
evil,  he  must  observe,  has  been 
counteracted  by  the  cross-exami- 
nation of  the  witnesses :  and  no 
fair  man,  nor,  it  was  necessary  to 
say,  would  any  of  their  lordships, 
form  an  opinion  on  the  charges 
02  .  before 
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before  the  hoase,  until  the  whole 
of  the  case  for  the  defence,  as  well 
as  the  accusation,  had  been  heard* 
On  what  principle  could  the  course 
which  was  proposed  by  counsel  be 
defended?  If  adbpted,  its  first  ef- 
fect would  be  to  create  a  preju- 
dice in  the  public  mind.  Their 
lordships  allowed  them  to  open 
their  case  and  to  send  it  forth  for 
the  public  to  ruminate  on  that 
statement  for  two  months.  But 
is  any  one  prepared  to  say  that 
the  evidence  which  may  after- 
wards be  brought  forward  will 
come  up  to  that  statement,  or  that 
counsel  may  not  be  compelled  to 
say,  that  they  haye  been  disap- 
pointed in  their  evidence,  and 
cannot  follow  up  their  case  ?  He 
dtd  not  believe  that  any  man 
would  have  made  such  a  proposi- 
tion, as  that  now  before  their  lord- 
ships, to  ask  permission  to  state  a 
case  without  having  witnesses 
ready  to  support  it.  But  more 
than  that,  it  is  proposed  to  go  in- 
to a  part  of  the  evidence  after  the 
statement  has  been  made,  and  then, 
after  anadjoumment,to?o  into  th^ 
rest  of  the  evidence.  The  counsel 
he  knew  were  honourable  men, 
and  the  house  would  be  wrong  in 
supposing  that  they  would  make 
any  assertions  without  having  evi- 
dence to  bear  them  out.  But  did 
ever  an  adjournment  of  this  sort 
take  place  in  the  courts  below  ? 
He  did  not,  to  be  sure,  presume 
to  know  much  of  those  courts,  but 
he  recollected  a  case  in  which  lord 
EUenborough,  on  counsel  de- 
mand mg  an  adjournment  until 
the  following  day,  told  them  that 
there  were  several  hours  of  that 
day  to  spare,  and  that  the  case 
should  go  on.  He  also  desired 
to  know  on  what  pretence  the 
house  would  permit  counsel  to 


make  their  statement  now,  and 
call  their  evidence  afterwards.  If 
they  know  how  to  state  their  case 
at  present,  they  must  have  their 
evidence  ready  at  present.  It 
could  not  be  their  intentions  to 
make  a  case,  and  afterwards  sup- 
ply the  evidence  to  uphold  it. 
They  could  not  think  that  it  was 
to  be  left  to  their  imaginations  to 
make  a  case  first,  and  then  look 
for  witnesses  in  its  support.  If 
the  proposition  which  counsel  had 
made,  was  not  calculated  to  pre- 
judice the  public  mifid,  he  must 
have  lost  all  sense  of  what  will  in- 
fluence human  nature. 

The  lord  chancellor  never  be- 
fore had  so  important  and  painful 
a  duty  to  discharge  as  in  the  pre- 
sent instance ;  but  it  was  still  a 
duty  which  he  must  execute.  The 
question  upon  which  the  house 
had  to  decide  was,  whether  they 
would  comply  with  the  wi^h  of 
counsel,  namely,  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  state  their  case  and 
eo  into  their  evidence,  and  then, 
if  they  find  it  necessary,  that  they 
shall  have  more  time  to  bring  for- 
ward additional  evidence*  The 
decision  of  this  question  is  impor- 
tant, not  only  as  it  affects  all  the 
future  proceedings  of  this  house, 
but  the  administration  of  justice 
generally.  That  there  is  no  evil 
attending  that  course  which  he 
thought  It  advisable  for  the  house 
to  pursue,he  was  far  from  assertincp. 
Their  lordships  would  violate  all 
the  principles  of  justice,  if  they  al- 
lowed themselves  to  entertaiu  any 
conviction  of  the  guilt  of  the  ac- 
cused, fromwhathadhithertobeen 
proved,  for  every  part  they  were 
bound  to  suppose  was  capable  of 
refutation.  But  notwithstanding 
the  whole  experience  of  his  pro- 
fessional life  warranted  him  in 
saying 
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saying  that  the  case  which  had 
been  made  must  have  left  some 
impression,  not  only  on  their  lord- 
ships' minds;  but  on  the  public,  he 
acknowleged  they  were  placed  in 
a  situation  in  which  they  had  but 
a  choice  of  evils.      But  in  decid- 
ing how  they  should  proceed,  it 
was  to  be  considered  what  would 
be  the  consequences  in  all  crimi- 
nal cases  hereafter,  if  the  evidence 
in  support  of  the  counsels'  state- 
ment is  allowed  to  be  suspended. 
He  admitted  that,  with  a  strict 
regard  to  that  sense  of  duty  which 
their  lordships  owed  themselves 
and    the  country,  they  had  no 
right  as  had  been  said  by  the  no- 
ble and  learned  lord  (Erskine)  to 
call  upon  counsel  to  say,  whether 
he  will  call  witnesses  or  not.    He 
should  observe,  however,  that  the 
proceedings  of  that  house  could 
not  be  assimilated  to  those  of  the 
courts  below.     But  he  would  ask 
the  noble  and  learned  lord,  if  a 


they  were  to  act  not  with  regard 
to  the  character  of  individuals, 
but  to  general  rules.  His  honour- 
able and  learned  friend  had  said, 
that  the  present  difficulties  were 
owing  to  the  house  not  having  ac- 
ceded to  a  proposition  of  his,  and 
what  certainly  was  a  reasonable 
proposition,  namely,  for  a  specific 
cation  of  places  and  times,  and  a 
list  of  witnesses.  But  even  if  these 
had  been  granted,  the  present  dif- 
ficulties would  have  existed,  for 
they  arose  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
case,  which  rendered  delay  neces- 
sary.     Before  lie  sat  down  he 
would  only  say,   that  the  great 
importance  of  the  point  at  issue 
induced  him  to  take  so  early  an 
opportunity  of  stating  his  opinion 
on  it,  and  that  he  felt  it  his  dnty 
not  to  state  his  opinion  without 
assigning  the  reasons  on  which 
that  opinion  was  founded.  Unless 
he  was  to  understand  that  by  coun- 


sel opening  their  case  they  pledg- 
counsel,  by  going  into  a  statement  ed  themselves  to  go  on  without 
of  his  case,  did  not  imply  that  he  delay  to  the  end  of  it,  he  would 
was  prepared,  when  he  closed  it,    not  consent  to  the  proposition  of 

counsel. 

Earl  Grey.— -In  a  case  of  this 
description,  of  such  paramount 
importance,  not  only  to  the  pre- 
sent proceedings  of  the  house,  but 
as  it  regarded  the  future  influence 
of  its  proceedings,  I  should  con- 
sider myself  unworthy  the  charac- 
ter of  an  honest  and  independent 
peer,  however  deficient  I  may  be 
in  talent  to  do  justice  to  the  ques- 
tion before  your  lordships,  if  I  did 
not  offer  my  reasons  for  opposing 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the 
woolsack.  The  noble  and  learned 
lord  has  acknowleged  that  this  is 
a  case  of  great  difficulties.  I  have 
always  been  of  this  opinion,  and 
from  the  beginning  I  hesitated,  1 
doubted  what  would  be  the  best 
O  S  course 


to  go  into  his  evidence,  if  that 
seemed  necessary.  And  further, 
that  the  statement  did  not  finish 
his  case,  but  that  he  was  ready 
then  to  continue  it  to  the  end.  In 
the  present  case  prejudices  must 
operate  on  both  sides.  On  the 
one  part  there  is  the  statement  of 
counsel,  the  evidence  in  support 
of  that,  and  the  cross  examination 
of  that  evidence.  He  agreed  in  the 
eulogfum  which  had  been  passed 
on  the  honour  and  principles  of  the 
counsel  at  the  bar ;  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  English  law  and  jurispru- 
dence gave  no  credit  to  counsel 
for  those  qualities.  Now,  were 
their  lordships  to  do  so,  they 
might  have  to  apply  the  present 
case  as.a  precedent  hereafter  i  and 
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coone  to  parsue }  and  I  fdt  that 
when  I  came  to  decide,  I  should 
decide    in    a    choice    of  evils. 
The  noble  and  learned  lord  has 
said,  that  the  Question  now  be- 
fore your  lordships  has  no  re- 
ference to  the  prior  proceedings 
of  thb  house.    I  differ  from  this 
opinion,  and  am  satisfied  that  the 
difficulty  we  are  now  in  has  arisen 
from  not  granting  a  list  of  wit- 
nessesi  and  not  postponing  the 
whole  case,  on  tho  sugg^estton  of 
my  noble  and  learned  friend,  un- 
til the  counsel  for  the  queen  were 
prepared  to  go  through  with  her 
defence.     But,  my  lords,  when 
we  look  to  the  particular  case  of 
the  accused  in  this  instance—when 
we  see  that  all  these  evils  are  of 
our  own  creation — that  they  have 
necessarily  and  successively  fol- 
lowed from  our  own  acts— from 
what  we  have  ourselves  refused, 
and  which  I  contend  her  majesty 
was  entitled  to  demand,  then,  I 
say,  the  claim  which  her  learned 
counsel  have  now  made,  becomes 
irresistible.    Recollect  die  course 
that  you  have  pursued — that  it  is 
cot  on  the  ordinary  administra- 
tion of  justice  these  charges  are 
prosecuted.  It  is  by  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties—by  a  proceeding 
wholly    anomalous  —inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the 
law,  and  which,  I  trust  in  God, 
will  never  be  cited  as  a  precedent 
in  future  times — ^that  the  accused 
)iere  is  pursued.    Since  we  first 
advanced  in  that  disastrous  course, 
every  step  has  involved  us  in  ac» 
cumulating  embarrassment,    till 
at  length  we  see  in  prospect  no 
end  of  the  evils.    But,  my  lords, 
we  cannot  deny  that  we  have  ta^ 
ken  this  course  voluntarily  at  our 
own  choice ;  we  have  committed 
ourselves  in 


fatal  bark 
BuiU  in  the  eclipse,  and  firang^t  with 
cunes  dark. 

But  when,  my  lords,  you  decided 
on  that  course,  you  then  told  the 
accused,  that  though  you  felt  the 
inconvenience,  you  would  remedy 
that  by  holding  out  to  the  accused 
an  advantage  which  would  be  to 
her  an  equivalent ;  andy  et/orsooth* 
when  she  demands  that  equivalent, 
her  counsel  are  met  by  an  objec- 
tion which  renders  nuu  and  void 
that  promised  advantage.  My 
noble  friend  (  Lauderdale)  had,  in 
support  of  his  view  of  the  question, 
introduced  the  case  of  lord  Coch- 
rane, where,  on  an  applicatioa 
from  the  counsel  of  the  accused  to 
suspend  the  proceeding  in  the  de- 
fence, lord  Ellenborough  decided 
against  the  application.  Thii 
precedent,  my  lords,  I  cannot  coi^ 
sider  but  as  most  unhappy.  When- 
ever I  hear  the  name  of  lord  £!• 
lenborough,  I  feel  it  to  be  a  name 
for  which  I  entertain  the  highest 
respect.  So  long  as  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law  is  honoured  in  this 
country,  the  abilities,  learning,  and 
justice,  of  that  venerable  judge 
will  continue  objects  of  reverence 
and  authority.  But  we  have 
often  heard  that  decision  mention- 
ed, even  in  the  presence  of  lord 
EUenborough's  closest  friends,and 
I  believe  there  was  not  one  who 
did  not  regret  that  decision*  At 
a  late  hour  of  the  night,  the  coun- 
sel for  the  accused,  now  one  of 
his  majesty's  judges,  and  sitting 
at  present  on  the  woolsack,  appli* 
ed  for  time  in  consequence  of  the 
exhausted  state,  not  only  of  him» 
self,  after  the  fatigues  of  a  severe 
examination,  but  of  the  jury,  oa 
whose  wom«out  attention  he  fear- 
ed his  argumenu  would  not,  un^ 
der  su^h  circumstances,  mkke  an 
impres- 
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taprestfoOf  ap^lfedy  Ittptatf  to 
tu^pendhu  entering  on  the  de. 
fmce  until  the  next  mornin?. 
The  chief  justice  refused  the  appu- 
cation,  and  insisted  on  the  counsel 
entering  at  once  on  the  defence. 
Mr.  justice  Best^  then  the  counsel 
fer  the  accused,  did  forthwith  pro- 
ceedy  and  before  the  defence  was 
terminated  the  court  were  obliged 
to  adopt  the  very  course  which  it 
had  previously  refused.  This  was 
die  result ;  and  merely  to  state  that 
sesultis  sufficient  toprovethat  there 
never  was  a  more  unhappy  and 
inapplicable  precedent  than  my 
noble  friend  has  cited*  1  have 
troubled  your  lordships  longer 
than  I  intended ;  but  1  have  been 
induced  to  do  so  from  an  impe* 
rious  sense  of  duty.  From  day 
to  day,  since  this  disastrous  pro- 
ceeding commenced,  we  have  been 
engaged  in  new  difficulties,  incon* 
sistent,  not  alone  with  the  rules  of 
parliament,  but  inconsistent,  I  am 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add,  with 
the  principles  of  justice.  It  is 
not,  my  lords^  longer  ago  than 
yesterday,  when  a  communication 
was  about  to  be  made  from  your 
lordships  to  her  majesty's  counsel, 
on  a  point  preliminary  to  her  de- 
fence, that  a  question  was  put  by 
a  noble  earl  (Lonsdale),  founded 
on  an  understanding,  which  was 
the  result  of  an  application  of  a 
certain  number  of  your  lordships 
to  the  head  of  the  treasury,  as  to 
a  separation  of  the  parts  of  the 
present  bill.  This  unheard-of 
proposition,  the  recollection  of 
\riiich,  even  at  this  moment,shocks 
me,  did  not  happily  receive  much 
approbation  when  explained.  To- 
day we  are  called  upon  to  make  a 
decision  on  a  choice  of  evils,  all 
Wrought  upon  ourselves  by  our 
owa  acti^  and  any  decbion  on 


whtcfa,  we  have  the  aut&otky  of 
the  noUe  and  leamed  lord  on  the 
woolsack  for  saying,  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  bad  consequences.  I 
do  believe  the  noble  and  leamed 
lord.  I  do  feel  the  character  of 
the  whole  proceeding  to  be  this-« 
that  whatever  course  we  take, 
whatever  decision  we  adopt,  mutt 
be  injurious  to  the  public  safety. 
But,  my  lords,  in  this  admitted 
choice  of  evils  diere  still  is  to  be 
foimd  a  duty;  and  if  in  the  exercise 
of  a  sound  scrutinised  Judgement 
we  can  fix  on  that  choice  which  is 
the  least  encumbered  with  diffi- 
culties, that  is  the  decision  whidi 
I  think  we  should  approve.  But 
if  the  course  I  reconomend  is  not 
less  surrounded  with  evils,  it  haSf 
in  my  judgement  also,  that  power- 
ful recommendation  that,  if  we 
are  so  situated  as  not  to  be  able 
to  proceed  without  imposing  dif- 
ficulties on  both  the  parties  whose 
interests  are  afiected  bv  this  bill, 
we  are  bound  to  adopt  that  course 
which  the  spirit  of  justice  and  the 
whole  analogy  of  British  law  in- 
culcates, namely,  that  if  difficul- 
ties must  be  imposed,  they  should 
be  rather  thrown  upon  the  accu- 
ser, and  not  upon  the  accused—* 
they  should  be  imposed  upon 
those  who  uphold  tne  bill  with 
the  whole  inflaence  of  autho- 
rity and  power,  rather  than  upon 
the  illustrious  personage  against 
whom  the  whole  of  that  influence 
and  power  is  directed.  My  lords, 
this  IS  the  choice  which  1  feel  to 
be  dictated  by  the  principles  of  law 
and  justice,and  to  the  spiritof those 
principles  I  appeaL  For  my  own 
part,  I  never  gave  a  more  satis- 
factory vote  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  political  life  than  in  support 
of  the  application  this  day  znada 
by  her  majesty's  counsd. 

O  4  Lord 
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Lord  Liverpool  then  rote«*— If 
the  advantages  in  the  case  were 
equal,  he  would  most  readily  al- 
low her  majesty  to  have  the  be- 
nefit of  what  was  now  asked ;  but 
the  injustice  would  be  so  mon- 
strous, if  the  queen's  counsel  were 
allowed  to  state  their  case  now^ 
and  call  their  evidence  at  another 
period,  that  he  could  not  for  one 
moment  accede  to  such  a  proposi- 
tion. It  had  been  again  stated 
by  the  noble  earl  who  spoke  last, 
that  the  present  inconvenience 
arose  entirdy  from  the  course  of 
the  proceeding  taken  on  the  part 
of  his  majesty's  government. 
His  lordship  would  now,  as  he 
would  always,  repel  thai  attack 
on  his  majesty's  government.  To- 
wards the  accused  no  course  could 
be  more  advantageous  than  the 
present.  The  noble  earl  who 
spoke  last  would  have  adopted  the 
<:ourseof  impeachment}  but  what 
fresh  difficulties  and  dangers 
would  have  encircled  her  ma- 
jesty, if  that  had  been  the  case! 
rio  precise  specification  of  the 
charge  would  be  made  ;  the  evi- 
dence would  not  be  upon  oath, 
and  fresh  and  amended  charges 
might  be  brought  forward  every 
day.  In  the  present  course,  how- 
ever, a  specification  of  the  charge 
had  taken  place  with  as  much  pre- 
cision as  possible,  for  the  very  in- 
.  dividual  with  whom  the  adultery 
was  charged  to  have  been  commit- 
ted, was  pointed  out ;  and  in  this 
house  the  testimony  was  given  on 
oath,  affording  an  opportunity  to 
theaccused  of  cross  examining  the 
witnesses,  an  advantage  which  the 
rules  of  die  other  house  did  not 
admit  of.  Upon  the  whole,  his 
lordship  conceived,  that  if  the 
house  allowed  the  queen's  coun- 
sel to  break  off  in  the  mi^^Je  of 


his  case,  they  would  pemit  him 
to  enjoy  a  most  partial  and  une- 
qual advantage,  which  was  refu« 
sed  to  the  counsel  for  the  bill,  and 
their  lordships  would  be  ^ilty  of 
an  act  of  flagrant  injustice.  As 
to  what  had  been  said  on  the  re* 
fusing  the  list  of  witnesses,  that 
question  had  been  decided  over 
and  over  again ;  it  was  never  done 
but  in  the  case  of  treason.  With 
respect  to  the  delay  promised  to 
her  majesty,  if  required,  he  was 
now  ready  to  agree  to  it,  as  con* 
templated  originally,  and  he 
would  ask,  had  any  man  ever  for 
a  moment  supposed  this  delay  was 
to  take  place  in  the  midst  o£  the 
defence,  was  it  not  always  consi- 
dered that  this  delay,  if  asked  for 
and  granted,  was  to  be  between 
the  close  of  the  attorney  general's 
case  and  the  opening  of  her  ma- 
jesty's counsel  ?  It  had  been  said 
by  a  noble  lord  (Erskine)  that  the 
solicitor  ought  not  to  have  been 
called  in  to  sum  up;  but  how 
could  their  lordships  have  put  any 
question  to  the  queen's  counsel 
till  the  solicitor  had  closed  his 
case  ?  With  respect  to  the  disad- 
vantage to  either  party,  let  their 
lordships  consider  it.  He  meant 
no  reflection  on  the  learned  coun- 
sel for  her  majesty — he  believed 
them  to  be  highly  honourable,  and 
that  they  would  act  up  to  that 
character — but  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  if  they  were  honoura- 
ble men,  Uiey  must  look  at  any 
thing  through  a  medium  advan- 
tageous to  their  illustrious  client. 
How  did  the  case  now  stand? 
here  had  been  a  statement  on  the 
part  of  the  attorney  general,  and 
evidence  had  beencal&din  support 
of  that  statement.  That  evidence 
had  been  sifted  and  cross  examin* 
e^i  and  the  whole  was  before  the 
publiC| 
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puUiCf  the  evidence  with  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  cross  examination  $ 
all  the  evidence  which  could  be 
called  in  support  of  that  scate- 
mentf  and  the  public  would  jadge 
of  it.  But  how  could  it  be  with 
the  statement  of  the  queen's  coun- 
sel ?  It  would  go  abroad  to  any 
extent;  the  colouring  of  counsel 
might  give  it  without  evidence, 
without  cross  examination,  or  any 
sifting ;  there  would  be  the  state- 
ment which,  for  the  time,  must 
^o  abroad,  subject  to  no  contradic- 
tion, no  answer  whatever.  A  no- 
ble earl  had  said  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  stop,  if  part  of  tlie  evidence 
should  be  called,  although  he  was 
ready  to  consent  to  the  present  ap<- 
plication«  Now,  he  (lord  Liver- 
pool) saw  no  di£Ference,  and  he 
must  say  he  thought  no  course  so 
inconsistent  with  justice  as  that 
now  proposed  could  be  adopted* 
No  accusation,  no  defence  could 
be  subdivided  ;  if  commenced,  it 
must  be  gone  through  with.  He. 
was  of  opinion,  the  counsel  should 
now  have  bis  option  either  now 
to  commence  his  case  and  go 
through  with  it,  or  ask  time,  if  he 
tb ought  necessary,  to  prepare  his 
defence.  B7  nowy  he  did  not  mean 
this  day,  or  to-morrow ;  if  a  few 
days  were  necessary,  he  should 
have  it,  but  if  he  once  commenced 
his  case  he  thought  he  ought  to  go 
through  with  it. 

Lord  Lansdown  did  not  pre- 
cisely know  what  motion  was  be- 
fore the  house,  and  he  requested 
the  lord  chancellor  to  give  some 
information  about  it. 

Thelord  chancellor.— The  mo- 
tion is  this— -That  counsel  be  call- 
ed in  and  informed  that  if  they 
now  proceed  to  state  their  case, 
tbey  must,  on  their  closing  that 
5tatement>  if  they  mean  to  adduce 
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proofs,  go  pn  with  them,  but 
if  not,  that  the  house  now  adjourn 
for  such  reasonable  time  as  coun- 
sel for  her  majesty  shall  propose, 
in  order  for  them  to  proceed. 

Lord  Lansdown  said,  that  al- 
though he  was  not  so  well  ac* 
quainted  with  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding in  thecourtsbelow,  yet,  as 
far  as  he  knew  any  thing  of  the 
practice,  this  was  the  most  unu- 
sual course  of  proceeding  ever 
adopted  in  any  court  of  judicature 
whatever.  He  would  say  that,  if 
in  answer  to  that  communication, 
the  learned  counsel  at  the  bar 
should  state  that  he  would  enter 
into  no  such  case,  but  that  he 
would  reserve  himself  open  for 
his  client  to  make  such  an  appli« 
cation  as  she  should  think  fit,  at 
the  time  and  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  according  as 
the  necessity  shall  arise,  the  coun- 
sel will  do  no  more  than  the  duty 
which  he  owes  to  his  client ;  and 
he  believed  that  no  counsel  who 
had  ever  appeared  at  their  lord* 
ships' bar,  would  feel  bound  to  en* 
ter  into  au  engagement  such  as 
that  proposed ;  for  a  more  extra- 
ordinary proceeding  in  a  court  of 
justice  he  never  knew  or  heard  of. 
That  court  of  justice  itself  interr 
rupting  the  course  of  its  own  pro- 
ceedings, for  the  purpose  of  enter, 
ing  into  a  treaty,  and  concluding 
a  treaty  with  counsel  at  the  bar. 
This,  my  lords,  is  the  most  extrar 
ordinary  proceeding  that  ever  apl 
peared  before  any  court  of  justice. 
For  what  was  it  that  was  propo- 
sed to  be  done?  Why,  it  was 
that  the  learned  counsel  at  the  bar 
should  be  called  on,  he  being 
ready  to  proceed,  who  states  that 
he  is  ready  to  proceed,  and  who 
has  a  right  to  proceed.  That,  in 
the  state  the  case  is  in^  he  shall  be 

tolj 
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told,  ^  Yoti  shall  not  proceed  tm- 
less  you  will  undertake  in  no  case 
whatever,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances whatever,  not  knowing 
what  the  bearing  of  the  evidence 
will  be  on  the  case  with  which  you 
are  intrusted,  to  make  no  applica- 
to  this  house  in  whatever  situation 
pou  may  be  placed/'  The  house 
then  says  for  itself,  **  We  on  the 
other  hand,  in  return  for  this  con- 
cession which  we  demand  from 
you,  will  undertake  to  bind  our- 
selves ;  and  say  what  you  will,  let 
what  circumstances  will  arise,  let 
the  varying  forms  of  justice,  as 
arising  out  of  the  state  of  the  case, 
be  what  they  may,  we  will  bmd 
ourselves  to  listen  to  no  circum- 
stances ;  to  shut  ourselves  up,  to 
close  our  ears  to  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice which  ever  way  it  presents  it- 
self, and  bind  ourselves  by  this 
inost  extraordinary  treaty  publicly 
between  the  queen's  judges  and 
the  counsel  at  the  bar."  The  no- 
ble marquis  then  proceeded  to  say, 
that  they  had  heard  too  much  of 
this  case  before  them,  and  which 
he  thought  was  against  the  cha- 
racter of  the  crown.  It  was  a 
proceeding  which  had  been  the 
subject  of  much  sorrow  to  every 
reflecting  mind,  as  well  as  regret. 
As  to  any  thing  like  a  treaty  or 
contract,  or  any  thing  like  a  pro- 
tocol sort  of  proceeding  between 
the  judges  of  this  house  and  the 
counsel  at  the  bar,  he  should  for 
one  mobt  strongly  protest  against 
it.  He  protested  tor  one,  under 
a  deep  sense  of  his  duty,  from 
being  bound  by  any  such  intention. 
He  for  one  would  not  caU  on 
counsel  at  the  bar  to  do  that 
which  in  his  conscience  he  believ- 
ed would  betray  the  interests  of 
his  client.  He  agreed  most  fully 
with  what  had  fallen  from  his 


learned  friend  near  hiuh  dmt  ia 
navigating  this  sea  without  a 
chart,  it  was  impossible  to  feel 
themselves  without  danger,  what- 
ever course  they  took,  or  what- 
ever direction  they  preserved; 
and  he  felt  these  difficulties  mnch 
augmented  by  this  extraordinary 
mode  of  proceeding.  If  it  had 
been  proper  to  have  some  delayt 
it  was  meet  that  it  should  ha^e 
been  agreed  to  before  the  solici* 
tor  general  had  proceeded  to  sum 
up  the  evidence.  Did  not  the. 
learned  lord  on  the  cross-bench» 
and  the  noble  earl  opposite^  and 
also  the  learned  lord  on  the  wool- 
sack, express  their  earnest  wish 
and  hope  that  die  evidence  pro- 
duced at  the  bar  should  not  be 
allowed  to  make  an  impression  on 
their  lordships'  minds  ?  The  no- 
ble lord  opposite  admitted  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  impossible 
but  some  impression  must  have 
been  made  by  the  evidence  which 
bad  been  laid  before  them.  Yetf 
after  all  that,  what  was  the  propo- 
sition, after  they  admitted  the 
comments  of  tibe  solicitor  ^^^^^ 
for  the  crown,  the  very  object  ot 
those  comments  being  to  impress 
a  bias  on  the  minds  of  your  lord- 
ships, and  to  enforce  any  impres- 
sion which  they  had  not  already 
received,  to  point  out  all  the 
strong  points  in  the  evidence,  and 
to  bring  before  their  lordships  that 
which  was  in  favour  of  the  biuf 
and  to  shut  out  that  in  favour  or 
the  queen  ?  Then-  lordships  hare 
now  allowed  the  solicitor  general 
to  make  all  the  necessary  com- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  bias,  if  one  did  not  exist,  and 
they  having  heard  those  com- 
ments, a  dekij  had  been  conced- 
ed as  an  equivalent ;  and  if  ^ 
counsel  irere  then  to  »PP*rS[ 
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that  delay,  he  conceived  that  the 
honse  had  no  right  to  refuse  them. 
They  should  be  prepared  to  pen> 
form  their  promise,  namely,  to 

S've  to  the  counsel  such  delay  as 
e  circumstances  of  the  case,  in 
reason,  required*  The  present, 
however,  was  the  time  when  coun* 
sel  should  be  called  upon  to  make 
thetr  election.  Some  difficulty 
might  arise  from  suffering  any 
demy  to  be  interposed  between 
the  healing  of  one  and  of  the  other 
side,  and  tor  that  evil  their  lord* 
ships  alone  were  responsible.  The 
evil  was  one  of  choice,  not  of  ne- 
cessity ;  they  were  placed  in  that 
situation  by  their  own  decision ; 
but  since  they  were  placed  there, 
they  have  a  duty  to  perform.  A 
case  had  already  been  gone 
through,  evidence  had  been  pro- 
duce(n  ex  parti  evidence,  it  was 
true,  and  as  such,  by  no  means 
decisive ;  but  it  was  neither  con- 
sistent with  reason  or  justice,  that 
the  impression  which  diat  evi- 
dence made^  should  be  met  by  as- 
sertion,  and  that  such  assertion 
should  be  conclusive  to  their  lord- 
ships and  to  the  country,  for 
months,  without  proof  or  evidence 
being  adduced  in  its  support. 
Was  it  not  possible,  was  it  not 
certain,  from  the  attempts  that 
had  already  been  made  in  cross 
examination,  that  the  case  on  the 
other  side  would  go  forth,  involv- 
ing in  a  charge  oz  perjury  all  the 
witnesses,  and  many  persons,  hi?h 
in  rank  and  respectability,  in  the 
charge  of  subornation  of  perjury  \ 
Had  they  not  been  told,  that  Uie 
case  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion was  a  foul  conspiracy  ?  and 
could  they  permit  a  defence  to 
be  made  which  would  rankle  the 
public  mind  by  such  charges,  for 
two  or  three  months  without  proof 


as  it  could  only  originate  in  an  at* 
tempt— 

■  tpargere  voees. 

In  vulgiun  ambiguas  \ 

And  he  trusted,  that  they  woold 
never  permit  what  could  not  but 
produce  an  efiect  upon  their  minds 
to  go  elsewhere,  where  its  effect 
might  be  attended  with  the  most 
pernicious  consequences. 

Lord  Carnarvon  thought  this 
was  the  moment  at  which  counsel 
should  i>e  called  on  to  make  their 
adoption,  either  to  proceed  with 
their  defence,  or  to  ask  delay.  It 
was  possible,  and  highly  probable, 
that  the  counsel,  in  nis  statement, 
might  advert  to  facts  which  after- 
wards would  fail  to  be  made  out 
ia  evidence.  Had  it  not  also  oc- 
curred to  their  lordships,  diat  a« 
this  case  was  said  to  be  founded 
on  foul  conspiracies,  it  might  be 
asserted  that  it  had  been  supports 
ed  by  perjury  ?  Had  their  lord- 
ships forgotten,  that  many  of  the 
witnesses  who  had  been  examined 
at  their  bar,  had  been  forced  to 
come  there  by  their  governments; 
and  would  it  be  justice  to  suffer  a 
statement  so  injurious  to  those 
persons,  and  which  ultiuiately 
turn  out  to  be  unfounded,  to  go 
into  the  world,  and  remain  uncon- 
tradicted for  weeks  or  months  ? 
He  trusted  their  lordships  would 
be  careful  how  they  eranted  an 
indulgence  which  might  be  made 
a  vehicle  for  calumniating  indivi- 
duals. 

The  lord  chancellor  denied  that 
their  lordships  were  about  to  make 
themselves  parties  with  counsel^ 
in  any  contract.  All  that  was 
now  to  be  stated  veas,  that  their 
lordships  expected  the  counsel  at 
the  bar  to  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  would  do  in  any 
ordinary  case* 

Lord 
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Lord  Calthorpe  thought,  when 
it  was  considered  how  sparingly 
the  counsel  had  availed  themselves 
of  the  indulgence  granted  to  them, 
as  regarded  the  cross  examination 
of  the  witnesses,  their  lordships 
might  safely  extend  to  them  the 
indulgence  tliey  now  requested, 
resting  satisfied  that  it  would  not 
be  abused.  He  was  anxious  that 
the  course  now  adopted  should 
not  be  drawn  into  a  precedent, 
and  therefore  he  would  have  it 
stated,  that  the  indulgence  was 
granted  to  her  majesty,  as  an  equi- 
valent for  her  having  been  refused 
a  list  of  her  witnesses. 

Lord  Redesdale  was  of  opinion, 
that  although  the  form  of  pro- 
ceedings now  before  the  house 
was  new,  yet  that  their  lordships 
were  a  court  of  law,  and  must  pro- 
ceed upon  known  practice,  and 
not  upon  new  laws  made  for  this 
particular  case.  He  strongly  op- 
posed  her  majesty's  counsel  being 
suffered  to  open  their  case,  and 
then  to  adjourn.  He  opposed  it 
in  justice  to  the  witnesses  already 
examined,  who  were  entitled  to 
their  lordships'  protection.  No 
one  could  doubt  what  would  be 
the  course  of  the  learned  counsel's 
opening,  as  related  to  those  wit- 
nesses ;  and  whether  the  evidence 
hereafter  should  bear  out  that 
statement  or  not,  tlie  observations 
of  the  learned  counsel  would  be 
before  their  lordships,  and  would 
have  their  effect  to  die  prejudice 
of  the  witnesses  already.  He 
could  not  but  consider  that  the 
evils  which  would  result  from  per- 
mitting her  majesty's  counsel  now 
to  make  his  statement,  and  then  to 
adjourn,  would  greatlv  outweigh 
their  attending  the  other  course, 
and  therefore  he  should  oppose  its 
being  adopted. 


Lord  Damley  was  inclined  to 
grant  the  indulgence,  if  it  was 
-my,  to  the  accused,  rather  than 
the  accuser.  He  considered  this 
case  as  an  extraordinary  one,  and 
one  which  should  never  be  called 
into  precedent  in  any  case  of  in- 
ferior importance.  If  the  queen's 
counsel  were  now  called  on  to 
proceed,  and  to  call  such  wit- 
nesses as  he  had  in  readiness,  he 
thought  if,  at  a  future  period  of 
the  proceedings,  they  should  feel 
it  necessary  to  ask  time  for  obtainr 
ing  further  evidence,  their  lord^ 
ships  would  have  placed  thenar 
selves  in  such  a  situation,  that  they 
could  not  refuse  to  grant  the  ap- 
plication. 

The  lord  chancellor  then  pro- 
ceeded to  put  the  question  for 
calling  in  the  counsel,  and  com- 
municating the  determination  ot 
their  lordships  upon  it.  On  this 
question  their  lordships  divided. 
Contents  -  -  -  165 
Non-contents  -    -    60 

Majority  for  the  motion  r  ^^^  . 

Mr.  Brougham  then  urged  their 
lordships  to  permit  him  toaddr^ 
them  on  the  case  as  it  now  stood, 
pledging  himself,  if  he  were  al- 
lowed to  do  this,  not  to  offer  a 
single  word  as  to  the  case  he 
should  have  to  make  out  hiniseUf 
or  the  evidence  he  should  call  m 
support  of  the  statement. 

The  lord  chanceUor  thoujgt 
this  was  a  most  unusual  proceed^ 
ing,  and  one  which  could  not  be 
acceded  to.  The  value  of  t"* 
learnedcounsel's  comments  wooW 
depend  on  the  evidence  they  a^^ 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  them. 

The  counsel  were  ordered  to 
withdraw,  ind  lord  Erskine  con? 
tended  thatthe  counsel  ought  to^e 
permitted  to  coouneiit  on  the  c»» 
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as  it  now  stoody  and  moved  that 
the  counsel  should  be  called  in, 
and  infonned  that  they  would  to- 
morrow be  allowed  to  make  the 
comments  they  desired. 

On  this  motion  their  lordships 
again  divided. 

Coiltents     -    -     -    49 
Non  contents    -    -  170 

Majority  against  the  motion  121 
The  counsel  were  again  called  in, 
and    the  lord    chancellor   com- 
municated this  determination  to 
them. 

Mr.  Brougham  then  requested 
their  lordships  would  indulge  him 
till  to-morrow,  as  he  had  another 
proposition  to  make  to  their  lord- 
ships. 

The  application  on  the  part  of 
the  learned  counsel  was  acceded 
to  by  their  lordships,  and  the 
house  adjourned  till  to-morrow, 
at  ten  o'clock. 

Sept.  9. — ^The  lord  chancellor 
took  nis  seat  on  the  woolsack  at 
ten  o'clock.  Prayers  were  read 
by  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  the 
house  was  then  called  over.  Se- 
veral peers  were  excused  in  conse- 
quence of  indisposition. 

TTie  lord  chancellor  inquired, 
if  it  was  their  lordships'  pleasure, 
that  counsel  should  be  called  in 
and  asked  what  course  they  meant 
to  take  upon  the  bill  before  their 
lordships. 

Counsel  were  then  ordered  in, 
and  Mr.  Brougham  was  asked  by 
the  lord  chancellor,  in  the  same 
terms  in  which  the  question  was 
put  to  him  yesterday,  whether  he 
meant  to  proceed  directly  in  the 
defence  end  examination  of  his 
witnesses,  or  whether  he  meant  to 
solicit  an  adjournment  in  the  pre- 
sent stage  dp  their  lordships*  pro- 
ceedings. 


Mr.  Brougham  replied,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  proceedings  of 
their  lordships  yesterday,  he  had 
her  majesty's  commands  to  wait 
upon  her  with  his  learned  friends 
who  stood  near  him  last  evening. 
They  immediately  communicated 
to  her  majesty  the  decision  pro- 
nounced by  the  house  yesterday, 
upon  the  application  which  he  had 
had  the  honour  then  to  make  to 
their  lordships.  The  queen  then 
commanded  him  to  inform  their 
lordships,  first,  that  her  majesty 
was  most  anxious  to  proceed  with- 
out delay  to  answer  the  charges 
made  against  her,  and  to  tender 
her  defence  to  their  lordships.' 
But  as  the  preparatory  arrange- 
ments for  her  defence  byher  coun- 
sel, and  the  learned  persons  who 
assisted  in  all  the  branches  of  the 
case,  would  necessarily  occupy  a 
few  days,  still  her  majesty  wished 
that  delay  to  be  as  snort  as  pos- 
sible; he  had  her  majesty's  com. 
mands  to  state  to  their  lordships, 
that  her  anxiety  to  meet  the 
charges  brought  forward  against 
her,  not  only  continued  unabated  j 
but  that  the  occurrences  of  the 
last-  few  days  added  much  to  her 
anxifeiy  to  meet  the  accusation 
forthwith.  She  was  therefore  most 
solicitous  to  meet  the  charge  with 
the  shortest  possible  delay.  In 
pursuance  then  of  her  majesty's 
commands  he  had  to  inform  their 
lordships,  that  he  rather  exceeded 
than  shortened  the  period  of  her 
majesty's  wishes,  when  he  craved 
a  delay,  until  about  Monday  fort- 
night, before  he  entered  upon  the 
defence.  That  was  the  time  for 
which  he  now  prayed  the  indul- 
gence of  their  lordships. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool   stated 

that,  whenever  it  was  determined 

to  enter  upon  the  defence,  the  time 

ought 
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onghtto  be  such,  as^in  the  opinion 
of  the  parties  who  had  to  make  it, 
afforded  an  ample  opportunity  for 
every  full  and  necessary  prepara- 
tion. That  time,  however,  ought 
to  be  Idft  solely  and  entirely  to  the 
'discretion  of  the  counsel  of  her 
majesty  the  queen.  No  personal 
consideration  whatever  ou^ht  to 
influence  their  lordships  m  the 
progress  of  the  cause.  Whatever 
time  her  majesty  thought  neces- 
sary to  prepare  her  defence  ought 
to  be  allowed,  without  reference 
to  any  consideration  for  the  time 
which  their  lordships  were  under 
'die  necessity  of  devoting  to  the 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

The  earl  of  Damley  perfectly 
concurred  in  the  propriety  of 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
earl  on  the  subject  of  awaiting  the 
time  required  by  her  majesty  to 
prepare  her  defence ;  but  he  un- 
derstood the  learned  counsel, 
when  he  named  Mondayfortnightf 
to  aUude  indefinitely  to  the  time. 
Now,  would  it  not  be  proper  the 
learned  counsel  should  state  at 
once  a  definitive  period  ?  Let  a 
day  be  fixed  when  all  the  prepa- 
rations could  be  arranged,  and  let 
it  be  as  distant  as  they  pleased, 
rather  than  prematurely  imme- 
diate. He  agreed  that  no  day 
ought  to  be  named  which  the 
learned  counsel  did  not  deem  per- 
fecdy  convenient  and  suitable*; 
their  lordships  were  bound  not  to 
attend  to  their  own  personal  con- 
venience ;  but  still  he  thought  a 
positive  day  ought  to  be  fixed. 

Earl  Grey  entirely  agreed  in 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
lords  who  preceded  him,  and 
they  were  bound  primarily  to  con* 
sider  the  coi^venience  of  her  ma- 
jesty the  queen.  He  hoped,  how- 
ever, diat  it  would  not  be  deemed 


indecorous  for  him  also  to  put  in 
some  minor  claim  in  behalf  of 
the  convenience  of  their  lordships. 
—-It  was  quite  impossible  that 
their  lordships  should  not  feel 
much  inconvenience  by  an  ab- 
scence  from  their  families  at  this 
period  of  the  year*  For  himself, 
he  attended  at  the  greatest  possi- 
ble personal  inconvenience;  but 
he  could  never,  on  that  account, 
neelect  attending  to  discharge  his 
public  duty.  What  he  rose  to 
sugi^est  at  present  was,  indeed,  of 
a  similar  nature  to  that  which 
had  been  just  so  properly  put  by 
his  noble  friend,  namdiy,  that  a 
definitive  day  should  now  be 
mentioned  for  entering  upon  the 
queen's  defence.-»Ifl^nday  fort- 
night were  not  likely  to  be  posi- 
tively sufficient,, he  trusted  thear 
lordships  would  be  allowed  a 
much  more  remote  day.  After 
so  long  an  absence  from  their  pri- 
vate business,  and  indeed  also  af- 
ter such  an  interruption  of  the 
other  public  business  of  the  coun- 
try, the  time  now  fixed  upon 
oueht  to  be  such  as  would  enable 
their  lordships  to  see  when  they 
might  ultimately  have  a  prospect 
of  attending  to  their  own  person- 
al affiiirs,  or  else  that  that  oppor- 
tunity should  be  now  afibraed 
them,  before  they  entered  further 
into  the  present  business.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  Monday 
fortnight  would  be  peremptorily 
fixed,  or  that  a  more  distant  day 
would  be  decided  upon. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  concur, 
red  fully  with  the  noble  earl;  but 
their  lordships  must  still  bear  in 
minfdy  that  their  proceeding  in 
this  stage  of  the  business  ought 
to  be  go>vemed  by  the  convenience 
of  her  majesty  and  her  counsel. 
The  idea  of  personal  coayenieoce 
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to  thein6elTe$  their  lordships  were 
boond  to  banish  from  their  minds ; 
though  he  was  not  insensible 
how  severely  this  duty  must  ne« 
cessarily  press  upon  their  lord- 
ships. Independently  of  the  con- 
venience of  the  queen>  there  was 
bat  one  person*  and  one  only* 
whose  convenience  he  thought 
their  lordships  were  bound  to  look 
after>  namely*  the  noble  and  learn- 
ed lord  who  sat  on  the  woolsack. 
-^The  situation  of  that  distin- 
^ished  person  was  such  as  to 
impose  upon  him  public  duties 
which  could  hardly  be  said  to 
give  him  any  repose.  His  duties 
did  not*  like  those  of  other  judges* 
give  him  leisure  when  his  court 
was  up*  for  he  hzd,  even  in  what- 
ever momentary  retirement  he 
could  snatch*  to  toil  over  the  bu- 
siness of  bis  official  situation.  If 
no  personal  convenience  was 
sought  after  by  her  majesty's 
counsel*  most  certainly  none 
ought  to  be  looked  for  even  by 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  on 
the  woolsack ;  but  if  any  conve- 
nience could  be  looked  for  after 
that  of  the  queen*  he  thought  it 
ought  to  be  that  of  his  noble  and 
ki&med  friend*  at  his  period  of 
life*  and  considering  his  pressing 
and  most  harassing  avocations. 

The  lord  chancellor  said*  he 
was  grateful  for  the  disposition 
manitested  towards  him*  but  he 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  state*  that 
no  personal  consideration  should 
be  suffered  to  weigh  with  him 
£c>r  a  moment  in  a  matter  of  this 
sort.  He  should  be  ready*  at 
the  earliest  |>eriod  that  would  suit 
their  lordships*  to  discharge  to 
the  best  of  his  power  the  most 
painful  duty  that  devolved  upon 
him  on  this  occasion.  He  could 
qot  but  feel  uneasiness  tmder  any 


circumstances*  when  contemplate 
ing  the  business  before  their  lord- 
ships* but  that  uneasiness  would 
be  augmented*  if  any  delay  in 
the  proceedings  were  su£Fered  to 
take  place  on  his  account. 

The  earl  of  Roseberry  said  a 
few  words*  and  was  understood 
to  suggest*  that  it  might  be  de- 
sirable to  adjourn  till  Monday 
three  weeks. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdown 
would  not  give  his  vote  for  an 
adjournment  for  three  weeks  un- 
less her  majesty's  counsel  stated 
it  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  them*  whether  the  house  ad- 
journed for  three  weeks  or  to  the 
period  which  they  had  named. 

The  earl  of  Lauderdalethought* 
on  an  occasion  like  the  present*  it 
was  his  duty  to  forget  all  consi- 
derations or  his  own  private  or 
personal  convenience.  He  was 
confident  their  lordships  partici- 
pated in  this  feelitag.  tie  wished 
the  counsel  at  the  bar  to  state 
whether  it  would  suit  them  that 
the  period  fixed  for  the  re-assem- 
bling of  the  house  should  rather 
exceed  than  fall  short  of  the  time 
that  had  been  named. 

Earl  Grey  sugfi;ested  that  her 
majesty's  counsel  should  be  called 
in  and  asked*  whether  they  would 
be  ready  to  proceed  on  Monday 
fortnight*  without  inconvenience 
or  detriment  to  her  majesty's  in- 
terests. 

The  earl  of  Harrowby  remark- 
ed the  queen's  coimsel  had  aske4 
for  time  till  at  or  about  Monday 
fortnight. — ^Their  lordships  ought 
to  know  precisely  on  what  day 
her  majesty's  legal  advisers  would 
certainly  be  ready  to  proceed  with 
the  defence.  From  their  having 
proposed  that  the  trial  should  be 
imuned  at  or  «bout  Monday  fort* 

night* 
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nighty  he  was  led  to  think  that 
they  considered  it  probable  that 
they  might  be  ready  to  proceed 
on  that  day^  but  not  quite  certain. 
In  case  they  were  not  quite  cer- 
tain that  they  should  be  ready  on 
that  day^  it  might  be  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  house  that  the 
period  of  their  re-assembling 
should  be  fixed  for  a  few  days 
later,  so  that  they  might  be  abso- 
lutely certain  of  going  on  with 
the  defence  when  they  at  length 
met.  He  did  not  say  that  it 
might  be  necessary  to  add  a  week 
to  the  delay  called  for,  but  per- 
haps it  would  be  advisable  to 
name  some  intermediate  day. 

Earl  Grey  begged  to  move 
their  lordships  that  her  majesty's 
counsel  should  be  called  in«  and 
asked  if  they  could  state  that  they 
should  be  prepared  to  proceed  on 
Monday  fortnight. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  thought 
they  ought  to  take  up  the  learned 
counsel's  own  words,  and  ask,  in 
the  first  instance,  what  had  been 
meant  by  **  at  or  about  Monday 
fortnight*"  He.  recommended 
that  this  question  should  be  forth- 
with put. 

The  lord  chancellor  then  call, 
ed  in  the  counsel  for  the  queen, 
reminded  Mr.  Brougham  that  he 
had  used  the  words  **  at  or  about 
Monday  fortnight,"  and  desired 
him  to  explain  what  he  had  meant 
by  the  words  "  at  or  about." 

Mr.  Brougham.— We  were  ve- 
ry unwilling  to  take  upon  our- 
selves  to  fix  the  precise  time  at 
which  the  proceedings  shall  be 
resumed,  wishing  to  leave  it,  as 
far  as  our  duty  to  our  client  will 
peimit,  to  your  lordships  to  name 
that  precise  period  which  you  in 
your  great  goodness  shall  think 
fit.    Aut  noW|  no  objection  being 


made  to  our  doing  so,  though  her 
majesty,  from  motives  whicn  your 
lordships  will  know  how  to  ap- 
preciate, is  desirous  of  proceeding 
with  all  possible  dispatch,  I,  as 
her  majesty's  law  officer,  will  take 
upon  myself  to  say  for  my  learn- 
ed friends,  that  we  should  wish, 
considering  all  the  circumstances 
of  this  most  important  case,  the 
trial  to  be  resumed  on  next  Mon- 
day three  weeks,  if  that  day  shall 
suit  the  convenience  of  their  lord- 
ships. 

Lord  Borringdon  and  earl  Grey 
briefly  addressed  the  house  on  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  delay,  but 
could  not  be  distinctly  heard  be- 
low the  bar.  . 

Lord  Melville  could  not  but 
think  that  the  period  of  three 
weeks  was  as  inconvenient  a  term 
as  possible.  He  really  hoped  that 
if  the  house  were  disposed  to 
grant  such  delay,  they  would 
grant  a  period  something  longer* 

Lord  Liverpool  conceived,  mat 
after  what  had  been  stated  by 
the  counsel  for  her  majesty  the 
queen,  he  could  not  think  her 
anxiety  ought  to  cede  to  the  con- 
venience ofany  noble  lord. 

Lord  Darlington  thought  the 
period  of  postponement  now  men- 
tioned was  the  most  objectionable 
that  was  possible.  The  counsel 
for  the  queen,  throughout  these 
proceedings,  had  been  continually 
stating  that  her  majesty  was  ready 
to  proceed  forthwith;  Tt  appeared 
very  odd  to  his  lordship  that  they 
should  have  so  sdon  changed  their 
opinion. 

Lord  Liverpool  could  not  agree 
with  the  noble  lord  who  spoke 
last,  in  the  view  he  took  of  the 
subject.  He  understood  that  the 
sole  purpose  for  which  the  house 
this  morning  met^  wastoccmsider 
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^hat  delay  the  counsel  for  the 
boeen  would  require.  When  Mr. 
Brougham  said,  that  he  wished 
the  house  to  meet  again  «*  at  or 
ahout  a  fortnight*'  from  the  pre- 
sent time,  his  lordship  understood 
him  to  mean  that  was  the  shortest 
possible  time,  on  account  of  the 
queen,  that  her  defence  should  be 
proceeded  in.  But  on  consulting 
with  her  other  legal  advisers,  and 
above  all  with  her  most  respec- 
table solicitor,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  three  weeks  was  a  period,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  he  was 
more  certain  of  being  able  to  pro- 
ceed without  interruption  ;  as  such 
his  lordship  should  consider  three 
Weeks  the  period  now  fixed. 

Lord  Falmouth  said,  that  re- 
Siiding  as  he  did  at  a  great  distance 
from  London,  and  having  busi- 
ness which  made  it  very  material 
to  him  individuaUy,  that  he  should 
be  in  ^e  country  at  the  period 
which  had  been  last  mentioned 
by  the  learned  counsel  for  her  ma- 
jesty, he  so  entirely  concurred 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury,  as  to  think  all  private 
business  of  whatever  nature  should 
yield  to  the  convenience  and 
claim  of  her  majesty,  as  now  stated 
by  her  counsel  at  the  bar.  When 
he  said  this,  however,  he  felt  de- 
sirous of  expressing  the  earnest 
hope  he  entertained,  that  the 
learned  counsel  would  not  ask  for 
further  time  after  the  period  in 
question  should  expire,  without  a 

food  and  satisfactory  reason. 
le  did  not  mean  to  say  that  such 
a  reason  might  not  arise,  but  he 
thought  that  it  would  be  most 
vexatious  to  noble  lords  who^like 
himself,  might  reside  at  a  distance 
from  London,  if,  after  havings 
from  their  sense  of  paramount 
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duty,  so  readily  assented  to  the 
request  of  the  learned  counsel, 
for  a  delay  of  three  weeks,  per- 
haps the  most  convenient  one  to 
them  that  could  have  been  pro- 
posed,  they  should  find  the  de« 
fence  was  not  then  to  proceed. 
He  therefore  did  hope  it  was  to 
be  thoroughly  and  clearly  under* 
stood,  that,  without  some  satisfac- 
tory and  conclusive  reason,  and 
one  which  could  not  now  be 
foreseen,  no  further  delay  in  the 
defence  of  her  majesty  was  to  be 
proposed* 

Lord  Lauderdale  begged  to  re- 
mark, that  as  the  counsel  for  the 
queen  had  said  that  her  majesty 
was  most  anxious  to  proceedf  im- 
mediately, and  it  would  better 
suit  their  convenience  to  have 
three  weeks*  delay,  the  precise 
period  ought  to  be  fixed. 

The  duke  of  Athol  thought 
that  whether  a  noble  lord  lived  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex  or  in 
the  county  of  Aberdeen,  he  ought 
to  attend  with  equal  punctuality 
and  without  indulgence. 

Lord  Darlington  most  cordi- 
ally agreed  witn  the  noble  duke 
who  spoke  last. 

The  lord  chancellor  then  asked 
the  queen's  counsel  whether  three 
weeks  was  the  latest  period  of  de« 
lay  wished  for. 

Mr.  Brougham  informed  the 
house  that  it  was.  He  was  aware 
that  Monday  three  weeks  was  the 
first  day  of  the  sittings  in  Guild- 
hall, which  must  render  it  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  to  the  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  on  both  sides. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  their  lordships 
would  make  it  Tuesday. 

The  lord  chancellor  then  put 
the  question^  that  the  house  do 
adjourn  to  Tuesday  the  Sd  of 
October ;  which  was  carried. 
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Five  witnesses  for  the  queen 
were  ordered  then  to  attend  the 
house.  The  queen's  counsel  are 
then  to  proceed  without  interrois- 
•sion. 

A  discussion  then  arose  as  to 
whether  two  witnesses  for  the 
queen,  (Mr.  William  Bnrrell  and 
-lord  Frederick  Montague,)  whose 
health  would  not  permit  their 
attendance  in  this  country^  could 
be  examined  by  commission  on 
the  continent. 

The  lord  chancellor  said,  that 
in  civil  cases  he  had  no  doubt  that 
the  examination  of  witnesses  in 
the  manner  proposed  was  occa- 
sionally permitted  in  the  courts 
below  ;  but  even  this,  he  believed, 
was  of  very  rare  occurrence.     In 


crown  cases  he'never  knew  of  sudi 
an  instance.  It  was  a  question  of 
the  greatest  importance;  but  in 
his  view  of  it,  he  submitted  to  the 
house  that  ^ch  a  proceeding 
ought  not  to  be  admitted. 

Lor<j[  Redesdale  concurred  in 
the  impossibility  of  the  house 
agreeing  to  ihe  proposed  exami- 
nation. The  house  could  not  in 
point  of  fact  be  prepared  with  such 
questions  as  it  might  be  necessary 
to  put  to  the  witnesses. 

The  subject  here  dropped,  when 
The  lord  chancellor  put  the 
question  for  the  adjournment  of 
the  house — "  to  Tuesday,  the  3d 
October.*'  This  was  carried,  and 
the  house  adjourned  accordingly^ 


CHAPTER  V. 


Proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lorel^  on  the  Bill  of  Pains  ardPenalfies  agtunsi 
the  Queen — Speeches  of  her  Majesty* s  Counsel — Evidmce  in  favour  of  tht 
Queen^^Summing  up  by  her  Majesty* s  Counsel — and  Reply  of  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor  General-^Dehates  en  the  second  Reading  of  the  bill — in  the 
Committee — on  the  third  Reading — Bill  withdrawn — Parliament  pro* 
rogued'^ Strange  Scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  that  Occasion, 


HOUSE  of  lords,  Oct.  3— At 
ten  minutes  before  ten  o'- 
clock the  lord  chancellor  took  his 
seat  on  the  woolsack.  Prayers 
were  then  read  by  tho  bfshop  of 
Bristol.  Exactly  at  ten  the  clerk 
called  over  the  roll. 

Counsel  were  then  called  in. 
They  consisted  of  the  same  learn- 
ed gentlemen  whose  names  we 
enumerated  at  the  commencement 
of  the  proceedings.  The  con- 
fusion created  by  their  entrance 
having  subsided, 

M  r.  Brougham  commenced  his 
speech  to  the  house. 
^My  lords,  the  time  has  now  ar- 


rived when  it  becomes  my  duty 
to  address  your  lordships  upon 
this  most  momentous  cf  all  mo- 
mentous cases.  It  is  not  the  au- 
gust presence  of  this  assembly 
which  impresses  me,  for  I  have 
oftentimes  expeiienced  its  indal* 
gen  ce— nor  is  it  the  novelty  of  this 
proceeding  that  perplexes  me,  for 
the  mind  gradually  gets  recon- 
ciled to  the  most  extraordinary 
deviations  from  the  common  course 
of  things — neither  is  it  the  magni- 
tude of  this  case  that  oppresses 
me,  for  I  am  borne  up  in  my  task 
by  the  conviction  of  its  iustice, 
and  by  the  approval  of  all  man- 
kind. 
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linj.  But,  my  lords^i  it  is  the 
force  of  that  conviction — it  is  the 
knowledge  of  ihe  sentiments  which 
arc  universally  entertained  by  all 
parties  of  the  innocence  of  my  il- 
lustrious client,  tliat  now  dismays 
me,  with  the  persuasion  that  my 
unworthy  mode  of  advocating  her 
cause  may  for  the  first  time  occa- 
sion doubts  on  her  case,  and  in- 
duce your  lordships  to  pass'  that 
jadgement  which  the  charges  that 
have  been  preferred  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  elicit  from  you.  I  feel,  in 
the.  fullest  sense,  the  great  impor- 
tance of  the  situation  in  which  I 
am  placed  5  and  in  defiance  of  the 
indulgence  which  I  anticipate  at 
your  lordships*  hands,  I  am  still 
weighed  down  by  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibility which  I  have  under- 
taken. It  is  no  light  addition  to 
this  feeling  to  foresee,  that  before 
this  proceeding  shall  be  brought 
to  a  cUse,  it  may  be  my  unhappy 
lot,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty, 
and  which  no  loyal  and  good  sub- 
ject can  contemplate  without  the 
most  painful  reflections,  to  make 
charges  of  a  nature  as  serious  as 
it  is  possible  for  any  individual  to 
stand  irtipeached  with. 

**  My  lords,  the  princessCaroline 
of  Brunswick  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  year  1795.  She  was 
the  niece  of  our  sovereign,  and 
the  intended  consort  of  the  heir 
apparent,  and  not  far  removed 
from  the  heir  to  the  crown  of 
these  realms.  I  allude  to  that 
period,  but  only  for  the  purposes 
of  passing  over  all  the  interval 
which  elapsed  from  her  arrival,  to 
her  departute  in  1814,  I  rejoice 
that  the  most  faithful  discharge 
of  my  duty  will  allow  me,  at  pre- 
sent, to  draw  this  line ;  but  T  can- 
no*  do  so  without  pausing  to  guard 
myself  azaiast  a  misrepresentation 
to  whicA  I  may  not  unnaturally 


'  be  exposed,  by  assuring  your  lord« 
ships  that  if  I  did  not  think  the 
evidence  against  the  queen  not 
only  does  not  call  for  recrimina- 
tion in  the  present  stage  of  these 
proceedings,  but  does  not  call  up- 
on me  to  utter  one  syllable  by 
way  of  attack  or  recrimination  ; 
that  but  for  that  my  lips  would 
not  be  closed.  In  the  discreiion- 
ary  postponement  of  the  case,  of 
which  I  am  possessed,  I  feel  that 
I  give  up  the  right  which  I  have, 
and  abstain  from  the  use  of  ma- 
terials which  are  mine.  And  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  if  hereaf- 
ter I  should  find  the  case  I  rely 
upon  fail  me,  I  shall  not  scruple 
to  avail  myself  of  the  means  which 
at  present  I  decline  using ;  and 
let  no  man  think,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, that  I,  or  the  young* 
est  member  of  the  profession  to 
which  I  belong,  would  hesitate 
to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the 
painful  duty. 

"  I  have  stated  on  a  former  occa-  . 
sion,  but  to  your  lordships  it  was 
unnecessary,  that  an  advocate,  in- 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  knows 
but  one  person  in  all  the  world— 
his  client,  and  no  other.  To  save 
that  client  by  all  expedient  means, 
is  his  duty,  and  that  at  all  risks, 
inconveniences,  and  costs,  to  other 
persons,  and  to  himself  among 
them;  and  he  is  not  to  regard 
the  alarm,  the  tortures,  or  the  de- 
struction, which  the  discharge  of 
his  office  may  bring  down  upon 
others,  but  he  must  boldly  go  on, 
reckless  of  consequences,  even 
though  it  should  be  his  unhappy 
fate  to  throw  his  country  into  con- 
fusion for  a  season.  But,  my 
lords,  at  present  this  painful  duty- 
is  not  imposed  on  me.  I  feel  that 
I  ought  not  to  touch  on  that  case, 
which,  under  different  circum- 
stimces,  would  be  mine.  If  b9- 
P  9.  hcp 
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fore  Mare»  in  that  which  I  feel 
confident  I  shall  not  fail  in,  I 
were  to  take  the  coarse  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  I  should  feel  that 
Igave  up  the  higher  ground  which 
I  liave  a  right  to  claim,  I  should 
give  up  the  ground  of  innocence, 
which  it  is  my  duty  to  take,  and 

^  seem  to  confine  myself  to  the  ex- 
tenuation of  errors,  and  the  pallia- 
tion of  levities,  which  I  stand  here 
to  deny.  For  that  which  has 
been  said  is  false,  and  it  is  as  foul 
as  false  on  the  part  of  those  who 
say  that  their  duty  to  God  has 
dictated  to  them  the  part  which 
they  have  taken  on  this  occasion, 
and  which  has  proved  them  igno- 
rant of  their  first  duty  towards 
their  fellow  creatures — it  is  foul, 
and  false,  and'  scandalous,  I  say, 
and  they  know  it  is,  to  assert  that 
improprieties  have  been  admitted 
on  the  part  of  the  queen ;  I  deny 
the  admission  of  any  improprieties 
on  the  part  of  her  majesty ;  I  de- 

.  ny  that  any  have  been  proved  in 
evidence,  and  I  will  disprove  the 
assertion  by  evidence.  One  ad- 
mission I  do  make  on  the  part  of 
the  queen,  and  let  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  bill  make  all  they 
can  of  it,  for  it  is  the  only  one  I 
can  acknowledge — I  admit  that 
the  queen  left  this  country,  and 
went  to  reside  in  Italy — in  the  so- 
ciety of  persons  chiefly  foreigners, 
and  in  society  inferior  to  that  which 
sheonce  enjoyed  in  England,  lad- 
mit  that  while  she  was  here  and 
happy,  not  indeed  in  her  own  fk- 
miiy,  but  in  the  society  of  your 
lordships  and  your  lordships' fami- 
lies, the  queen  moved  in  more 
choice,  in  more  dienified  socie- 
ty than  she  has  since  known. 

^<  It  is  charged  against  her  that 
she  went  to  Italy,  and,  instead  of 
associating  with  peers  and  peer* 
esses.of  Juiglaad»  took  to  her  so- 


ciety the  Italian  nobility  and  ihf 
commoner  persons  in  that  coun- 
try. But  who  are  they  that  brinr 
this  charge  against  her  majesty? 
Others  may  blame  her  choice- 
others  may  blame  her  for  going 
abroad-^others  may  blame  her 
for  not  having   associated  with 
women  of  her  own,  or  at  least  of 
her  adopted,  country —others  may 
urge  these  things  against  her,  but 
your  lordships  can  have  no  right 
to  do  it.    You  cannot  fling  this  at 
her  majesty;  you  are  the  last  that 
ought  to  do  it,  you  who  now  pre* 
sume  to  sit  as  judges  on  her  case; 
for  you  are  the  witnesses  wh6m 
sh<i  has  a  right  to  call  for  the  vin- 
dication of  her  conduct.   You  art 
the  last  that  can  reproach  her  for 
leaving  England  and  forsaking 
British  society ;  for  you,herjudgeif 
being  as  well  the  witnesses  ulat 
may  be  called  in  her  behalf,  are 
also  the  instigators  of  this  her 
only  admitted  crime.     While  her. 
majesty  resided  here^  she  courte- 
ously opened  her  house  to  your 
lordships.     She  graciously  con* 
descended  to  admit  you  to  the 
most  exalted  society.    She  con- 
descended to  court  you  to  avail 
vourselves  of  the  honour,  and  so 
long  as  interests  (not  hers)  attract- 
ed some  of  those  she  courted*  so 
long  as  she  could  be  made  subser- 
vient to  the  ambitious  views  of 
others,  she  did  not  court  in  vain. 
But   when    circumstances    were 
changed— when  that  lust  of  pow- 
er and  place  to  which  she  was 
doomed  to  fall  a  victim  had  be« 
satisfied,  her  doors  were  opened 
to  your  lordships,  and  your  ^*"?*T 
lies,  to  no  purpose.     She  could 
no  longer  enjoy  the  society  of  Bri- 
tish peeresses.     She  comd  onlf 
lower  herself  hj^  courting  it.    »^ 
had  no  alternative  but  to  do  tl^ 
to  court  society  as  a  favonTf  and 
'  ta 
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tD  see  ity  if  not  refused,  unwilling* 
ly  conceded,  or  leave  the  country. 
Such  being  the  facts,  I  say  it  is 
not  here  that  the  queen  will  be  re- 
proached for  leaving  England.  It 
is  not  in  the  presence  of  your  lord- 
ships that  she  will  be  condemned 
for  having  established  her  resi* 
dence  in  Italy,  which  she  would 
not,  which  perhaps  she  ought 
not,  to  have  done,  if  less  unfortu- 
nately situated.  Afflicted  by  those 
considerations  which  could  not  but 
press  heavily  on  an  ingenuous 
mind,  her  majesty  went  to  Italy. 
«  During  the  period  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  her  departure,  she  had  enjoyed, 
not  indeed  the  society  of  her  be- 
loved daughter,  but  the  affection- 
ate and  grateful  respect  of  her 
only  child.  An  event,  of  all  others 
most  interesting  to  a  mother's 
ftelings,  was  about  to  take  place 
in  the  marriage  of  the  princess 
Charlotte.  No  announcement  of 
it  was  made  to  her  majesty.  It 
was  made  known  to  all  England  ; 
but  no  intimation  on  the  subject 
was  conveyed  to  her.  To  En- 
gland it  was  formally  announced ; 
to  Europe  it  was  formally  an- 
nounced ;  but  there  was  one  per- 
son to  whom  it  was  not  announced, 
and  that  person  was  the  mother  of 
the  intended  bride.  And  why 
was  this  ?  All  she  had  done  a- 
mounted  to  this,  that  having  of- 
fended one  party,  her  conduct  had 
been  arraigned,  and  she  had  been 

Cved  innocent ;  and  she  was  no 
ger  favoured  and  protected  by 
those  who  had  formerly  made  her 
their  tool.  The  maniage  was 
solemnized.  Still  no  news,  of  the 
event  was  transmitted  to  her  ma- 
jesty ',  she  heard  of  it  merely  by 
accident  from  the  courier  who 
was  goin^  to  announce  it  to  the 


pope,  that  ancient  and  much  re- 
spected ally  of  this  protestant 
country.  During  this  period,  if 
but  a  slight  communication  took 
place  between  the  mother  and  the 
daughter,  it  was  because  power- 
ful authority  on  the  one  hand  was 
opposed  to  sincere  affection  on 
the  other. 

**An  event  now  occurred  which 
plunged  all  England  in  the  deep- 
est sorrow,  and  in  which  even  all 
foreign  nations  sympathised-^ 
the  lamented  death  of  the  late  be- 
loved princess.  With  due  regard 
to  the  feelings  of  our  allies,  and 
even  to  those  foreign  powers  which 
were  not  our  allies,  the  mournful 
intelligence  was  communicated  to 
them  as  speedily  as  possible  by 
messengers  sent  for  that  purpose* 
That  person  who  of  all  the  world 
was  most  deeply  interested  in  die 
mournful  event— who  was  most 
likely  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
shock,  was  left  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  dismal  tidings,  from  hear- 
ing of  them  by  accident,  as  she 
had  heard  of  the  marriage  of  her 
daughter  by  accident.  But  if  she 
had  not  heard  of  her  daughter's 
death  by  accident,  ere  long  she 
would  have  felt  that  that  mourn- 
ful event  had  taken  place,  as  the 
dissolution  of  the  princess  Char- 
lotte was  announced  to  her  by 
the  issuing  of  the  Milan  commis* 
sion,  and  the  opening  of  the  pre- 
sent proceedings.— Look  at  the 
sad  fate  of  this  princess*  It  has 
always  been  her  unhappy  lot  to 
lose  her  best  protectors  by  the 
hand  of  death ;  and  by  a  mourn- 
ful coincidence  hardly  one  of  them 
has  been  withdrawn  whose  death 
has  not  been  the  signal  tor  a  new 
attack  on  her  honour.  Mr.  Pitt 
was  her  earliest  and  constant  friend 
from  the  period  of  her  arrival  in 
P  3  this 
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this  country  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  died  in  1806,  and  but 
a  few  weeks  afterwards,  the  first 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  her 
royal  hl^^hncss  w^s  commenced, 
Ke  left  her  royal  highness  as  a 
legacy  to  Mr.  Perceval,  her  (irm, 
dauntless^  and  able  advocate  on 
that  occasion  ;  and  no  sooner  had 
that  melanch(  ly  event  which  laid 
him  low  by  the  hand  of  an  assiis- 
sin  taken  place,  than  that  attack 
was  resumed,  which  liis  galhintry 
and  skilly  and  invariable  fidelity, 
had  till  then  prevented.  Mr, 
Whitbread  then  took  up  her  de» 
fence ;  and  when  that  mournful 
event  occurred,  wl)ich  all  good 
men  had  united  to  deplore,  with- 
out any  distinction  of  party,  the 
grumbling  storm  was  again  heard ; 
but  it  w^as  happily  then  kept  from 
approacliing  her  majesty,  for  her 
daughter  then  survived,  and  all 
were  willing  to  wor.hip  the  risingf 
sun. 

«•  I  now  call  your  lordships*  at- 
tention to  that  which  has  resulted 
from  the  proceedings  against  her 
majesty,  and  to  comment  upon 
the  peculiar  features  of  the  story 
which  has  been  got  up  on  tliis  oc- 
casion. I  have  now  to  remind 
your  lordships  of  that  which  has 
not  been  brought  to  your  recol- 
lection, but  which  has  rather  been 
obliterated  fromf  your  memory  by 
the  evidence;  the  statement  of 
the  attorney  general.  In  the. 
words  of  ray  learned  friend  him- 
self, I  will  bring  before  you  the 
plan  of  his  opening  speech.  This 
will  be  found  of  material  impor- 
tance. My  learned  friend  did 
not  make  that  general  speech 
without  book  or  instruction,  but 
it  was  transcribed  for  him  (and  in 
what  way  it  was  transcribed  for 
him,  I  will  leave  your  lordsbipt 


to  judge)  from  the  mouths  of  tbt 
witnesses.  He  believed  his  learn- 
ed friend  (the  attorney  general )» 
as  every  one  must  who  knew  his 
honourable  nature,  when  he  said, 
<  I  will  not  state  any  fact  against 
]ier  majesty,  which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  my  conscience  1  shall  be 
able  to  establish  by  proof;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  discharge 
of  m  yduty,  I  shall  withhold  nothing 
which  can  be  so  esiablished.'  1 
know  that  he  spoke  most  conscien- 
tiously. Now  that  he  failed  to 
pinve  wliat  he  stated,  I  know 
equally,  and  iJiere  can  bei)ut  one 
cause  for  this  failure.  My  learn- 
ed friend  has  failed,  because  he 
toid  you  what  had  been  copied 
into  his  brief  from  the  mouths  of 
those  witnesses,  who  had  sworn 
as  falsely  berore,as  they  have  done 
since,  they  were  brought  to  your 
lordships'  bar, 

**  I  will  now  call  your  lordships* 
attention  to  one  or  two  samples  of 
the  evidence  given,  which  will  en- 
able your  lordships  to  judge  pretty 
accuraiely  of  the  value  of  the 
whole  of  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses,  comparing  what  has 
been  stated  in  evidence  with  the 
facts  set  forth  in  the  speech  of  the 
attorney  general.  For  this  pur- 
pose, I  shall  select  but  one  or  two 
of  the  leading  witnesses.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  stated  by  my 
learned  friend  that  the  improprie- 
ties imputed  to  the  queen  extend- 
ed almost  down  to  the  present 
time.  Now  it  so  happened  that 
the  facts  sworn  to  by  the  witnesses 
extended  but  to  within  three  years 
of  the  present  time,  that  is,  over 
just  half  of  the  period  which  they 
were  said  to  have  filled  up.  I 
pray  you  to  look,  my  lords,  in  the 
first  place,  at  the  way  in  which 
the  attorney  general  opened  hU 

case, 
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c^uiey  snd  at  the  manner  in  which 
he  attempted  to  prove  it,  I  will 
show  you,  says  my  learned  friend 
the  attorney  general,  the  clear 
and  decisive  marks  of  two  persons 
having  slept  in  her  majesty's  bed 
in  Naples — I  will  show  you  that 
this  occurred  when  she  came  home 
early  and  unexpectedly  from  the 
opera,  on  the  second  night  after 
her  arrival  at  Naples — I  will  show 
70U  tliat  she  went  to  Bergami's 
bed-room,  where  he  then  was,  and 
that  shtf  was  not  visible  to  the  no- 
bility, who  flocked  to  see  her,  un- 
til a  late  hour  on  the  following 
day.  These  were  the  expressions 
used  by  my  learned  friend  in  his 
opening  speech.  They  contained 
assertions  rising  one  above  an- 
other in  regular  succession,  and 
each  succeeding  the  other  in  mo- 
mentous aggravation. 

**  But  when  my  learned  friend 
came  to  his  proofs,  every  one  of 
his  assertions  not  only  fails  him, 
but  is  negatived,  we  may  say,  by 
the  very  witnesses  called  to  sub- 
stantiate the  statement.  Dumont 
is  asked,  "Did  she  know  where 
the  princess  went  on  that  night  V 
No,  she  unequivocally  says  she 
knew  not  the  fact.  Did  she  know 
where  the  queen  went  when  she 
came  home  that  night  ?  No,  she 
knew  not  where.  Did  she  know 
where  Bergami  was  that  night  ? 
No,  she  knew  not  when  he  went 
to  bed,  or  where  he  slept.  Did 
she  know  when  the  princess  got 
up  the  following  morning  ?  No, 
she  did  not  recollect  that  fact. 
Did  she  recollect  the  crowding  of 
visitors  to  pay  tlieir  rc5pects  that 
morning  ?  No,  she  recollected 
not  that.  So  that  instead  cf  giv- 
ing an  affirmative  to  the  attorney 
general,  she  gave  him  an  actual 
negative  in  the  particular  question 


which  she  unequivocally  answer* 
ed ;  for  she  said  that,  to  her  re- 
collection, she  rather  thought  th^ 
princess  was  up  at  her  usual  early 
hour  on  the  morning,  when  it  was  • 
his  object  to  show  she  had  remain* 
ed  until  a  late  hour  in  her  bed* 
room.     And  she  did  not  say  one 
word  about  the  visitors  of  rank 
who  thronged   to  pay  their  re- 
spects on  the  morning  after  the 
princess's  arrival  at  Naples  was 
known  to  the  nobility, -It  was  true, 
that  neither  the  attorney  general- 
nor  the  solicitor  general  had  gain^ 
ed  their  information  respecting 
foreign  manners  from  a  residence 
abroad.      Thus  had  they  shown 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  Italy.' 
They  had  told  their  lordships  that 
her  majesty  was  black-balled  at 
the  casino  at  Milan,  and  that  to« 
be  black-balled  at  the  casino  would 
ruinthe  best  of  characters.     They 
had  forgot  that  other  persons,  in- 
cluding thef  imous  colonel  Brown, 
had  also  been  black-balled  there* 
The  attorney  general  had  asked^ 
with  powerful  emphasis,  and  be- 
coming horror,  Who  ever  heard 
of  a  royal  princess — the   wife  of 
the    heir  apparent — going  to  a 
masked  ball  in  disguise?     Why 
did  she  not  go  in  her  own  state 
coach,  with  all  her  ret4nue  and  at- 
tendants, instead  of  going  in  a  car- 
riage without  even  theroyal  arms 
on  It,  and  passing  through  a  back, 
door  in  the  garden?-    He  (Mr. 
Brougham)  wondered  the  learned 
gentleman  did  not  add  that  she 
committed  the  aggravated  crime 
of  going  to  a  masquerade  in  a  do- 
mino.    Itwasnotfiom  a  know- 
ledge of  Muiai's  cuart,  but  from 
Dumont  and  Majocchi,  that  they 
had    gained    their  information ; 
but  those  witnesses,  when  under 
examination,  had  fortunately  rt*, 
P  4  collected 
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collected  what  was  false  and  for* 
got  what  was  true.  The  attor- 
ney general  had  said,  that  he  was 
instructed  to  state  that  the  prin- 
cess had  gone  to  the  theatre  in  a 
dress  so  very  indecent,  that  she 
was  hooted  from  it  hj  the  audi- 
ence>— Now,  when  he  came  to  the 
proof,  what  turned  out  to  be  the 
fact  ? '  Why  according  to  Du- 
xnont,  that  her  (the  princess's) 
dress  was  "extremely  ugly"— 
that  she  wore  "ugly  masks."  It 
was  very  strange  that  she  should 
wear  a  mask,  and  that  at  a  mas- 
querade. Now,  in  my  opinion, 
this  astonishment  ought  not  to  be 
of  long  duration,  for  if  she  did 
not  wear  a  mask,  she  had  no  bu- 
siness there. 

**  I  should,  in  fact,  my  lords,  fa- 
tigue your  lordships  unnecessarily 
were  I  to  go  through  in  detail  all 
the  glaring  variations  between  my 
learned  friend's  sta):ement  and  his 
attempt  to  prove  his  assertions  by 
evidence  at  your  bar, — At  Mes- 
sina he  said  he  should  prove  that 
Bergami  and  the  princess  were 
locked  up  in  a  room  together.  At 
Sadonane,  on  the  12th  of  April, 
for  he  was  always  precise  as  to 
dates,  he  was  to  prove  that  while 
one  of  the  servants  was  in  bed  in 
the  ante-room,  the  princess  passed 
through  it  into  Berg^mi's  room, 
where  he  was  in  bed,  and  remain- 
ed there  saluting  Bergami  for  a 
considerable  time. — What  was  the 
witness's  story  when  he  came  to 
tell  it — why  that  Majocchi  saw 
the  princess  go  into  Bergami's 
room,  and  remain  there  on  one 
occasion  for  ten  minutes,  and  on 
another  for  fifteen — and  heard 
them  salute  ?—  No  —  but  only 
whisper.  Then  again  look  at 
the  proof  as  given  in  Sacchi's  story 
and  the  statement  of  it  in  mj 


learned  friend's  speech.  SaccM 
says,  that  one  night  when  the  coU'* 
rier  returned  late  from  a  message 
to  Milan,  (and  which  courier,  by 
the  way,  was  Sacchi  himself,)  he 
did  not  find  Bergami  in  his  own 
bed-room,  but  coming  out  from 
that  of  the  princess — that  Ber? 
gami  seemed  anxious  to  explain 
away  the  reason  of  this  extraor- 
dinary appearance,  by  saying  he 
had  heard  his  child  cry,  and  had 
gone  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
I)id  the  witness  give  this  account 
of  the  alleged  transaction  ?  No ; 
for,  though  repeatedly  urged  to 
relate  the  anecdote  in  a  particular 
manner,  so  as  to  suit  the  descrip^ 
tion  of  it  by  counsel,  he  replied^ 
he  had  no  recollection  of  this  con*? 
versation  about  Bergami's  child. 

Afterwards  came  the  narrative 
of  the  disgraceful  scene  at  the  Ba- 
rona,  so  disgraceful  and  disgusts 
ing  as  stated  by  the  attorney  ge-^' 
neral,  that  it  gave  the  house  more 
the  character  of  a  brothel  than 
that  of  a  palace.  It  was  this  li- 
centious conduct  which  even 
shocked  her  servants,  and  drove 
from  her  circle  all  society  of  rank. 
And  yet,  singular  as  it  was,  sAer 
this  conduct  became  publicly 
known  through  all  the  servants, 
that  lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  re- 
newed her  visits  to  the  princess. 
The  servants  of  lady  Charlotte 
must  doubtless  have  communed 
with  those  of  the  princess,  there 
was  no  step  taken  to  keep  this 
grave?like  secret,  and  yet,  from 
first  to  last,  we  hear  nothing  of 
its  blasting  operation  upon  the 
minds  of  visitors  of  unquestiona- 
ble honour,  for  such  were  lady 
Charlotte  Lindsay,  lord  and  lady 
Glenbervic,lady  C.  Campbell,  and 
the  other  honourable  personages 
in  her  royal  highness's  suite.  These 
joined 
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joined  her  royal  highness  after  the 
scenes  at  the  Barona  ;  some  met 
the  princess  at  Naples,  some  join- 
ed at  Rome,  others  at  Leghorn. 
Aye,  at  even  much  later  periods 
her  majesty  was  attended  by  illus- 
trious company.  She  was  receiv- 
ed by  such  after  the  long  voyage ; 
she  was  courteously  received  by 
the  legitimate  sovereign  of  Baden 
and  the  still  more  legitimate  Bour- 
bon of  Palermo.  She  was  cour- 
teously treated  by  the  legitimate 
Stuarts  of  Sardinia,  whose  legiti- 
macy stands  contra-distinguished 
from  the  illegitimacy  of  the  fa- 
mily whose  possession  of  the 
throne  of  these  realms  stands  up- 
on the  basis  of  public  liberty  and 
public  rights.— She  was  received 
even  by  a  prince  who  ranks  higher 
in  point  of  legitimacy — the  bey  of 
Tunis.  She  was  also  received 
with  die  same  respect  by  the  re- 
presentative of  the  king  at  Con- 
stantinople. In  fact,  in  all  those 
countries  she  met  with  that  recep- 
tion which  was  due  to  her  rank 
and  consideration/' 

The  learned  gentleman  must 
now  solicit  the  indulgence  of  their 
lordships  while  he  looked  more 
narrowly  to  the  case  thus  opened 
and  not  proved  by  the  attorney 
general. — Was  it  not  a  marvellous 
ming  that  the  evidence  should 
have  fallen,  not  only  so  far  short 
of  the  case  as  stated  in  the  attor- 
ney general's  opening,  but  short 
even  of  any  foundation  for  the 
charge  against  his  illustrious  cli<* 
ent  ?  Was  there  ever  a  charge 
of  criminal  conversation  brought 
forward  under  such  auspices,  or 
supported  by  such  witnesses? 
The  very  two  persons,  who,  of 
all  others,  must  know  most  of  the 
oflFence  charged— the  valet  of  the 
xnan^  and  the  waiting  woman  of 


the  lady — were  liere  in  the  array 
of  testimony  for  the  prosecution. 
—In  ordinary  cases,  to  have  even 
one  such  witness  is  thought  deci- 
sive ;  but,  according  to  the  form 
of  proceeding  in  ordinary  casesy 
it  is  rare  iadeed  that  the  body 
servant^  either  of  the  defendant, 
in  the  action  of  damages,  or  of 
the  lady,  can  be  procured.  In  no 
case,  perhaps,  thai  ever  before  oc- 
curred, were  two  such  witnesses 
united  in  support  of  the  charge.— 
Consider  too  the  imputed  conduct 
of  the  parties  against  whom  that 
charge  is  brought.  If  the  evi- 
dence for  the  prosecution  is  to  be 
believed,  they  had  flung  off  all 
regard  to  decency,  all  trammels  of 
restraint,  all  ordinary  prudence; 
they  had  given  way  to  their  pas- 
sion as  if  they  were  in  the  hey-day 
of  youthful  blood,  and  were  uni- 
ted by  such  ties  as  made  the  in- 
dulgence of  it  a  virtue  and  not  a 
vice.  They  sought  no  conceal- 
ment—they courted  rather  obser- 
vation and  publicity.  And  yet 
with  all  this  want  of  circumspec* 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  parties  ac- 
cused, and  with  witnesses  who,  of 
all  others,  were  most  likely  to  es- 
tablish guilt,  if  guilt  there  had 
been,  was  it  not  marvellous,  in- 
deed, that  the  counsel  for  the  pro- 
secution had  not  been  able  to  prove 
more  than  the  few  insulated  facts 
from  which  they  had  pretended  by 
inference  to  make  out  the  charge 
against  her  majesty  ?  In  stating 
that  there  had  been  no  attempt  at 
concealment  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dividual accused,  he  had  greatly 
understated  the  case  j  for  ff  the 
evidence  for  the  prosecution  was 
to  be  believed,  they  had,  instead 
of  taking  every  precaution  to  pre- 
vent, taken  every  possible  precau- 
tion to  ensure  their  own  detection. 
Every 
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E^ery  part  of  the  case  was  sub* 
ject  to  this  observation ;  exactly 
in  proportion  as  acts  criminal  and 
atrocious  were  to  be  committed^ 
so  the  parties  had  taken  care  that 
there  should  be  good  witnesses  to 
carry  the  story  of  their  shame  to 
their  enemies.  The  acts  are  done 
when  doors  are  open,  at  the  height 
of  the  sun,  where  hundreds  of  per- 
sons are  passing,  and  where  all 
the  world  might  enter  if  they 
pleased.  When  at  Terracina,  Ber- 
gami  was  taking  his  departure  on 
some  mission  for  his  royal  mis- 
tress. The  whole  party  on  board 
the  ship  are  assembled  on  deck  ; 
the  princess  and  Bergami  retire  to 
a  room  by  themselves  to  indulge 
their  passion  ;  but,  strange  to  tell, 
they  must  needs  wait  till  the  fa- 
med Majocchi  enters,  to  bear  tes- 
timony to  all  that  passes !— Nay, 
so  far  is  the  case  carried^  that  the 
queen  cannot  retire  with  Bergami 
into  an  anti-chamber  to  change 
her  clothes,  to  strip  herself  naked 
from  head  to  foot  m  his  presence, 
she  cannot  commit  this  monstrous 
indecency  without  taking  special 
care  to  have  the  truly  silent,  ho- 
nest, unintriguing  Swiss  chamber- 
maid, Mademoiselle  Demont, 
placed  at  the  door  to  bear  evi- 
denceto  the  fact,  that  Bergami 
was  with  her  the  whole  timei-^ 
These  deeds  of  shame  were  not 
done  in  a  corner,  not  in  such  hid- 
den haunts  as  lust  has  been  often 
known  to  appropriate  to  itself, 
but  in  places  accessible  to  all  in- 
trusion—before observing  wit- 
nesses, when  the  sun  was  in  its 
meridian.  Was  ever  before  vice 
so  unwary,  folly  so  extravagant, 
unthinking  passion  so  thoughtless, 
so  reckless,  so  insane  ? 

But  all  this  was  nothing  to  what 
the  case«  as  stated  in  evidence, 


went  to  prove.    Lest  the  precan* 
tions  which  the  princess  had  taken 
for  her  oWn  ruin  should  be  thrown 
away,  every  person  who  could  be 
of  use  as  a  witness  against  them  is 
causelessly  dismissed  from  her  ser-. 
vice,  and  refused  to  be  taken  back, 
when  every  circumstance  com- 
bined to  make  it  of  importance  to 
attach  them  to  her  interests !  Nor 
is  even  this  all.     Knowing  what 
she  had  been  guilty  of,  knowing 
the  elaborate  contrivances  and  de- 
vices she  had  adopted  for  her  own 
undoing,  having  before  her  eyes 
the  inevitable  certainty  of  detec- 
tion, and  remembering  the  finish- 
ing stroke  which  she  had  given 
to  this  conrpiracy  against  herself 
by  the  dismissal  of  the  witnesses 
from    her  service,    and    putting 
them  in  the  power  of  her  enemy : 
nay,  more— after  being  told  that 
if  she  dared  to  come  here,  and 
face  them,  she  would  be  undone 
—after  being  desired,  counselled, 
and  implored  to  bethink  her  well 
before  she  encountered  so  dread- 
ful a  risk,  the  queen  does  come  to 
England,  and  is  here  this  day  to 
confront  those  witnesses  at  their 
lordship:»*  bar !    She  does  so  too 
in  spite  of  offers  made  to  hcf, 
whiclv  would  have  secured  to  her 
a  magnificent  retreat,  the  free  in- 
dulgence of  all  propensities,  un- 
controuled  licence  of  conduct,  and 
even  a  safeguard  and  vindication 
of  her  honour  by  the  two  houses 
of  parliament !  If  such  were  the 
conduct  of  guilt,  the  lineaments 
by  which  vice  was  to  be  traced  m 
the  ways  of  men,  then  all  that  he 
had  ever  read  of  the  human  cha- 
racter was  deception  and  false- 
hood.  And  yet  such  was  the  case 
which  tlieir  lordships  were  called 
upon  to  believe  by  the  counsel  for 
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The  learned  gentleman  now 
proceeded  at  some  length,  and,  in 
a  very  happy  strain  of  observationy 
to  show  that  if  there  was  no  con- 
spiracy formed  against  her  majesty 
(which  he,  for  one,  would  not 
say),  the  course  of  proceeding 
adopted  towards  her  happened  to 
be  exactly  that  which  persons  en« 
gaged  in  a  deep  and  foul  conspi- 
racy would  have  followed.  He 
spoke  in  severe  terms  of  the  selec- 
tion of  witnesses  from  a  country, 
notorious  above  all  others  for  the 
perfidy  of  the  lower  orders  of  its 
inhabitants  ;  and  to  show  that  he 
was  not  singular  in  his  estimation 
of  them,  lie  read  to  their  lord- 
ships -  several  quotations,  which 
showed  that  in  ancient,  as  well  as 
modern  times,  the  Italians  had  al- 
ways borne  the  same  character 
for  want  of  moral  rectitude.  He 
quoted  in  particular  very  largely 
from  Rymer's  Fader a^  that  part 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of 
Henry  V Filth's  divorce  from 
queen  Catharine,  which  related  to 
the  opinions  procured  from  the 
Italian  jurists  respecting  the  lega- 
lity of  that  divorce.  Notliing 
could  be  stronger  than  the  ana- 
logybetween  thatcase  and  the  pre- 
sent. The  agent  who  was  employ- 
ed by  Henry  VIII.  to  go  up  and 
down,  procuring  these  opinions, 
was  also  one  Cook ;  and,  in  a  let<t 
ter  which  he  wrote  to  England, 
giving  an  account  of  the  success 
of  his  mission,  he  says,  "  albeit 
he  had  not  been  sufficiently  fur- 
nished with  money,  he  had  pro- 
cured one  hundred  and  ten  opi- 
nions of  doctors  in  favour  of  the 
divorce ;  but  that  was  nothing  to 
the  number  he  could  have  procur- 
ed if  he  had  only  had  the  means." 
There  was  a  letter,  too,  from  a 
bishop  Qf  Worcef  ter  to  Cook,  the 


agent,  in  which  he  tells  him  *^not 
to  promise  rewards  but  to  those 
who  expected  and  who  lived  by 
them ;"  and,  alluding  to  the  sums 
which  had  been  paid,  he  aJds, 
with  honest  simplicity,  that  "  all 
this  shows  what  prostituted  con- 
sciences these  Italian  fellows  must 
have,  to  be  bought  so  cheap  !"-^ 
"  Yea,"  he  continues, "  if  you  had 
money  enough,  I  doubt  not  you 
might  procure  the  subscriptions  of 
all  the  doctors  in  Italy."  Theleam- 
ed  gentleman  laid  also  great  stress 
on  a  letter  published  by  general 
Acton,  who  was  a  native  of  Italy, 
and  who  had  himself  once  nearly 
fallen  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy, 
got  up  on  suborned  testimony,  in 
which  he  says,  that  nothing  caa 
be  more  notorious  than  the  open 
and  public  sale  of  evidence  among 
his  countrymen. 

Mr.  Brougham  now  commenced 
a  detailed  review  of  the  evidence 
adduced  for  the  prosecution.  He 
would  first  request  attention  to 
the  incident  made  so  much  of  by 
the  attorney  general,  the  dan« 
ctng  exhibition  of  Mahomet. 
There  was  no  part  of  the  case 
which  the  attorney  general  had 
been  so  anxious  to  prove  as  this. 
He  had  returned  to  it  again  and 
again,  and  it  was  not  a  little  cu« 
rious  to  observe'  the  progress 
which  he  made  in  establishing  it. 
When  Majocchi,the  principal  wit- 
ness, was  asked  about  it,  he  could 
say  nothing  but  that  he  had  seen 
the  dance,  and  saw  nothing  im- 
proper in'  it.  This  was  on  the 
Tuesday— and  on  the  Friday  Pe- 
roUo  was  produced.  The  dan- 
cing was  witnessed  by  wives  and 
daughters  as  pure  as  those  of  their 
lordships.  With  respect  to  the  ex- 
pression Non  mi  ricoriUf  so  fre- 
quently used  by  Majocchi,  and 
which 
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which  had  been  dropped  after  the 
first  day's  cross-eramination,  and 
substituted  by  other  phrases,  he 
should  say  nothin? — but  he  should 
briefly  allude  to  the  subject  of  the 
payment  of  money  to  those  who 
were  the  props  of  this  extraordi- 
nary case.  The  moment  the  sub- 
ject of  remuneration  was  alluded 
to,  the  witnesses  wcrQ  all  seized 
with  the  spirit  of  disinterestedness. 
The  expenses  of  their  journey 
were  merely  paid  !  They  had  no 
motive  for  coming  here  beyond 
their  duty  !  •  and  they  expected  no- 
thing at  the  conclusion  of  their 
labour,  but  the  pleasure  of  going 
back  to  their  own  country  again ! 
One  of  them  declared  that  he  had 
got  nothing  here  but  trouble !  and 
wrapped  up  his  disinterestedness  in 
an  epigram.-^ All  his  reward  was 
to  be  the  pleasure  of  going  back 
to  his.  family  and  friends !  But 
what  features  had  this  disinterest- 
edness assumed  in  the  course  of 
the  investigation? — One  of  tlie 
witnesses  (Sacchi)  had  suddenly 
burst  into  the  possession  of  pro- 
perty; he  declared  that  he  had 
been  always  in  a  state  of  prosper 
rity — ^that  he  had  been  always  well 
dressed.  He  must  have  lived  in 
this  country  at  the  rate  of  4O0/.  or 
500/,  a-year,  a  sum  equal  to  1400/. 
or  1500/.  a-year  in  his  own;  and 
yet  before  he  came  here  to  give  his 
disinterested  evidence  he  was  af- 
fected at  losing  his  situation  of 
courier,  and  had  made  every  ef- 
fort to  regain  it.  This  was  the 
man  who  denied  that  he  had  re- 
ceived any  thing — that  be  had 
any  future  expectations. 

The  last  of  those  general  obser- 
vations which  he  should  submit  to 
their  lordships  was  the  great 
blanks  amongst  the  witnesses— the 
exceeding  fe^vness  of  the  witnesses 


compared  with  whiit  the  public 
were  led  to  erpect  from  the  state* 
ment  of  the  attorney  general. 
He  conjured  their  lordships  to  at- 
tend to  thisfact,  for  it  was  of  lead- 
ing importance.  If  there  were  no 
other  argument  for  throwing  out 
the  bill,  that  was  a  capital  one. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the 
case,  whether  it  had  been  pro* 
ceeded  in  as  a  matter  of  ordinary 
or  extraordinary  character,  he 
should  still  adhere  confidently 
and  steadily  to  that  part  of  the 
case,  as  furnishing  unequivocal 
proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  pro- 
secution. It  was  a  consideration 
fatal  to  the  bill.  The  attorney 
general  had  told  their  lordships 
tnat  there  existed  rumours  at  Na- 

f>les  as  to  the  reasons  the  queen's 
adies  had  for  leaving  her  majesty. 
Rumours!  If  there  had  been 
rumours  to  that  effect,  why  bad 
not  the  proper  witnesses  been 
called  to  prove  their  existence? 
Where  are  those  ladies.'  They 
were  all  persons  of  rank  and  ho- 
nour, respected  and  beloved,  up- 
on whose  characters  there  lay  no 
imputations.  They  were  the  very 
persons  who  could  be  best  of  all 
introduced,  as  a  contrast  to  those 
who  had  been  already  examined ; 
why  had  notthosebeen  called,  and 
the  same  course  been  adopted  with 
regard  to  them  which  would  have 
been  followed  if  the  case  was  in  a 
course  of  investigation  before  one 
of  the  judges  at  the  Old  Bailey  ?— 
No.  More  elevated  persons  had 
been  in  the  service  of  the  queen» 
and  mi^ht  be  supposed  to  be  in- 
fluenced !  Was  that  a  reason  for 
not  calling  evidence  which  would 
at  once  determine  so  important  a 
part  of  the  case?  Could  their 
lordships  act  upon  such  a  found- 
ation ?   He  was  not  here  cootend* 
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tng  upon  the  subject  of  a  bill  of 
exchange^  or  of  any  other  case 
connected  with  the  inferior  courts^ 
in  which  the  refusal  to  call  evi* 
dence  iinport^int  to  the  case  might 
be  considered  necessary;  but  he 
was  there  upon  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties,  which  their  lordships 
Aught  give  the  go-by  to  if  they 

E leased.  And  were  they  not  to 
ave  before  them  all  that  would 
tend  to  lead  to  a  just  conclusion^ 
without  being  fettered  by  any  of 
the  ordinary  restraints  which  were 
acted  upon  in  other  places  ?  He 
would  not  call  those  witnesses* 
I^e  would  leave  it  to  those  who 
conducted  the  prosecution  to  call 
them ;  but  he  would  leave  it  to 
them  in  vain,  for  the  persons  to 
whom  he  alluded  did  not  belong 
to  the  Cotton  Garden  troop,  and  of 
course  did  not  come  under  the  de* 
nomination  to  which  the  enemies 
of  the  queen  looked  with  hope 
and  satisfaction.  In  this  sacred 
temple  it  would  be  a  shame  to 
permit  the  cause  of  her  majesty  to 
sustain  injury,  because  the  wit- 
nesses were  not  called ;  to  allow 
ruin  to  come  down  upon  her,  be- 
cause her  adversaries  had  refused 
to  call  those  from  whose  testimony 
she  niight  receive  the  utmost  be- 
nefit. The  very  attempt  made  to 
prejudice  the  cause,  by  making 
the  assertion  without  bringing  for- 
ward the  proof,  was  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  charge.  And  if 
their  lordships  meant  to  maintain 
the  character  of  that  august  as- 
sembly, they  would  at  once  reject 
the  bill,  and  remove  the  necessity 
of  any  further  address  from  him. 
[Here  Mr.  Brougham,  evident- 
ly exhausted  by  the  exertion,  re- 
quested to  be  permitted  to  retire 
Ifor  a  few  moments*  -  The  appli* 


cation  was  immediately  acceded 
to.l 

At  a  quarter  before  two  o*clock 
Mr^  Brougham  returned,  and  pro- 
ceeded  to  comment  upon  the  evf* 
dence  adduced  on  behalf  of  the 
prosecution,  at  very  great  length, 
and  first  upon  the  testimony  oi 
Majocchi«  He  contrasted  the 
minuteness  of  the  recollection  of 
that  witness  as  to  the  position  of 
rooms  at  Villa  d'Este,  and  his 
foreetfulness  with  respect  to  the 
building  of  a  new  wing  at  that 
place.  In  the  celebrated  scene  at 
Naples  he  was  most  accurate  even 
to  minutes  in  his  description.  He 
had  stated  that  the  queen  went 
twice  to  Bergami's  room;  the 
first  time  she  was  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  there,  and  the  se- 
cond from  fifteen  to  eighteen.  The 
mean  was  sixteen  and  a  half  mi- 
nutes.  Exactly  three  minutes  af- 
terwards he  went  to  the  window 
and  fired  a  gun.  All  this  had 
been  stated  in  the  examination  in 
chief,  and  it  was  endeavoured  to 
give  an  appearance  of  accuracy  to 
the  whole  of  his  testimony ;  but 
when  it  was  found  to  be  of  no  use 
to  the  prosecutors,  but  most  ser- 
viceable to  the  cause  of  her  ma- 
jesty, the  memory  of  this  witness 
was  so  treacherous  that  he  could 
recollect  nothine.  He  could  not 
remember  whether  it  was  a  whole 
night,  or  for  more  or  less  than 
eight  hours.  And  why  could  he 
not  ?  He  had  no  watch.  Had  he 
any  watch  when  he  recollected 
the  minutes  so  exactly  when  the 
princess  was  said  to  be  in  Berga- 
mi's  room  ?  The  absence  of  a 
watch  was  never  felt,  but  when 
the  evidence  would  have  been 
useful  to  the  defence.  This  wit- 
ness  could  answer  no  categorical 
questions^ 
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questions,  and  h'e  could  not  re- 
member whether  there  \frere  two 
or  twenty- two  sailors  on  board 
the  vessel  in  which  the  princess 
travelled.  As  to  places,  he  was 
equally  unable  to  give  an  answer; 
and  although  he  slept  in  the  hold 
where  all  the  rest  must  have  slept, 
yet  he  could  not  recollect  whether 
there  was  any  one  there  but  him- 
self. His  evidence  was  varying 
on  every  occasion,  and  was  exact- 
ly suited  to  the  character  which  he 
was  to  support.  It  was  absolute- 
ly impossible,  however,  that  he 
should  not  have  recollected  the 
circumstances  asked  him  if  ^hat 
he  did  recollect  was  true.  The  cir- 
cumstance at  Naples  might  be  ad- 
duced as  an  instance  of  his  perjury* 
Then  with  respect  to  Hughes, 
the  banker's  clerk,  the  witness 
equally  prevaricated.  At  first 
he  knew  not  his  name  or  trade, 
and,  indeed^  had  never  heard 
of  him  i  but  when  he  (Mr. 
'  Brougham)  produced  the  letter^ 
then,  before  he  could  say  any 
thing  to  refresh  his  memory,  he 
all  at  once  clearly  recollected  the 
circumstance,  and  admitted  that 
he  never  could  have  forgotten  it, 
giving  as  a  reason  for  his  momen- 
tary lorgetfulness,  that  he  was  so 
intimate  with  him  he  forgot  the 
name  of  his  most  familiar  friend. 
The  reason  of  his  forgetting  his 
friend's  trade  was,  thai  he  was  in 
the  daily  habit  of  calling  him 
brother  banker. — From  this  it  was 
pretty  evident,  that  he  was  anxious 
to  prevent  any  knowledge  commg 
to  their  lordships  of  persons  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted.  He 
(Mr.  Brougham)  as  a  further 
proof  of  the  dishonesty  of  the  wit- 
ness, referred  to  his  prevaricating 
testimony  with  respect  to  the  mo- 


ney he  had  received  at  Vienna  and 
Milan.  \Vhen  layine;  the  founda- 
tion on  which  the  ^ole  case  for 
the  prosecution  was  to  be  built, 
the  witness  was  represented,  in 
the  opening  speecli  of  his  learned 
friend,  to  know  a  great  deal  more 
than  had  been  proved  ;  and  one 
out  of  many  instances  was,  that  he 
would  prove  kissing  in  a  certain 
room;  but  it  turned  out  in  the 
examination,  that  it  was  only  whis- 
pering that  he  heard.  The  for- 
getfulness  of  the  witness  perhaps 
arose  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  and  documents  which  be. 
(Mr.  Brougham)  was  in  posses- 
sion of ;  but  it  was  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  it  arose  also  from  hav- 
ing forgotten  his  invention.  A 
witness  was  much  more  likely  to 
forget  an  invention,  however  cun- 
ningly devised,  than  truth.  If 
the  story  were  invented,  a  part  he 
would  recollect,  and  a  part  he 
would  forget :  but  what  actually 
occurred,  and  was  submitted  to 
his  observation,  was  more  distinct- 
ly and  permanently  fixed  in  his 
mind.  An  instance  of  this  would 
be  seen  in  a  part  of  the  testimony 
of  the  witness,  wherein  he  had 
been  asked,  "Do  you  recollect, 
after  the  princess  entered  the  bed- 
room, was  there  any  conversation? 
A.  «  Yes."  Something  had  for- 
merly been  sworn  by  this  witness 
which  was  considered  of  impor- 
tance by  the  attorney  general,  and 
his  learned  friend  was  particular- 
ly anxious  that  his  witness  should 
not  forget  a  part  of  his  invention. 
The  faa  was,  that  it  was  expect- 
ed he  would  5 wear  to  kissing  as 
well  as  whispering.  There  was 
another  part  of  the  evidence  upon 
which  his  learned  friend  had  dis- 
played the  same  anxiety*    When 
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the  witness  was  asked  relative  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  princess 
riding  upon  an  ass,  he  said  that 
Bergami  held  her.  •*  How  did  he 
bold  her  ?"  was  immediately  ask- 
ed ;  and  the  reply  was,  **  He  held 
her  from  falling."  It  was  stated 
by  the  witness  in  another  part  of 
the  examination,  that  although 
the  queen  had  free  access  to  Ber- 
gamt's  room  through  an  unoccu- 
pied apartment,  she  chose  rather, 
as  if  to  make  sure  of  detection,  to 
go  through  Jiajocchi's  room, 
which  was  so  small  that  she  could 
not  help  touching  the^ed.  It  was 
tdded,  that  the  queen  held  up  the 
candle  to  the  witness's  face  to  see 
if  he  was  asleep.  This,  indeed, 
could  only  be  compared  to  the 
clumsy  invention  of  robbers  accus- 
tomed to  dark  lanterns.  He  (Mr, 
Brougham)  next  referred  to  the 
circumstance  of  Majocchi's  not 
recollecting  the  arrival  of  the  cou- 
rier at  Genoa.  Afterwards  being 
asked  a  question,  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  the  fact,  the  witness 
said  he  recollected  the  circumstance 
by  the  arrival  of  the  courier ;  then 
finding  that  he  had  involved  him- 
self in  a  difficulty,  he  corrected 
himself  and  said,  that  herecollected 
it  because  thieves  had  attacked  the 
house.  There  was  another  point  in 
the  testimony  which  he  thought  as 
gross  and  palpable  a  forgery  as 
ever  had  been  made  in  a  court  of 
justice.  He  alluded  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Majocchi's  leaving 
the  service  of  the  princess;  and  the 
reason  assigned  for  it  was,  that 
there  were  so  many  bad  people. 
He  denied  that  he  was  dismissed, 
but  yet  he  ha^i  asked  Schiavini  to 
be  restored  to  her  service.  He 
admitted  that  he  had  asked  Schi- 
avini, but  pretended  that  it  had 
been  done  in  joke.    He  denied 


that  he  had  asked  Hieronymus, 
or  any  one  else  belonging  to  the 
queen's  household,  to  be  restored. 
Mr.  Brougham  next  referred  to 
the  evidence  of  the  master  and 
mate  of  the  vessel,  who  were,  he 
said,  the  best  paid  witnesses  that 
had  ever  appeared  in  a  court  of 
justice.  The  sum  which  was  given 
to  them  would  make  them  almost 
the  richest  individuals  at  Messina. 
There  400/.  a  year  was  consider- 
ed a  handsome  income,  and  none 
but  the  noblesse  were  possessed 
of  1500/.  a  year.  These  two  wit- 
nesses, when  they  returned  to 
their  own  country  with  such  a 
fortune,  would  be  considered  the 
richest  men  of  the  earth,  and 
hundreds  would  fiock  to  see  them. 
It  appeared  that  uncertain  profits 
from  a  royal  person  were  more 
valuable  than  certain  ones,  and  it 
was  plain  how  these  witnesses  cal- 
culated. If  they  made  out  a  good 
case,  and  acquitted  themselves 
well,  the  generosity  of  the  royal 
husband  might  be  expected  to 
give  such  an  uncertain  reward  as 
would  make  a  mere  ioke  of  the 
2400/.  a  year.  Besides  the  re- 
ward, however,  there  was  another 
inducement,  and  they  were  actu- 
ated by  revenge,  Bergami  having 
deprived  them  of  1:300/,  They 
had  come  to  this  country  with  a 
view  to  see  into  the  claims,  and 
no  doubt  would  see  into  it  better 
by  given  evidence  for  the  prose- 
cution. He  (Mr.  B.)  had  remark- 
ed upon  the  discrepancy  of  the 
evidence  of  the  master  and  mate, 
and  remarked  upon  the  circum- 
stance of  the  master  cautioning 
the  mate  to  quit  the  deck.  He 
felt  such  a  moral  responsibility, 
and  being  actuated  by  the  strong 
ties  ofblood,he  thought  it  a  matter 
of  duty  to  dismiss  the  yonng  man 
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from  such  a  scene  of  profligacy. 
Bat  whatever  mischiefs  happened 
to  the  morals  of  the  community 
from  sach  representations,  there 
was  one  sacred  spot  pure  and  un- 
contaminated,  free  from  all  those 
impurities  which  had  flooded  the 
rest  of  the  island — ^he  meant  Cot- 
ton Garden,  wheresuch  profligacy 
was  wholly  unknown.  If  their 
lordships  chose  to  believe  what 
the  witnesses  from  Cotton  Garden 
said,  he  should  be  sorry  to  inter- 
rupt so  pleasing  a  delusion.  Be* 
lieve  it  in  God'si  name  ;  but  if 
they  did  not,  they  must  believe 
something  else;  viz.  that  all  thd 
witnesses  from  that  depot  were 
perjured  again  and  again. 

The  course  of  these  observations 
had  now  brought  him  to  two  per- 
sons of  fi;reater  importance,  ma- 
demoiselle Dumont  and  Sacchi, 
whom  he  trusted  he  should  be  ex- 
cused for  coupling,  united  as  they 
were  in  themselves  by  the  closest 
ties,  and  resembling  each  other  in 
many  particulars  of  their  history. 
They  had  both  lived  under  the 
queen's  roof— both  enjoyed  her 
bounty — both  had  been  dismissed 
—and  both  wished  to  be  taken 
back  again.  They  had  lived  in 
the  greatest  intimacy  in  their  na- 
tive mountains  of  Switzerland, 
and  since  their  arrival  in  England. 
They  had  remained  here  for  near- 
ly the  same  period  of  time^  about 
twelve  months,  and  they  had  used 
those  months  in  a  manner  most 
calculated  to  fit  them  for  the  ser- 
vice of  their  employers  by  the 
study  of  the  English  language. 
Incidentally  this  gave  them  an 
advantage,  since  they  could  pre- 
pare their  answers,  while  the  ques- 
tions were  interpreted.  The  learn- 
ed gentleman  wished  now  to  re- 
mind the  bouse  of  what  sort  of 


person  Dumont  described  faersetf 
to  be.  She  was  of  a  romandc 
disposition,  naturally  implanted^ 
and  certainly  improved  by  her 
practice  in  the  world.  She  was 
an  enemy  of  marriage,  and  did 
not  like  mankind  in  3ie  abstract^ 
though  it  might  perhaps  turn  out 
that  she  was  amUa  omnibtis  quam 
immica.  She  had,  however,  one 
near  friend,  a  man  named  Sacchi, 
whom  she  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  an  Italian  gentleman  i 
but  he,  ungrateful  man,  would 
not  return  the  con:pliment  by 
acjcnowledging  her  to  be  a  coun- 
tess.— ^Marriage  she  did  not  like; 
she  loved  liberty,  and  in  the  pur- 
suit of  this  mountain  nymph, 
their  lordships  would  see  the  com- 
pany into  which  she  had  got.  She 
was  a  most  perfect  specimen,  a 
most  finished  model  of  a  waiting 
maid  j  the  writers  of  her  country, 
or  of  ours,  had  been  unable  to 
draw  her  equal ;  M oliere,  Le 
Sage,  Congreve,  and  Gibber,  had 
all  fallen  short  of  this  perfection* 
As  a  witness,  she  had  display*" 
ed  the  utmost  circumspecdon^ 
and  a  natural  readiness  in  recon* 
ciling  contradictions,  though  she 
had  failed  in  explaining  those  in 
her  letters,  because  she  was  taken 
on  the  sudden,  and  did  not  expect 
that  they  would  be  brought 
against  her.  Had  their  existence 
been  known,  she  would  never  have 
been  introduced  to  their  lordships^ 
but,  like  others,  would  have  been 
shipped  off  like  fresh  meat,  and 
live  lumber,  for  their  native  coun- 
try. But  her  constant  practice 
was  to  use  double  entcndrest  and 
Sacchi  did  the  same.  He  (Mr. B.) 
had  heard  her  candour  praised^ 
because  she  admitted  that  she  was 
turned  away  for  telling  what  was 
false.    She  was  also  praised  for 
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being  sincere  in  some  of  her  ap- 
plause of  the  queen,  and  insincere 
in  the  rest,  for  there  appeared  to 
be  no  connexion  in  rerum  natura 
Jbetween  things  wrong  and  false 
and  her  assertion  of  them  as  true. 
He  need  hardly  remind  the  house, 
or  any  man  whose  capacity  was 
above  the  animals  he  abused  by 
using  them,  what  absolute  non- 
sense it  was  to  talk  of  believing  a 
witness  because  she  admitted  that 
she  was  unworthy  of  belief — that 
she  confounded  truth  and  false- 
hood. Her  ingenuousness  in  stat- 
ing that  she  dealt  in  falsehood 
wholesale,  and  that  not  a  word 
she  uttered  was  to  be  depended 
upon,  was  to  be  the  ground  for 
giving  her  credit;  yet  so  captivat- 
mg,  so  seductive  a  blandishment 
w^as  this  in  her,  that  it  almost 
blinded  some  of  her  judges,  and 
opened  their  ears  to  the  stories  of 
so  ingenious  a  liar.  In  any  body 
but  a  witness  such  Conduct  might 
be  praised  ;  but  in  this  poor,  dear, 
imiocent  Swiss  shepherdess,  the 
strongest  reason  for  giving  her 
credit  was  to  cite  her  -  candour  in 
admitting  that  she  did  not  deserve 
it. 

Mr.  Brougham  then  proceeded 
to  notice  the  imperfect  explana- 
tions attempted  by  Dumont  of  the 
double  enteudres  in  her  letters,  con- 
tending that  the  gloss  she  had  put 
upon  ihemwas  insufficient, and  that 
the  key  she  had  afforded  did  not 
fit  the  cipher.  A  plain  man  had 
only  a  plain  story  to  tell,  and  at 
the  time  these  letters  were  written, 
he  was  convinced  that  mademoi- 
selle Dumont  had  no  such  double 
meaning  as  she  invented  extempon. 
He  prayed  God  that  their  lord- 
ships would  so  believe,  and  that  they 
would  not  stand  as  a  solitary  ex- 
ception among  all  the  rest  of  man- 
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kind  on  this  subject :  that  they 
would  be  satisfied  that  Dumont 
was  sinceae  when  she  praised  the 
queen,  that  she  spoke  the  language 
of  her  heart  regardinii;  her  majes- 
ty's innocence,  and  that  she  had 
only  changed  her  opinions  since 
she  had  been  corrupted  by  the 
other  side,  and  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  other  conspirators 
against  her  illustrious  mistress. 
Another  feature  was  her  fondness 
for  her  two  .sisters,  one  of  fifteen 
and  the  other  of  eighteen  j  and 
was  it  to  be  believed  that  she 
would  endeavour  to  provide  for 
those  sisters  in  the  family  of  the 
queen,  if  what  she  now  said  were 
true,  that  the  royal  resideoce  de- 
served more^e  name  of  a  brothel 
than  a  palace  ? 

Having  concluded  his  intro- 
ductory observations  on  this  wit- 
ness, Mr.  Brougham  went  xm.  to 
draw  the  character  of  Sacchi,  re- 
ferring to  his  elevation  from  die 
ranks,  and  to  the  endeavours  used 
by  the  attorney  general  to  give 
him  a  respectability,  by  proving 
him  to  have  been  a  soldier  under 
Bonaparte,  and  to  have  been  pro- 
moted in  the  field.  It  showed 
how  the  age  was  improved,  and 
how  inferior  we  were  growing  to 
vulgar  prejudice,  when  what  be-^ 
fore  would  have  been  a  stigma 
now  became  a  ground  of  appro- 
bation. A  little  while  ago,  to 
have  served  Bonaparte,  that  C6r- 
sican  .  usurper,  revolutionary  ad- 
venturer, and  tyrannical  chieftain, 
would  have  been  enough  to  pre- 
vent a  man  from  being  produced 
in  any  court  of  justice  in  any 
cause,  especially  if  the  soldier  had 
come  from  the  north  of  Italy. 
Sacchi  not  only  dealt  in  double  en* 
tendresf  but  he  had  gone  under 
three  whole  names  and  a  diminu- 
"     Q  tive; 
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live ;  and,  onhis  arrival  in  this  coun- 
try, he  had  first  startedas  a  gentle* 
man, kept  his  own  servants,  and  be- 
gun his  double  entendres  by  stating 
tnathe  had  been  in  the  service  of  a 
Spanish  family.  A  second  double 
entendre  related  to  a  supposed  law- 
suit, which  he  had  endeavoured  to 
explain  in  reference  to  the  queen. 
Now,  my  lords,  I  take  leave  to  ask, 
how  he  has  procured  the  place  he 
just  now  holds  with  a  servant  at- 
tending him  ?  We  must  suppose 
he  getsliis  money  not  in  a  very  cre- 
ditable way,  and  that  he  is  paid  by 
some  unknown  party.  This  same 
Sacchi  being  asked — "  If  he  had 
ever  said  he  was  in  a  miserable  si- 
tuation — if  he  had  ever  taxed  him- 
self with  ingratitude  to  his  amiable 
benefactress  ?" — answered,  "  Ne- 
ver.** And  a^ain,  "  Were  yoii 
ever  in  a  situation  to  require  com- 
passion ?  *' — "  Never."  **  Is  that 
your  hand-writing  ?"  Answer— 
**  Yes,"  Your  lordships  will  see 
that,  in  these  letters,  this  gentle, 
man  taxes  himself  with  the  black- 
est ingratitude.  Luckily,  he  did 
not  recollect  these  letters.  But 
you  shall  see  them.  Indeed,  then 
comes  one  of  those  providential  ac- 
cidents, by  which  chance  some- 
times protects  injured  innocence. 
On  asking  him  why  he  changed 
his  name  ?  he  answered—"  On  ac- 
count of  the  tumult ;"  happily  he 
does  not  recollect  that  he  came 
over  to  this  country  in  the  year 
1819,  and  that  the  tumult  did  not 
happen  till  the  year  1 820.  In  page 
459  of  the  short  hand  writer's  notes, 
you  will  find  how  he  endeavours 
to  get  out  of  his  inconsistency. 
He  says,  ".I  took  this  name  on  ac- 
count of  the  tumult,  and  the  dan- 
fer  I  should  have  run  if  I  had 
een  known."  The  attorney  ge- 
9enil  vcLy  properly  did  not  press 


him  ftirther  on  this  point.  .  But 
.happily  one  of  your  lordships  en- 
deavoured  to  get  some  further  ex- 
planation. There  you  have  a 
specimen  of  the  confusion,  the 
perplexity,  the  shifting,  the  beat- 
ing about  the  bush,  which  a  per- 
jured witness  resorts  to,  to  prevent 
the  consequences  of  one  false  step. 
Being  asked  why  he  changed  his 
name  ?  he  said,  "  that  as  at  the 
time  I  was  known  in  London  by 
my  own  name,  I  thought  fit  to 
change  it,  to  shelter  myself  from 
any  inconvenience  that  mieht  en- 
sue.*'— .From  this  time  forward 
there  is  no  more  getting  him  out 
of  the  potential  or  optative  mood 
into  the  proper  tense  and  mood 
for  expressing  what  has  really 
happened,  than  there  is  any  pos- 
sibility of  changing  him  from  a 
knave  to  an  honest  man. — ^When 
he  was  pressed  at  last  to  say  whe- 
ther any  one  had  told  him  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  go 
to  England  under  his  own  name, 
he  said,  that  while  he  was  at  Ca- 
lais, a  gentleman  whom  he  did 
not  know  came  to  him,  accompa- 
nied by  the  well  known  courier 
Krutz,and  told  him  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  change  his 
name,  because  some  tummt  or 
trouble  had  happened  to  others 
on  the  like  account.  When  he 
was  pressed  to  explain  what  was 
meant  by  this,  he  had  recourse  to 
an  answer,  which  I  never  saw  any 
witness  brought  into  such  a  cor- 
ner without  giving,  «  I  have  re- 
peated what  the  gentleman  told 
me."  He  was  asked  then,  *'  Did 
you  know  any  witnesses  who  had 
gone  to  England  respecting  the 
queen  ?'*  Answer,  **  I  might 
imagine  some  other  people  might 
have  already  come  to  England 
wfi:."     I  don't  de- 
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ny  that  he  might  have  .imagined 
tbisyorany  thing  else,  as  he  imagin- 
ed ihat  the  tumult  at  Dover  had 
Induced  him  to  change  his  name 
a  year  before  it  happened.     But 
what  I  say  is,  that  it  is  entirely  in« 
credible  that  for  one  year  this  un- 
known   gentleman  should   have 
any  apprehensions  for  the  safety 
of  witnesses  in  the  cause  of  the 
queen.    It  is  plain  that  the  whole 
story  IS  mere  invention,  to  cover 
his  retreat  from  the  position  into 
which  he  had  unluckily  got.     It 
was  by  such  circumstances  as  these 
that  perjuries  and  conspiracies  were 
detected.     Having  enforced  this 
point  at  somelengfli,  Mr.  Brough- 
am noticed  the  nature  of  the  tes- 
timony given  by  Sacchi  and  Ras- 
telli  as  to  the  most  indecent  position 
in  which  they  had  sworn  that  they 
had  found  the  queen  in  the  car- 
riage with  Bergami,  on  undraw- 
ing the  curtains  in  the  morning 
while  they  were  asleep.     He  in- 
sisted that  the  whole  story  was  an 
incredible  fabrication,  and  that 
the  lowest  prostitute  discharged 
from  bridewell  would  be  asham- 
ed of  the  conduct  thus  imputed 
to  the  queen  of  England.    What 
.would  their  lordships  say,  when 
he  proved,  as  he  should  be  able  to 
do,  that  the  carriage  was  an  En- 
glish one — that  the  blinds  could 
not  be  r^sed  without  opening  the 
door  to  get  at  the  spring  on  the 
inside — and  that  Sacchi  was  not 
the  courier  on  that  journey  at- 
tending the  queen  ?    He  also  ar- 
Sied  upon  the  physical  impossi- 
ility  of  the  charge,  from  tne  si- 
tuation of  the  parties,  the  form  of 
die  carriage,  the  nature  of  the 
roadsy  and  the  rapidity  of  the  pro- 
gress.   Sacchi  was  asked  whether 
any  person  beside  the  queen  and 
Bergami  was  in  the  carriage,  and 


for  that  question  he  provided  the 
device  of  his  celebrated  predeces- 
sor, Majocchi,  Non  mi  recordo* 
Mr.  Brougham  remarked  on  the 
improbability  of  this  sense  of  for- 
getfulness,  but  said  it  should  not 
cover  the  gentleman,  for  he  would 
prove  there  was  a  third  person  in 
the  carriage.  He  was  proceeding 
to  comment  on  the  evidence  of 
Dumont  regarding  the  transac- 
tions at  Cansruhe,  when  he  was 
interrupted  by 

Earl  Grey,  who  noticed  that  it 
Was  four  o'clock,  the  hour  ap- 
pointed for  adjournment,  and  that 
it  mieht  be  convenient  to  pause 
here,  before  the  learned  counsel 
entered  into  a  new  subject. 

After  a  few  words  from  the 
earl  of  Liverpool  and  the  loud 
chancellor,  the  house  adjourned. 
October  4.— At  ten  o'clock  this 
morning,  the  lord  chancellor  took 
his  seat  on  the  woolsack.  Prayers 
were  read  by  the  bishop  of  Bris- 
tol, and  the  house  was  then  called 
over.  Several  peers  were  absent, 
and  sent  excuses  on  account  of  ill 
health. 

A  gentleman  from  the  treasv- 
ry  presented  copies  of  all  com- 
munications between  the  lords  of 
the  treasury  and  her  majesty,  her 
counsel,  or  agents,  on  the  subject 
of  pecuniary  supplies  to  deiray 
the  charges  of  the  queen's  defence. 
~  These  accounts  were  ordered  to 
be  laid  on  the  table. 

Earl  Darnley  professed  himself 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  these  ac- 
counts. They  vyere  limited  to 
the  sums  called  for  to  meet  the 
queen's  charges,  instead  of  em- 
bracing, as  they  ought,  the  whole 
cost  ot  the  prosecution.  He  con- 
cluded, in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  by 
intimating  (as  we  understood  his 
lordship)  his  intention,  at  a  future 
Q  2  day. 
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^ay,  to  call  for  the  whole  ac- 
counts. 

Lord  Erskine  concurred  in  the 
necessity  of  having  an  account  of 
the  whole  expense. 

At  twenty  minutes  after  ten 
o'clock  the  counsel  for  her  ma- 
jesty were  ordered  to  be  called. 

Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Penman, 
Dr.  Lushington  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  Wilde,  and  the  solicitor,  were 
then  introduced  to  their  places. 

The  lord  chancellor  then  order- 
ed Mr.  Brougham  to  proceed  with 
the  statement  with  which  he  had 
left  o£P  yesterday. 

Mr.  Brougham  immediately  re- 
sumed the  queen's  defence  in  near- 
ly the  following  words  : — 

My  lords — I  ask,  how  it  comes 
to  pass,  that  with  no  want  of  care 
in  the  getting  up  of  this  cause,  no 
want  of  sagacity  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  to  prepare  it,  for  I 
see  the  greatest  skill  and  manage- 
ment in  all  the  parts  of  it— -how 
comes  it,  I  say,  tnat  after  all  tiiis, 
and  with  the  boundless  resources 
intrusted  to  them,  to  bring  all  its 
faculties  into  play,  there  should  be 
one  deficiency  even  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  die  names  of  the  very  wit- 
nesses ?  Why  is  it  that  there  is 
such  a  want  of  national  talent  in 
the  witnesses,  such  unfairness  to 
the  several  states  to  which  they  re- 
spectively belong,  such  a  contrast 
between  those  from  some  coun- 
tries and  from  others ;  so  that, 
though  in  the  management  I 
found  every  class  in  society,  from 
the  middling  ranks  downwards, 
represented,  yet  when  I  have  to 
come  to  the  representation  of  the 
Helvetic  republic,  1  find  only  a 
single  nymph  to  personate  that 
people.  Wh^n  I  look,  too,  to  the 
whole  circle  of  the  Germanic  em- 
pire, I  find  its  representation  em- 


bodied in  one  German  chamber* 
maid.  I  see  none  from  the  capital; 
—I  see  none  from  any  large  states 
of  Germany,  where  her  majesty 
resided  ;  I  see  none  from  that  ca- 
pital, of  which  she  is  a  native ;  I 
see  none  from  those  numerous 
places  in  which  she  spent  so  much 
of  her  time,  and  where  she  must 
be  so  generally  known. 

All  that  I  can  find  from  Ger- 
many is  one  single  chambermaid 
at  an  inn  ;  one  smgle  cellar  maid, 
or  assistant  cellar  maid,  or  girl  of 
all  work,  for  it  is  doubtful,  from 
the  story  of  Barbara  Kress,  to 
which  of  these  classes  she  has  be- 
longed. When  I  speak  of  the 
scantiness  of  witnesses  from  Ger- 
many, and  when  I  allude  to  the 
same  scantiness  from  Switzerland, 
save  and  except  the  Swiss  cham- 
bermaid, I  must  put  in  a  claim 
for  two  witnesses  from  Germany, 
and  these  shall  be  the  first  intro- 
duced for  my  defence.  I  must 
now  begin  by  calling  your  lord- 
ships' attention  to  what  appears 
in  the  evidence  of  this  single  Ger- 
man chambermaid.  I  must  here, 
to  do  this  woman  justice,  have 
recourse,  as  I  had  before,  to  her 
own  statement  of  herself  and  her 
affairs.  Kress  appears  then,  from 
her  own  account,  upon  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  years  she  has  alluded 
to,  to  have  commenced,  at  the  ten- 
der period  of  thirteen  years  of  age, 
the  reputable,  unsuspecting,  and 
inexperienced  office  of  chamber- 
maid, at  a  little  German  inn. 
The  little  difficulty  of  tracing  the 
history  of  such  a  personage  is  in 
no  small  degree  removed  by  look- 
ing close  at  the  story  of  her  own 
biography.  She  first  tells  us  where 
she  was  at  thirteen  years  of  age  5 
she  was  then  a  servant  with  some- 
body whose  station  and  occupa- 
tion 
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tion  she  shows  no  anxiety  to  dis- 
close* It  however  turns  out,  that 
he  was  a  small  innkeeper,  and  she 
liis  cellar  maid  or  assistant  cel- 
lar maid.  I  entreat  your  lord- 
ships' close  attention  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  woman  gives  her 
evidence,  for  the  purpose  of  your 
following  up,  step  by  step,  and 
attaching  to  it  that  degree  of  cre- 
dibility to  which  you  may  ulti- 
mately deem  it  entitled.  I  the 
more  particularly  solicit  this  at- 
tention to  the  German  woman's 
testimony,  for  you  will  find  by  her 
confession,  that  there  was  no  lack 
of  effort  in  Germany  to  obtain 
witnesses.  The  agents  were  there 
pursuing  the  investigation  with 
their  accustomed  activity,  their 
usual  address,  and  their  ordinary 
resources. 

And  here  I  must  say  that,  how- 
ever disgusted  I  feel  at  the  con- 
duct of  some  natives  of  my  own 
country,  connected  with  the  bu- 
siness of  the  Milan  commission,  I 
find  that  there  were  in  Ger- 
many natives  of  that  part  of  the 
continent,  who  furnished  me 
with  the  consolation  of  knowing, 
that  they  outstripped  my  own 
countrymen  in  the  part  which 
they  thought  proper  to  take  in 
this  business.  For  instance,  I  find 
there,  that  the  baron  Grimm,  the 
minister  of  Wirtemberg,  the  mi- 
nister of  that  power  on  whose 
throne  ^  British  princess  of  the 
royal  family  sat,  was  most  active. 
I  find  this  barou,  with  a  person  na- 
med Raven,  who  succeeded  baron 
Ompteda  as  minister  at  Rome, 
and  who  is  now  ihere  in  ths(t  ca- 
pacity ;  I  find  these  two  persons 
actively  employed  against  her 
majesty,  I  find  Raven  treating  the 
queen  of  England,  when  at  Rome, 
that  lady  who  washisqueen^aswell 


as  your  lordships',  in  such  a  manner 
as  made  it  impossible  for  her  ma- 
jesty, even  if  ner  presence  had  not 
been  rendered  indispensable  here 
by  the  proceedings  instituted 
against  her  station  and  honour,  to 
reside  any  longerat  Rome.  These 
two  persons  I  find  to  have  been 
throughout  these  proceedings  un- 
scrupulous agents  in  the  transac- 
tions to  which  I  have  to  call  your 
lordships'  attention.  I  find  the 
baron  hot  scrupulous  in  throwing 
away,  and  flinging  far  from  him, 
all  those  feelings  which  an  ordi- 
nary man,  in  the  common  inci- 
dents of  life,  may  not  cast  away^ 
without  forfeiting  all  pretensions 
to  honour  and  respect.  It  may 
be  perhaps  in  the  conduct  of  di- 
plomacy for  a  minister  to  justify 
himself  for  acts,  for  which,  as  a 
man,  he  would  stand  without  de- 
fence— he  may  do  in  the  one  sta- 
tion what  in  the  other  he  dares 
not,  without  encountering  degra- 
dation ;  he  may,  perhaps,  for 
such  conduct,  curry  favour  with 
the  master  who  employs  him — he 
may  get  honours  for  discharging 
duties,  which,  in  another  capacity, 
would  obtain  him  not  honours, 
but  dishonour.and  disgrace.  Per- 
haps, however,  he  acted  merely  as 
a  diplomatist,  to  whom  all  things 
are  to  be  equal.  Baron  Grimm, 
my  lords,  was  living  in  his  own 
apartments,  when  the  queen  arri- 
ved at  the  place  of  his  residence. 
To  compliment  her  majesty,  and 
promote  her  convenience,  he  in- 
stantly resigned  his  own  apait- 
ments :  he  artfully  and  insidiously 
gave  them  up  for  the  use  of  the 
queen  ;  he  kindly  left  the  princi- 
pal apartment  without  a  moment's 
delay,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it 
appropriated  to  the  accommoda- 
tion of  her  majesty.    He  left  his 

own 
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own  house  and  encountered  all  the 
inconvenience  of  inferior  and  com- 
paratively ill-fitted  apartments, 
that  he  might  show  his  respect  to 
the  princess  of  Wales,  and  have 
the  nonour  of  condescendingly 
contributing  to  her  temporary 
convenience.  Such  was  the  ba- 
ron's courteous  conduct  to  that  il- 
lustrious lady. 

But  what  would  their  lordships 
chink  of  his  politeness  and  demea« 
nour,  when  they  knew,  that  on  the 
very  day,  nay  the  very  hour,  on 
which  the  queen  quitted  the  occu- 
pancy  of  these  rooms,  the  barori, 
together  with  another  person, 
whose  name,  though  used  by  the 
witness,  I  at  this  moment  forget, 
were  seen  running  up  and  down 
the  rooms,  as  the  woman  Kress 
expresses  it,  prying  into  every  hole 
and  comer,  turning  up  and  look- 
ing at  the  furniture  which  had 
been  used  by  the  princess,  examin- 
mg  the  beds  and  bed-furniture, 
and  performing  all  those  degra- 
ding offices,  to  endeavour  to  please 
those,  who  I  know,  and  feel,  are 
above  sending  any  men  to  degrade 
themselves,  by  performing  such 
mean  and  dirty  missions.  Such, 
however,  was  the  conduct  of  these 
men;  they  demeaned  themselves 
in  the  way  I  have  mentioned,  se- 
dulously and  unscrupulously,  re- 
gardless altogether  of  their  own 
^gii'^y*  and  prying  into  the  minu- 
test matter  that  had  a  chance  of 
gratifying  their  private  ends.  You 
have  heard  all  this  of  baron  Grimm 
from  the  chambermaid  Kress. 
After  all  this  condescension,  why 
has  not  the  baron  condescended 
to  be  a  witness  at  your  lordships' 
bar  ?  Why  has  he  .not  ventured 
to  be  a  witness  to  sustain  the  tes- 
timony of  the  chambermaid? 
Why  nas  he  not  shown  the  same 


boldness  here  in  facing  yout 
lordships,  that  he  has  shown  else- 
where in  facing  the  reproba- 
tion which  his  conduct  so  well 
deserved  to  call  down  upon  him  ? 
But  here  the  baron  was  not  forth- 
coming ;  here  alone  he  was  not 
to  be  found,  though  here,  and 
here  above  all,  he  was,  if  this" 
story  of  Kress  be  true,  a  para- 
mount and  roost  important  wit- 
ness ;  indeed  the  most  important 
by  far,  for  he  actually  entered  the 
queen's  apartments  the  moment 
she  left  them,  and,  if  Kress  spoke 
true,  must  have  had  an  early  and 
immediate  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  the  thing  in  such  a  manner 
as  directly  to  corroborate  her  evi- 
dence. The  baron  was  absent, 
and  the  only  witness  obtained  by 
all  the  industry^  the  zeal,  and 
skill  of  the  agent,  the  only  one  he 
could  gather  in  all  Germany,  was 
this  sinele  German  chambermaid. 
On  looking  at  the  evidence  of 
Kress,  some  estimate  could  be 
formed  both  of  her  motives  arid 
of  the  consistency  of  her  uncorro- 
borated story.  She  swears  she 
came  over  to  England  to  be  a 
witness  by  compulsion ;  and  yet, 
when  you  come  to  turn  over  the 
next  page  in  her  book,  you  find 
what  f  That  she  was  to  be  paid 
—that  is,  to  get  a  little  compensa- 
tion for  loss  of  time.  She  had 
made  no  terms,  given  in  no  bill, 
she  had  made  no  express  or  im- 
plied bargain,  nor  had  she  any 
reason  to  expect  payment  for  the 
evidence  she  was  expected  to  give. 
This  was  her  story,  but  it  soon 
came  out  that  she  had  got  a  little 
payment,  and  the  scale  at  which 
It  was  meted  out  to  her  was  al- 
so observable ;  for  it  was  wrung 
most  relucuntly  from  her.  Look 
at  her  examination. 

Were 
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Were  you  ever  examined  before? 
Yes. 

Where  ?  I  was  once  taken  to 
Hanover, 

What  had  you  for  going  there  ? 
I  don't  recoUect-^it  was  tittle,  so 
little  that  I  don't  recollect. 

She,  it  seemedy  did  not,  and 
could  noty  recollect  this  rcmune- 
ration*  because  it  was  so  little. 
But  it  subsequently  turned  out 
that  it  was  not  because  the  reward 
Was  so  littk,  but  because  it  was  so 
great,  she  could  not  recollect  it. 
— What  if  it  was  larger  by  five 
times,  by  ten  times  her  ordinary 
wages  at  the  inn  ?  She  was  asked 
—what  if  it  doubled  her  whole 
year's  salary,  wages,  perquisites, 
and  all,  at  the  inns  of  r  rankfort  ? 
Still  she  could  not  recollect  it. 
When  this  payment  doubled  that 
annual  sum,  will  any  man,  my 
lords,  of  plain  and  common  uu* 
derstandin?,  pretend  to  say  he  can 
believe  tins  woman,  when  she 
states,  she  does  not  recollect  such 
a  circumstance,  when  tlie  amount 
paid  for  a  six  days' journey  so  far 
exceeded  her  annual  profits  i  Was 
it  possible,  after  such  a  confession 
as  this,  to  credit  her  belief?  Could 
she  be  depended  upon  in  her  me- 
mory of  facts,  who  did  not  recol- 
lect receiving  for  a  trip  that,  from 
beginninj?  to  end,  did  not  cost  a 
fortnight  s  time,  more  money,  by 
a  great  deal,  than  she  could  earn 
in  a  year,  and  did  not  recollect  it, 
because  the  amount  was  so  little, 
so  very  little  }  How  can  any  man, 
then,  I  say,  place  reliance  on  a 
story  coming  from  such  a  source  ? 
Now,  my  lords,  we  must  again 
cross  the  Alps  in  pursuing  this 
strange  history,  and  dismissing 
the  testimonv  of  the  witness  whose 
testimony  I  have  just  noticed,  all 
the  rest  of  the  persons  brought 


forward   are    but   hiere    make- 
weights, persons  who  are  liable  to 
those  general  observations  which 
I  had  yesterday  the  honour  to  sub- 
mit to  your  lordships.  ,  The  facts 
to  which  they  swear  are  such,  that 
it  is  utterly  inconceivable  they  can 
be  seen  by  mortal  eye.    Can  it 
then  be  supposed  that  such  things 
would  have  been  suffered  to  take 
place  with   such   publicity,  that 
they  must  be  exposed  to  the  ob- 
servation of  a  number  of  persons 
in  the  lowest  ranks  of  life,  of  the 
humblest,  and  some  of  them  even 
degrading  occupations,and  whom, 
after  all  the  pains  taken  with  them, 
it  had  been  found  impossible  to 
clothe  with  evenordinary  respecta- 
bility? It  is  impossible  thatany  per- 
son, retaining  ordinary  sense  and 
understanding,  could  allow  such 
scenes  as  haa  been  described  to 
pass  in  the  presence  of  eleven  men. 
Why  had  not  more  of  the  crew 
who  were  on  board  the  vessel  been 
called  ?  It  is  strange  that  the  wit- 
nesses never  mentioned  what  they 
had  seen.    One  who  had  been  on 
board,  when  asked  if  he  had  ever 
told  of  what  he  had  witnessed^ 
replied, "  Yes,  once."  When  asked 
on  what  occasion  it  was  that  he  so 
mentioned  it,  he  replied,  **  To  the 
commission  at  Milan,"  The  ques- 
tion was  then  put, "  Did  you  never 
mention  it  before  ?"  and  to  this  the 
reply  was,  «*  Never." 

And  thus  it  is  with  them  all. 
When  Rastelli^swore  to  scenes  too 
disgusting  to  be  detailed-*  when 
he  swore  to  abominations  having 
taken  place  in  the  face  of  day 
which  could  not  be  described,  and 
that  too  in  a  situation  so  unshel- 
tered that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  turn  his  head  without  see- 
ing them,  he,  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  witnesses  to  these  abomina- 
Q  4f  tions, 
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tions,  as  if  the  relation  between 
cause  and  effect  in  this  singular 
case  was  wholly  suspended,  had 
never  opened  his  mouth  on  the 
subject ;  his  lips  had  been  herme- 
tically sealed  till  he  had  been 
called  on  by  the  commission  at 
Milan.  Through  ten  Ion?  months 
that  witness  was  silent.  Was  he  a 
hermit  all  this  time  ?  Was  he  liv- 
ing the  life  of  a  recluse  ?  Was 
there  no  mortal  ear  in  which  he 
could  mention  it  ?  Was  there  no 
man,  woman,  or  child,  to  whom 
he  could  whisper  it  ?  To  the  lat- 
ter, perliaps,  he  might  not  be  ex- 
pected to  mention  it,  but  had  he 
no  friend,  no  brother,  no  mistress, 
no  common  passenger,  to  whom 
he  could  mention  it  r  I  know  that 
the  boatmen  on  the  lake  Como 
have  been  corrupted  in  many  in- 
stances by  the  fondness  of  the  pas- 
sengers for  gossip,  and  who,  find- 
ing they  got  paid  for  their  stories, 
have  got  into  the  way  of  enter- 
taining them  with  tales  which 
have  no  foundation  whatever  in 
truth.  Is  it,  I  say,  credible,  that 
knowing  what  he  had  sworn  to, 
this  man  should  have  whispered 
to  no  one  the  strange  sights  which 
he  had  seen  ?  How  many  are 
there  of  your  lordships,  who,  un- 
accustorped  to  the  habits  of  official 
life ;  who,  not  being  under  thosij 
restraints  imposed  upon  the  limbs, 
the  tongue,  and  the  minds  of  those 
connected  with  the  courts  of  law ; 
how  many  are  there  of  your  lord- 
ships such  as  I  have  described, 
who,  having  seen  these  things, 
would  not  have  mentioned  them 
to  some  friend  or  acquaintance  ? 
He  believed  there  were  few  gen- 
tlemen ,  wno,  having  witnessed 
such  scenes,  not  being  under  the 
«eal  of  secrecy— not  being  in  any 
way  bound  to  silence — would  not 


have  spoken  of  them  to  some  one. 
Yet,  here  were  these  low  personsf 
so  different  in  their  conduct  from 
the  upper  ranks  of  society,  so  much 
more  discreet,  so  much  more  on 
their  guard,  and  living  with  per- 
sons of  such  purity,  that  the  men- 
tion of  such  facts  would  at  once 
have  crimsoned  their  cheeks  with 
the  glow  of  o£Rsnded  delicacy^ 
that  in  no  one  case  did  they  pre- 
tend to  have  revealed  what  tney 
have  sworn  themselves  to  have 
witnessed  to  any  living  being.— 
Is  this  probable — is  it  that  wnich 
can  be  credited  ?  The  princess  was 
described  to  have  been  seen  kissing 
Bergami  on  the  lake  of  Como  as 
often  as  the  wind  blew  on  it.  She 
was  seen  riding  in  a  carriage  in  a 
situation  which  cannbt  be  men- 
tioned without  a  blush.  The  facts 
witnessed  were  so  striking,  so  un- 
heard of,  so  frightful,  90  portentous 
that,  if  really  seen,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  the  beholderto  remain  silent 
a  single  day.  But  days,  weeks,  and 
monuis  passed  away,  and  nothing 
was  said  on  the  subject  till  the  par- 
ties were  called  before  the  Milan 
commission.  It  was  then,  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  lips  of  these 
persons  were  unsealed.  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  concealed  for 
days  or  hours  what  they  have 
sworn  to.  I  believe  that  thev  only 
concealed  from  the  ear  or  their 
neighbours  what  they  have  now 
stated  from  the  time,  when,  learn- 
ing  that  others  had  been  laigely 
paid  for  their  better  slanders,  Uiey 
determined  on  imitating  their  con- 
duct ;  from  the  time  when  it  first 
crossed  their  imaginations  to  act 
this  part,  till  they  had  passed  over 
to  Nlilan  and  obtained  the  reward 
of  perjury. 

Mj  lords,  you  will  see  that  in 
this  instance  there  is  uo  variation 

in 
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in  the  condact  of  the  witnesses 
at  all;   but    in    other   instances 
there   are  variations  of  import- 
ance.   Do    you    recollect  —  but 
can  any  one  ever  forget  the  wait- 
er from  Trieste,  who  appeared 
at  your  lordships'    bar  ?     Does 
he  not  rise  before  you  at  this  in- 
stant ?    Does  not  his  aspect  recall 
him  to  the  memory  of  many  of 
your  lordships  who  have  forgot- 
ten his  name?  Do  you  remember 
those  eyes^  that  nose,  that  lecher- 
ous mouth  with  which  the  wretch 
stood  here  to  repeat  the  falsehoods 
to  which  he  had  previously  sworn 
at  Milan?     Do  you  remember 
that  pander  from  Trieste  ?      Do 
you  remember  that  lechery — ^lech- 
cry  which  seemed  that  of  an  in- 
habitant of  the  infernal  regions- 
do  you  remember  the  gloating 
mouth  with  which  he  told  his 
falsehoods  ?  But  I  can  contradict 
him.    He  at  least  will  not  go  un- 
punished.    I  can  contradict  by 
other  witnesses  the  facts  to  which 
he  has  sworn.    I  can  contradict, 
and  I  can  bring  to  punishment 
other  witnesses,  but  he  shall  not  es- 
cape.    I  will  show  you  by  un- 
doubted,  unquestionable,  unim- 
peachable evidence — by  evidence 
above  all  suspicion,  that  he  has 
sworn  falsely ;  I  can  prove  by  the 
room  itself,  and  by  the  position  of 
the  door,  that  he  is  not  to  be  be- 
lieved.    I  will  do  more ;    I  will 
prove,  from  what  he  himself  has 
stated,  that  his  evidence  cannot 
be  true:    I  will  show  that  the 
queen  was  at  Trieste  but  one  night 
in  all  her  life.    She  went  to  the 
opera,  as  he  has  stated,  and  that 
is  the  only  instance  in  which  this 
witness  spoke  truth,  and  the  next 
day,  I  will  prove,  that  she  went 
away,  and  never  afterwards  cross- 
ed the  threshold  of  the  gate  of 


Trieste.  Of  the  filthy  cargo  . 
brought  over  on  this  occasion,  I 
think  the  sample  which  I  have 
brought  before  your  lordships  is 
prettv  well  enough.  I  know  not 
whetner  this  lachimo  be  the  legi- 
timate descendant  of  the  lachimo 
of  Shakspeare  ;  but  in  mind  your 
lordships  can  hardly  doubt  that 
he  is  own  brother  to  this  and  other 
witnesses  who  have  belied  tlie  lady 
princess  of  the  fair  isle,  and  they 
may  say 

**  mioe  Italian  brain 
'Gao  ID  your  duller  Britain  operate 
Most  vilely;  for  my 'vantage,  excellent; 
And,  to  be  brief,  my  practice  no  pre- 
vailed, 
That  I  returned  vrith  nmnfair  proof 

enough 
To  make  the  noble  Leonatus  mad. 
By  vrounding  hit  belief  in  her  renown 
With  tokens  thus,  and  thus;  averring 

note 
Of  chamber  hanging  pieturet,  this,  her 

bracelet, 
(O,  cunning  !  how  I  got  it  !)** 

I  should  not  sufficiently  discharge 
my  duty  if  I  did  not  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  several  heads  or 
charges  contained  in  the  strange 
indictment  brought  before  your 
lordships  in  the  form  of  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties.  Your  lord- 
ships will  recollect  that  the  first 
scene  is  on  Neapolitan  ground. 
At  Naples,  the  party  are  describ-  - 
ed  as  first  coming  together,  and 
there  the  adulterous  intercourse 
is  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  course  of  ten  days,  or  at  the 
utmost  a  fortnight  after  they  first 
met.  Your  lorcbhips  will  see  that 
from  the  statements  of  these  wit- 
nesses it  appears  that  the  princess 
of  Wales  acted  the  part  described, 
having  theretofore  been  a  per- 
son of  unimpeachable  charac* 
ter  and  life — -naving  been  prov. 
ed  to  be  so  by  much  stronger 
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eVidehce  than  could  have  been 
addttced  on  her  bdialf,  had  she 
never  been  suspected.  That  her 
character  was  unblemished^  is 
proved,  if  there  is  truth  in  evi- 
dence, if  there  is  benefit  in  acquit- 
tal, if  there  is  justice  in  the  world 
—it  stood  higher  than  if  she  had 
never  been  accused,  as  she  had 
two  solemn  acquittals  after  two  so- 
leitan  inquiries  into  her  conduct. 
So  much  on  those  occasions  had 
been  proved  in  her  favour,  that 
when  one  set  of  ministers  had 
found  her  guiltless  of  the  charges 
preferred  against  her,  and  recom- 
mended that  she  should  be  mere- 
ly censured  for  some  acts  which 
were  called  levities,  their  succes- 
sors in  office,  not  satisfied  with  this, 
had  recommended  that  the  cen- 
sure for  levities  should  be  dis- 
charged, and  that  her  king  and 
father  sJiould  receive  her  to  his 
afiections  as  the  purest  princess 
that  had  ever  adorned  the  walks 
of  life.  This  character,  so  sup- 
ported, so  vindicated— coming 
out  of  the  trial  purer  than  if  it  had 
never  been  called  in  question,  as  it 
seemed  to  the  ministers  of  that 
day,  who  were  among  those  that 
now  favoured  the  present  charges, 
her  majesty,  in  so  short  a  time, 
had  been  represented  to  have 
thrown  away,  and  to  have  de- 
meaned herself  in  a  manner  that 
would  have  disgraced  the  most 
profligate  of  her  sex.  It  seems 
that  she  hired  a  menial  servant, 
and  of  him  I  shall  say  afew^ords 
hereafter.  She  then  moved  to- 
wards Naples,  and  in  a  few  days, 
in  less  than  a  month,  all  restraint 
was  laid  aside,  and  the  mistress  of 
the  servant  was  represented  to 
have  made  herself  the  mistress  of 
a  menial  lover.  The  whole  of 
the  case  must  fall  to  the  ground 


if  your  lordships  should  not  be- 
lieve that  the  alleged  intimacy  be- 
tween them  had  commenced  on 
the  second  night  after  the  arrival 
of  the  queen  at  Naples,  as  this  ne- 
cessarily results  from  what  has 
been  sworn  to  by  the  witnesses 
Majocchi  and  Dumont. — It  ap- 
pears that  little  caution  was 
thought  necessary  ;  but  I  would 
now  call  your  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  room  in 
which  the  queen  and  her  lover  are 
described  to  have  slept  was  pi«- 
pared  for  their  reception.  One 
small  iron  bedstead,  of  dimensions 
hardly  sufficient  for  one  person  on 
a  voyage,  is  represented  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  room  of  Ber- 
gami ;  and  on  this  bed  it  should 
seem  the  parties  had  slept,  though 
a  larger  and  more  comfortable 
bed  was  in  the  chamber  of  her 
royal  highness,  2^d  in  every  cham- 
ber of  the  house. 

The  learned  gentleman  then 
proceeded  to  comment  on  the  in- 
consistencies which  appeared  in 
the  evidence  of  the  witness  Du- 
mont, as  given  at  different  times. 
Billy  Austin,  who  had  been  sta- 
ted to  have  been  excluded  from 
the  room  of  her  royal  hiehness  on 
the  night  referred  to,  ne  could 
prove  had  slept  in  another  apart- 
ment for  some  time  before,  in  a 
room  adjoining  that  of  her  royal 
highness,  to  which  he  could  have 
access  at  all  hours.  Yet  this  wit- 
ness, with  all  her  senses  about  her, 
at  the  time  my  friend  was  exa- 
mining her,  would  not  speak  so 
positively  to  the  bed  being  tum- 
bled ;  but  she  swore  positively  to 
its  bearing  the  appearance  of  two 
persons  having  slept  in  it.  Is  not 
that  then  more  abundant  than  the 
expectations  of  my  learned  friend 
could  have  wished?  My  lords, 
another 
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another  scene,  she  would  have  you 
believe,  took  place  at  Naples,  to 
which,  however,  she  will  not  ven- 
ture to  apply  a  time.  She  was 
aware  of  the  danger  that  would 
accrue,  had  she  done  so.  She 
would  not  run  the  risk  of  being 
sifted  and  exposed  on  that  point. 
She  would  not  run  the  risk  of 
contradiction,  because  she  well 
knew,  if  she  fixed  it  earlier  or 
later  in  the  week,  so  long  as  she 
did  but  specify  a  time,  contradict- 
ed she  certainly  would  be.  Some 
night,  however,  during  her  royal 
highness's  stay  at  Naples,  she  saw 
Bergami  come  out  of  his  room 
naked,  except  as  to  his  shirt,  with- 
out even  stockings— without  even 
a  night-gown,  moving  towards 
that  part  of  the  corridor  into 
which  the  chamber  of  the  queen 
opened.  She  did  not  start  back 
— $he  did  not  retire  ;  but  moved 
on*  in  a  direction  towards  Berga- 
mi. And  Bergami  did  not  start 
back  ;  he  did  not  retire ;  but  see- 
ing her,  and  without  making  any 
excuse,  he  continued  his  course 
towards  the  queen's  room.  She 
continued  going  towards  him, 
and  then  made  ner  escape.  He 
pei-ceived  she  saw  him,  you  are 
to  believe;  and  still  he  makes  no 
excuse,  but  moved  on  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  guilty  pur- 
pose, with  a  greater  degree  of  ala- 
crity, and  a  greater  steadiness  of 
step  than  a  husband  would  adopt 
in  going  to  the  bed-chamber  of 
his  own  wife.  Your  lordships 
will  find  all  this  in  page  251  of 
the  printed  evidence:  but  I  do 
not  stop  to  refer  you  to  pages,  or 
turn  to  the  precise  and  specific 
spots  of  evidence  to  which  I  call 
your  attention ;  1  merely  draw 
your  mind  to  the  main  and  lead- 
ing facts;  and  I  am  sur«  they 


cannot  possibly  escape  the  recol- 
lection of  those  who  heard  the  evi- 
dence as  given  at  your  bar. 

Let  me  now  remind  your  lord- 
ships of  what  is  said  to  have  ta- 
ken place  at  Catania ;  and  observe 
that  here  two  witnesses  might  have 
been  called  to  this  transaction,  if 
it  really  did  take  place,  both  of 
whom  are  mentioned  by  the  attor- 
ney general,  but  only  one  of 
whom  is  called.  "  Two  maids,'* 
says  he,  **  were  sitting  in  the  next' 
room  to  that  of  Bergami ;  both 
saw  the  princess  come  back  from 
that  room  at  an  early  hour ;  they 
both  heard  the  child  cry  in  the 
countess  of  Oldi's  room  ;*'  and 
they  must  both  have  known  all 
that  really  took  place.  The  at- 
torney general  not  only  does  not 
venture  to  call  both,  but  only  one ; 
but  he  does  not  venture  to  state 
that  those  two  had  ever  commu- 
nicated together  from  that  day  to 
this  upon  a  tittle  of  what  has  pass- 
ed. They  never  did  communi- 
cate, they  could  not  communicate 
together ;  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
passed.  The  thing  was  false  ;  but 
Dumont  alone  is  called,  and  what 
is  the  story  as  she  tells  it  ?  I  now 
pray  your  lordships  to  attend  to 
It ;  and  let  me  ask  you,  notwith- 
standing all  the  multiplied  im- 
probabilities of  this  case,  can  there 
be  any  thing  more  improbable  . 
than  this  ?  Bergami  usually  slept 
not  only  not  near  to  the  queen's 
bed  room,  but  on  the  other  side  of 
the  court  which  formed  the  cen- 
tre of  the  building,  while  well ; 
but  he  became  sick.  He  was 
seized  with  a  severe  fever,  and 
brought  over  from  his  usual  room 
into  another  room  belonging  to 
the  countess  of  Oldi,  I  believe, 
and  there  he  was  when  he  was 
sick.    Now,  is  it  not,  my  lords,  a 
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little  extraordinary,  that  the  scene 
of  this  amour — I  won't  say  is  or- 
dered  to  be,  but  is  laid  at  a  time 
when  Bergami  was  in  a  fever,  and 
not  when  lie  was  In  good  health  ? 
Welly  there  he  was  lying,  more  as 
a  patient  than  as  a  lover.  And 
she  is  particular  (for  that  is  what 
is  meant  to  be  understood)  that 
he  should  be  placed  there.  And 
the  situation  in  which  she  was 
placed  to  go  to  his  bed-room  is  to 
be  sure  the  most  difficult  and  em- 
barrassing that  can  well  be  con* 
ceived,  for  she  must  go  through  a 
room  where  two  maids  are  sleep* 
ing,  before  she  can  by  any  means 
reach  his.  The  queen,  too,  slept 
in  a  new  room;  and  what  had 
been  Oldi's  room  now  became 
hers.  The  child  was  also  remov- 
ed, and  the  witness  tells  vou  she 
undressed  the  queen,  and  her  ma- 
jesty went  to  Bergami's  room 
every  night  and  returned  every 
morning.  Now  is  it  not  extraor- 
dinary,  that  for  the  accomplish- 
ment  of  her  design,  if  such  design 
she  ever  entertained,  she  did  not 
make  an  alteration  in  the  bed- 
rooms of  those  maids,  rather  than 
expose  herself  to  the  risk  of  disco- 
very ?  Is  it  not  curious  that  she 
labours  under  the  same  risk  both 
at  Milan  and  at  Naples  ?  All  she 
had  to  do  was  to  make  a  different 
disposition  of  the  rooms;  to  place 
the  maids  in  Bergami's  room ; 
and  then  he  could  have  slept  in 
the  room  next  adjoining.  It  is 
most  wonderful  that  all  the  wit- 
nesses in  this  case  would  impute 
to  her  majesty  that  it  was  the  uni- 
form tendency  of  her  tactics  to 
multiply  damning  proofs  against 
her  own  character,  and  to  destroy 
every  happiness  and  comfort 
which  can  be  dear  to  her  !  This 
is  the  plot ;  and  she  is  never  to  do 


any  one  act  which  can  injure  her 
without  providing  ample  proof 
Smd  evidence  against  her.  And 
now  I  am  told  that  this  will  be 
contradicted  by  Mariette  Grimm 
(Dumont*s  sister)  being  called. 
Why  do  you  not  call  Mariette 
Grimm  ?  You  opened  her  evi- 
dence  ;  you  asserted  she  was  pre- 
sent ;  you  told  us  what  she  saw — 
and  yet  you  will  not  call  such  as 
are  in  your  favour.  I  say  she  is 
your  witness.  This  is  a  criminal 
— it  is  worse  than  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding ;  it  is  of  a  nature  higner, 
at  least,  in  its  exigency.  I  say,  a 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties  ought 
to  be  supported  by  evidence,  beU 
ter,  if  possible,  than  a  proceeding 
which  is  to  take  away  life  or  limb. 
I  say,  she  is  your  witness,  and  not 
ours,  and  you  ought  to  call  her. 
You  have  not  called  her :  in  this 
overwhelming  charge  then  I  say 
you  have  not  proved  us  guilty ; 
and,  therefore,  if  justice  reigns 
here,  we  ought  not  to  be  caUed 
upon  for  a  defence. 

If  I  am  accused  of  the  lowest 
crixne  of  the  law,  proper  evidence 
must  be  produced  to  prove  my 
guilt  before  I  can  be  called  upon 
tor  a  defence.  Suppose,  my  lords, 
a  hifi^hway  robber  is  called  upon 
for  his  defence,  and  a  Bow-street 
officer  or  a  spy  of  the  most  degra- 
ded and  contaminated  character 
is  alone  put  forward  to  prove  the 
sufficiency  of  the  charge,  hisfriend 
— ^his  relation,  his  servant,  any 
one  but  his  wife  are  ready  to  cotkm 
fute  the  accuser.  I  say,  my  lords, 
unless  the  case  be  nrst  clearly 
proved,  it  is  unnecessary  to  pro- 
duce one  of  these  for  a  defence* 
Common  justice,  common  sense, 
approves  that  every  man  should 
be  considered  innocent  till  the 
diarge  of  guilt  is  fully  substanti- 
ated. 
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ated.  My  lords,  the  queen  is  in  that 
situation  that  she  must  open  her 
mind  to  suspicions  ef  the  most 
painful  nature,  and  perfectly  alien 
to  her  unsuspecting  breast.  But 
a  long,  unremitting,  unrelenting 
course  of  persecution  has  inured 
and  familiarized  her  to  suspicion. 
The  uninterrupted  malice  of  her 
cruel  enemies,  and  their  spies,  has 
opened  her  mind  to  feelings  that 
nature  never  planted  in  her  bosom. 
Hie  life  her  majesty  has  led — ^all 
that  she  has  «een  in  Italy,  and 
since  her  return  to  England — lis- 
tening daily  to  the  inconsistency 
of  the  evidences  attempted  to  be 
proved  against  her  by  Dumont, 
awake  suspicions,  I  say,  otherwise 
foreign  to  her  innocent  and  unsus- 
pecting heart.  Her  long  life, 
pursued  by  enemies  very  little 
scrupulous,  persecuted  byOmpte- 
das  of  her  own  and  other  coun- 
tries;— perhaps,  in  the  sister  of 
the  above-named  countess,  she  is 
harbouring  this  moment  a  ^cond 
viper.  You  know  they  have  cor- 
responded together,  if  we  believe 
Dumont«  (ror  my  part,  I  don't 
credit  a  tittle  of  her  evidence.) 
Perhaps  she  told  her  suspicions  as 
a  duty,  t  say,  why  don't  you 
call  this  waiting  woman.  We, 
her  majesty's  counsel,  have  felt  it 
our  duty  to  awaken  in  her  bosom 
a  careful  circumspection  of  this 
woman's  conduct ;  as  suspicion, 
when  properly  applied,  is  equal  to 
all  the  ramparts  die  hand  of  man 
can  raise  up  to  protect  the  feeble. 
'Tis  that  mistrust  which  nature, 
for  wise  purposes,  has  implanted 
in  the  bosom  of  human  creatures, 
to  guard  against  the  attempts  of 
the  Grimms,  the  Omptedas,  the 
Douglases,  the  Ompteda  of  this 
country.  But,  my  lords,  the  queen 
has  bittierto  had  no  reason  to  part 


with  this  faithful  sister.  She  has 
never  known  any  thing  prejudi- 
cial to  her,  character.  I  shall, 
therefore,  present  her  to  your  lord- 
ships, assuring  you  that  it  is  per- 
fectly gratuitous  on  her  part ;  and 
in  oroer  to  prevent  any  person 
from  supposing  that  there  exists  a 
witness  we  dare  not  call.  The 
story  told  at  Charlitz  seems  to 
have  made  some  impression.  Du- 
mont said  she  coulcr  swear  within 
half  an  hour  of  the  time,  and 
on  her  cross-examination,  within 
three  hours.  Now,  my  lords,  the 
moment  the  passports  could  be 
procured,  she  set  out,  allowing 
time  for  changing  of  baggage, 
paying  of  bills,  &c.  During  that 
period,  her  majesty  lay  on  a  bed 
m  a  riding-dress  she  had  worn  all 
day,  prepared  (if  passports  could 
be  procured  at  that  late  hour,  it 
being  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,) 
to  set  out  immediately.  All  uiis 
time  her  room  door  was  open  for 
the  egress  and  ingress  of  every 
gentleman  of  her  majesty's  suite-*- 
not  confining  it  to  one  particular 
person.  When  Bergami  became 
ill  at  Carlsruhe,  the  queen  was  at 
a  music  party  at  the  mansion  of 
an  illustrious  relation ;  at  the  hour 
of  ten,  she  retired  to  Majevini, 
and  the  sister  and  the  child  of  Ber- 
gami returned  home  in  the  car- 
riage with  her.  All  this  I  can 
prove. 

Some  have  been  so  very  inat-. 
tentive  to  details,  that  they  ssiy 
witnesses  ought  to  have  sworn  to 
acts  unequivocally  committed. 
Let  them  recollect,  the  safest  way 
of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  con* 
spiracy  is  to  build  the  fancy  upon 
that  which  exists  in  nature— never 
having  two  witnesses  to  swear  to 
the  same  facts ;  as  it  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous confirmation,  which,  upoa 

cross- 
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cross-examination  will  fully  be 
contradicted.  It  was  stated »  my 
lordsy  that  her  majesty,  who  was 
nightly  seen  in  the  king's  box  at 
the  theatre  of  Naples,  was,  for  in- 
decency, hissed  out  of  tliat  theajtre 
on  one  occasion* — Now  this  is  a 
circumstance,  which  if  it  happen- 
ed|  could  be  easily  proved.  Could 
^uch  a  thing  as  this  have  been 
masked  from  any  one  ?  Would 
it  not  the  next  morning  be  all  over 

,  Naples  ?  And  yet,  my  lords,  but 
one  witness  has  sworn  to  it ;  and 
I  defy  them  ever  to  double  that 
testimony.  Why  are  there  no 
witnesses  produced  to  swear  as  to 
the  beds,  or  to  the  linen  ?  Why, 
I  ^sk,  my  lords,  are  such  witnesses 
not  brought  forward  ?  What  is 
become  of  Anne  Prison  ?  She 
was  here,  as  was  got  out  of  one  of 
the  witnesses,  and  yet  she  was  not 
called.  Was  it  because  she  was 
not  an  Italian?  And  what  are 
the  reasons  why  she  should  have 
been  qalled  ?  Why,  they  are  evi- 
dent ;  as  to  marks— she  was  the 
princess's  maid ;-— as  to  beds— she 
prepared  them.  Where  .was  the 
washerwoman?'  she  must  have 

.  proved  the  case,  if  Dumont  spoke 
truth,  and  yet  slie  was  not  csdled. 
The  prosecutors  were  well  prac- 
tised in  examining  washerwomen 
-—they  had  been  examined  in  lady 

.Douglas's  conspiracy ;  but  then 
they  did  not  prove  much ;  and 
why  were  they  not  produced  now, 
if  it  were  not  kpown  that  their  evi- 
dence would  break  down  I  I  say, 
.my  lords^  you  ought  not  to  call 

.upon  me  to  contradict  the  evi- 

.dence. which  has  been  giv^nj  for 
if  the  witnesses  are  to  be  believed, 
as  plain  a  case  of  adultery  has 
been  made  out  against  her  majes- 

.ty. as  ever  was  proved  in  West- 
minster bsUU   If  ju)u  believe  Sac- 


chi,  Bergami  was  seen  to  go  into 
the  princess  8  room  twice  at  ni^ht, 
and  not  to  return.  If  you  believ- 
ed all  that  has  been  sworn,  the 
,  queen  was  as  bad»  nay  worse  than 
Messalina. 

I  have  another  observation  to 
make,  my  lords.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses has  not  been  damaged  by 
proving  that  they  had  sworn  to 
falsehoods  on  unimportant  points. 
This  remark  must  have  come  from 
.  the  lay  part  of  the  conrniunitfi 
for  it  could  not  proceed  from  any 
person  calling  himself  a  lawyer. 
It  is  quite  enough,,  my  lords,  if  I 
show  that  the  witnesses  have,  in 
one  part, perjured  themselves.  In 
no  case  can  it  be  allowed  to  pick 
and  choose  out  of  the  evidence,  to 
select  what  is  not  contradicted, 
.and  reject  what  is  evidently  false. 
A  witness  may,  to  be  sure,  swear 
falsely,  through  ignorance ;  but  if 
he  swears  to  an  invention,  to  a  lie, 
and  still  he  is  to  be  credited,  there 
is  no  safety  for  human  nature  from 
the  toils  of  the  conspirator.  Sup- 
pose, my  lords,  any  of  your  lord- 
,  ships  had  the   misfortune— that 

greatest  of  misfortunes  which  can 
appen  to  an  amiable ^  miiwl,  and 
which,  even  to  suppose  possible, 
must  shock  every  delicacy  of  onr 
nature-— I  say,  my  lords,  if  any 
of  your  lordships  were  charged, 
by  some  malignant  wretch,  with 
having  been  guilty  of  such  a  hor* 
rible  crime  as  I  allude  to-— what 
safety  should  you  have  unless  the 
perjury  of  the  villain,  who  prefers 
the  charge,  in  unimportant  mat- 
ters, invalidates  his  wnole  testimo- 
ny ?  No  prying  into  the  main 
circumstance— no  ingenuity  of 
.counsel,  can  avail,  if,  as  the  con- 
spirators in  this  case  have  done* 
one  person  is  produced  to  swear 

to 
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to  each  separate  fact,  and  times 
and  places  are  chosen  when  jou 
may  nave  been  alone.  But  if  con- 
tradiction were  proved  in  one 
part  of  the  evidence,  you  must  be 
acquitted. 

For  the  queen,  I  ask  no  other 
safety  than  that  which  your  lord-^ 
ships  would  have  in  any  court  of 
justice.  My  lords,  I  am  told  that 
Bergami  was  promoted  from  an 
humble  sphere  of  life,  and  that  his 
promotion  is  a  just  cause  of  sus- 
picion. I  should  be  sorry,  my 
lords,  ever  to  see  the  day  when, 
in  this  free  country,  deserved  pro- 
motion would  become  a  cause  of 
suspicion.  Let  me  observe  how- 
ever, that  the  rapidity  with  which 
Bergami  was  promoted  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  it 
took  place  in  a  manner  which 
could  liot  have  proceeded  from 
love.  If  you  believe  the  evidence 
of  Majocchi  and  Dumont,  Berga- 
mi was  but  three  weeks  in  her 
royal  highnesses  service  when  he 
was  raised  to  her  bed.  How  was 
iX,  if  this  were  so,  that  he  still  con- 
tinued a  courier,  and  dined  with 
the  other  servants  ?— Nay,  he  even 
continued  a  courier  after  he  had 
once  dined  at  the  table  with  her 
majesty ;  and  it  was  only  when 
setting  out  on  the -voyage  which 
has  been  mentioned  in  evidence 
that  he  ceased  to  be  a  courier. 
When  he  first  sat  at  table  with  the 
queen,  it  was  during  a  long  jour- 
ney ;  and  he  was  Si  along  pro- 
moted but  by  degrees,  being  al- 
lowed to  ride  in  a  carriage  instead 
of  on  horseback,  and  so  on,  until 
after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time 
he  was  made  chamberlain.  This 
treatment  was  any  thing  but  con- 
sistent with  what  was  alleged  to 
have  taken  place  at  Naples ;  this 
is  not  the  rapidity  with  which  love 


.  promotes  its  favourites.  But,  xny 
lords,  he  was  promoted,  not  from 
affection,  but  tor  merit.  He  was, 
as  you  will  find,  not,  as  has  been 
asserted,  of  low  origin  j  his  father 
was  what  is  called  a  considerable 

Proprietor  in  the  north  of  Italy  ; 
e  had,  however,  the  misfortune 
to  get  into  difficulties— a  misfor- 
tune, my  lords,  which  has  befal- 
len many  honourable  men, — and 
his  son  sold  his  estates  to  pay  his 
father's  debts.  Bergami  was  thus 
reduced ;  but  he  was  a  reduced 
gentleman  ;  as  such,  too,  he  was 
considered  and  treated  by  all  who 
knew  him.  When  in  general  Pi- 
no*s  service  he  dined  at  the  gene- 
ral's table,  while  the  latter  was 
commandant  of  Milan.  During 
the  Spanish  campaign  he  was  high- 
ly respected  and  esteemed — he  was 
encouraged  because  they  knew  his 
former  pretensions  and  his  present 
merits. — When  he  was  hired,  he 
was  proposed  by  a  nobleman  in 
the  Austrian  service  as  courier  to 
.  the  queen,  and  was  hired  by  her 
chamberlain  without  the  know- 
ledge of  her  majesty ;  and  the  no- 
bleman said,  if  he  behaved  him- 
self well  and  faithfully,  he  hoped 
he  would  be  promoted,  because  be 
had  seen  better  days,  and  his  man- 
ners and  information  were  beyond 
those  of  the  situation  he  was  about 
to  fill.  I  do  not  dwell  on  this  as 
important  to  the  case,  because  1 
consider  I  have  already  dispose.d 
of  the  case  in  the  course  of  this  ap- 
peal to  your  lordships :  but  as  the 
conduct  of  tlie  queen  has  been  so 
strictly  scrutinized,  I  wish  to  show 
that  impropriety  existed  not  where 
guilt  has  not  been  proved.  If  the 
queen  had  ever  stooped  from  her 
dignity,  or  had  been  worthless, 
I  could  have  stood  on  higher 
grouAdsy  by  appealing  to  her 
former 
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former  life,  when  she  was  unddr 
the  protection  of  you,  my  lords, 
and  under  the  most  powerful  of 
all  protections — that  of  our  late 
venerable  sovereign.  I  am  sure, 
my  lords,  you  will  not  weigh, 
without  the  deepest  sense  of  its 
importance,  the  melancholy  truth, 
of  how  she  had  been  used  since. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  document ; 
and  know  the  feelings,  the  honest, 
manly,  and  intelligible  style  of 
which  will  excite  in  your  breasts 
the  sad  recollection,  that  the  au- 
thor is  now  no  more.  Mr.  Brough- 
am then  read  a  letter  of  the  late 
king  to  his  daughter-in-law,  then 
princess  of 'Wales,  upon  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  charges  then  brought 
against  her. 

After  commenting  upon  this 
letter,  he  proceeded  to  say,  I  might 
now  read  to  your  lordships  a  let- 
ter from  his  illustrious  successor 
—not  certainly  containing  profes- 
sions of  the  same  tenderness^  or 
of  the  same  regard,  but  not  indi- 
cative of  any  want  of  confidence 
in  her  fidelity.  The  learned  gen- 
tleman then  read  the  celebrated 
letter  from  the  prince  of  Wales  to 
the  princess,  in  which  he  promised 
her  tranquillity.  T  do  not^  he 
continued,call  it  a  letter  of  license, 
as  it  has  been  called,  but  I  call  it 
such  an  epistle  as  must  have  ren- 
dered it  a  matter  of  great  wonder 
to  the  person  who  received  it, 
that  her  conduct  should  after- 
wards  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  such  unscrupulous  and  unspar- 
ing scrutiny.  Such,  then*  is  this 
case ;  and  again  let  me,  even  at 
the  risk  of  repetition,  beseech  your 
lordships  never  to  forget  the  two 
grand  points  upon  wnich  I  rest 
Uiis  derence ;  first,  that  the  wit- 
nesses within  their  reach  have  not 
been  called;    and  then  that  of 


those  who  have  been  called,  tlie 
credit  of  every  one  has  been  injur- 
ed. Plots  can  only  be  discovered 
bv  the  application  of  these  princi- 
ples ;  nay,  some  have  been  disco- 
vered by  the  second,  after  the  first 
had  failed,  namely,  by  the  evi- 
dence  breaking  down,  in  some 
weak  point  which  had  not  been 
sufficiently  strengthened.  There 
was  an  example  of  this  in  the  sa- 
cred writings,  when  we  are  told 
that  the  ancient  judges  of  the  land 
and  the  elders  had  joined  in  a 
plot.  They  had  hardened  their 
hearts,  and  turned  away  their  eyes, 
that  they  might  not  look  upon  the 
light  of  heaven,  or  receive  the 
truth  in  their  breasts.  But  they 
were  discomfited,  and  the  victim 
rescued  from  their  gripe  by  a  tri- 
fling contradiction  of  the  wit- 
nesses. Such  is  the  case  before 
your  lordships;  and  let  no  man 
call  the  contradiction  it  contains 
the  ^effect  of  accident ;  they  are 
the  dispensations  of  an  all-wise 
providence,  who  wills  not  that  the 
guilty  should  triumph  over  the 
mnocent.  The  evidence  here  was 
unable  to  prove*-tt  was  impotent 
to  injure,  it  was  scandalous  to  as- 
perse, it  was  monstrous  to  ruin 
the  honour  of  a  British  queen. 

Mr.  Brougham,  in  conclusion, 
implored  flieir  lordships  to  pause 
—they  were  standing  on  the  brink 
of  a  precipice.— He  conjured 
them  to  reflect  upon  the  judge- 
ment which  they  were  called  up- 
on to  pronounce— a  judgement, 
which,  if  pronounced,  he  nad  no 
hesitation  ih  saying,  would  fail  in 
its  object — and  would  return  upon 
those  who  gave  it.  He  called 
upon  them  to  save  the  country 
from  the  horrors  of  such  a  conse- 
quence— to  save  themselves  from 
the  risk  of  losing  their  utuations 
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in  a  country  of  which  they  were 
the  ornament,  but  in  which,  when 
no  longer  served  by  the  people, 
like  a  blossom  cut  from  the  root, 
they  must  wither  and  die.  He 
called  on  them  to  save  the  crown, 
the  people,  the  aristocracy,  and 
the  legislature.  The  king  had 
willed  that  the  queen  should  be 
left  without  the  solemn  service  of 
the  church,  but  she  needed  it  not, 
for  in  its  stead  she  had  obtained 
the  heartfelt  prayers  of  the  people. 
Shfi  wanted  not  his  prayers — but 
he  now  most  solemnly  prayed  to 
the  throne  of  mercy  to  pour  down 
that  mercy  on  its  people  in  a 
larger  proportion  than  the  merits 
of  their  rulers  deserved,  and  that 
their  heaits  might  be  turned  to- 
wards justice. 

At  half  past  twelve  Mr.  Brough- 
am  concluded  his  address.  A 
short  pause  ensued  ;  during  which 
many  of  tlie  peers  quitted  the 
house,  and  the  counsel  retired  to 
take  refreshment. 

At  twenty  minutes  to  one 
o*olock  Mr.  Williams  advanced 
to  the  bar,  and  was  proceeding  to 
address  their  lordships,  when 

The  lord  chancellor  observed, 
that,  as  it  appeared  to  be  the  in- 
tention of  Mr.  Williams  to  f oilow 
Mr.  Brougham  in  a  second  ad- 
dress, he  must  remind  their  lord- 
ships, that  it  was  at  their  discre- 
tion whether  to  admit  the  course 
contemplated  by  the  counsel  for 
the  defence ;  but  he  was  sure  tlie 
house  would  agree  with  him,  that 
in  so  important  a  case  that  disci  e- 
tion  would  be  best  exercised  by 
permitting  it. 

This  suggestion  was  unanimous- 
ly acceded  to. 

Mr.  Williams,  accordingly,  un- 
der this  permissu^n,  proceeded  to 
address  their  loraships.     He  felt 

)&2a 


the  difficulty  of  following  his 
learned  friend,  in  commenting  on 
a  case  which  had  already  been 
torn  to  pieces,  mangled,  and  laid 
quiveiing  before  their  lordships, 
by  the  powerful  machinery  which 
the  eloquence  of  his  learned  friend 
had  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  He 
would  not  repine  at  diis  circum- 
stance, but  rather  rejoice  at  it. 
His  humble  office  should  be  to 
collect  the  scattered  fragmenti 
which  his  learned  friend  had  pass<* 
ed  over.  The  first  point  to  which 
he  would  advert,  was,  who  were 
the  parties  in  this  case.  Some 
difficulty  had  existed  to  ascertain 
who  was  the  party  opposing  the 
queen;  but  it  was  plain,  his  royal 
mistress  was  opposed  by  some 
body  or  otlier.  The  royal  name  of 
the  kinp:,  like  a  tower  of  strength, 
stood  on  the  front  of  this  bill ;  and 
it  wai  plain  the  government  were 
some  how  or  other  involved  in  it  | 
and  although  there  was  no  party 
distinctly  named,  yet,  under  these 
circumstances,  her  majesty's  op- 
ponents might  not  be  less  formi- 
dable. Except  for  thvi  interven- 
tion of  the  judges,  there  was  rea- 
son to  j'ejir,  th'.iL  owint^  to  the  dif- 
leront  situuiions  or  t*ie  parties, 
impartial  justice  mi^ht  not  be 
done  between  them.  Much  had 
been  said  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, of  adhering  to  the  rules 
of  the  courts  below ;  and  in  pur- 
suance of  tliat  lule,  as  laid  down 
by  tlieir  lordships,  he  would  call 
on  them  to  c<)me  to  no  conclusion 
on  infornjation  derived  from  any 
source,  except  that  of  the  evidence 
laid  before  them  on  both  sides ; 
and  on  this  subject,  he  would  be 
bound  to  say,  ih.r.  tlie  queen  was 
placed  in  a  situaiiv>n  of  pcrplefwity 
and  difficulty,  ui-der  which  no  ac- 
cused, at  any  baV-of  any  court  of 
R  justice 
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justice  in  England^  ever  stood  be- 
fore. For  instance^  was  there  any 
instance  in  the  history  of  the  law 
of  England,  in  which  an  accused 
had  before  been  kept  in  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  the  charge  to  be 
brought  aeainst  hiniy  or  of  the 
time  and  puce  of  committing  the 
offence  imputed  to  him  ? 

The  learned  counsel  then  pro- 
ceeded to  detail  the  course  of  pro- 
ceedine  adopted  in  criminal  cases 
genenuly.  In  such  cases,  there 
was  always  a  prerious  hearing  of 
the  witnesses,  by  which  the  accu* 
sed  would  be  enabled  to  leani  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  charge 
brought  against  him,  and  would  be 
put  in  possession  sufficiently  to  en- 
able him  to  contradict  the  charge,  if 
false,  and  to  defeat  conspiracy,  if 
any  such  existed.  Had  not  her  ma- 
jesty reason  to  complain  that  she 
was  denied  this  justice,  and  that  all 
the  information  she  had  was,  that 
tome  charge  would  be  brought 
against  her  for  something  done  in 
some  part  of  three  quarters  of  the 
globes  and  at  ^ome  period  within 
a  spaee^  of  six  years,  without  any 
intimation  of  specific  time  or  place 
or  of  the  nature  of  the  offence. 
He  would  ask,  why  had  this 
charge  been  so  long  delayed?  was 
this  a  circumstance  which  would 
be  passed  over  by  a  judge,  even 
'  in  a  common  case  ?  If  a  charge 
was  brought  against  an  individual 
at  a  distance  of  six  years  after  the 
alleged  offence  was  committed, 
the  judge  would  in  such  case  say 
<<Do  you,  gentlemen,  expect  a 
miracle  to  be  wrought  in  favour 
of  this  defendant!  Had  this 
char^  been  broueht  in  reasona- 
ble time  the  d^endant  might 
have  been  able  to  answer  it ;  but 
at  this  distance  of  time,  his  wit- 
nesses may  be  dead,  or  dispersed 


over  the  world,  and  his  defence 
rendered  impossible."  In  such  a 
case,  a  judge  would  require  the 
clearest  proof  of  the  charge,  and 
the  purest evidencein  support  of  it ; 
and  if  the  prosecutor  failed  ineither 
of  these  points,  what  judge  would 
advise  a  jury  to  entertain  it  i 

He  claimed  of  their  lord- 
ships to  extend  the  same  rule  to 
her  majesty's  case,  and  require  the 
clearest  evidence  in  support  of 
the  charges  now  brought  aranst 
her*  The  assumption  of  his  lenrn- 
ed  inend  who  had  gone  before 
him,  that  the  case  on  the  adverse 
side  was  founded  and  bottomed 
in  perjury,  was  an  assumption,  he 
dioughty  which  could  not  be  deni- 
ed. It  was  not  only  in  the  capi- 
tal of  ancient  Italy  that  a  rabble 
might  be  found,  who  would  de- 
sire to  trample  on  the  friends  of 
CsBsar,  when  Csesar  himself  was 
down.  The  rabble  of  modem 
Italy  would  be  equally  happy  to 
trample  on  then:  superiors,  or 
those  of  noble  birth  and  illustrious 
qualities ;  and  whatever  mi^ht  be 
the  characters  of  the  individuals 
composing  the  extraordinary  com- 
mission at  Milan,  was  it  surpris- 
ing that,  when  it  was  found  the 
princess  of  Wales  was  persecuted 
by  wealth  and  power,  wretches 
should  be  found  ready  to  come 
forward  to  claim  the  rewards 
which  the  liberality  of  the  com- 
missionersheldout  ?  And  it  would 
be  seen  that  so  great  was  the  in- 
fluence that  liberality  had  obtain- 
ed, diat  no  less  than  a  brace  of 
barons  and  a  brace  of  ambassa^ 
dors  were  engaged  in  packing  off 
the  scum  of  itsuy,  to  land  them, 
with  their  filthy  slanders,  on  tl^e 
liberal  and  grateful  shores  of  this 
country.  It  was  plain  her  royal 
highness,   whether  Ae  thought 
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right  or  wrong,  believed  herself 
watched  by  spies  and  enemies; 
and  could  it  be  credited  that  her 
royal  highness,  under  this  impres- 
sion^  would  hare  studiously  laid 
herself  open  to  her  enemies,  and 
have  laboured  incessantly,,  as  the 
witness  had  described  her  to  have 
done,  for  her  own  destruction  ? 
He  was  certain  their  lordships 
would  never  credit  the  stories,  the 
gross,  the  improbable  stories,  told 
by  these  persons.  Adverting  to 
Majocchi's  testimony,  the  learned 
counsel  particularly  alluded  to  that 
part  of  it  which  described  her 
royal  highness  as  passing  through 
the  cabinet  in  which  he  was  sleep- 
ing, in  her  way  to  Bergami's 
chamber,  although  she  might  have 

fone  by  another  passage,  and 
ave  avoided  all  probability  of  dis- 
covery. Who  could  believe  such 
testimony  as  this  ?  In  his  exami- 
nation in  chief  he  stated  that  the 
sleeping  rooms  of  the  princesses 
suite  were  distant  from  those  of 
Bergami's  and  her  royal  highness; 
but  in  his  cross-examination,  he 
said  he  remembered  where  her 
royal  highness  and  Bergami  slept, 
but  had  no  recollection  where  die 
rest  of  the  servants  were  lodged. 
In  one  of  these  answers,  he  must  be 
perjured.  At  Chamitz,  where  her 
royal  highness  was  described  as 

§oing  to  bed,  the  imputation  was, 
lat  she  had  undressed  herself  in 
order  that  the  adulterous  inter- 
course mifi;ht  be  the 'more  com* 
pkte ;  and  Dumont  was  examin- 
ed to  this  point.  Her  evidence 
was,  that  her  royal  highness  went 
to  bed,  and  that  she,  Dumont, 
went  to  bed  in  the  same  room,  and 
at  the  same  hour ;  and  here  the 
evidence  stopped.  Why  did  it  so  i 
for  had  it  proceeded,  it  would 
have  appeared  that  her  royal  high* 


ness  was  no  more  in  bed  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term, 
than  he  (the  counsel)  was  at  the 
present  moment  $  for,  pursuing 
this  subject  in  the  cross-examina- 
tion, Dumont  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess she  did  not  know  her  royal 
highness  was  undressed  ;  so  in  the 
visit  to  Aum,  page  209,  Dumont 
stated,  that  she  went  to  the  tent  to 
assist  in  undressing  her  royal  high- 
ness, and  left  her  in  bed ;  Berga- 
mi was  under  the  tent.  Now,  pur- 
suing the  subject  to  pages  S20  and 
321  of  the  printed  evidence,  in 
cross-examination,  she  said,  I  re- 
member being  under  the  tent,  but 
I  cannot  say  whether  she  was  un- 
dr«*sed  or  not.  Now,  had  slie 
been  examined  before,  or  not  ?  It 
appeared  she  had.  Was  it  then 
just  to  her  royal  highness  to  leave 
it  standing  for  a  moment  that  she 
was  undressed  ?  When  pursuing 
the  subject,  it  would  appear  that 
her  royal  highness  had  done  no 
more  than  taTcen  oflFher  upper  tra- 
velling dress,  and  put  on  another. 
He  called  on  their  lordships  to 
pursue  this  subject ;  he  requested 
It  not  for  himself ;  he  demanded 
It  of  them,  on  behalf  of  his  royal 
mistress.  At  Naples,  as  appeared 
in  page  253,  the  same  subject  was 
renewed ;  viz.  the  furnishing  an 
inference  of  the  same  kind.  Did 
she  change  her  dress  entirely? 
Yes.— Did  you  assist  her  ?  I  did 
not.— Then  how  did  she  know  any 
thing  about  it,  as  she  was  not  in 
the  room  ?  The  expression  entirely 
was  intended  to  convey  an  impres- 
sion which  he  need  not  pursue  fur- 
ther ;  but  that  she  did  change  her 
dress  entirely,  there  was  no  proof. 
On  the  contrary,  the  next  dress 
might,  for  any  thing  which  appear- 
ed, have  been  put  on  over  her 
former  dress.    Yet  this  fact  had 
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been  worVed  Dp  by  hit  learned 
fiiend  the  solicitor  general^  not 
merely  with  the  ingenuity  of  an 
advocate^  but  also  embellished  by 
him  with  something  of  the  fiction 
of  poetry.  So  also,  as  reg^ded 
Majocchi ;  who,  till  after  the  close 
of  the  cross-examination,  had  the 
most  distant  idea  that  the  shores 
of  England  had  been  before  ho- 
noured with  the  presence  of  this 
illustrions  foreigner,  whose  name 
would  never  be  forgotten  whilst 
England  was  remembered  i  But 
at  uie  very  close  of  the  ezamina* 
tion  it  was  accidentally  discovered 
that  he  had  been  at  Gloucester,  and 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  These 
omissions  might  be  inadverten- 
cies I  but  it  was  singular,  that  they 
should  be  all  operating  against  her 
majest^r. 

Again,  with  respect  to  the  state 
of  her  majesty's  bosom  when  she 
changed  her  dress,  how  had  it 
been  treated  by  the  solicitor  gene- 
ral in  hissummine  up  ?  The  solici- 
tor general,  dwelling  on  the  words 
entirely  changed  her  dress^  added, 
**  and  the  waiting  woman  continu- 
ing in  the  ante-room,  the  courier 
entered  the  bed-room,  and  re- 
mained whilst  her  royal  highness 
entirely  changed  her  dress.**  Now, 
here  were  two  assumptions ;  first, 
that  there  was  an  entire  change 
of  dress;  and  secondly,  tliat  the 
change  took  place  in  a  bed  room. 
This  was  a  strong  commentary, 
and  the  latter  part  of  it  wholly 
without  proof.  Here  was,  as  he 
supposed,  another  inadvertence; 
but  an  inadvertence  bearing  a- 
eainst  the  queen.  The  dress  of 
T\QT  royal  highness  had  also  been 
described  as  mdeoent  and  disgust- 
ing ;  but  could  it  be  believed,  that 
at  this  assembly,  where  the  most 
respectable  and  illustrious  families 


were  present,  her  royal  highness 
would  have  attempted  to  exhi- 
bit herself  in  such  a  dress  I  His 
learned  friend  examined  to  this 
point,  when  it  entirely  failed  him« 
and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it. 
At  page  256f  was  stated  what 
happened,  when  they  got  into  the 
pit,  at  the  opera  house  f  and  here 
Dumont  was  again  Questioned  as 
to  the  indecency  of  her  royal 
highness's  dress.  Her  reply  vras, 
it  was  uely,'^-but  was  ugliness  in- 
decency? certainly  not.  Then 
the  stating  it  to  be  indecent  was 
another  madvertence,  operating 
against  her  royal  highness. 

Instances  were  stated  by  bis 
learned  friend  (Mr.B  \  of  the  very 
extraordinary  nature  oi  Majocvhi's 
memory.  He  must  agree  with  them 
Majocchi's  memory  retained  the 
most  minute  circumstances  on  one 
side,  but  nothing  on  the  other. 
When  he  thought  it  would  do  her 
royal  highness  a  disservice  to 
recollect  that  Dr.  Holland  was 
with  her,  and  attending  Bergami^ 
he  well  recollected  the  circum- 
stance ;  but  when  his  presence  was 
to  do  her  royal  highness  a  service, 
his  answer  was  ami  mi  ricordo. 
Quitting  this  non  mi  rUordo  wit- 
ness, he  would  call  thehr  lordships* 
attention  to  the  double eniendrehAj* 
After  talking  on  the  first  dayof 
her  double  etUendre^  and  having  an 
interview  of  two  hours  in  a  room 
near  the  house  with  some  person 
whose  company  was  so  agreeable 
that  she  could  not  recollect  whe- 
ther it  was  two  hours  or  two  mi- 
nutes, she  came  down  the  next 
morning  prepared  to^xplain,  in  a 
long  speech,  the  meaning  of  her 
double  entendres»  The  ingenuity  of 
this  lady  was  indeed  great,  and  no 
commission  would  in  future  be 
without  a  waiting  maid ;  but  still 
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her  cnmdw  was  not  sufiifsient  to 
blindfold  their  lordships  entirely ; 
it  could  not  conceal  from  them 
her  trifling,  when  she  said  she  did 
not  recollect  whether  the  expres- 
sion in  her  letter,  <•  capital  of  Eu- 
rope,'* meant  London,  or  her  na- 
tive village,  Colombier.  He  then 
proceeded  to  comment  on*  Du- 
mont's  celebrated  letter  to  her 
royal  highness.  He  had  heard  it 
said  by  a  celebrated  orator  and 
statesman,  that  her  royal  highness 
was  the  ornament  of  polished  so- 
ciety and  the  life  of  all  around  her  | 
and  if  her  royal  highness  was 
worthy  the  praise  of  mis  eminent 
statesman,  she  was  surely  deserv- 
ing that  of  her  waiting  maid,  how- 
ever accomplished  that  waiting 
maid  might  be,  and  there  he  must 
consider  the  letter  as  speaking  ma- 
dame  Dumont's  real  sentiments. 

The  attorney  general,  in  his 
opening,  declared,  that  all  the  evi- 
dence, whether  for  or  against  her 
majesty^  should  be  elicited  by  him 
as  far  as  possible.  He  (Mr. 
Williams)  hailed  the  declaration  of 
his  learned  friend  with  the  highest 
satisfaction,but  a  declaration  soun- 
ded only  on  an  empty  space,  and 
produced  nothing.  Where  was 
Dr.  Holland-»-where  were  the 
respectable  ladies  of  her  suites- 
where  was  Brunet  and  many  others 
who  might  have  been  called  ?— The 
declaration  of  the  attorney  general 
had  been  confined  to  wor^s,  and 
now,  with  all  the  littleness  of  a 
fitipriui  case,  they  were  told  the 
queen  might  call  them  on  her 
sidCi^— What  doctrine  was  this?-«-> 
the  queen  had  no  side — the  pro- 
secutors of  the  bill  should  have 
called  every  one  who  could  have 
given  any  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  individuals  whom  he 
had  namedi  not  having  been  called 


spoke  volumes  of  evidence  in  her 
majesty's  favour.  The  rules  of  a 
msiprtus  case  might  very  well  ap- 
ply to  an  action  for  cheese  or  but- 
ter, for  money  had  and  received, 
&c.  but  in  a  criminal  case,  every 
one  ought  to  be  called  by  the  pro- 
secutor who  could  give  any  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  still  more 
should  such  a  course  be  adopted 
in  the  present,  which  involved  the 
fall  perhaps  of  kingdoms  and  of 
empires,  and  it  was  this  consider- 
ation which  induced  him  to  entreat 
their  lordships  to  pause  before  they 
called  for  further  proceedings. 
The  solicitor  general  said,  I  defy* 
my  learned  friend  to  call  Louis 
Bergami  if  he  dare--*-If  he  calls 
him,  Louis  can  contradict  Ma- 
iocchi's  evidence  as  to  her  royal 
highness  and  Bergami  breakfast- 
ing together.  He  could  not,  till 
human  nature  changed,  call  Louis 
without  subjecting  him  to  suspi- 
cions at  least  of  partial  testimony, 
and  involve  him  in  suspicion. 
The  present  question  was  one  ris- 
ing far  above  the  technicalities  of 
law.  It  was  a  question,  whether 
this  important  bill  should  pass  or 
not,  and  the  question  was  pending 
before  a  tribunal  far  superior  in 
rank,  dignity,  and  importance,  to 
any  other  court  in  the  empire. 
Their  lordships  would  consider 
the  whole  case  with  a  view  to  do 
justice  to  the  illustrious  parties 
concerned  and  to  the  country. 
He  had  said  every  witness  not 
called  was  a  witness  for  her  ma^ 
iesty ;  and  with  that  observation 
he  thought  the  case  might  safely 
be  left  to  their  lordships ;  but  the 
challenge  thrown  out  on  the  other 
side  should  be  met— they  would 
call  witnesses. 

Octobers. — Mr.  Williams  com- 
menced.   There  wasi  he  sftid,  no 
R  S  sub- 
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Subject  connected  wiih  this  case» 
to  which  his  learned  friend  and 
himself  had  directed  their  obser- 
vations more  frequently,  or  with 
more  force,  than  to  that  part  of  it 
which  regarded  the  deficiency  of 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  by 
which  her  majesty's  counsel  would 
have  been  prevented  from  the  ne- 
cessily  of  calling  witnesses  at  all* 
Their  lordships  would  permit  him 
to  commence  his  statement  this 
day  by  noticing  one  or  two  facts 
illustrative  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  her  majesty  laboured*    It 
would  be  remembered  that  the  ge- 
neral nature  of  the  evidence  of 
Kress  was  as  to  her  seeing  the 
queen  and  Bergami  together  in  a 
bed  room,  and  the  arm  of  Berga* 
mi  in  a  certain  position,  &c.  ^c* 
Now  it  was  necessary  that  all  the 
information  that  could  be  collect- 
ed in  Carlsruhe,  where  that  cir. 
cumstance  was  said  to  have  taken 
^lace,  should  have  been  brought 
forward.      It  happened   that   a 
chamberlain  of  the  grand  duke  of 
Baden  had  been  in  attendance  up- 
on her  majesty  during  her  whole 
residence  there.    Upon  the  propri. 
ety  of  calling  such   evidence  it 
would  be  needless  for  him  to  ex- 
patiate ;  and  measures  were  taken 
to  procure  the  attendance  of  a  per- 
son so  important  to  the  case.  Her 
majesty  wrote  a  letter  with  her  own 
hand,  and  sent  it  by  a  most  respec- 
table person,  the  brother  of  the 
queen's  attorney  general,  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  that  chamber- 
lain.   That  letter  did  not  obtain 
the    production   of    the  witness. 
She  then  wrote  another  to    the 
chamberlain,  and  another  to  the 
grand  duke,  but  without  success* 
Three  special  messengers  failed  in 
producing  that  witness,  who  was 
himself  most  anxious  to  eome; 


and  who,  on  the  last  occasion,  de^ 
clared,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that 
he  had  orders  to  the  contrary* 
There  was  another  instance  of  dif- 
ficulty. A  woman  was  compelled 
to  embark  upon  the  opposite  side, 
by  those  who  had  refused  to  per- 
mit the  chamberlain  to  appear. 
Again,  it  appeared  that  the  queen 
had  seen  a  palace  at  Rastadt,  of 
which  she  wished  to  become  the 
occupier.    The  grand  duke  had 
at  first  no  objection.     The  treaty 
on  the  subject  was  allowed  to  ^o 
on  so  far,  that  the  chamberlain 
had  gone  the  length  of  purchasing 
furniture  to  equip  the  palace,  bat 
suddenly  intimation  was  given  to 
her  that  her  residence  there  might 
not  be  agreeable,  and  the  palace 
was  refused.    Again,  it  was  not 
an  immaterial  fact  in  the  view  of 
the  queen's  counsel,  that  no  evi« 
dence  had  been  adduced  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution,  with  re- 
spect to  the  character  and  conduct 
of  Bergami,  while  in  the  service 
of  general  Pino.    An  application 
had  been  made,  at  an  eany  period, 
to  general  Pino  to  appear  upon 
this  occasion.    But  some  commu- 
nication,  it  was   believed,    took 
place  between  the  general  and  the 
Austrian  government,   in  whose 
service  the  general  was,  and  it  was 
intimated  to  him,  that  if  he  came 
to  England,  he  could  not  come  in 
his  uniform*    This  intimation  ap- 
peared  rather  extraordinary,  and 
the  general  wishing  to  know  whe- 
ther, if  he  came,  ne  should  lose 
his  commission,  no  answer  was 
returned,    and  general  Pino  did 
not  and  would  not  come.    Nor 
was  it  without   cause    that   the 
queen's  counsel  had  stated,  that  a 
vigorous  demand  would  be  made 
ofevery  witness  to  be  produced  on 
the  other  side.     Did  not  those 
things 
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filings  fimish  poweriiil  argument 
upon  the  part  of  the  queen,  apon 
a  ^subject  which,  without  facts, 
could  not  be  argued  upon  at  all? 
There  were  other  persons  whose 
presence  here  was  interdicted^ 
physicians  and  lawyers— who  re« 
znained  at  a  distance,  because  they 
were  under,  apprehensions  from 
the  power  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment. There  were  others,  too, 
whose  evidence  it  was  not  yet 
known  would  be  wanted,  who 
were  kept  away  by  the  interfer- 
ence either  of  high  or  low  allies. 

This  statement  he  made  to  their 
lordships  as  auxiliary  to  the  most 
powerful  facts  suted  by  his  learn- 
ed friend,  and  reasoned  upon  with 
such  irresistible  effect.  Having 
done  so,  he  trusted  their  lordships 
would  jpermit  him  to  make  a  few 
general  remarks  upon  the  case. 
If,  as  the  adverse  supposition  was, 
the  crimes  of  the  queen  were  of  an 
open,  undisguised,  notorious  de- 
scription, and  therefore  of  a  nature 
derogatory  t  o  the  gvemment  of 
the  kingdom,  and  to  the  kingdom 
itself,  how  happened  it  that  the 
charges  were  so  long  in  being 
proved?  If  a  man  assassinated 
another  at  Charing  Cross,  in  the 
day  time,  there  would  be  evidence 
enough  of  the  fact.  It  was  the 
time  at  which  such  crimes  were 
committed,  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  that  rendered  that  difficult 
of^proof.  Now,  if  the  imputed 
conduct  of  the  queen  had  been  so 
open  and  profligate,  how  happen- 
ed it,  he  would  ask,  that  the  evi- 
dence was  drawn  from  apocry- 
phal and  doubtfully  existing  key- 
holes ?  —-that  evidence  whicn  had 
been  given  by  Cochet,  who  should 
not  escape  from  the  general  pu* 
ni^ment  that  awaited  the  perjur- 
ed.   If  this  was  «a  open  ondis- 


raised  course  of  profligacy,  why 
had  there  been  so  little  of  that 
kind  of  proof,  with  the  exceptions 
of  that  stated  by  Dumont,  as  to 
the  bed-room,  which  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  obuined  in  cases  of 
aim.  con  ?  How  was  it  that  none 
of  this  sort  of  proof  had  been  ad- 
duced, and  that  there  was  a  total 
blank  and  silence  upon  it,  and 
that,  too,  when  the  counsel  for  the 
bill  were  in  possession  of  Fryson, 
the  chambermaid  to  her  majesty  ? 
That  person  was  present  at  the 
time  wnen  the  passion,  if  it  existed, 
was  in  its  hey-day,  and  still  not 
only  no  proof  had  been  given,  but 
no  witness  had  been  called  upon 
so  important  a  subject.  That  wit- 
ness had  been  in  that  celebrated 
Eden,  Cotton  Garden,  yet  they 
dared  not  call  her.  Whence  aU 
this  delay  ?  Why  was  it,  that  in  a 
case  that  had  an  immediate  ana- 
logy to  high  treason,  there  had 
been  a  delay  until  the  time  elapsed 
when  an  acquittal  upon  a  charge 
of  high  treason,  if  such  had  been 
made,  must  be  ];>ronounced,  the 
statute  of  king  William  the  Third 
having  interposed  that  limit? 
Why,  then,  if  those  facts  existed, 
were  they  allowed  to  slumber  ? 
Could  it  be  said,  or  pretended,  that 
it  was  to  this  nation  immaterial 
what  the  consort  of  the  first  execu- 
tive magistrate  of  the  nation  was 
doing  abroad  ?  Could  it  be  pre- 
tended that  it  was  not  material 
because  the  first  executive  magis- 
trate was  not  on  the  throne  ?  Why 
then  had  the  delay  taken  place  ? 
It  must  operate  most  powerfully 
in  favour  of  the  queen,  that  those 
charges  had  slept  for  three  years. 
It  was  for  the  promoters  to  explain 
this,  not  for  him. 

The  learned  counsel  proceeded 

to  show  the  differenoe  between  the 
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evidence  as  given  at  one  time  and 
a:  another.  He  particularly  press- 
ed upon  the  attention  of  the  liouse 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  been 
led  to  exaggerate  each  time,  until 
at  last  she  gave  a  perfect  answer. 
At  one  time  she  said  that  the 
bed  was  a  little  deranged.  When 
pressed  further,  she  said  it  appear- 
ed to  have  been  occupied  by  two 
persons ;  and  when  pressed  still 
further,  she  declared  what  she  had 
not  communicated  before,  that 
there  were  stains  upon  the  linen. 
Again,  she  in  her'first  examination 
said  nothing!;  ubout  the  locking  of 
tlie  bed-rocni  door  when  she  saw 
Bergami  naked ;  but  upon  being 
reminded  of  her  duty,  she  assert- 
ed that  the  door  had  bcvn  Igcked 
when  he  passed  in.  Now  this  was 
an  example  of  the  amendment  of 
evidence  which  could  meet  with 
no  contradiction. 

Now,  as  to  tJie  case  that  was  to 
meet  that  of  the  prosecutors.  It 
might  be  supposed  the  queen  was 
not  prepared  as  tiiose  against  her 
were.  In  addition  to  thefact  that  all 
diificulties  had  been  thrown  in  her 
way,  it  would  be  considered  that 
her  evidence  was  only  iu  a  state 
of  being  collected.  He  believ. 
ed  that  a  longer  period  would 
have  been  granted,  but  a  longer 
delay  could  not  be  taken,  1  he 
queen  had  patience  and  fortitude. 
She  had  given  full  proof  of  the 
possession  of  both  ;  but  she  had 
not  patience  or  fortitude  to  let  it 
slumber  in  the  unfortunate  equili- 
brium with  two  speeches  and  a 
press  of  evidence  in  one  scale,  and 
not  evfu  a  whisper  or  breaih  in 
the  other.  Theie  was  tlie  bane, 
hut  no  antidote.  So  regular  a  de» 
tail  could  not,  under  such  circum- 
stances, be  expected,  as  that  which 
opportunity,  and  time,  and  influ- 


ence, had  contributed  to  render  it 
no  matter  of  difiicuky  for  the 
other  party  to  make.  The  time 
was  now  arrived  when  it  became 
his  duty,  by  allusion  to  the  parti- 
cular branches  of  the  case,  to  show 
the  strength  of  the  adversaries, 
and  to  state  what  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  prove.  He  then  said,  he 
should  advert  to  what  had  taken 
place  ca  board  the  polacre — a  sub- 
ject upon  which  his  learned  friend 
had  accidentally  omitted  to  speak» 
but  which  he,  and  the  rest  of  her 
majesty's  counsel,  thought  of  the 
first  importance.— Majocchi  says 
that  the  bath  was  made  in  the  ca- 
binet, but  Dumont  says  she  only 
knew  of  its  being  made  in  the  din- 
ing-room.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
Dumont's  te:»timony  is  not  confir- 
matory of  Majocchi"s,  it  is  virtu- 
ally a  contradiction  of  it.  But  the 
case  did  not  rest  there.  It  would 
be  proved  that  this  bath  was  no- 
thing but  a  tub,  because  her  ma- 
jesty had  nothing  better  on  board; 
and  that  the  cabinet  alluded  to 
was  so  small,  that  with  the  bed  and 
other  furniture  in  it,  there  could 
not  have  been  room  for  the  tub.«— 
The  thing  was  physically  impossi- 
ble ;  ^e  laws  of  nature  were 
against  the  evidence  of  Majocchi. 
It  was  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
charges,  a  false,  abominable,  ma- 
licious imputation  against  the 
queen.  Again,  Paturzo,  the  mate, 
says,  that  when  Bergami  had 
changed  his  sleeping^cabin*  it  was 
possible  for  a  person  sleeping  in 
Bergami's  bed  to  see  the  person 
sleeping  in  the  queen's  bed.  To 
this  they  would  give  a  peremptory 
contradiction,  and  show  that  the 
situation  of  the  beds  rendered  such 
a  thing  im])osi»ible. 

It  was  said,  moreover,  that  the 
sleeping-cabin  of    Bergami  had 

been 
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been  changed  in  order  to  afford 
him  an  easier  access  to  the  apart- 
ment of  her  majesty.  But  mark 
how  a  plain  tale  would  put  the 
slander  down.  At  Tunis  a  sur- 
geon was  taken  on  board,  and 
from  want  of  room  in  the  vessel, 
and  solely  for  his  accommodation, 
the  change  in  question  took  place, 
without  the  least  interference  on 
the  part  of  her  majesty.  It  was 
done,  in  fact,  by  her  majesty's 
attendants,  without  any  concert 
with  her.  With  regard  to  sleep- 
ing under  the  tent  on  deck,  it 
would  be  proved  that  at  half  a 
yard  from  it  was  stationed  the 
steersman,  who  was  constantly  on 
the  spot.  Why  was  not  this  man 
called  upon  ?  If  Majocchi  could, 
when  below,  hear,  as  he  said,  a 
noise  of  a  particular  descnption  in 
the  tent  above,  why  was  not  the 
steersman  called,  who  was  within 
half  a  yard  of  the  tent,  and  must 
have  heard  it  infinitely  better  I  It 
would,  besides,  be  proved,  that 
the  whole  crew  of  the  vessel  were 
in  the  habit,  at  all  hours,  by  day 
and  night,  of  passing  close  to  the 
tent,  and  that  an  officer  who  had 
the  charge  of  the  vessel,  and  who 
was  generally  on  deck  at  night, 
used  often  to  communicate  with 
her  majesty  during  the  night,  as 
to  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the 
progress  of  the  vessel ;  on  which 
occasions  he  was  always  at  liberty 
to  put  aside  any  part  of  the  can- 
vass of  the  tent  he  chose,  in  order 
to  speak  to  her  majesty.  The 
queen  did  not  sleep  in  bed  under 
the  tent  in  the  sense  usually  un* 
der stood ;  her  majesty  merely  re- 
posed under  an  awning  with  her 
clothes  on.  It  would,  he  said,  be 
further  shown,  that  the  communi- 
cation by  the  hatchway  between 
the  dsck  apd  the  diuing-ruom  be- 


low  was  contmually  open,  and  also 
that  there  were  several  nights 
during  the  voyage  when  Bergami 
did  not  repose  at  all  under  the 
tent.— Yes,  that  there  were  several 
nights  during  the  voyage  on  which 
Bergami  did  not  repose  at  all  un- 
der the  tent ;  for  it  was  necessary 
to  observe,  that  aftercertain  events 
which  had  happened  in  Italy,  and 
which  had  caused  an  apprehension 
in  her  majesty's  mind  for  her  per- 
sonal safety,  she  had  never  after- 
wards  taken  repOse  without  some 
person  to  guard  and  protect  her. 
Why,  then,  were  not  some  others 
of  the  crew,  and  above  all,  why 
were  not  the  steersman,  and  the 
officer  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
vessel,  called  as  witnesses,  who 
must  have  known  so  much  better 
than  Majocchi  what  did  actually 
take  place  ? 

The  learned  counsel  nert  re- 
quested the  attention  of  their  lord- 
ships to  the  events  at  Naples.  On 
the  eventful  night  when  the  adul- 
terous intercourse  was  said  to  have 
commenced — the  bridal  night- 
it  would  be  proved  that  the  queen 
did  not,  as  sworn  by  Dumont,  re- 
turn early,  but  remained  till  the 
spectacle  was  over,  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  j  that 
young  Austin  had  been  dismissed 
to  sleep  in  a  separate  apartment 
weeks  before  that  time ;  and  that 
the  masquerade  dress,  in  which  her 
majesty  appeared  as  the  genius  of 
history,  so  far  from  being  inde- 
cent, was  what  the  character  re* 
quired,  chaste,  sober,  and  demure. 
The  course  of  evidence  now 
brought  the  learned  gentleman  to 
Carlsruhe.  Barbara  Kresse  had 
laid  the  time  of  the  incident  she 
swore  to  at  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  but  it 
would  be  proved,  that  at  no  time 
during 
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during  the  qneen's  stay  at  Carls- 
ruhe  had  her  majesty  and  Ber- 
gami  an  opportunity  of  bein^  to* 
gether  at  that  period  of  any  night« 
The  learned  gentleman  said  he 
would  not  only  prove  the  dress  of 
Bergami  to  be  such  as  he  had  stat- 
ed by  two  witnessesybut  he  would 
adduce  eTidence  respecting  Kress, 
which    would    prove,    her    not 
only  unfit  to  be  credited  to  deprive 
a  queen  of  her  riehts,  but  eren  to 
strip  the  wing  ot  a  sparrow  of  a 
single  feather.  He  would  take  the 
circumstance  respecting  Bergami 
^oinjg;  to  Inspruck  for  a  passport, 
and  he  vvould  prove  that  the  queen 
did  go  to  bed,  but  in  all  the  clothes 
she  had  on  during  the  day,  and 
that  on  account  of  the  little  Ger- 
man inn  being  blocked  up  with 
snow.     He  would  prove   by  a 
witness  who  accompanied  Berga- 
mi, that  on  their  return  they  were 
both  busily  employed  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  journey,  and  that  the 
witness  was  more  than  once  in  the 
Toom  of  the  queen  to  receive  or- 
ders.    He  would  prove  this  by 
four  witnesses,  all  of  whom  could 
speak  to  the  fact.   He  would  now 
take  the  foul  assertion  of  Sacchi  as 
to  what  passed  during  the  iour- 
ney,  where,  he  said,  he  had  two 
or  three  times  looked  into  the  car- 
riage, as  if  to  make  ^^assurance 
doubly  sure''  as  to  the  indecencies 
|ie  had  detailed.    Now  he  would 
prove,  that  the  queen  on  that  very 
occasion  travelled  in  a  landau, 
that  there  were  no  curtains  to  be 
drawn  belonging  to  it  i  he  would 
further  prove  that  Sacchi  was  not 
the  courier  on  that  journey,  but 
that  another  person,  who  would 
be  brought  forward,  was  the  cou- 
rier ;  and  this  would  be  corrobo* 
rated  by  a  person  who  was  in  the 
carriage  at  that  very  time,  and 


would  also  negative  those  indo- 
cencies  which  he  would  not  name« 
He  next  would  nodce  Dumont's 
assertion  as  to  the  bed*room  bebg 
changed  at  the  villa  d'£ste,  change 
ed  ofcourse,  as  all  was  wished  to 
be  proved,  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
thering the  adulterous  intercourse. 
He  would  prove  that  the  bed^room 
used  by  the  queen  smoked  so  much 
in  winter  as  to  be  insufferable,  and 
that  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
another,  which  was  found  at  the 
very  utmost  extremity  of  the  sit* 
ting  apartments  the  queen  uscudlv 
occupied;  in consequenceof  which 
the  queen  was  obliged,  in  going 
from  her  bed«zoom  to  her  sitting- 
room,  to  go  the  whole  tour  of  the 
house.  To  obviate  this,  a  door 
(not  a  new  door,  but  an  old  door) 
was  opened,  which  rendered  the 
communication  ten  times  nearer. 
With  respect  to  the  bathing  in 
the  Brezzia,  which  he  scarcely 
thought  it  necessary  to  notice,  the 
Brezzia  was  a  mountain  stream, 
dry  in  summer,  and  rapid  in  win- 
ter, and  it  would  be  proved  that 
in  winter  it  would  be  as  agreeable 
for  bathing  as  in  the  current  at 
London  bridge,  and  in  summer 
like  attempting  tobathe  on  the  top 
of  it. 

He  would  only  notice  one  case 
move,  and  it  was  one  which  his 
learned  friends  had  challengedhim 
to  rebut ;  it  was  the  antediluvian 
story  of  Rag^zoni.  He  would 
prove  that,  situated  as  this  man 
was  when  he  said  he  saw  the  queen 
and  Bergami  amusin?  themselves 
so  indecently  with  the  statues  of 
our  first  parents,  he  could  no  more 
see  them,  than  he  (Mr.  Williams) 
could,  from  the  place  where  he 
then  stood,  see  into  the  interior  of 
St.  Paul*s.  He  would  prove  that 
t;his  fellow  Raggazoni»  like  his 
partners 
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partners  m  crime,  was  guilty  of 
perjury. 

The  counsel  then  animadverted 
on  the  whole  evidence,  which,  he 
saidy  was  completely  shaken,  and 
uaworthy  of  tiie  slightest  credit. 
The  joumal  kept  by  the  schem- 
ing cnambermaidy  during  travels 
or   the  queen,  had  furnished  the 
data  on  whi£h  the  superstucture 
of   falshood    and    perjury   had 
been   erected.     He   would   call 
the  attention  of  their  lordships  to 
two  witnesses  whom    he  would 
draw  from  the  quiver  of  his  oppo« 
nents.    He  would  call  captains 
Pechel  and   Briggs,  two  gentle- 
men whom  dieir  lordships  must 
believe.      Captain    Pechel,  with 
some  slight  grounds  of  o£fencebe« 
tween  the  queen  and  him,  spoke 
nothing    against    her.  ^  Captain 
Briggs  spoke  decidedly  in  favour 
of  her.    And  was  it  to  be  believ* 
ed,  if  this  passion  of  the  queen  was 
such  as  had  been  described,  a  pas* 
sion  which  sought  its  gratification 
in  the  market-place  and  on  ship- 
board, that  die  queen  should  have 
passed  three  weeks  on  board  the 
ship  of  the  gallant  captain  with- 
out betraying  it?      He  begged 
their   lordships    to   consider  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  in 
which  disa£Fection  stalked  abroad 
unmasked,  and  not  to  cast  a  light- 
ed fire-brand  of  anti-monarchical 
tendency  into  a  magazine  ready 
to  explode.    The  learned  gentle- 
man concluded  by  expressing  a 
hope  that  these  disgraceful  pro- 
ceedings would  not  be  pushed  to 
their  utmost  extent,  on  such  taint- 
ed, peijured  evidence  as  had  been 
adduced  at  their  bar;  but  that 
the  judgement  of  their  lordships 
would  be  such  as  to  remove  ani- 
mositieSf  and,   perad venture,  by 
good  fortune,  still  maintain  the 


peace  of  the  country.  This  (said 
the  learned  gentleman)  is  the  se- 
cond wish  of  my  heart ;  the  first  is, 
that  at  all  the  hazards,  and  rev 

gardless  of  all  other  consequences, 
ie  cause  of  substantial   justice 
may  triumph. 

Colonal  St.  Leger,  chamberlain 
to  the  queen,  the  earl  of  Guilford, 
and  lady  Charlotte  Litidsey,  one 
of  her  majesty's  ladies  of  the 
bedchamber,  were  first  examined  : 
they  bore  evidence  to  the  proprie- 

Sof  conduct  of  the  queen  and  to 
e  respectable  character  and  man-* 
ners  or  Bergami. 

October  6.— Lady  C  Lindsey, 
on  her  cross-examination,  admitted 
that  she  had  heard  reports  injurious 
to  the  queen's  character  s  and  that 
a  letter  to  her  from  her  brother 
lord  Guilford  on  that  subject,  had 
had  some  imfluence  over  her,  in 
inducing  her  to  leave  the  queen^ 
This  letter  she  could  not  find. 

lK>rd  Ijandaff  was  next  examine 
ed  I  while  he  visited  the  queen  in 
Italy  he  saw  nothing  improper  in 
her  conduct. 

The  honourable  Keppel  Craven, 
vice  chamberlain  to  tne  queen, 
spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  Ber- 
gami's  propriety  of  behaviour;  and 
stated  expressly  that  he  never  saw 
any  thing  unbecoming  pass  be- 
tween the  queen  and  him. 

Sir  William  Gell,  another  of  her 
majesty's  vice  chamberlains,  gave 
evidence  to  the  same  effect. 

The  ch  aracter  given  to  Bergami 
by  sir  William  w^s  one  highly  ho- 
nourable to  him.  He  described  him 
as  a  man  of  the  most  gentlemanly 
manners,  modest,  unassuming,  and 
unobtrusive  in  his  conduct,  and  as 
a  person  with  whom  be  (sir  Wil- 
liam) felt  not  the  least  objection 
to  share  the  duties  belonging  to 
the  office  of  her  majesty's  cham- 
berlain. 
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berlain*  The  countess  of  Oldi 
also  came  in  for  a  share  of  sir  Wil- 
liam's commendation.  He  de- 
scribed her  as  a  woman  of  interest* 
ing  manners,  yerj  lady-like,  mo- 
dest, and  by  no  means  yulgar.  All 
the  witnesses  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  general  conduct  of 
her  royal  highness,  and  strongly 
denied  that  the  least  unbecommg 
familiarity  had  ever  existed  be- 
tween her  and  Bergami. 

October  7.— W.  Carrington  had 
been  valet  to  sir  W.  Gell  nine 
years.  He  attended  sir  William 
to  Naples  in  1814,  and  lived  in 
the  queen's  house.  He  knew  Ma- 
jocchi,  and  heard  him  speak  of 
baron  Ompteda's  olots.  In  con« 
sequence  of  this,  Majocchi  under- 
went a  severe  cross-examination, 
in  which  he  stated  that  he  did  not 
remember  having  told  Carrington, 
that  baron  Ompteda  had  employ- 
ed persons  to  get  possession  of  the 
keys  of  the  princess,  in  order  to 
have  false  ones  made,  nor  any 
thing  to  that  e£Fect ;  nor  that  a 
person  had  been  discharged  out  of 
the  princess's  service  for  having 
confessed  that  he  had  been  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose  |  and  that 
he  had  never  told  any  person  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  prohibition  of 
the  princess  against  taking  any 
notice  of  Ompteda,  he  would  have 
killed  him  like  a  dog.  Carrington 
was  then  called,  and  directly  and 
positively  contradicted  Majocchi, 
stating,  that  all  this  conversation 
thus  denied  by  Majocchi,  had 
taken  place  between  him  and  wit- 
ness. 

John  Whitcomb  was  valet  to  Mr. 
Craven,  had  fi  equently  been  in  ma* 
demoiselle  X)umont*s  room  by  her 
invitation,  no  other  person  being 
present,  and  the  door  locked  and 
bolted.  Witness  remembered  th? 


situation  of  the  qneen^  and  Ber- 
gami's  rooms  at  Naples.  He  said 
Siat  the  queen*s  room  was  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  yards  from 
Bergami's,  and  the  only  commu* 
nication  between  them  was  a  pass- 
age in  which  were  the  rooms  of 
Dr.  Holland,  Hicronymus,  and 
Mr.  Austin. 

John  Jacob  Sicard  had  served 
the  queen  21  years  as  cook,  and 
went  there  by  his  present  majesty*! 
orders.  He  appointed  the  room 
in  which  Bergami  slept  at  Naples, 
without  the  knowledge  or  interfer- 
ence of  her  majesty,  whose  man- 
ners towards  her  servants  were 
kind  even  to  a  fault,  and  extended 
to  all.  He  had  occasion  to  walk 
with  the  queen  many  a  time,  when 
she  was  most  condescending. 

October  9.— This  day  were  ex- 
amined Dr.  Holland,  who  left 
England  with  her  majesty  in 
1814  J  Mr  Mills,  a  resident  at 
Rome  in  1817,  who  frequently 
visited  her  majesty ;  colonel  J. 
Toulier,on  the  staff  of  the  viceroy 
of  Italy  ;  Carlo  Forti,  courier  to 
her  majesty  in  1817  ;  and  lieut- 
enant John  Flynn,  R.  N.  who  had 
the  command  of  the  polacre  in 
1815.  They  severally  testified  to 
the  propriety  of  her  majesty's  con- 
duct. Carlo  Forti,  in  referring 
to  the  evidence  of  Sacchi,  stated 
that  on  the  journey  from  Rome 
to  Senigaglia,  Sacchi  set  out  two 
hours  before  her  royal  highness. 
His  business  was  to  order  horses 
and  pay  for  the  horses.  Witness 
always  travelled  on  horseback, 
and  rode  close  beside  her  royal 
highnesses  carriaj^e.  On  the  jour- 
ney to  Senigaglia  no  one  accom* 
panied  her  royal  highness's  car- 
riage but  witness.  In  this  journey 
the  landaulet  was  occupied  by  the 
princessi  Bergamii  coonteis  Oldi, 

and 
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and  little  Victoriney  who  sat  very 
often  on  the  knee  of  the  princess. 
The  countess  of  Oldi  sat  in  the 
middle ;  but  falling  ill  at  Loretto, 
her  place   (in  the  middle)   was 
taken  by  Dumont.    After  leaving 
Rome,  Oldi  was  always  in  the 
carriage  with  the  princess,  and 
always  in  the  middle.    Witness 
never  saw  Bergami  kiss  the  prin- 
cess on  taking  leave,  or  any  diing 
of  that  sort,    On  such  occasions 
he  would  kiss  her  hand  (as  wit- 
ness and  other  members  of  the 
suite    were  accustomed   to   do) 
with  much  respect.    Lieutenant 
Flynn  also  said,  that  he  remained 
on  board  the  polacre  the  whole  of 
the  time  with  her  royal  highness. 
He  knew  the  bed-rooms  of  her 
royal  highness  and  Bergami.    It 
was  impossible  for  persons  lying 
in  the  beds  in  those  rooms  to  see 
each  other.    Lieutenaj^t    Flynn, 
in  his  cross-examination  on  Tues- 
day* hesitated  and-  prevaricated 
very  much,  and  at  last  fainted  a- 
way.     On  his  recovery  his  exami- 
nation was  concluded.    Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Fri- 
day, were  occupied  with  the  ex- 
aminations of  lieutenant  Hownam 
(who  joined  the  party  of  her  royal 
highness  in  1815),  and  Giuseppe 
Gaolino.    The  former  spoke  very 
much  in  favour  of  her  majesty, 
and  denied  the  contiguity  of  Qer- 
gami's  room  to  that  of  his  royal 
mistress,  either  at  Villa  d'Este,  or 
on  any  other  occasion*    He  how- 
ever, after  some  hesitation,  ad- 
mitted that  Bergami  slept  under 
the  same  tent  with  the  princess  of 
Wales  on  board  the  polacre.    He 
never  saw  her  royal  highness  sit- 
ting on  a  gun  with  Bergami,  or 
Bergami's  arms  round  her  royal 
highness  ;  neyer  saw  the  one  kiss 
the  other.  He  recollected  a  dance 


performed  by  Mahomet ;  it  origi- 
nated in  a  sort  of  quarrel  that  this 
Arab  had  with  the  doctor.  He 
was  sick  on  board,  and  the  doctor 
wanted  to  give  him  some  physic, 
and  he  would  not  take  it ;  and 
afterwards  he  used  to  laugh  at  the 
doctor  and  ridicule  him  in  this 
dance. — ^There  was  nothing  inde- 
cent in  this  dance  more  than  in  a 
Spanish  bolero,  or  in  the  negro 
dance.  Evidence  was  adduced  in 
contradiction  of  the  story  told  by 
one  of  the  witnesses  against  the 
queen,  respecting  the  Adam  and 
Eve  scene  in  the  grotto  at  Villa 
d'Este.  It  was  asserted,  that  those 
figures  were  not  visible  to  a  person 
standing  in  the  position  which  the 
witness  stated  himself  to  have 
occupied  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  they 
had  been  removed  to  another  part 
of  the  building,  and  the  whole  of 
the  alterations  in  the  grotto  com- 
pleted, ten  days  prior  to  the  return 
of  the  princess  from  her  Levant 
voyage.  Giuseppe  Gaolino,  mas- 
ter mason  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  at- 
tested to  the  becoming  conduct  of 
her  majesty. 

October  14.— This  day,  Mr. 
Powell,  of  the  Milan  commission, 
assistant  solicitor  to  the  agent?  for 
the  bill,  who  had  admitted  the  day 
before  that  he  had  sent  ofFRas- 
telli,  al^ough  he  had  been  present 
in  the  house  when  an  order  was 
made  that  none  of  the  witnesses 
should  be  sent  out  of  the  country, 
was  further  examined  a«  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  Ras» 
telli  was  sentofF.  Besides  the  ob- 
ject of  i|uieting  the  fears  of  the 
friends  of  the  Italian  witnesses,  it 
appeared  from  Mr.  Powell's  evi- 
dence, that  Rastelli  was  also  sent 
as  a  courier,  to  get  some  papers  le- 
galized which  were  to  be  produ- 
ced in  support  of  the  bill  of  pains 
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and  penaltiet.  Mr.  Planta,  of  the 
forei^  office,  was  subsequently 
examined  as  to  the  passport  grant- 
ed to  RasteUi. 

Theexaminationofthewitnesses 
for  the  defence  having  been  re* 
suRiedy  Felippe  Pomi,  who  has 
lived  for  several  years  at  the  Baro- 
nay  deposed  to  his  having  been 
tampered  with  by  RasteUi,  to  in* 
duce  him  to  appear  aeainst  her 
majesty.  Rastelh  visited  the  place 
in  company  with  Dumont,  and 
commenced  his  practices  upon 
Pomi  with  giving  him  a  gratuity 
of  40  francs.  It  was  proposed  to 
examine  the  witness  as  to  similar 
ofiers  having  been  made  to  him 
by  a  person  named  Ruganti ;  but 
this  was  objected  to. 

October  16.— Mr.  Brougham 
proceeded  with  his  evidence  in 
contradiction  of  RasteUi.  The 
examination  of  the  witness  Pomi 
was  frequently  interrupted  by  the 
objections  of  the  attorney  and 
solicitor  general,  as  to  the  decla- 
rations of  Ruganti ;  and,  in  ge- 
neral, the  house  decided  in  favour 
of  the  objections  taken  by  the 
learned  counsel.  October  17  and 
1 8.  The  proceedings  were  exclu- 
sively connned  to  a  discussion  as 
to  the  admissibility  of  evidence 
respecting  acts  of  corruption  al* 
leged  to  have  been  committed  by 
Vilmarcati  and  Ruganti.  Two 
questions  on  this  subject  were  re- 
ferred to  the  judges. 

October  19.— The  opinion  of 
the  judges  as  to  the  evidence 
ofiered  with  regard  to  Ruganti 
and  Vilmarcati,  was  adverse  to 
its  admissibility,  under  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  evidence  observed 
in  the  courts  below,  in  cases  of  a 
-criminal  prosecution.  With. re* 
gard  to  the  question  proposed,  as 
to  general  evidence  of a^conspiracy. 


which  mijght,  in  its  retolts,  tmpli* 
cate  a  prmcipal  agent,  the  judges 
were  of  opinion^  that  such  evidence 
would  be  admitted  in  the  courts 
below,  under  a  strong  probability 
of  the  conspiracy  being  ultimately 
so  brought  home. 

Pomarti,  clerk  to  Codazzi,  her 
majesty's  advocate,  deposed  to 
having,  at  difierent  times,furtively 
supplied  Vilmarcati  widi  papers 
relative  to  her  majesty's  attiairs$ 
that  the  last  paper  he  so  furnished 
was  a  list  of  the  witnesses  for  her 
majesty's  defence  ;  and  that  he 
had,  at  various  times,  been  re- 
warded for  his  corrupt  services. 
He  further  stated,  that,  having 
confessed  his  iniquity,  he  had  been 
turned  o£F  by  Codazzi,  and  that 
he  now  spontaneously  came  for- 
ward to  give  evidence,  as  the  only 
means  in  his  power  of  compensat- 
ing for  the  imury  which  her  ma- 
testy  might  have  sustained  from 
nis  infamous  breach  of  trust.  An- 
other  witness,  Antonio  Maoni,  was 
examined  as  to  further  alleged  cor- 
rupt proceedings  on  the  part  of 
the  Milan  commission,  or  its  a- 
gents. 

October  20  and  21 — ^The  chief 
part  of  Friday  was  consumed  in 
dicussing  points  as  to  the  mode  of 
future  proceeding  on  the  subject 
of  the  biU  of  pains  and  penalties. 
The  judges  having  decided  that 
evidence  as  to  the  declarations  of 
^Sacchi  could  not  be  received  unless 
Sacchi  was  first  caUed  back,  and 
Mr.  Brougham  now  declining  to 
caU  him,  he  closed  for  the  present 
this  head  of  defence.  The  mar- 
quis of  Lansdown  proposed  that 
their  lordships  should  direct  Mr. 
Powell  to  produce  the  correspond- 
ence between  himself  and  colonel 
Browne,  on  the  subjectof  Rastelli's 
mission,  when  a  division  took 
place, 
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places  and  the  motion  for  the  |>ro- 
duction  of  thepaperS)  and  referring 
them  to  a  select  committee,  was 
carried.  After  some  further  dis- 
cussion as  to  points  of  form,  Mr* 
Brougham  called  colonel  Oliviere, 
who  for  some  time  was  joint  cham« 
berlain  to  her  majesty  with  Ber* 
gami ;  his  examination  occupied 
me  remainder  of  the  day*  This 
the  latter  gentleman  confirmed 
the  assertion  of  Carlo  Forti  as  to 
having  been  the  courier* 

October  24*— Mr.  Denmanrose 
to  sum  up  the  defence  x— > 

My  lords — ^in  the  conduct  of  a 
case  of  as  great  importance  and 
magnitude  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot 
of  an  advocate  to  conduct,  it  is 
▼ery  necessary  to  request  a  great 
portion  of  indulgence.  An  ample 
share  of  that  indulgence,  of  which 
I  stand  so  much  m  need,  might 
possibly  be  afforded  here,  from 
the  somewhat  sudden  manner  in 
which  I  am  called  upon  to  my 
very  arduous  task.  Certainly, 
after  the  proposal  of  my  learned 
friend  for  delay,  until  the  arrival 
of  colonel  Browne,  I  had  no  reason 
to  expect  that,  besides  that  gentle- 
man, but  one  solitary  witness  would 
be  produced,  and  was  therefore 
prepared  rather  to  keep  my  atten- 
tion close  to  adverse  testimony 
than  for  so  sudden  a  commence- 
ment of  my  present  address.  I, 
however,  render  no  complaint; 
because,  from  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  this  important  case 
was  opened,  I  should  have  been 
deficient  indeed,  if  I  had  not  paid 
gr^t  attention  to  the  proceedings, 
and  reasonably  prepared  myself 
for  the  task  assigned  to  me.  There- 
fore,'with  your  lordships'  leave,  I 
wQl  proceed  to  recapitulate  the 
facts  which  have  been  advanced 
in  evidence ;  but  I  cannot  do  this 


with  satisfaction  to  myself,  my 
lords,  without  expressing  my  eam^ 
est  hone  that  all  unusual  warmth 
of  address,  or  too  great  vehemen- 
cy  of  expression,  may  be  attribute 
ed  to  the  right  cause.  There  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  a  tone  and 
a  temper  occasionally  apparent 
which  can  be  excused  only  by  the 
extreme  importance  and  magni- 
tude of  the  case.  We  have  some- 
times been  accused,  my  lords,  of 
extraordinary  and  unnecessary 
imputations,  and  illiberal  insinua- 
tions ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive, that  in  the  interlocutory 
protests  and  debates  which  have 
passed  in  the  course  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, there  should  not  have 
been  introduced  a  tone  and  a  tem- 
per for  which  some  apology  was 
requisite ;  but  no  other  was  re« 
quired  than  the  great  magnitude  * 
of  this  important  case,  and  the 
tremendous  consequences  to  the 
individual  and  the  country,  and 
the  deep  anxiety  which  an  advo- 
cate must  experience  in  coming 
to  It. 

We  have  been  charged  with 
making  use  of  invective,  declama- 
tion, and  violence,  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  an  effect,  not  in,  but 
out  of  doors ;  nay,  I  must  beg 
leave  to  state,  that  my  learned 
friend  seemed  to  think^  that  on 
some  occasions  we  had  borne  too 
hard  upon  him ;  but  I  must  dis- 
claim all  intention  of  bearing  up- 
on him,  or  casting  any  imputation 
upon  his  honour  and  character; 
and,  therefore,  if  from  what  fell 
from  me  yesterday,  he  seemed  to 
think  that  I  questioned  his  veraci- 
ty, I  beg  to  say,  that  if  any  thmg 
which  dropped  from  me  could  be 
clothed  with  such  a  supposition, 
and  could  seem  to  warrant  such  an 
aisertion,  I  unequivocally  retract 
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it  before  the  assembly,  in  the  face 
of  which  it  was  made  j  and  I  am 
sorry  that  any  language  of  mine 
should  have  led  to  such  a  mistake. 
I  have  no  intention  of  giving  un- 
easiness in  any  quarter;  but  I 
must  say  I  have  felt  it  deeply,  and 
often,  in  the  course  of  this  pro- 
ceeding. Therefore,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  a  man  not  to  ask  indul- 
fence  for  any  warmth  he  may 
ave  expressed,  because  our  illus^ 
trious  client  has,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  her  first  setting  foot  in 
'  this  country,  been  the  victim  of 
the  most  cruel  oppression  and  the 
most  dreadful  and  irreparable 
wrong.  That  galling  recollec- 
tion has  attended  us  through  the 
whole  of  these  proceedings  j  it 
must  be  our  excusefor  any  warmth 
into  which  we  may  have  been  be- 
trayed, and,  therefore,  without 
any  further  apology,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the 
case.  But,  my  lords,  while  I  dis- 
claim all  personal  imputation  on 
my  learned  friend,  I  claim  the 
right  of  adverting  to  his  conduct 
as  an  advocate,  for,  from  the 
conduct  of  the  advocate,  we  col- 
lect not  only  the  impressions  of 
his  mind,  but  also  the  nature  of 
the  instructions  under  which  he 
was  acting,  and  tlie  spirit  under 
which  the  prosecution  is  conduct- 
ed ;  and  I  must  here  call  your 
lordships'  attention  to  the  spirit  of 
the  case  which  my  learned  friend 
has  the  misfortune  to  direct— the 
weight  of  which  has  more  than 
once  pressed  him  down ;  a  case 
which  nothing  within  the  scope  of 
purchase  —  nothing  within  the 
scope  of  human  ambition-*-could 
have  in4uced  me  to  purchase.  I 
speak  cf  tlie  office  which  my 
learned  friend  has  undertaken  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  bill  of  pains 


and  penalties,  to  divorce  and  de^ 
grade  the  wife  of  the  king  of  En- 
gland* 

In  order  to  see  the  nature  o! 
the  proof  brought  forward  in  sup- 
port of  this  charge,  we  must  look 
to  the  nature  of  the  charge  itself. 
I  must  therefore  again  refer  to 
the  mode  of  the  indictment.  [The 
learned  counsel  recapitulated  here 
the  preamble  of  the  bill.]  I  am 
aware,  my  lords,  that  you  are  un- 
der the  second  reading  of  this 
bill;  and  that  I,  in  addressing 
your  lordships,  have  merely  to 
apply  myself  to  the  nature  of  the 
proof  brought  forward  in  support 
of  the  allegations  laid  in  that  pre- 
amble. It  has  been  stated,  and 
the  whole  preamble  goes  to  charge 
it,  and  it  has  indeed  been  proved, 
that  Bergami  had  been  in  a  me- 
nial situation  in  the  service  of  her 
royal  highness, and  had  been  after- 
wards promoted.  It  is  true  also 
that  several  of  his  relations  were 
taken  into  the  service  of  her  royal 
highness.  It  is  true^  too,  that 
Bergami  received  several  marks 
of  Mvour,  bestowed  both  upon 
himself  and  his  family. 

In  the  preamble  of  the  bill  you 
are  told  that  he  obtained  titles 
and  orders;  but  it  should  have 
been  shown  that  these  titles  and 
orders  had  been  procured  for  him 
by  her  royal  highness.  All  that 
you  have  heard  is,  that  at  one  pe- 
riod he  was  without  titles,  and  that 
at  a  subsequent  one  he  possessed 
them.  But  there  has  not  been  a 
tittle  of  evidence  to  show  how  he 
obtained  them,  or  that  her  royal 
highness  was,  in  any  way,  inistru- 
mental  in  procuring  them  for  him, 
except,  indeed,  that  she  conferred 
upon  him  a  pretended  order  of 
knighthood,  which  she  is  said  to 
have  instituted  without  any  legal 
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tight  or  aathority  so  to  do.    But» 
my  lords^  I  think,  before  this  part 
of  the  preamble  was  charged  as  a 
crime    against  her  majesty,  we 
oaght  to  have  heard  something 
to  prove  that  none  but  royal  per- 
sons had  a  right  to  institute  or- 
ders.  In  my  inquiry  I  have  found 
that  many  persons  have  done  so, 
not  possessing  sovereign  power. 
In  France  it  has  been  done  by 
individuals  not  so  gifted ;   and 
there  was,  I  recollect,  an  order 
instituted  by  three  brothers  who 
were    Italian ,  merchants    (their 
names  I  cannot  now  recollect) ; 
all  which  goes  to  show  that  there 
have  been  precedents  of  this  nature 
esublished  by  persons  below  the 
rank  of  royalty.    I  treat  this  part 
of  the  question  with  seriousness, 
my  lords,  because  it  is  so  created 
in  the  preamble  of  the  bill.    It  is 
charged  against  her  royal  hi^h. 
ness  as  one  of  the  acts  of  invasion 
of  the  royal  authority.     When 
this  is  the  first  instance  within  six 
centuries  of  a  European  princess 
visiting  the  holy  sepulchre,  there 
can  surely  be  no  crime  if  she,  de- 
lighted with  the  adventure  and 
struck  with  the  novelty   of  all 
around  her,  does  that  which  the 
duke  of  Orleans  and  the  duke  de 
Bourbon  have  done  before  her— - 
institute  an  order  of  knighthood 
to  reward  those  who  accompanied 
her.    I  can  hardly  suppose  that 
this  can  be  visited  with  any  pecu- 
liar severity  agamst  her  royal  high- 
ness, though  it  is  the  charge  a* 
gainst  her,  which  has  been  best 
proved. 

My  lordSf  I  believe  that  I  have 
dwelt  longer  on  this  point  than  it 
reqiMi«^S  but  as  it  is  alleged  as 
an  offence  that  my  client  institu- 
ted an  order,  I  thought  it  mv  duty 
not  to  slightly  haq^te  this  cnan;ei 
1820. 


but  to  satisfactorily  show  to  your 
lordships,  as  I  trust  I  have,  that 
the  chsu-ge  ought  not  to  have  been 
in  the  preamble  of  the  bill. 

Nowcomes,mylords,thecharee 
of  adulterous  intercourse;  and  the 
real  question  for  your  lordships' 
consideration  is,  whether  an  adul- 
terous intercourse  has  taken  place 
between  her  majesty,  the  queen  o- 
this  realm,  and  Bartolomeo  Berf 
gami ;  and  also  whether  that  aduL 
tery  took  place  under  such  circum* 
stances  as  to  bring  scandal  and 
disgrace  upon  the  royal  family  in 
the  eyes  ot  Europe,  as  is  alleged 
in  the  preamble  of  the  bill.  You 
know,  my  lords,  that  when  the 
bill  was  brought  in,  we  were  left 
totally  in  the  dark  as  to  the  place 
where,  and  the  time  when,  diis 
adulterous  intercourse  took  place, 
and  I  had  no  other  guide  but  the 
attorney  general's  opening  speech 
for  the  specification  of  the  charges, 
for  it  was  impossible  I  could  learn 
any  thine  from  the  bill  itself. 

I  shalfnow,  therefore,  my  lords, 
apply  my  arguments  and  observa- 
tions to  that  speech,  and  I  shall 
compare  the  evidence  offered  at 
your  lordships*  bar  with  that  state- 
ment, and  show  how  far  it  has 
been  proved  or  disproved.  The 
first  count,  my  lords,  or  rather  the 
first  overt  act  of  high  treason,  set 
forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill, 
is  that  of  adulterous  intercourse. 
In  the  opening  the  attorney  gene- 
ral entered  into  a  series  of  charges, 
applying  epithets  to  her  majesty, 
and  to  her  servants,  likely  to  af- 
fect and  make  a  very  strong  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  or  their 
lordships.  And  what  was  his  an« 
disguised  statement  of  her  majes- 
ty's conduct  on  the  first  night  that 
like  arrived  at  Naples  ?  lie  said 
that  on  that  night  he  shouldprove 
S  .    to 
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to  the  satisfaction  of  the  minds  of 
their  lordships,  that  adultery  had 
been  committed  by  her  majesty 
with  Bergami.  I  will  give  you 
his  own  statement:  **Onthatnight," 
said  the  attorney  general,  <<  her 
ftiajesty  ordered  her  paramour  to 
sleep  in  a  room  adjoining  to  her 
own,  that  she  might  have  easy  ac- 
cess to  him,  he  having  up  to  that 
time  always  slept  at  a  distance 
from  her.  William  Austin,  a 
child  about  seven  years  of  age, 
tirho  till  that  night  slept  in  her 
majesty's  apartment,  was  remov- 
ed to  another  room  to  sleep,  to 
enable  them  to  carry  on  the  aduU 
terous  intercourse  now  the  subject 
of  these  proceedings.  Her  ma- 
jesty returned  early  that  night  from 
the  opera,  and  was  seen  going  to 
the  room  of  Bergami;  and  she 
was  noticed  by  her  female  atten- 
dant (Dumont)  to  be  extremely 
agitated ;  and  next  morning  it 
was  observed  that  the  bed  of  her 
royal  highness  had  not  been  slept 
in/'  This  was  not  all,  he  furtlier 
said  "And  her  majesty  next  morn- 
ing did  not  leave  her  apartment 
till  it  was  very  late,  but  was  shut 
up  with  Bergami  in  the  cabinet ; 
and  although  persons  of  rank  call- 
ed upon  her,  yet  they  were  turned 
away  without  seeing  her,  they  were 
refused  admittance  to  her  pre- 
sence."— ^This  was  the  statement 
the  attorney  general  ventured  to 
make,  and  he  added  to  it  this  also 
— «<  Now,  my  lords,  if  such  are 
the  facts  which  I  shall  prove  in 
evidence, — and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  I  shall,— I  say,  my  lords,  if  I 
prove  these  charges  in  evidence, 
there  is  only  one  conclusion  to  be 
drawn,  and  that  is,  that  on  that 
night  an  adulterous  intercourse 
took  place/'— -Your  lordships  will 
see  presently  how  these  charges 


have  been  proved,  or  rather  dis* 
proved.  If  these  facts  had  occur* 
red— if  Bergami  had  been  permit- 
ted to  enjoy  the  unlawfiil  embraces 
of  his  royal  mistress,  would,  my 
lords,  his  behaviour  have  been 
what  it  has  been  proved  to  be  af- 
terwards towards  her  majesty? 
The  gentlemen  who  have  been  ex* 
amined  on  the  part  of  the  queen, 
sir  William  Gell  and  the  honour- 
able Keppel  Craven,  have  both 
sworn  that  his  behaviour  was  be^ 
coming  the  situation  he  filled; 
that  he  was  respectful  to  her  ma* 
jesty,  and  that  his  demeanour  was 
as  proper  as  it  could  possibly  be. 
If  this  person  had  done  that  with 
which  he  was  charged,  would  not 
he  have  been  forward,  impudent, 
and  familiar?  His  behaviour  to 
her  majesty  alone  gave  the  lie  to 
the  foul  charges. 

But,  my  lords,  if  I  shall  show 
that  it  has  been  proved,  that  instead 
of  her  royal  highness's  ordering 
Bergami's  bed*room  to  be  next  to 
hers,  the  arrangement  of  therooms 
was  made  by  uie  steward  Sicard ; 
and  that  the  alteration  was  after- 
wards made  in  consequence  of  the 
great  inconveniences'  to  the  suite, 
the  house  being  too  small ;  and 
that  Bergami  was  placed  near  the 
window  leading  into  the  garden, 
on  account  of  her  majesty  enter- 
taining apprehensions  of  danger, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
•  her  ;  if  it  is  proved  that  the  boy 
was  not  removed  to  allow  the  cri- 
minal indulgence  charged  in  the 
bill,  but  that  he  was  removed  in 
consequence  of  his  age,  which  was 
fourteen  years,  and  not  seven,  as 
the  attorney  general  said,  and  that 
her  majesty  had  been  temonstrt- 
ted  with  on  account  of  his  sleep- 
ing in  her  room,  and  that  befote 
.  her  majesty's  arrival  at  Ndples  ke 
.   - ' • had 
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had  slept  in  another  apartment 
whenever  there  was  room  for  him 
-^if  it  be  also  proved,  that  instead 
of  her  majesty  returning  early 
from  the  opera,  she  returned  very 
late,  and  that  sir  William  GeU 
accompanied  her  to  her  bed- 
room ;  and  if  there  is  no  proof  of 
Bergami  being  shut  up  with  her 
majesty  next  morning,  or  that  he 
was  in  the  same  room  during  the 
night ;  if  it  is  proved  that  no  per- 
son of  rank  visited  her  majesty 
next  morning,  who  were  kept  wait- 
ing, and  refused  admittance  to  her 
presence ;  then,  I  ask  your  lord- 
ships, where  are  the  proofs  of  cri* 
minal  intercourse  ? 

I  ask  your  lordships  to  dismiss 
the  evidence  of  Dumont  altoge^ 
ther.  I  ask  your  lordships,  when 
▼ou  find  all  her  evidence,  which 
is  known  to  other  persons,  com- 
pletely  disproved,  to  refuse  to  give 
any  credit  to  her  assertions,  which 
rest  solely  on  her  evidence,  and  are 
not  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
others ;  for  it  is  impossible  I  can 
brine  evidence  to  snow  the  falser 
hood  of  charges  which  she  says 
occurred  when  no  other  person 
was  present.  Dumont  said  that 
her  majesty,  on  her  return  from 
Ae  opera,  was  agitated ;  it  was 
what  any  person  might  have  said, 
without  fear  of  contradiction ;  but 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  was,  that 
her  majesty  was  so  in  love  with 
her  courier  that  she  relumed  early 
from  the  opera  to  gratify  a  crimi- 
nal passion  that  night.  My  lords, 
it  is  my  intention  to  refer  to  the 
evidence  and  statement  of  the  at- 
torney general,  distinctly  point  by 
point,  and  I  shall  think  it  a  serious 
fevour  of  any  of  your  lordship^;, 
if  I  should  pass  over  any  fact  with- 
out explaining  it,  that  you  would 
call  back  my  attention  to  that 


part;  of  course,  my  colleagues 
will  render  me  any  assistance;  but 
this  is  a  case  of  too  much  impor- 
tance to  allow  one  single  point  to 
go  unexplained  or  unproved, 
where  it  is  capable  of  disproof.  I 
shall  now  attempt  to  show  how 
false,  how  incredible,  how  unwor- 
thy of  belief,  are  the  facts  charged 
to  have  occurred  on  the  night  otthe 
opera  at  Naples. 

But,  first,  I  call  your  lordships' 
attention  to  the  evidence  of  Si- 
card.  He  proves  that  the  alter* 
ation  in  the  rooms  was  done  by 
his  sole  direction.  Mr.  Craven 
states,  in  pp.  537  and  543,  that 
Austin  was  removed  from  her  ma- 
jesty's apartment  before  she  arrived 
at  Naples.  In  pages  535  and  554, 
sir  W.  Gell  states  that  he  did  not 
return  from  the  opera  till  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he 
saw  her  majesty  to  her  chamber ; 
and  Dumont  says  in  her  evidence, 
that  it  was  early  when  she  return- 
ed from  the  opera,  not  more  than 
eight  o'clock.  There  is,  my  lords^ 
no  proof  whatever  of  Bergami 
being  locked  up  next  morning 
with  her  majesty,  or  of  his  break- 
fasting with  her,  but  the  contrary. 
There  is  no  proof  of  any  adulte- 
rous intercourse  having  taken  place 
on  that  night,  but  the  contrary  was 
most  clearly  established.  What 
did  Mr.Cravensay  in  his  evidenced 
He  was  asked  by  a  peer^— 

M  Were  the  manners  of  Berga- 
mi the  manners  of  a  gentleman  ?*^ 

His  answer  was  most  proper : 
he  replied — 

*«  When  he  was  a  courier  he 
acted  becoming  his  situation ;  and 
when  he  was  chamberlain  he  acted 
as  properly  in  that  capacity." 

Now,  my  lords,  as  to  the  stajte  of 

the  beds,  which  has  been  dwelt 

upon  so  much  by  the  other  side. 
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In  page25d»  Dumont  says,  that  no 
person  slept  in  the  travelling  hed^ 
Dut  the  great  hed>  on  the  follow- 
ing mornin^y  was  rumpled.  Now, 
mj  lords^  it  is  curious  to  know, 
and  I  should  like  for  Damont  to 
state,  where  her  majesty  slept,  for 
the  great  bed  had  no  sheets  upon 
it,  and  it  could  not  be  supposed 
that  her  majesty  slept  all  night 
outside  the  counterpane,  and  the 
travelling  bed  was  not  slept  on  at 
all.  My  lords,  when  Dumont 
states,  that  for  two  months  the 
little  bed  was  not  slept  upon  at 
all,  it  is  so  incredible  that  I  am 
sure  your  lordships  cannot  give 
credit  to  it ;  for  her  majesty  must 
have  slept  in  a  bed  somewhere; 
and  if  she  slept  in  fiergami's  bed 
all  that  time,  is  it  likely,  I  ask, 
that  a  female  would  be  so  foolish 
to  let  her  chambermaid  know  it  ? 
For  what  more  could  Dumont 
know  unless  she  had  been  present 
at  the  time  she  was  in  bed  with 
Bergami,  when  her  majesty  suffer- 
ed her  bed  to  be  unruffled  for  two 
months  together,  and  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  show  her  euilt  to 
her  chambermaid  ?  But  tnis  evi^- 
dence  rested  solely  on  Dumont's 
own  testimony,  and  was  complete- 
ly without  corroboration ;  and  after 
sne  had  been  contradicted  by  cre- 
dible persons  in  all  the  main  points 
of  her  evidence,  would  their  lord- 
ships believe  that  evidence,  which 
was  of  that  nature  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  bring  evidence  to  con- 
tradict it  ?  On  the  cross  examina- 
tion of  the  witness  Dumont,  by 
Mr.  Williams,  she  spoke  of  no- 
thing more  than  the  derangement 
of  tlie  bed ;  this  was  in  page  S14<. 
—But,  my  lords,  my  Teamed 
friends  must  have  been  instructed 
by  Dumont  that  an  adulterous  in- 
tercourse had  taken  place,  though 


she  did  not  venture  to- swear  it;**' 
My  learned  friends  in  favour  of 
this  proceeding  apologised  to  your 
lordships  for  not  proving  the  facts 
at  first,  but  their  apology  was  lu- 
dicrous; they  said  it  was  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  proof  in  such  cases* 
Your  lordships  know,  that  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  examination  of 
Dumont,  a  question  was  put 
by  a  noble  lord  to  her,  as  to  the 
bed,  which,  on  the  first  day,  she 
said  was  rumpled.  She  then,  for 
the  first  time,  said  that  there  were 
spots  or  stains  on  the  bed  1 

Now,  my  lords,  I  am  convinced 
that  you  cannot  possibly  believe 
her  evidence. — Why  did  not  she 
state  this  fact  on  the  first  day  i 
But  do  not  let  me  forget,  my  lords* 
that  when  she  saw  the  spots  on 
the  counterpane,  to  show  her  mo- 
desty and  ignorance  of  such  mat- 
ters, she  added,  that  she  did  not 
know  wha,t  the  spots  were !  My 
lords,  I  believe  there  never  yet  was 
a  case  in  which  the  charges  were 
so  completely,  so  efiectually,  and 
so  utterly  destroyed  and  disproved* 
Although  there  were  such  nume- 
rous facts  opened,  and  such  na« 
merous  circumstances  against  the 
queen  disclosed,  yet  it  was  three 
weeks  before  they  could  make  the 
least  impression  against  her.  (The 
learned  counsel  then  referred  to  an 
article  from  the  Quarterly  Review,, 
Just  published^  which  was  most 
applicable  to  her  majesty's  situa- 
tion.) My  lords,  the  in&moui 
and  diabolical  intentions  against 
her  majesty,  and  the  wicked  re- 
ports circulated,  have  had  their 
effect ;  yet  I  trust,  and  sanguinely, 
they  will  be  disproved,  to  the  en« 
tire  satisfaction  of  your  lordships  ; 
yet  the  vile  reports,  the  infa- 
mous insinuations  and  abominable 
chsurges,  however  satL^ictorily 
dearec^ 
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jtleired,  existing  wiH  be  a  pu- 
nishment to  her  majesty,  which 
no  time  and  no  circumstance 
can  completely  eradicate.  To 
continue :  On  the  arrival  of  her 
majesty  at  Naples,  it  was  said  that 
her  majesty  retired  for  one  hour 
and  a  half  to  a  small  cabinet  with 
Bergami.  There  was  no  proof 
of  tnis,  and  in  summing  up,  die 
attorney  general  said,  **  Can  any 
one  doubt  that  an  adulterous  in- 
tercourse took  place  ?*'  The  fact 
was,  that  the  charges  had  been 
completely  refuted;  and  never 
was  a  case  brought  into  a  court  of 
justice  that  was  shown  to  be  so 
entirely  false  and  wicked. 

I  am,  my  lords,  surprised  that 
n^  learned  opponents  should  cling 
still  to  this  case,  when  all  the 
charges  but  one  have  been  shown 
to  be  utterly  false ;  and  that  one 
charge  is  such  a  one  that  rested 
solely  on  the  evidence  of  persons 
whose  evidence  could  not  be  be- 
lieved, unless  confirmed  by  good 
testimony.  At  the  masked  ball 
the  attorney  general  said  that  her 
majesty  went  into  a  room  with 
Bergami  to  change  her  dress,  which 
was  very  indecent  and  disgusting, 
to  another  Turkish  dress;  £at  Ber- 
gami was  dressed  as  a  Turk,  and 
that  they  went  again  to  the  ball  in 
these  dresses  ;  and  that  -Bergami 
returned  soon  after,  dissatisfied  at 
something  which  had  taken  place, 
and  her  majesty  soon  followed 
quite  disconcerted,  and  appeared 
to  be  hurt  at  the  way  in  which 
Bergami  had  been  treated.  This, 
my  lords,  is  incredible,  and  is  not 
to  be  believed  ;  if  a  female  wished 
to  act  criminally  in  the  manner  al- 
leged, would  she  have  taken  her 
servant  maid,  Dumont,  to  have 
witnessed  it  ?  If  she  wished  to  re- 
lire  from  a  ball  privately,  would 


she  have  taken  a  servant  maid  to 
become  an  evidence  of  her  guilt  ? 
I  cannot  disprove  that  Dumont 
did  not  go  up  stairs,  as  she  saysy 
because  she  has  sworn  that  no 
other  person,  except  her  majesty 
and  Bergami,  were  present.-— If 
she  was  on  the  stairs,  no  evidence 
has  been  brought  to  confirm  it ; 
and,  if  false,  no  one  can  be  brought 
to  disprove  it.  After  Dumont's 
three  years*  rehearsal  it  was  not  to 
be  supposed  that  he  should  cross 
examine  her  to  any  other  facts  than 
those  which  she  had  sworn  to  on 
her  examination  in  chief.  The 
fact  was,  that  like  a  friend  of  bis* 
who  framed  an  anecdote  of  an- 
other person,  so  Dumont  framed 
this  story  of  her  majesty,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  draw  any  thing 
but  falsehood  from  so  impure  a 
fountain;  and  the  more  she  had 
been  examined,  the  more  she 
would  have  invented  and  sworn 
against  her  majesty.  Dumont 
swore  her  majesty's  dress  was  in« 
decent,  and  yet  in  pages  552  and 
553,  sir  W.  Gell  and  Mr.  Craven 
swore  that  the  dress  was  not  at  all 
indecent ;  and  it  it  had  been,  they 
must  have  observed  it. 

Much  was  said  about  Bergami 
being  dressed  as  a  Turk ;  it  was 
proved,  however,  in  page  571, 
that  all  her  majesty's  domestics 
formed  a  group  around  her  in  the 
same  dress  at  the  ball.  There  was 
no  proof  of  Bergami  returning 
disappointed  and  mortified,  though 
the  solicitor  general  noticed  it  m 
summing  up ;  but  sir  W.  Gell's 
servant,  W.  Carrington,  proved 
that  Bergami  was  late  at  the  ball, 
with  other  servants,  assisting  the 
company  to  refreshments,  and 
walking  about.  And  as  to  her 
majesty's  Turkish  dress  in  the 
trow&ers,  how  was  that  explained  ^ 
S3  It 
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It  WW  iwomby  sir  W.  GeO.  that 
the  trowsen  were  nodiine  more 
than  her  usual  dress  sewn  mrough 
with  thread  at  the  bottom,  and 
not  any  thing  at  all  indecent. 
Next  comes,  my  lords,  the  walking 
arm*in-arm  with  Bergami  in  the 
garden  at  Naples.  Majocchi  is 
m  int  to  say  that  Bergami  kept 
a  key  of  the  garden ;  but  at  first 
he  did  not  see  them  walking  arm- 
Sn-arm.  Some  time  after,  in  page 
^BSf  he  is  again  asked  as  to  the 
walking  in  the  nrden  $  and  then 
he  says  he  saw  them  walking  arm- 
in-arm.  Dumont  is  the  next  per^ 
eon  who  states,  that  they  were 
arm4n-arm  in  tfaegaurden ;  and  this 
Mrden,  my  lordS;,  is  supposed  to 
oe  a  dark  mysterious  pisuce,  con- 
cealed from  me  view  of  every  eye. 
Sir  W.  Gell  and  Mr.  Crayen  say, 
that  the  garden  was  seen  from 
every  part  of  the  mansion  ;  it  was 
open,  and  sir  W.  Gell  says  that  he 
«aw  her  majesty,  on  one  occasiont 
in  the  garden,  and  Bergami  walk- 
ing at  a  distance,  and  he  caution- 
edher  majesty,  for  he  knew  that 
spies  were  about,  and  her  conduct 
would  be  misconstrued;  and  he 
proves  that  her  majesty  had  Ber- 
gami with  her  to  give  orders  to 
me  workmen  in  Italian,  because 
she  spoke  it  indistinctly. 

My  learned  friend  states,  that 
he  feels  no  interest  in  the  issue  of 
diis  case ;  that  he  was  ordered  to 
attend  by  their  lordships  to  sup- 
port the  bill,  and  that  he  is  the  mi- 
nister of  substantial  justice.  The 
fact  was,  he  ^the  attorney  general) 
was  an  active  partizan,  and  he 
knew  diat  his  case  was  bad— -he 
knew  that  he  had  been  deceived— 
his  clients  had  been  deceived-— his 
instructors  had  been  deceived — 
and  their  employer  and  the  wit- 
nesses had  deceived  them.  Those 


who  had  rMMacked  every  feol 
clothes  bag,  and  every  sink  of  ca- 
lumny, who  oalled  a  noble  lady 
to  speak  toherhusband'sdistresaes 
and  io  betray  the  secrets  of  pri* 
vate  life,  had  stoji^^ed  at  the  veiy 
threshold  of  their  case^   which 
amounted  to  a  complete  acquit- 
tal of  the  queen.    There  was  a 
fact  at  Catania,  as  it  was  opened 
by  the  attorney  general,  which  r^ 
quired  observation.    On  the  evi* 
dence  of  Dumont,  her  aajestjhad 
to  pass  through  her  bed-room  to 
Bemuni's ;  but  though  her  si^er 
could  have  corroborated  this,  as 
she  slept  in  the  same  room  widi 
Dumont,  she  was  not  called  to 
speak  to  the  fact ;  it  was  idl  lef^ 
to  the  assertion  of  this  witneis 
alone,  and  was  one  of  the  mere  in- 
ventions of  this  miserable  womant 
who  does  not  strengthen  Majoc- 
chi, nor  he  her.     They  chaiged 
that  their  client  was  intended  to 
be  the  victim  of  perjury  and  con^ 
spiracy,  by  the  employment  of 
Italian  witnesses,  at  a  vastezpeose, 
to  make  out  a  case  which  could 
not  have  been  supported  against  a 
married  woman  in  her  circun^ 
stances  in  any  court,  had  she  been 
even  guilty  of  the  charges.— A 
charge  of  conspiracy  was  abhor- 
rent to  the  feelings,  and  was  even 
thought  to  be  foreign  to  the  cha^ 
racter  of  Englishmen ;  but  since 
these  proceedmgs  had  been  insti- 
tuted   two  cases   had    occurred 
which  showed  the  contrary.    He 
instanced  the  case  of  miss  Glenn's 
perjury  against   the  unfortunate 
Bowditches.    The  other  was  the 
case  of  a  number  of  perscms  who 
had  conspired  to  get  a  sham  conk- 
mission  of  bankruptcy ;  the  evi- 
dence showing   that  these  were 
persons  who  made  perjury  a  trade 
at  a  trifling  expense.    The  nest 

was 
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il^atthe  caie  of  the  king  v.  Cohen; 
and  he  also  alluded  to  those  of 
Kinnear  and  others,  and  of  £liza« 
beth  Canning,  Titus  Oates,  &c. 
These  were  perjuries  in  England. 
He  also  adverted  to  the  case  of 
James,  duke  of  York,  whose 
friends  offered  to  prove  adulterf, 
wh^n  he  vras  thinking  of  getting 
rid  of  his-  wife,  the  daughter  of 
lord  Clarendon.  And  was  there 
not  a  conspiracy  to  convict  Anne 
Boleyn  of  incest  with  her  brother, 
because  the  king  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  his  wife  ?  Me  made  no  appli* 
cation- of  those  times  and  circum* 
stances  to  the  present.  Sinrilar 
attempts  were  made  against  her 
majesty  in  1 806,  and  there  were 
sabomed  traducers  at  that  time ; 
but  it  was  thought  fitting  for  the 
privy  council  to  pronounce  a  ver- 
dict of  acquittal,  lest  the  prince  of 
Wales  should  be  suspected  of  hav- 
ing been  concerned.  Such  things 
had  taken  place  in  England,  and 
was  the  contrary  to  be  expected 
from  witnesses  brought  from  a 
country  where,  on  account  of  the 
superstition  and  darkness  which 
prevailed,  perjury  might  he  pur- 
chased, and  persons  found  who 
would  do  or  say  any  thing  when 
large  rewards  were  given  to 
diem? 

The  attorney  general  had,  in 
his  opening,  talked  of  adultery  at 
Varces,  Lugano,  &c.  but  not  a 
word  to  prove  it.  He  believed  the 
attorney  general  had  been  so  in- 
structed, and  that  there  was  but 
one  witness,  Dumont,  by  whom 
he  could  have  been  so  instructed. 
Sometimes  one  could  not  go  on 
without  one's  witnesses ;  but  could 
that  be  the  case  here  ?  Htslearned 
friends  had  had  their  Milan  and 
Hanoverian  commissions,  with  six 
weeks  to  collect  their  witnesses^ 


and  yet  then:  case  had  tbtaUy  fail- 
ed. He  quoted  Roger  North'd 
account  of  the  opinion  of  his  bro* 
ther,  sir  Dudley  North,  respecting 
witnesses  in  Turkey.  He  came  to 
the  conclusion,  that  a  false  wit« 
ness,  if  used  to  his  trade,  was  bet* 
ter  than  a  true  one.  Wherever 
our  immortal  bard  had  to  find 
false  witnesses  to  betray  or  slander 
an  injured  heir,  he  took  them  from 
Milan  or  Venice  or  Messina — ^whe* 
ther  he  was  an  lago,  an  lachimo, 
or  a  Don  John,  they  were  all  from 
Italy  or  Sicily.  He  quoted  very 
humorously  the  charges  of  Dog* 
berry  against  the  false  witnesses  of 
Don  John,  and  declared  it  most 
applicable  to  this  last  act  of  this 
new  comedy  of  **  Much  ado  about 
nothing.'' — He  tlien  went  into  the 
scene  on  board  the  polacre,  and 
the  kisses  and  embraces  sworn  to* 
These  were  what  the  captain  and 
mate  were  to  recdve  so  many 
thousands  of  dodlars  from  the 
British  government  for  swearing 
to.  He  could  almost  fancy  he 
saw  the  letter  from  the  captain  to 
his  nephew,  saying.  Come  to  this 
country,  you  have  only  to  sweaf 
you  saw  them  kissing  and  hug« 
ging  on  a  gun,  and  your  fortune 
IS  made ;  you  may  then  marry 
and  settle  where  you  please  \  But 
some  of  the  crew  should  have 
been  called,  especially  the  steers* 
man,  who  had  a  better  opportuk 
nity  than  all  the  others  to  see  the 
facts  sworn  to;  and  these  men 
had  not  been  called. 

He  would  say,  and  their  lord^ 
ships  would  say  also,  that  there 
was  a  complete  end  to  this  part  of 
the  case.  When  this  case  was  got 
up,  then  should  have  all  reports 
been  dismissed  from  it,  and  cap- 
tain Flynn  should  have  been  first 
examined ;  for,  if  that  had  been 
S  4  done. 
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doney  hu  English  testimony  would 
have  driven  away  all  that  of  the 
Italian  and  Swiss,  in  which  it 
wonld  have  been  impossible  to 
have  placed  any  credit.  Majoccht 
swears,  that  at  Ephesus  her  royal 
highnm  slept  on  a  sofa  with  Ber- 
gami ;  bnt  it  was  remarkable  that 
neither  Domont  nor  Geroff  was 
called  to  corroborate  his  testi- 
mony, which  was  utterly  denied 
by  Mr.  Hownam. 

Mr.  Denman,  about  twoo'clock, 
stated,  that  he  felt  conaderable 
exhaustion,  and  bes^^ed  their  lord- 
ships would  allow  hmi  to  retire  for 
an  interval. 

The  lord  chancellor  observed, 
that  he  was  sure  the  request  of  the 
learned  counsel  would  be  met  by 
the  unanimous  concurrence  of 
their  lordships,  and  he  was  satis- 
fied that  the  house  wouldwiUingly 
adjourn  till  to-morrow,  if  Mr. 
Denman  wished  it— He,  there* 
fore,  had  only  to  make  his  elec- 
tkm  whether  he  would  resume 
again  this  evening  or  to-morrow 
mommg* 

Mr.Denman  said,  thatheshould 
be  sufficiently  relieved  by  a  short 
l^use. 

After  a  pause  of  about  half  an 
hour,  Mr.Denman  resumed  his 
summing  up,  and  adverted  to  the 
period  when  her  majesty  was  on 
board  the  polacre  on  her  voyage 
to  Jerusalem.— At  that  time  she 
"was  living  upon  terms  of  what 
mi^bt  be  called  delightful  fami* 
liarity  with  those  who  attended  her 
person.  In  the  tent  she  reposed  at 
night,  finding  that  the  more  agree- 
able place  for  sleeping,  on  account 
of  the  inconveniences  which  she 
felt  in  the  cabin  below.  This  was 
one  of  the  facts  in  which  it  mi^ht 
be  thought  not  improper  in  him 
to  advise  their  lordships  to  be  cau- 


tious in  what  point  of  view,  and 
in  what  manner,  they  considered 
the  evidence  relative  to  this  parti- 
cular fact.  He  would  mainrain» 
and  he  believed  that  every  ho^ 
nest  mind  would  agree  with  himi 
that  there  ought  not  to  be  thd 
least  suspicion  of  guilt  upon  her 
majesty,  when  the  whole  circum« 
stances  of  the  case  were  reflected 
upon.  It  was  in  prbof  that  Vic» 
torine,  that  Dumont,  and  many 
others  of  her  royal  highness'% 
suite,  were  continually  in  the  tent 
with  her  majesty*  Lieutenant 
Hownam  had  also,  in  the  course 
of  his  evidence,  stated,  that  her 
mskjesty  was  frequently  ver]r  much 
&Ugued  and  oppressed  in  th^ 
course  of  the  voyage.  Undor 
these  circumstances,  was  it  possi- 
ble that  there  could  be  a  mind  so 
uncharitable,  so  uncandid,  so  un- 
just, as  to  adhere  closely  to  the 
mere  words  in  which  the  fact  is 
related,  and  to  lose  sight  of  the 
bona  tdt  intent  of  the  assertion  I 
He  ^fied  any  honest  man  to  lay 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  de- 
clare that  there  adultery  was  com- 
mitted. It  was  said  that' the  beds 
were  regularlyprepared,  but  it  ap- 
peared afterwards  in  evidence  that 
mose  beds  had  no  bed  clothes  % 
and  it  afterwards  came  out  that 
those  two  parties  who  were  said  to 
have  this  criminal  intercourse' 
were  both  of  them,  with  little  al- 
teration, in  the  same  dress  as  that 
which  tfaeywore  by  day.  The  wit- 
ness Dumont  had  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  dress  of  the  parties  in  her 
examination  in  chief  \  but  in  her 
cross  ezaminsition,itappeared  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  foun- 
dation for  her  gross  msinuatioiis. 
If  the  whole  of  the  disgusting 
scenes  at  Naples  were  negatived^ 
and  tlie  £icts  were  provw  to  be 
untenable. 
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vntenaUe^-- if  it  was  perfecdj 
dear  that  the  imputations  were 
foanded  ppon  facts  which  did  not 
Ihsu-  them  out,  and  that  the  worst 
pf  all  falsehoods  had  been  prac- 
tised by  giving  the  appearance  of 
trath  to  tnat  which  was  known  to 
be  a  lie»  her  majesty's  innocence 
would  appear  to  every  one  of  their 
lordships.  It  was  utterly  impos- 
sible for  their  lordships  toconsider 
the  fact  of  Bergami^s  promotion 
and  elevation  as  sufficient  to  de. 
cide  the  case  against  her  majesty ; 
because^  if  it  were»  the  whole  of 
the  inquiry  might  have  been  dis- 
pensed with»  as  their  lordships 
would  have  been  wasting  time  un« 
necessarily,  improperly,  and  inde- 
cently. He  had  a  right  to  say»  if 
there  was  truth  in  argument,  or 

1*usdce  in  inference,  that  her  royal 
lighness  slept  on  board  the  pola* 
ere  without  me  slightest  stain  upon 
her  character. 

And  if  their  lordships  were  sa^ 
tisfied  that  neither  before  nor 
after  her  royal  highness  went  on 
board  thispolacre,  there  was  the 
least  proof  from  whence  to  draw 
the  inference  of  guilt,  he  called 
upon  the  house  to  consider  whe» 
ther,  in  a  case  of  such  importance 
^-dethronement  and  deg^dation 
^— to  the  highest  individual  in  the 
kingdom,  and  where  the  evidence 
ou^t  to  be  clear  in  proportion  to 
the  weight  of  punishment,  the  cir- 
cumstances which  took  place  on 
board  die  polacre  were  of  them- 
sdves  sufficient  to  make  out  the 
case  of  adultery.  The  cause  of 
her  maiestyfs  sleeping  on  deck, 
as  has  been  proved  in  evidence, 
was  the  noisome  smell  of  some 
anin^a^g  in  the  ship.  He  put  it  to 
the  good  sense  or  their  lordships, 
whether,  if  her  majesty  had  bam 
the  blind  victim  of  this  man»  such 


a  step  would  have  been  taken* 
Was  it  to  be  believed  that  she 
would  have  withdrawn  herself 
from  his  secure  embraces,  where 
no  eye  could  have  been  her,  and 
that  she  would  have  transferred 
herself  to  the  public  deck,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
steersman,  and  subject  to  the  con- 
stant interruption  of  the  crew,  if 
she  were  really  guilty?  But  was  it 
in  a  military  tent  in  which  her 
majesty  had  placed  herself  ?  No ; 
it  was  the  mere  awning  of  the 
ship.  It  hung  loosely  and  formed 
a  large  room  upon  the  deck. 
There  were  two  beds  placed  at  a 
distance  from  one  another,  and  the 
hatchway  was  sdways  open.  It 
was  singular  that  this  fact  ap« 
peared  not  in  the  exammation  m 
chief,but  in  the  cross  examination. 
Their  lordships  had  been  told  the 
awning  of  the  tent  had  been  let 
down,  and  that  intercourse  had 
taken  place  during  the  day.  This 
was  a  gross  calumny,  and  there 
was  not  the  least  proof  that  adul* 
tery  had  been  committed.  Froni 
the  20th  July  to  the  17th  August 
her  majesty  vras  on  board  the  po- 
lacre, and  during  the  journey  she 
was  extremely  annoyed,  and  was 
much  oppressed  by  fatigue.  It  was 
found  absolutely  necessary  that 
some  one  should  attend  upon  her ; 
and  who  could  be  more  fitted  for 
that  duty,  to  protect  her  during 
that  long,  tedious  voyage,  than  the 
person  she  had  appointed  as  her 
chamberlain,  to  attend  constantly 
upon  her  person  ?  There  was  on- 
ly one  occasion  in  which  there  was 
the  least  attempt  at  proof,  that 
her  majesty  and  Ber^ami  were 
sleeping  in  the  tent,  and  they  were 
then  both  in  their  clothes.  If  he 
were  to  resort  to  Old  Bailey  ver- 
dicts; if,  indeed,  a  comparison 
might 
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migfat  be  formed  between  clieni 
and  dits  important  case,  he  was 
prepared  to  maintain  that  there 
was  no  proof  that  these  parties  ac« 
tually  slept  on  the  deck,  and  the 
fact  was  only  to  be  inferred  from 
Ae  flUtement  of  lieutenant  How- 
nam.  He  did  not  mean  to  con- 
tend that  Bergami  might  not  have 
been  reposing  in  the  tent,  and,  as 
Mr.  Hownam  has  very  properly 
stated,  there  was  no  my steij,  there 
was  nothing  which  called  for  con* 
cealmenL  Her  majesty,  unpro- 
tected as  she  was,  was  the  boldest 
female  of  the  party ;  and  although 
she  thought  proper  to  sleep  on 
deck,  amidst  the  crew,  it  was  ab* 
solutely  necessary  that  some  one 
should  be  appointed  to  guard  her. 
—He  called  their  lordships*  at. 
tention  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  witnesses  for  her  majesty  had 
been  cross  examined  by  the  coun- 
sel on  the  other  side.  When  lieu- 
tenant Hownam  had  stated  his 
belief  that  these  two  parties  might 
have  dept  together  in  the  tent, 
there  was  a  triumphant  echo  about 
the  town,  and  their  lordships'  at- 
tention was  to  be  fixed  upon  this 
solitary  circumstance,  forgetting 
all  the  other  important  testimony 
which  that  witness  had  given  at 
the  bar.  If  the  counsel  for  the 
crown  were  to  be  allowed  to  make 
out  their  case  by  calling  persons  of 
the  lowest  description,  coming, 
Grod  knew  from  whence,  they 
surely  were  not  to  be  su£Fered  to 
attempt  to  strengthen  that  case, 
by  picking  out  ofthe  evidence  for 
the  queen  an  inference  of  a  be- 
lief upon  which  they  were  to  rest 
a  case  of  the  highest  criminal  na- 
ture. 

He  next  alluded  to  the  evidence 
of  lieutenant  Flynn,  who  he  ob- 
served had  not  been  Milled  by  the 


odier  8ide>  as  m^rht  have  J»een  ex- 
pected. This  gendeman  had  not 
been  summoned  to  give  evidence 
for  her  majesty,  but,  without  the 
smallest  connexion  with  the  queen* 
he  had  voluntarily  come  over  and 
had  given  the  most  important  tes- 
timony, which  his  residence  in  Si- 
cily had  enabled  him  to  afford. 
This  brave,  honourable,  and  gal- 
lant  man  had  not,  like  many.orthe 
witnesses  for  the  crown,  watted 
for  their  bribes,  but,  observing  by 
the  public  papers  that  proceedings 
against  her  majesty  were  about  to 
be  instituted,  he  instantly  came  to 
this  country  to  depose  to  £icts  to 
the  best  of  his  memory  and  belief 
which  had  occurred  long  since* 
It  was  quite  evident  that  this  gen^ 
tlemanhad  never  before  been  in 
any  court  of  justice,  and,  as  their 
lordships  must  have  perceived,  he 
returned  answers  which  he  never 
intended  to  have  given.  When 
asked  whether  certain  papers  were 
faithful  copies,  he  stated  that  they 
were  not,  when  he  meant  to  say 
that  they  were.  A  more  nervous 
witness  he  had  never  seen  in  any 
court  of  justice,  but  he  had  given 
more  accurate  evidence  with  re- 
spect to  his  belief  than  any  witness 
that  had  yet  been  examined. —He 
had  described  the  situation  of  the 
bed-rooms,  and  stated  that  when 
he  passed  through  the  dining- 
room  he  knew  that  Bergami  was 
in  bed,  and  frequently  spoke  to 
him  behind  his  screen,  and  rfr* 
ceived  his  answer.  A  more  clear 
and  satisfactory  account  neverwas 
given  by  any  witness.  He  made 
no  alteration  in  the  beds,  and 
never  mterfered,  and  therdbre  k 
was  quite  out  of  his  sphere  to 
make  any  observations  on  this 
subject.  His  evidence  vvas  there- 
fore completely  distiact;  and  when 
pressed 
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|M6sed  upon  the  subject  of  his  bei* 
fief— a  belief  which  might  be 
founded  npoo  mere  hearsay,— he 
looked  to  the  facts  themselves 
from  whence  he  gave  his  belief. 
But  it  was  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  these  points.  He  was  sure 
their  lordships,  and  no  man  who 
was  present  could  forget  the  mode 
in  which  this  gallant  officer  had 
been  cross  examined.  He  (Mr. 
Densoan)  was  the  last  man  who 
would  undervalue  the  splendid 
talenu  of  his  majesty's  attorney 
general,  but  there  were  many  dif- 
&it:nt  modes  of  cross  examination. 
He  (the learned  counsel)  loved  to 
see  the  advocate  who  could  drag 
the  reluctant  proof  from  its  lurk- 
ing place,  and  show  it  to  the  lights 
when  the  relucunt  witness  was 
anxious  to  preserve  it  in  darkness  ^ 
but  he  held  that  man  in  contempt 
who  attempted  to  betray  a  wit- 
ness into  some  little  error,  and 
who  would  take  advanta^  of  the 
alarm  and  nervousness  evinced  by 
the  witness  under  examination. 
No  man  could  disbelieve  the  g^ 
sml  effect  of  his  testimony,  that 
no  such  exhibition,  such  indecent 
familiarities  as  had  been  sworn  to 
by  the  captain  and  mate  of  the 
polacre,  had  in  fact  occurred. 
The  evidence  had  completely 
broken  down  under  the  statement 
of  the  attorney  general  respecting 
the  licentious  display  of  his  person 
by  Bergami ;  the  captain  had  only 
called  them  apish  tricks,  and  lieu- 
tenant Hownam  swore  that  Ber- 
gami only  put  a  cushion  or  two 
under  his  dress  to  imitate  and  ri- 
dicule some  pompous  personage. 
The  conclusion  from  the  whole  of 
the-  evidence  on  this,  part  of  the 
case  was,  that  if  the  princess  and 
Bergami  had  intended  to  commit 
aduUery>  tb«y  would  have  done  it 


below  and  not  upon  deck  in  the 
view  of  die  captain,  mate,  and  the 
whole  crew  of  the  polacre. 

Supposing  then  every  crime 
charged  before  this  tent  scene,  and 
every  indecency  after  it,  disproved, 
was  the  house  or  any  man  prepar- 
ed to  say,  that  that  alone  was  suf- 
ficient foundation  for  this  bill? 
The  queen  was  on  her  trial  for  an 
offence  of  the  hiehest  magnitude  ; 
and  he  hoped  their  lordships  would 
not  make  any  unworthy  compro* 
mise,  or  adopt  any  middle  course, 
because  the  charge  did  not  actu- 
ally amount  to  high  treason.  It 
was  not  because  tlie  punishment 
was  lighter  that  the  evidence  to 
warrant  it  should  be  lighter. 

For  his  own  part,  without  any 
affected  sentiment,  which,  perhaps, 
in  an  advocate,  might  be  allowed, 
he  would  say,  that  he  would  much 
rather  see  his  royal  mistress  tried 
at  the  bar,  like  Anne  Boleyn,  for 
her  life,  than  in  the  more  perilous 
situation  in  which  she  now  stood ;— - 
he  would  much  ratherhave  to  hand 
her  to  the  scaffold,  where  she  would 
lay  her  head  on  the  block  with  all 
the  firmness  and  magnanimity  be- 
longing to  her  illustrious  family, 
than  witness  her  present  condemn 
nation  under  the  heavy  charges 
which  would  render  her  indeedan 
object  of  general  pity,  but  of  more 
general  scorn— -who  could  not  be 
looked  upon  but  as  one  who  was 
entitled  to  compassion,  having 
fallen  by  the  misconduct  of  those 
who  afterwards  brought  her  to 
punishment,  but  who,  at  the  same 
time,  must  be  regarded  as  a  most 
deplorable  instance  of  degraded 
rank  and  ruined  character.  The 
house  was  bound  therefore  to  try 
ihe  queen  as  if  the  commission  oif 
an  act  of  high  treason  had  been 
charged  on  board  the  polacre; 

and 
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and  thus  viewing  it^  what  woold 
be  the  language  of  any  judge  re- 
garding a  pnsoner  who,  having 
Been  acquitted  hy  the  evidence  of 
a  great  number  of  false  and  im- 
portant charges,  was  at  last  accu- 
sed only  of  one  single  and  com- 
paratively insignificant  o£fence  ? 
Woidd  not  the  judge  declare  on 
the  instant,  in  a  case  like  the  pre- 
sent, that  no  proof  existed  of  cri- 
minal intercourse,  that  the  main 
fact  had  been  disproved — ^that 
though  the  parties  had  perhaps 
been  shown  together  in  the  t^nt, 
and  though  there  might  be  surmise 
or  suspicion  of  guilt,  b^ecause  one 
of  the  witnesses  nad  hinted  at  such 
a  situation, yet  that  all  criminal  in- 
tent was  negatived,  and  that  the 
excuse  for  the  situation  was  given 
under  the  same  oath  that  had 
sworn  to  it  ?  A  judge,  who,  under 
such  circumstances,  did  not  declare 
that  a  prisoner  ought  not  to  be  in- 
stantly acquitted,  would  deserve 
to  be  impeached  at  the  bar  of  this 
bouse,  for  a  gross  and  infamous 
dereliction  of  his  duty.  The  learn- 
ed gentleman  then  made  various 
remarks  on  the  evidence  of  Majoc- 
chi  and  Dumont,  upon  the  com- 
plete contradiction  given  by  lieu- 
tenant Hownam,  and  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  kiss  given  by  the 
princess  to  Bergami,  on  his  going 
on  shore  at  Terracina,  and  upon 
his  visiting  Messina. 

He  afterwards  referred  to  the 
different  transactions  at  the  villa 
d'Este,  dwelling  most  forcibly  up- 
on the  conduct  of  the  two  discard- 
ed servants,  Sacchi  and  Rastelli. 
He  then  proceeded  to  observe,  that 
he  had  heard  examples  similar  to 
the  present  quoted  from  English 
history ;  but  he  knew  of  no  exam- 
ple in  any  history  of  a  christian 
king,  who  had  thought  himself  at 


liberty  to  divorce  his  wife  for  any 
misconduct  whatever,  when  his 
own  misconduct,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, was  the  occasion  of  her  fall* 
He  had  found,  in  some  degree,  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  imperial 
Rome  $  and  it  was  the  only  case 
in  the  annals  of  any  nation  which 
appeared  to  bear  a  close  resent* 
blance  to  the  present  proceeding. 
Scarcely  had  Octavia  become  the 
wife  of  Nero,  when  almost  on  the 
day  of  marriage,  she  became  also 
the  object  of  his  disgust  and  aver- 
sion ;  she  was  cast  off,  repudiated, 
and  dismissed,  on  a  false  and  fri- 
volous pretext.  A  mistress  was 
received  in  her  place^  and  before 
long  she  was  banished  from  die 
dwelling  of  her  husband.  A  con- 
spiracy was  set  on  foot  against  her 
honour,  to  impute  to  her  a  licen- 
tious amour  with  a  slave ;  and  it 
was  stated  by  the  great  historian 
of  corrupted  Rome,  that,  on  that 
occasion,  some  of  her  servants 
were  induced,  not  by  bribes  but  by 
tortures,  to  depose  to  facts  injuri- 
ous to  her  reputation  ;  but  the 
greater  number  persisted  in  faith- 
fully maintaining  her  innocence. 
It  seemed,  however,  that  though 
the  public  was  convinced  of  her 
purity,  the  prosecutor  persevered 
in  asserting  her  guilt,  and  finally 
banished  her  from  Rome.  Her 
return  was  like  a  fiood  :  the  ge- 
nerous people  of  that  country  re- 
ceived ner  with  those  feelings 
which  ought  to  have  existed  in  the 
heart  of  her  husband. 

But  a  second  conspiracy  was  af- 
terwards attempted,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  inquiry  she  was  con- 
victed and  condemned ;  she  was 
banished  to  an  island  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, where  the  only  act 
of  mercy  shown  to  her  was  put- 
ting an  end  to  her  sufferings  by 
poiiofi 
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poison  or  the  dagger.    The  death 

of  her  father  and  mother  had 
deprived  her  of  her  natural  pro- 
tectors, who  had  stood  as  a  shield 
between  her  and  misery.  The 
learned  counsel  at  some  length 
pointed  out  the  striking  analogies 
between  this  case  and  that  of  lier 
majesty,  noticing  the  desertion  of 
her  illustrious  friends,  and  the 
death  of  the  king,  and  also  of  her 
daughter,  in  November  1817* — It 
was  a  singular  fact,  that  in  that 
very  month,  Dumont,  Sacchi, 
Majocchii  and  Rastelli,  had  been 
dismissed  her  royal  highness's  ser- 
vice* He  dwelt  also  on  the  de* 
bates  on  the  bill  to  render  adul- 
tery a  crime,  and  quoted  with  great 
emphasis  the  words  of  Mr«  Burke 
regarding  the  testimony  of  discard* 
ed  domestics. 

He  put  it  to  their  lordships, 
whether  if  any  man  should  dare 
tocharee  the  noble  consort  of  any 
one  of  uiem  with  a  crime  like  this, 
and  support  it  by  the  evidence  of 
a  servant,  who  swore  that  he  had 
seen  the  lady  through  the  keyhole 
or  the  aperture  of  some  door  creep 
to  the  bed  of  some  menial  servant, 
they  would  give  credence  to  a 
story  contradicted  by  the  whole 
course  of  an  irreproachable  life, 
while  the  malice  of  the  party  be- 
trayed itself  even  in  the  foulness 
of  the  charge.  He  made  a  num- 
ber of  strong  remarks  upon  the 
volunteer  evidence  given  by  Sac- 
chi,  who,for  a  base  and  sordid  pur- 
pose, had  pretended  to  disclose  the 
confidential  secrets  of  his  mistress, 
when  in  fact  he  had  committed  the 
grossest  perjury  by  the  invention 
of  the  most  detestable  calumnies. 
He  likened  him,  with  great  force, 
to  the  most  infamous  ofall  traitors, 
the  first  apostate  to  Christianity, 
who   had  betrayed  bis  saviour 


with  a  kissf— The  letters  of  ma^ 
demoiselle  Dumont,  and  the  very 
sincere  testimony  she  had  there 
^iven  in  favour  of  her  beloved  and 
mjured  mistress,  were  next  re- 
marked upon ;  the  learned  counsel 
contending  that  the  evidence  those 
letters  contained  was  of  itself  $ilfE« 
cient  to  warrant  the  rejection  of 
the  bilL  He  next  adverted  to  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  the 
counsel  for  the  queen  to  over-rule 
the  wishes  of  her  majesty,  in  not 
exposing  to  cross  examination,  af- 
ter the  memorable  failure  of  lieu- 
tenant Flynn,  certain  witnesses 
whom  it  might  be  expected  they 
should  call.  Perhaps  too  great 
a  compliment  had  been  paid  to  tlie 
case  on  the  other  side  by  calling 
any  witnesses  at  all ;  but  after  the 
defence  of  her  majesty  was  com- 
plete in  the  testimony  recently 
Eroduced,  he  thought  it  would 
ave  been  more  than  needlessly 
injudicious  to  have  submitted  the 
sister  of  Dumont  to  the  possible 
treachery  of  her  sister,  and  to  the 
perils  of  a  cross  examination, 
where,  perhaps,  some  trifiing  for- 
^etfttlness,  or  some  innocent  delu- 
sion, might  destroy  the  benefit 
otherwise  to  be  derived  from  her 
testimony.  He  thought  that  in 
this  respect  the  queen's  counsel  had 
exercised  a  sound  discretion.  Had 
the  case  for  the  bill  been  more 
perfect,  or  the  answer  to  it  less 
complete,  a  different  course  would 
have  been  pursued. 

Mr.  Denman  was  then  proc^- 
ing  to  other  paru  of  his  subject, 
when  the  earl  of  Liverpool  ob- 
served that  it  was  four  o'clock ; 
the  house  accordingly  adjourned. 
Oct.  25. — ^This  morning  the 
lord  chancellor  took  his  seat  on  the 
woolsack  at  five  minutes  before 
ten  o'clock.    Prayers  were  read 
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by  the  bishop  of  Bristol.  On  the 
list  of  peers  being  read  orer,  ex- 
cuses were  admitted  for  the  duke 
fo  St.  Alban's,  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
and  lord  Somers. 

Counsel  were  called  in  at  twen- 
ty minutes  past  ten  o'clock. 

Mr.  Denman  then  rose,  and 
resumed  the  summing  up  of  the 
defence : —  My  lords,  in  refer- 
ring to  the  evidence  which  has 
been  produced  in  support  of  this 
billy  I  am  naturally  brought  to 
that  individual  whose  name  forms 
so  prominent  a  part  in  the  charges 
which  have  been  brought  against 
her  majesty.  And  certainly  no 
person  ever  entered  into  any  si- 
tuation with  better  character,  with 
a  fairer  claim  to  promotion,  or  bet- 
ter entitled  to  hope  for  success 
and  advantage.  Mr.  Craven  states, 
that  themarquisGuisiglieri  treated 
Bergami  on  a  footing  of  equality, 
andrecommended  him  to  her  royal 
highness  as  an  individual  who  was 
deserving  her  confidence  and  pa- 
tronage; that  he  was  of  a  respect- 
able family,  which  had  suffered  in 
its  fortunes  during  the  French  re» 
volution ;  that  he  had  served  in 
the  French  army,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  the  society  of  persons 
of  rank  and  distinction  ;  but  that 
now,  in  his  humbled  fortune,  he 
was  compelled  to  accept  of  a  si- 
tuation below  his  rank,  or  his  de- 
serts. Sir  W.  Gell  stated  that  the 
marquis  Guisiglieri,  so  far  from 
treating  him  as  a  menial,  or  one 
of  mean  origin,  saluted  him  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  nobility  sa« 
lute  persons  of  equal  rank ;  and 
the  French  colonel  Oliviera,  who 
knew  him  at  general  Pino's,  speaks 
of  him  in  the  nighest  terms.  ■  I  am 
not,  my  lords,  defending  Bergami, 
nor  is  it  necessary  that  I  should 
do  so  I  but  I  cannot  advert  to  the 


manner  in  which  he  was  intro« 
dnced  to  her  royal  highness,  with- 
out declaring  my  firm  convtctioQ 
that  he  was  a  person  worthy  of 
patronage. 

Bergami  entered  the  service  of 
the  pnncess  in  the  year  1814,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  was  pro- 
moted from  the  situation  of  a  cou- 
rier to  that  of  a  page.  I  may  here 
observe,  that  a  courier  to  a  royal 
personage,  though  wearing  a  pe- 
culiar dress,  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  an  ordinary  livery  servant.  In 
the  course  of  that  year,  I  believe, 
he  became  her  royal  highness*! 
chamberlain.  I  will  admit  that 
it  was  desirable  that  her  majesty 
should  place  in  that  situation  a 
person  of  high  rank ;  but  we  must 
consider  the  circumstancesin  which 
her  royal  highness  was  placed,  and 
what  hope  had  she  that  any  young 
nobleman  would  enter  her  service 
when  likely  to  incur  the  displea* 
sure  of  the  court  at  home  ?  At 
this  time  Mr.  Craven  had  left  her 
royal  highness,  on  account  of  a 
domestic  misfortune,  and  sir  Wm. 
Gell  had  also  left  her  on  account 
of  his  health.  I  therefore  do  not 
know  that  the  princess  could  have 
done  better  than  binding  a  man  of 
honour  and  fidelity  to  her  service, 
by  conferring  on  him  those  offices 
and  those  honours  which  it  is  the 
privilege  of  royalty  to  bestow. 
And  when  a  royal  personage  doej 
confer  rank  and  honours  on  an  in- 
dividual, he  who  is  thus  distin- 
guished becomes  what  royalty 
chooses  to  make  him.  I  do  not 
blame  captain  Pechell  for  refusing 
to  sit  down  at  the  table  with  a  man 
who  had  waited  behind  his  chair  ; 
but  no  individual  would  degrade 
himself  by  yielding  respect  to  those 
whom  royalty  dSighteth  to  ho- 
nour.   Mr.  Sicard  says,  he  consr* 
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doied  it  necessary  that  the  prin- 
cess should  have  a  guard  near  her 
person ;  and  that  at  Naples,  he 
placed  Bergami  in  the  cabinet, 
near    the    garden,     without   the 
knowledge  or  participation  of  her 
royal  highness,  and  without  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  Berga- 
mi, who  thus  discharged  a  most 
important   service    to  her    royal 
highness:  for  no  one  can  doubt 
that  the  princess  was  surrounded 
with  spies  from  the  moment  she 
quitted  this  country;  and  when 
Bergami  had  faithfully  discharged 
the  important  duty  of  guarding 
her  royal  person,  was  it  not  na- 
tural that,  on  Sicard  quitting  her 
royal  highness,  she  should  prefer 
faim  to  the  offices  of  page,  and 
master  of  the  household  f  Sicard 
left  her  royal  highness  because  his 
pecuniary  affairs  required  that  he 
should  come  to  England,  and  Ber- 
gami was  then  promoted  to  his  si- 
tuation; for  let  it  never  be  forgot- 
ten, that  we  are  speaking  of  a  man 
of  good  manners,  who  might  be 
received  into  the  first  society,  and 
^pvho  never  betrayed  meanness  or 
servility,  although  his  fallen  for- 
tunes had  doomed  him,  for  a  short 
period,  to  serve  in  a  very  humble 
capacity.    It  was  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  other  persons  in  the 
service  of  her  majesty  should  have 
been  indisposed  to  speak  with  kind- 
ness of  one  whose  merits  had  raised 
him  so  much  above  them  in  the 
estimation  of  his  mistress.     The 
very  circumstance  of  his  having 
discharged  his  duty  with  zeal  and 
fidelity    was  sufiicient    to    excite 
against  him  the  evil  thoughts  of 
those  whose  ambition  received  a 
check  in  its  fii?ht  from  their  un« 
worthiness.  Whom  could  her  ma- 
jesty have  promoted  with  so  much 
propriety? 


But  it  appeared  that  the  vir- 
tuous feelings  of  this  illustrious  but 
unfortunate  lady  were  all  to  be 
turned  into  crimes.  Amongst 
other  causes  of  censure  was  her 
fondness  for  young  children !  In 
Genoa,  the  infant  Victorine  was 
thrown  in  her  way,  and  she  felt 
for  it  the  afiection  of  a  mother, 
for  she  presumed  that  it  was 
without  a  protector.  There  had 
been  no  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
At  the  former  period  of  perse-- 
cution,  a  similar  circumstance 
had  taken  place.  It  was  then  a 
charge  which  demanded  investi^ 
gation,  for  the  succession  was  con- 
cerned ;  but  now  that  no  danger 
of  that  description  could  be  ap. 
prehended,  it  was  thrown  in  as  a 
supplement  to  tlie  other  proofs, 
which  were  dwelt  upon  as  evidence 
of  a  gross  and  criminal  appetite. 
If  Bergami  was  promoted  to  the 
situation  of  chamberlain  by  his 
royal  mistress,  was  it  a  proof  of 
guilt  that  he  was  publicly  declared 
to  be  so,  that  he  should  appear  in 
the  proper  rank,  and  be  intro- 
duced to  her  majesty's  visitors  as 
a  person  filling  a  situation  to  which' 
his  talents  and  fidelity  entitled 
him  ?  What  would  have  been 
said  if  he  had  skulked  into  the 
kitchen  ?  Would  it  not  have  been 
hinted  that  then,  indeed,  he  was 
kept  for  the  gratification  of  a  cri- 
minal passion  ?  What  if,  when  on 
board  the  Leviathan,  his  situation 
had  been  concealed  from  captain 
Briggs  ?  WTiat  if,  when  upon 
going  on  board  the  same  ship  af- 
terwards, his  royal  mistress  had 
deposed  him  from  her  table,  from 
the  apprehension  of  being  seen  by 
captain  Pechell  in  a  station  to 
which  he  had  before  been  ele- 
vated ?  This  publicity,  so  far  from 
raising  a  presumption  of  gm!t,wa$ 

the 
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the  most  indisputable  proof  of  in* 
pocence*  Then  it  was  said  that 
he  had  been  loaded  with  honours! 
But  their  lordships  would  recollect 
that  Italian  baronies  were  not  like 
those  which  were  possessed  by  the 
heroes  of  Runnimede ;  they  were 
purchaseable  by  a  few  hundred 
livres ;  and,  tn  tnat  country,  where 
they  were  so  easy  of  attainment, 
they  were  absolutely  necessary  as 
an  appendage  to  a  situation  of  such 
importance  as  that  to  which  Ber- 
»mt  had  been  raised.  Indeed, 
Vie  honours  of  rank  were,  in  Italy, 
considered  of  such  consequence  in 
every  respectable  employment, 
tint  many  persons  in  this  country 
had  received  letters  from  thence, 
in  which  they  were  addressed  as 
lords,  without  having  any  other 
claims  to  the  title  than  their  worth 
as  private  individuals.  Mr.  Vi- 
zard, the  amiable  solicitor  for  the 
queen,  had  recently  received  a  let- 
ter from  that  country,  which  called 
upon  him  to  take  lodgings  for  a 
family  as  near  as  possible  to  his 
lordship's  palace ! 

There  was  another  crime  with 
which  her  majesty  was  charged, 
to  which  he  thoughc  it  necessary 
to  call  their  lordships'  attention,— 
the  introduction  of  Bergami's  re- 
lations to  the  service  of  her  ma- 
jesty. Could  any  thing  be  more 
natural  in  a  dependant  than  to 
serve  his  own  family  ?  It  had  not 
appeared  that  her  majesty  knew 
of  the  relationship,  but  certainly 
he  was  doing  no  more  than  his 
duty,  although,  by  doing  so,  he 
raised  a  prejudice  against  himself 
and  his  mistress  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  were  discarded.  From 
the  period  of  their  arrival  at  Na- 
ples and  their  going  on  board  the 
polacre,  he  ofiSciated  as  chamber- 
lain, and  without  disguise;  and 


was  it  not  rather  too  much,  ffom 
that  circumstance,  to  infer  the 
consequence  stated  in  the  pream- 
ble of  the  bUH 

The  learned  counsel  then  refer- 
red to  the  evidence  of  Majocchi, 
as  what  had  taken  place  on  board 
the  polaere,  and  repeated  the  evi- 
dence in  contradiction  to  the  ca- 
lumnious statement  of  that  witness, 
who  said  he  had  heard  the  princess 
and  Ber^ami  together  under  the 
tent,  while  he  was  lyingon  a  sofai 
in  the  cabin  below.  This  aban- 
doned wretch,  he  said,  introduced 
what  he  heard  as  a  parallel  to 
what  he  had  seen,  when  he  was 
half  asleep,  and  must,  if  he  had 
lain  on  a  sofa  at  the  time,  have 
ffone  into  another  cabin,  and  ta* 
ken  a  sofa  and  brought  it  to  that 
which  was  under  the  tent  where 
the  queen  lay,  for  the  purpose  of 
lying  upon  it,  to  hear  what  was 
going  forward  between  her  and 
Sergami.  The  evidence  of  Pa. 
turzo,  of  capt.  Flynn,  and  of 
lieutenant  Hownam,  gave  the  Ue 
direct  to  this  abominable  &brica- 
tion.  It  was  too  much  to  infer» 
from  the  mere  circumstance  of 
Bereami  having  been  seen  hand- 
ing ner  royal  highness  down  firom 
the  deck  to  the  cabin  below,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  squall  which  oc- 
curred durine  the  nieht,  that  lie 
must  hsure  slept  under  the  tent 
with  the  princess.  The  whole  of 
Mr.  Hownam's  belief  on  this  sub- 
ject was  founded  on  mere  hear- 
says, which  were  as  applicable  to 
other  persons  of  her  royal  fa^h« 
ness's  suite  as  to  Bergaim.  What 
was  more  natural  or  likely,  than 
that  when  the  weather  was  fair, 
some  of  the  female  attendants  of 
her  royal  highness  should  remain 
with  her  under  the  tent ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  when  die  weather 
became 
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became  rough  and  squallj^  or 
when  there  was  an  alarm  of  pi- 
rates, that  she  should  be  rather 
attended  hj  some  of  the  male  per- 
sons of  her  establishment  ? 

It  had  been  asked,  whether  lieu- 
tenants Fljnn  or  Hownam  could 
not  have  performed  this  duty  as 
well  ?  Mr.  Hownam,  when  a  ques- 
tion to  this  effect  was  put  to  him, 
had  said,  most  properly,  that  he 
trusted  they  would.  But  Mr. 
Hownam  and  Mr.  Flynn  had 
other  duties  to  perform  on  such 
occasions.  In  the  case  of  a  squall, 
they  must  have  been  employed  in 
attending  to  the  ship,  and  giving 
that  aid  of  superior  seamanship, 
which  Englisli  sailors  possess  in  so 
superior  a  degree  beyond  the  sai- 
lors of  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.  It  was  in  evidence,  more- 
over, that  during  the  whole  of  the 
voyage  homewards,  her  royal 
highness  had  never  once  undressed 
herself  at  night,  but  had  reposed  in 
the  clothes  which  she  wore  during 
the  day :  and  even  admitting  tl)e 
possibility  that  some  male  person 
might  have  also  occasionally  slept 
in  nis  clothes  on  the  bedstead, 
which  stood  at  right  an£;les  with 
the  sofa  oVi  which  the  princess  re- 
clined, was  the  fact  of  criminal 
connexion  the  only  inference  that 
a  reasonable,  candid,  and  generous 
mind  could  draw  from  such  an  ac- 
cidental, perhaps  unavoidable,  po- 
sition of  the  parties  ?  But  the  tact 
was,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
whole  evidence — nothing  but  the 
belief  of  lieutenant  Hownam, 
which  was  no  evidence— to  nega- 
tive the  presumption  that  Bergami 
had  slept  on  the  voyage  home  in 
the  same  place  where  he  had  slept 
in  the  voyage  out — namely,  in  the 
dining-room. 

A  great  deal  had  been  said  about 
1820. 


the  bath  scene;  but  nothing  could 
be  conceived  more  absurd  and  ri- 
diculous than  the  premises  on  which 
the  conclusion  of  guilt  here  rested. 
The  learned  gentleman  referred 
to  those  parts  of  the  evidence  ot 
Paturzc^  and  Garguilo,  which 
proved  the  dimensions  of  the  ca- 
bin, and  the  impossibility  of  its 
containing  the  bathing  tub  the 
princess  was  in  the  custom  of 
using.  The  whole  of  the  bath 
story  rested,  in  short,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  Majocchi  and  Dumont, 
and  it  was  of  a  piece  with  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  of  these 
persons, — a  piece  of  invention  as 
absurd  as  it  was  incredible. 

The  learned  counsel  begged 
now  to  direct  their  attention  to 
the  next  case  of  inference  which 
the  attorney  general  had  stated  in 
his  opening,  namely,  that  when 
Sacchi  arrived  in  the  night-time 
with  a  dispatch  from  general  Pino^ 
he  saw  Bergami  coming,  as  the 
attorney  general  had  affirmed,  out 
of  the  room  of  her  royal  highness. 
—Without  saying  any  thing  at 
present  as  to  the  credibility  of  this 
witness,  he  would  ask,  how  was 
the  statement  of  the  attorney  ge- 
neral borne  out  by  the  evidence  of 
Sacchi?  He  does  not  state  that' 
he  saw  Bergami  coming  out  of 
the  room  of  her  royal  highness  ; 
he  saw  him  coming  out  of  a 
room,  but  he  neither  knows  who 
occupied  that  room,  nor  the  room 
beyond  it ;  and.  what  is  more  im- 
portant, he  does  not  even  know 
where  the  room  was  situate  which 
was  occupied  by  her  royal  high- 
ness. As  Sacchi  had  thus  flatly 
negatived  the  alleg^ition,  there 
was,  of  course,  nothing  in  his  evi- 
dence on  this  point  to  corroborate; 
but  it  might  no t  be  amiss  to  observe* 
that  if  there  had  been  any  thing 
T  to 
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to  confirm,  neither  of  the  two  ser- 
vants of  Bergami,  with  whom 
Sacchi  communicated  on  that  oc- 
casion, had  been  called. 

There  were  in  all  sixteen  overt 
acts  alleged  in  the  opening  of  the 
attorney  general,  of  the  first  three 
of  which  Naples  was  the  scen&— 
namely,  the  first,  or  bridal  night ; 
the  masked  ball  at  the  theatre  of 
St.  Carlos;  and  the  meeting  on 
the  corridor ;  these  depended  on 
the  evidence  of  mademoiselle  Du- 
mont  alone.  Then  there  were  the 
two  occurrences  at  Varresse  and 
Lugano;  neither  of  these  had 
been  attempted  to  be  supported 
by  any  evidence  whatever.  The 
case  of  Catania  depended  on  Du- 
mont  alone ;  that  of  Zavoan,  on 
the  evidence  of  nobody  !  The  in- 
cident at  Ephesus  had  been  at- 
tempted to  be  proved  by  Majoc- 
chi  alone ;  and  all  that  he  assert- 
ed was  contradicted  by  several 
unimpeachable  witnesses.  Sac- 
chi's  arrival  in  the  night  time 
•with  the  dispatch  from  general 
Pino  was  a  story  which,  like  Ma- 
jocchi's,  he  had  also  entirely  to 
himself.  Next  came  the  case  to 
which  he  had  now  particularly  to 
direct  the  attention  of  their  lord- 
ships, the  case  of  Charnitz,  which 
also  rested  on  a  single  witness, 
and  that  witness  Dumont. 

The  learned  gentleman  pro- 
ceeded to  contrast  the  statement  of 
this  case,  as  made  by  the  attor- 
ney general,  with  the  case  as  prov- 
ed by  Dumont's  evidence.  In  her 
examination  in  chief,  she  endea- 
voured to  show  that  the  princess 
was  undressed ;  but  in  the  cross  ex- 
amination, the  facts  come  out,  that 
the  princess  was  dressed,  and  that 
she  reposed  on  a  bed  in  a  travelling 
cap^  and  a  dress  with  much  fur  on 
it,  until  Bergami  returned  with  the 


passport,  and  then  she  put  herself 
in  motion.  Dumont  was  also 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
she  herself,  was  lying  on  another 
bed  in  the  same  room. 

He  (the  learned  counsel)  would 
here  advert  to  the  letter  of  Du- 
mont, insinuating  that  penons 
were  ready  to  pay  her  for  giving 
evidence  agamst  the  pnncess, 
and  that  she  was  ready  to  dis- 
close or  conceal  all  she  knew,  ac- 
cordingly as  the  princess  treated 
her.  This  was  the  construction 
his  learned  friends  opposite  must 
put  on  that  letter }  and,  if  that  was 
ihe  case,  it  was  a  threatening  let- 
ter ;  and  her  majesty  showed  her 
own  innocence,  and  the  conscious- 
ness that  Dumont  could  not  with 
truth  speak' one  word  against  ber^ 
by  not  even  noticing  it,  much  less 
endeavouring  to  conciliate  her 
good  opinion,  or  purchase  it  as  a 
guilty  person  would  have  done. 

In  regard  to  tlie  affair  at  Char- 
nitz, lieutenant  Hownam  states, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  Ins- 
pruck  for  passports,  and  that  Ber- 
gami and  Vassali  went  for  them, 
and  returned  very  late.  VassaK 
says  he  returned  from  Ins|inick 
about  two  or  three  o'clock ;  that 
he  immediately  went  into  die 
room  of  her  royal  highness,  whom 
he  found  on  the  bed,  ready  dress- 
ed for  her  journey  ;  that  Bergami 
was  in  the  room,  and  the  little 
Victorine  was  on  the  same  bed 
with  her  royal  highness.  This 
fact  Dumont  artfully  and  wick- 
edly concealed,  although  she  was 
in  the  room  at  the  time,  and  must 
have  known  it.  Vas^i  furdier 
stated,  that  he  was  frequently  in 
the  room  during  the  night,  and 
that  the  rest  of  her  ro]^  htgh- 
ness*s  suite  were  passing  in  and 
out  of  it  the  whole  time,  befm 

they 
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they  set  out  on  the  journey.— It 
was  Worthy  of  notice  that  Sacchi 
was  also  at  Charnitz,  and  yet  the 
learned  counsel  opposite  did  not 
dare  to  question  him  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  evidence  of  Dumont. 
He  now  came  to  the  aflPair  at 
Carlsruhe  ;  and  it  was  impossible 
not  to    look   back    on  the  just 
grounds  of  complaint  which  that 
illustrious  lady  has  had  to  make. 
She  knew  that  she  was  surround- 
ed by  persons  who  were  anxious 
to  destroy  her,  and  although,  in 
the  course  of  her  joumies,  she  ex- 
posed herself  at  no  less  than  fifty 
innsy  yet  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  impeach  her  conduct  at 
any  of  them,  except  by  that  veri- 
table witness  P^etro  Cuchi,  and 
that  worthy  lady  Mrs.  Barbara 
Kress  !     It  could  not  be  doubted 
chat  the  princess  was  watched  by 
persons  of  high  authority ;  if  not, 
now  came  an  Hanoverian  mini- 
ster to  be  at  Rome  ?    What  con- 
nexion was  there  between    that 
protestant  and  this  papal  state  ? 
Majocchi  had  been  instructed  by 
some  one  to  say  that  he  did  not 
know    this    Hanoverian    envoy, 
Ompteda,  but  that  his  name  was 
as  strange  to  him  as  that  of  one  of 
the chiefsin  the  Sandwich  Islands; 
and  Dumont,  though  not  denying 
a  knowledge  of  his  name,  says  she 
never  heard  of  any  improper  con- 
duct on  his  part,  or  of  any  pick- 
ing of  locks.     Sacchi,  an  active 
agent  of  the  Milan  commission, 
says  he  accompanied  Mr.  Cook, 
the  head  of  that  commission,  to 
Frankfort,  to  get  the  evidence  of 
Maurice  Credi — that  Maurice  Cre- 
di,  who,   Mr.    Hownam   states, 
was  employed  to  steal  the  keys  of 
her  royal  highnesses  cabinet  by 
Ompteda.     Why,  then,  was  not 
Credi  called  ?    He  lived  with  the 


princess  at  the  time,  ar^d  might, 
no  doubt,  have  been  a  good  wit- 
ness for  the  prosecution  ;  but  he 
would  have  been  unfortunately 
compelled  to  acknowledge  this 
important  fact.  The  fact  that 
Credi  was  examined  at  Frankfort, 
and  had  not  been  examined  here, 
was  in  itself  of  no  small  impor- 
tance. 

He  would  now  call  their  atten- 
tion to  the  witness  Carrington, 
and  he  could  not  do  so,  wiuiout 
noticing,  that  no_  sooner  had  this 
witness  left  the  bar  of  their  lord- 
ships, to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
one  who  had  heard  his  testimony, 
than  materials  we're  laid  for  his 
cross  examination  by  the  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty  ;  books  were 
searched,  and  his  captain  brought 
to  town  to  be  examined.  The 
character  of  this  witness  rose  high- 
er from  every  cross  examination, 
and  his  testimony  could  not  be 
shaken.  The  learned  gentleman 
then  proceeded  to  notice  how  the 
evidence  of  this  witness  overturn- 
ed the  tesrimony  of  Majocchi,  as 
to  baron  Ompteda,  at  whose  con* 
duct  he  (Majocchi)  felt  so  indig- 
nant, that  he  said,  if  he  met  him, 
he  would  kill  him  like  a  dog  ! 
After  Carrington  had  been  cross 
examined  so  frequently,  a  paper 
was  at  last  produced,  which  prov- 
ed thit  he  had  been  rated  as  a 
midshipman  on  board  the  Poic- 
tiers,  and  sir  John  Beresford  said, 
he  never  parted  with  any  one 
with  so  much  regret,  as  he  was  a 
most  excellent  sailnr.  He  could 
not  but  notice  how  di£Ferently  situ- 
ated the  counsel  for  the  queen 
were  to  their  opponents.  Her 
majesty's  counsel  had  no  admi- 
ralty books  to  refer  to— no  means 
of  getting  witnesses  to  come,  or  of 
compelling  the  production  of  a 
T  2  single 
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single  paper.  But,  fortunately 
for  her  majesty,  every  witness 
against  her  had  been  confuted  out 
of  his  own  mouth  by  his  contra- 
dictory testimony  ;  for  Dumont 
and  Majocchi,  notwithstanding 
the  evidence  they  had  given  at 
the  bar  of  that  house,  had  acknow- 
ledged that  the  princess  was  sur- 
rounded by  persons  anxious  to  be- 
tray, and  who  distorted  every  ac- 
tion of  her  life. 

In  respect  to  Carlsruhe,  it  ap- 
peared that  not  fewer  than  three 
ministers  had  been  employed  to 
get  evidence  against  the  princess. 
One  of  them  received  her  royal 
highness  at  the  inn,  and  gave  up 
his  apartments  to  her;  but  no 
sooner  had  she  quitted  them,  than 
he  was  seen  running  from  room 
to  room,  to  get  some  charge  a- 

§ainst  her  royal  highness.  He 
lought  he  had  caught  her  in  a 
trap,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Barbaia 
Kress,  would  complete  her  ruin. 
This  chambermaid  had  insinuated 
that  a  large  bed  was  placed  in  her 
royal  highness's  apartment  by  the 
order  of  Sacchi,  but  Succhi  denied 
it ;  and,  if  any  alteration  had  been 
made  in  the  beds,  it  was  much 
more  probable  that  it  had  been 
done  by  baron  Grimm,  to  enable 
him  the  better  to  make  out  his 
case.  Kress  had  sworn  that  in 
going  into  the  room  of  the  prin- 
cess with  some  water  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  she  saw 
the  princess  sitting  on  the  bed 
with  Berg^mi,  and  her  arm  round 
his  neck  ;  but,  from  her  cross  ex- 
amination,  it  appeared  that  she 
did  not  know  whether  it  was  the 
princess  or  countess  Oldi  who  was 
on  the  bed.  The  learned  counsel 
then  passed  on,  after  a  few  obser- 
vations upon  the  circumstance  of 
the  finding  of  a  cloak  in  her  roy- 


al highness's  bed,  which  Kress 
afterwards  saw  upon  Bergami,  to 
that  part  of  the  testimony  which 
related  to  the  stains  in  the  bed. 
The  period  at  which  those  stains 
were  said  to  have  been  seen  was  not 
at  all  stated ;  and  the  cross  examin- 
ation of  Kress  completely  disprov- 
ed her  formed  assertions.  It  was 
worthy  of  observaUon,thatthis  wit- 
ness had  said,  on  her  cross  examina- 
tion, in  answer  to  a  question  relat- 
ing to  the  stains,  that  she  had  not 
examined  them;  that  she  had  no 
thought  of  it.  Why  then,  if  she 
had  no  thought  of  it,  had  she  been 
brought  here  to  give  evidence  at 
such  a  vast  expense  to  the  nation  ? 
Did  this  declaration  arise  from 
her  modesty  ?  Was  she  upon  her 
cross  examination  vi^ted  from  the 
first  time  with  a  fit  of  modesty  ? 
No,  her  agitation  and  her  blushes 
were  caused  by  a  very  different 
feeling — by  the  struggle  between 
truth  and  perjury.  I'he  evidence 
of  Mr.  Hownam,  which  proved 
the  whole  course  of  tlie  princess's 
conduct  at  Cailsruhe,  gave  the  lie 
in  the  most  positive  manner  to  all 
the  assertions  of  this  abandoned 
woman.  Every  thing  that  had 
taken  place  at  Carlsruhe  was  fully 
accounted  for,  not  only  by  the 
evidence  of  lieutenant  Hownam, 
but  by  that  of  Vassali,who  proved 
that  this  lady,  who  had  been  repre- 
sented as  the  most  profiigateof  the 
species,  had  been  constantly  in  the 
society  of  the  highest  characters. 
But  if  the  conduct  of  this  fe- 
male waiter  was  worthy  of  exe- 
cration, what  could  be  said  of  that 
of  the  male  waiter,  who  was  cele- 
brated for  having  placed  his  eye 
to  the  key-hole,  and  for  having 
seen  Bergami  go  into  her  royal 
highne^'s  bed- room,  three  or  four 
several  days,  undressed?  What 
would 
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would  he  said  of  Cachi,  who  had 
sworn  that  her  royal  highness  had 
delayed  six  days  at  an  inn  at 
Trieste,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  case  complete  against  her  ?— 
Kress  had  been  contradicted  by 
Mr.  Hownam  and  count  Vassali, 
and  Cttchi  was  contradicted  by 
every  body  !  That  most  worthy 
person  swore  that  he  saw  Bergami 
go  into  her  royal  highnesses  room 
three  or  four  days  successively  in 
a  state  of  undress;  when  it  ap- 
peared, upon  the  acknowledgment 
of  all,  that  her  royal  highness  was 
at  Trieste  but  one  day  !  The  vil- 
lain who  had  thus  perjured  him- 
self should  not  escape  with  impu- 
nity; another  court  should  see 
him  if  he  still  remained  in  Cotton- 
Garden,-— if  he  had  not  been  sent 
away  to  bear  joyful  tidings  to  the 
relatives  of  those  inestimable  per- 
sons who  were  still  doing  honour 
to  this  country  by  remaining  in 
it !  For  the  sake  of  the  English 
nation — for  the  sake  of  human 
nature — this  culprit  should  ^  be 
showti  thathecouldnot  calumniate 
the  character  of  an  elevated  person 
without  incurring  some  danger. 

The  learned  counsel  (Mr.  D. ) 
then  read  long  extracts  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Hownam  and 
count  Vassali,  to  prove  that  the 
delay  of  her  royal  highness  at 
Trieste  was  but  one  day.  The 
counsel  for  the  bill  (the  attorney 

feneral)  had  sUted,  that  her  royal 
ighness  exhibited  disgraceful 
proofs  of  want  of  taste,  as  well  as 
of  morals,  by  the  company  with 
which  she  had  associated  at  the 
Barona— that,  in  fact,  the  Barona 
was  rather  a  brothel  than  a  palace 
•-».that  the  balls  had  been  given  to 
persons  of  low  character,  and  so 
on-^and  that  the  greatest  licen- 


tiousness had  been  carried  on  there, 
to  the  knowledge  of  her  royal 
highness.  It  would  appear  from 
this  statement,  that  a  poor  negro» 
who  had  been  mentioned  in  the 
most  contemptuous  manner,  was 
the  master  of  the  revels.  But  it 
had  come  out  in  evidence,  not 
only  that  her  royal  highness  v^as 
not  a  witness  to  such  scenes  of  li- 
centiousness, but  that  no  such 
scenes  had  taken  place.  It  had 
been  said  by  Sacchi,  that,  at  first, 
people  of  rank  attended  those  balls, 
but  that  they  were  compelled  to 
absent  themselves  in  a  short  time, 
in  consequence  of  those  immoral 
proceedings.  Now  if  this  was  the 
case,  why  had  not  some  of  those 
high  characters  been  called  ?  It 
was  false  to  say  that  there  was  any 
thing  in  the  conduct  of  the  prin- 
cess to  her  domestics  that  was  not 
constantly  to  be  seen  amongst  the 
first  families  in  England,  the  ladies 
of  which  were  delighted  with  the 
opportunities  of  rendering  their 
servants  happy  by  occasional  fa- 
miliar intercourse.  Lieutenant 
Hownam  and  count  Vassali  give 
in  detail  precisely  the  same  de- 
scription of  evidence  with  respect 
to  the  character  of  the  entertain- 
ments given  at  the  Barona,  and  es- 
tablish, beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
them  either  improper  or  indecent ; 
not  an  individual  of  the  female 
sex,  who  had  not  had  her  natural 
protector  or  guardian  with  hen 
It  was  mere  trifling  to  talk  of 
these  occurvences  as  affording  any 
ground  for  imputation  against  her 
royal  highness ;  but  for  that  very 
reason  they  became  most  import- 
ant facts  in  the  case  for  the  queen, 
since  they  showed  how  the  most 
innocent  actions  of  her  life  were 
T  5        attempted 
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attempted  to  be  perverted  to  her 
prejudice.  As  Dnmont  had  said, 
it  was  the  misfortune  of  that  illus* 
trious  lady  to  be  *•  constantly  beset 
by  spiesy  to  be  hated  where  she 
ought  to  be  cherished,  to  have 
every  action,  of  her  life  distorted 
and  misrepresented,"  Not  a  virtue 
which  she  possessed  but  was  con- 
trived to  be  set  in  array  against 


tainted  as  Majocchi,  their  lord* 
ships  would  find  in  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Hownam,  of  captain  Vas- 
sali,  and  of  Mr.  Granville  Sharpe, 
the  most  satisfactory  refutation  of 
the  case  as  put  by  the  attorney 
general. 

There  was  yet  one  case  more» 
and  he  was  happy  to  say  it  was 
the  last  to  which  he  had  to  call 


her ;  her  kindness,  her  affability,  their  lordships'  attention  ;  it  was 

her  love  of  children — a  love  almost  the  notable  discovery  averred  to 

inseparable  from  open  and  gene-  have  been  made  by  Sacchi,  on  the 

rous  natures — were  converted  into  journey  from  Rome  to  Senegaglia. 

imputations  of  the  grossest    de-  — The  learned  gentleman  proceed- 

scrip tion.    But  it  was  a  fact  on  ed  to  read  from  the  minutes  that 

which  he  reflected  with  proud  con-  part  of  Sacchi's  evidence  which  re- 

solation,  that  in  every  instance  in  lated  to  the  position  in  which  be 

which  the  witnesses  to  this  case  had  seen  the  hands  of  the  princess 

of  artifice  and  treachery  could  be  and  Bergami,  on  drawing  aside 

contradicted  by   other    witnesses  the  curtains  of  the   carriage,  in 

capable  of.  speaking  to  the  same  which  he  affirmed  they  rode  to- 

facts,^they  had  been  contradicted  gether.     He  animadverted  on  the 

in  the  most  positive  manner — their  unblushing  coldness  with  which 


testimony  had  been  cut  in  pieces. 
It  still  remained  to  speak  of  the 
exhibition  of  Mahomet.  Did  their 
lordships  wish  that  he  should  de* 
tain  them  a  moment  on  this  dis- 


the  witness  had  described  a  scene 
which  must  have  been  revolting 
to  the  nature  of  every  one  who 
listened  to  his  foul  recital,  and  on 
that  convenient  forgetfulness,  as 


gusting  part  of  this  most  miserable  to  other  particulars,  not  to  be  fbr- 

case  f-^Majocchif  who  had  not  gotten,by  which  he  may  probably 

been  properly  drilled  as  to  the  com-  have  saved  himself  from  that  pu- 

plexion  to  be  given  to  this  incident,  nishment  for  perjury  which  he  so 

had  unsuspectingly  declared  that  richly  deserves.    When  asked  if 

he  saw  nothing  in  the  dance  which  there  was  any  other  person  in  the 

made  it  unfit  to  be  seen  byeither  carriage  at  the  time,  he  answered 

man  or  woman.  Could  their  lord-  that  he  could  not  recollect.  What! 

ships  believe,  that  if  there  was  any  was  it  impossible  not  to  recollect 

thing  in  this  exhibition  of  the  abo-  whether  the  sister  of  the  man  who 


minably  filthy  description  repre-   was  in 
sented  by  the  opening  case  of  the 
attorney  general,  it  could  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  a  man  of 


the  criminal  situation  he 
had  described,  was  present  or  not  ? 
Could  human  nature  believe  it  ? 
This  answer  alone,  said  the  learn- 


Majocchi*s  turn  of  mind  ?    Out  of  ed  counsel,  is  to  me  the  most  un- 


the  mouth  of  their  own  chief  wit* 
ness  the  allegation  stood  complete- 
ly refuted.  But  without  resting 
on  the  testimony  of  any  man  so 


questionable  evidence  that  the 
whole  story  is  a  vile  invention  of 
the  witness's  own.  But  to  go  to 
direct  evidence  on  the  point,  the 
statement 
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ttatement  of  Saccbi  had  been  con- 
tradicted in  a  manner  that  must 
deprive  this  intiunous  gentleman 
of  all  claims  he  may  ever  have 
possessed  to  that  character. 

The  learned  counsel  now  read, 
from  the  evidence  of  Carlo  Fortey 
those  parts  which  showed  that  Sac- 
chi  had  preceded  her  royal  high- 
ness on  tne  journey  to  Senegaglia, 
and  conld  not  possibly  have  seen 
what  he  pretended  to  describe  : 
jOBitf  the  evidence  of  lieutenant 
Hownam*  which  proved  that  the 
carriage  in  which  her  royal  high- 
ness rode  was  one  with  sprmg 
blinds,  which  could  not  be  opened 
except  from  within ;  and*  iHStly, 
those  parts  of  the  evidence  of  co- 
lonel Oliveira  and  captain  Vassali, 
which  went  to  confirm,  as  they 
did  most  unequivocally,  the  state- 
ments of  Carlo  Forte  and  Mr. 
Hownanu  This  counter  testimo- 
ny went  to  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  possibiltty  of  Saccht'shaving 
teen  what  he  alleged.  And,  if 
this  were  false,  what  became  of 
the  whole  of  his  evidence  ?  what 
became  of  the  whole  case,  of 
which  such  a  witness  was  the  chief 
support  ?  The  learned  counsel 
now  adverted  to  a  point  which 
had  before  escaped  hb  notice— 
the  reported  blackballing  of  her 
majesty,  when  proposed  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ca&sino,  at-  Milan^  If 
it  was  so,  he  would  fearlessly  ask 
the  reason  ? — Was  it  because  she 
was  known  to  be  the  wife  of  the 
prince  regent  of  England  ?^be- 
cause  she  was  his  persecuted,  ca- 
lumniated, and  exiled  wife— be- 
cause she  was  condemned  to 
.wander  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
friendless  and  alone — because  she 
had  no  home  in  that  country  which 
had  become  her  own  ;— or  was  it 
became  she  saw  those,  who  had 


been  her  advocates,  ranged  in  the 
ranks  of  her  enemies,  and  now  in 
a  situation  which  he  would  not 
trust  himself  to  name  ? 

There  was  another  circum- 
stance to  which  he  had  not  yet  ad- 
verted,^-the  bathing  in  the  Bre. 
scia«  It  so  happened,  that  the 
fact  was  impossible,  for  the  Brescia 
was  either  dry  or  a  cataract. 
Lieutenant  Hownam  said  it  Was 
a  stream  in  which  no  navigation 
could  take  place  ;  and  the  counsel 
for  the  bill  nave  Italians  enough 
acquainted  with  the  Brescia  to 
contradict  this  statement,  if  it 
were  not  true.  Four  persons  are 
stated  to  have  seen  this  indecency 
of  the  princess,  and  yet  only  one 
is  called  to  depose  to  it«  Another 
witness  had  sworn,  that  in  taking 
the  princess  and  Bergami  toComo, 
he  saw  them  kissing  no  less  than 
four  times  ;  this  was  even  oftener 
than  Majocchi  and  Dumont  had 
sworn  to  have  seen  it  in  three 
years  ;  but  the  boatman  he  called, 
who  had  the  best  opportunity  of 
observing  the  conduct  of  the  par- 
ties, gives  a  direct  contradiction 
to  the  statement.  'These  might 
appear  trifling  circumstances,  but 
they  wer^  important— falsehood 
had  been  grafted  on  truth,  so  that 
proflieate  minds  saw  nothing  but 
culpabih'ty  in  the  conduct  of  her 
royal  highness.— When  we  disco- 
ver falsehood,  we  must  look  to  tHc 
motives  which  have  prompted  it ; 
and  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses 
against  the  queen,  unsupported  as 
they  have  been  by  collateral  testi- 
mony, is  not  entitled  to  the  slight- 
est credit.  Sacchi  has  sworn  that 
he  assumed  the  name  of  count 
Milan!  in  consequence  of  the  Dover 
riots,  and  yet  he  is  proved  to  have 
gone  by  that  name  twelve  months 
before  they  occurred,  and  when  no 
T  4  one 
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one  dreamed  of  the  present  trial 
but  those  who  were  collecting  the 
materials  for  it. — But  the  most 
important  personage  was  Giuseppe 
Rastelli,  one  of  the  most  active 
agents  of  the  Milan  commission. 

Much  had  been  said  of  the  high 
character  of  the  individuals  who 
formed  that  commission.  With 
respect  to  Mr.  Cook,  he  never 
heard  any  thing  against  him^  and 
■was  disposed  to  think  favourably 
of  him  ;  but  that  disposition  met 
with  a  severe  check,  when  he 
found  him  accepting  this  commis- 
sion. That  he  was  a  man  of  very 
considerabe  talents  and  legal 
knowledge,  he  readily  admitted 
—but  of  all  the  names  in  West- 
minster hall,  he  did  not  believe 
there  was  one  more  unfit,  for  the 
sifting  of  evidence,  or  the  detection 
of  false  testimony.  As  to  colonel 
Brown,  it  could  be  no  offence  to 
say  that,  as  he  was  a  military  man, 
he  could  hardly  be  expected  to  give 
any  useful  assistance.  The  only 
real  and  efficient  commissioner 
■was  Mr.  Powell,  now  the  solicitor 
to  this  prosecution ;  it  was  he  who 
had  been  able  to  get  evidence,  by 
the  compulsory  power  which  he 
possesed,  colonel  Brown  using  his 
influence  with  the  foreign  courts  to 
assist  him.  This  was  the  first  in- 
stance he  ever  heard  of  an  attor- 
ney forming  the  sole  commis- 
sioner. Mr.  Powell  possessed  great 
advantages  in  Rastelli's  know- 
ledge otthe  witnesses.  It  was  the 
object  of  Rastelli  to  beat  up  for 
recruits,  not  only  tosupporthisown 
testimony,  but  to  ruin  his  royal 
mistress— an  object  his  whole  soul 
seems  to  have  been  engaged  in. 
He  had  said  that  he  never  offered 
money  to  any  witness,  but  that  as- 
sertion was  also  refuted. 

But  the  most  important  fact 


connected  with  Rastelli  was,  that 
he,  a  witness,  -who  had  stated  the 
most  infamous  fact  with  which  the 
princess  was  charged  5— that  he, 
the  agent,  courier,  and  clerk  of 
the  Milan  commission ; — that  he, 
whose  testimony  had  laid  him^  so 
completely  open  to  a  prosecution 
for  perjury,  which  would  have 
been  instituted  ; — that  he,  after  a 
pledge  given  that  no  witnesses 
should  be  withdrawn,  had  been 
sent  to  Milan  to  pick  up  new  facts, 
to  suborn  new  witnesses^and  thus 
bolster  up  a  case  which  the  pro- 
secutors found  had  completely 
failed.  It  had  been  admitted, 
that  the  not  bein^  able  to  examine 
this  man  at  the  time  he  was  called 
was  an  irreparable  injury  to  her 
majesty ;  but  he  had  disappeared, 
had  been  sent  away  on  the  l4tli  of 
September,  and  now  it  was  the 
25th  of  October,  and  there  was  no 
probable  conjecture  as  to  the  tin\e 
of  his  return. — The  counsel  for 
her  majesty  had  much  to  com- 
plain of,  and  it  required  all  the 
good  character  which  some  per- 
sons boasted  of,  to  shield  them 
from  censure  for  such  an  act.  If 
Rastelli  could  have  been  examined 
when  called,  it  would  not  have 
been  known  but  that  he  had  been 
in  Cotton  Garden  all  the  time ;  but 
he  had  fled,  and  the  objectfor  which 
he  had  fled  could  not  be  doubtful 
—it  was  to  evade  justice  himself, 
and  to  pervert  justice,  in  procuring 
more  false  testimony  against  that 
much  injured  and  illustrious  lady, 
the  queen  of  England. 

The  lord  chancellor  here  sugi 
gested  to  Mr.  Denman,  whether  he 
ought  not  to  have  a  little  respite. 
The  learned  counsel  thanked  his 
lordship  for  the  indulgence,  and 
retired. 

In  half  an  hour  Mr,  Denman 
returned, 
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returnedy  and  resumed  the  snbiect 
Particalar  stress  had,  he  satd,  been 
laid  upon  the  performance  of  Co- 
lumbine and  Harlequin  at  the  thea- 
tre.   He  should  only  say,  with  re* 
spect  to  that  charge,  that  those 
characters  on  the  Italian  stage  were 
quite  different  from  the  characters 
of  the  same  name  on  the  stage  of 
Covent  Garden  or   Drury  Lane. 
All    their  lordships  knew  what 
they  were  on   our  boards.     In 
Italy  they  were  speaking  charac- 
ters, and  Harlequin  was  not  the 
lover  of  Columbine.   This  was  so 
well  known,  that  it  would  be  al- 
most unnecessary  to  mention  it, 
had  not  the  circumstance  been 
mentioned  as  an  additional  proof 
of  the  gross  familiarity  between 
her  royal  highness  and  her  meni- 
als.   This  was  the  vile  construc- 
tion placed  upon  the  talent  which 
her  royal  highness  exhibited,  in 
common  with  many  other  of  the 
highest  characters  of  this  country 
that  of  mixing  familiarly  with 
her   domestics,  without,  in    the 
slightest  degree,  derogating  from 
her  rank  or  dignity.     The  learned 
counsel  (Mr.  D.)  next  called  their 
lordships'  attention  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  Milan  commission. 
He  joined    his     learned    friend 
^Brougham)  in  the  opinion,  that 
if  a  conspiracy  did  not  exist,  the 
symptoms  of  it  were  strongly  dis- 
cernible in  the  conduct  or  the  a- 
fent  of  that   commission.— Per- 
aps  it  would  be  impossible  to 
prove  the  existence  of  aconspiracy ; 
but  whether  or  not,  the  symptoms 
were  such  as  oould  not  be  mis- 
taken.   Why  had  all  those  wit- 
nesses come  to  this  country  I  This 
government   could   not    compel 
them.    They  must,  then,   have 
come  over  without  the  hope  of  pro- 
fit^ without  clotlies,  merely  from 


tender  regard  for  the  dignity  of 
the  crown,  and  the  moral  interests 
of  the  people,  if  they  came  to 
give  disinterested  evidence.  Those 
moral  feelings  were  indeed  but 
badly  consulted  by  the  individuals 
who  had  set  on  foot  these  nefari- 
ous proceedings.  Whatever  might 
be  the  moral  effect  of  them  here- 
after, very  little  doubt  could  be 
entertained  of  their  mischievous 
tendency  now— of  their  unfortu- 
nate effect  upon  the  mind  of  so- 
ciety ;  for  the  most  innocent  trans- 
actions of  life  became  mixed  up 
and  involved  with  the  most  atro- 
cious crimes  ;  and  even  if  it  had 
been  proved  that  the  illustrious 
defendant  was  guilty,  there  might 
be  lurking  in  the  minds  of  the  pub- 
lic, that  dangerous  casuistry  which 
was  ever  ready  to  set  up  the  vices 
of  one  party  as  a  counterbalance 
to  tliose  of  the  other;  and  which^ 
in  his  opinion,  was  productive  of 
the  most  deplorable  consequences  ^ 
to  the  moral  character  of  the  na- ' 
tion.  This  supposition  arose  from 
the  idea  of  the  guilt  of  her  majes- 
ty. But  she  is  not  guilty  I  The 
facts  stated  against  her  were  odi- 
ously false  I 

He  begged  the  attention  of  their 
lordships  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Powell,  who  stated  that  Rastelli 
had  been  sent  out  of  the  country  in 
order  to  afford  comfort  to  the 
friends  of  the  witnesses  in  Cotton 
Garden.— If  letters  had  been  writ- 
ten, why  had  not  another  courier 
brought  them  over  ?  Were  the 
families  of  those  gentlemen  such 
nice  sticklers  as  not  to  believe  the 
hand-writing  of  those  beloved  re- 
lations, without  the  asseveration 
of  Rastelli  to  that  effect  ?  and  yet 
it  is  admitted  that  Rastelli  knew 
nothing  of  them.  Mr.  Powell,  in 
givingJiis  testimony  upon  this  sub- 
ject. 
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ject,  expressed  himself  confident  of 
the  immediate  return  of  Rastelli. 
Although  th^t  immaculate  person 
had  fallen  ill,  and  been  blooded, 
and  dosed,  such  was  his  anx4et7  to 
return,  in  Mr.  Powell's  opinion, 
that  he  wpuld,  notwithstanding 
this  visitation  of  providence,  which 
had  so  conveniently  interposed— 
**take  up  his  bed  and  walk/'  Soon 
after,  however,  Mn  Powell's  reli- 
ance upon  the  return  of  this  fa« 
vourite  was  shaken  ;  for  in  the  let- 
ter of  colonel  Brown  it  was  stated, 
that  he  was  shuffling,  it  was  to  be 
feared,  and  preferred  staying  at 
home.  No  doubt  it  was  the  fear 
of  the  pillory,  which  was  still  kept 
for  people  of  that  description,  that 
interfered  with  Rastelli's  sense  of 
duty. 

The  learned  counsel  then  pro- 
ceeded to  show  the  discordant 
parts  of  Mr,  Powell's  evidence ; 
and  called  upon  their  lordships 
•  to  decide,  whether  the  evidence  of 
the  gallant  lieutenant  Flynn,  timid 
and  nervous  as  he  had  been,  and 
,  confused  under  the  powerful 
cross  examination  of  the  counsel 
for  the  bill,  was  not  in  every  re- 
spect more  to  be  depended  upon 
than  that  of  the  agent  who  nad 
sent  Rastelli  out  of  the  country  ! 
What  would  not  such  a  witness  as 
Mr.  Powell  have  suffered  under  a 
cross  examination  of  such  a  de- 
scription  ?«->Here  the  learned  coun- 
sel took  the  opportunity  of  no- 
ticing a  vile  attack  upon  lieutenant 
Flynn,  which  appeared  in  a  paper 
of  no  character,  either  as  to  talent 
or  principle.  That  paper  repre- 
sented, abo,that  awitness  who  was 
examined  the  day  before,  had  ad- 
mitted that  her  husband  was  a 
bankrupt* 

A  pcer.^«  What  paper  ?" 
Mr  DeQman.-7<<  T]ie  Morning 


Post.'' — Wfaiit  compensatBODf  he 
begeed  to  know,  was  to  be  given 
fortneabsenceof Rastelli?  Would 
they  give  Cuchi  as  a  compensa- 
tion? He  was  not  wanted.  Would 
they  give  Ragfi;azoni,  or  Dumont, 
or  Sacchi  ?  Tney  were  not  want- 
ed. They  were  all  gone.  Their 
plans  had  been  all  destroyed,  and 
the  difficulty  was,  where  to  find  in 
the  500  pages  of  evidence  an  atom 
of  respectable  evidence  to  com- 
pensate for  the  absence  of  that 
villain.  The  learned  gentleman 
then  spoke  in  severe  terms  of  the 
absence  of  colonel  Brown,  who 
had  acted  as  commissioner,  attor- 
ney, and  collector  of  witnesses.— 
The  learned  counsel  then  proceed- 
ed to  comment  on  the  improbabi* 
lity  of  lieutenant  Hownam,  who 
was  theprotegi  of  her  royal  high- 
ness, presuming  to  eive  her  ad^ 
vice ;  if  he  had  decwed  this  to 
captain  Briggs,  it  was  one  of  those 
etmfidentiaU  vrakicfa  are  usually  con* 
fined  to  the  quarter-deck.  He 
commented  in  severe  terms  on  the 
conduct  of  the  prosecutors,  who^ 
if  substantial  justice  was  their  ob» 
ject;  ought  to  have  called  those  re- 
spectable individuals  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  conduct  of 
her  royal  highness,  and  not  the 
wretched  and  degraded  anim^lg 
who  had  been  brought  in  accusap 
tion  against  the  queen  of  England. 
When  he  looked  at  the  substantive 
case  which  had  been  proved  for 
her  majesty,  and  the  wretched, 
broken  down  case  afi^ainst  her,  he 
felt  confident  that  mis  bill  could 
not  pass,  if  there  was  justice  or 
common  sense  in  England,  not- 
withstanding the  witnesses  whidi 
the  bloodhounds  of  Milan  had 
hunted  out  to  appear  against  her! 
It  had  been  stated  at  the  com- 
mencement^ that  all  the  witnesses 

for 
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for  die  prosecation  would  be  ex- 
amined,  and  his  learned  friend,  on 
the  other  side,  had  prayed  for  the 
success  of  the  queen»  though  not 
that  she  might  triumph  over  all 
her  enemies,  though  he  must  own 
that  was  likely  to  be  the  case. 

The  learned  counsel  then  con- 
trasted the  witnesses  that  had  been 
caUedon  both  sides,  and  contended 
that  the  witnesses  for  the  charges 
had  been  found  not  entitled  to  the 
slightest  credit.    Witnesses  had 
been  obtained  in  a  way  unknown 
to  a  British  court  of  justice  ;  dis- 
carded servants  and  domestics  had 
been  suborned  for  the  corrupt  pur* 
pose  of  destroying  the  character  of 
their  benefactress.     If  the  queen 
had  been  the  degraded  mistress  of 
a  menial,  would  she  have  refused 
she  splendid  provision  offered  her? 
Was  it  possible  that  if  she  had  sa- 
crificed all  that  could  make  life 
valuable,  or  character  dear,  she 
should  so  boldly  face  her  accusers? 
The  learned  counsel  then  remark* 
ed  with  much  feeling  on  the  per* 
•ecution  which  her  majesty  nad 
undergone*    **  The  death  of  the 
princess  Charlotte,"  said  the  learn* 
ed  gentleman,  **  was  the  signal  for 
the  foul  conspiracy  against  her 
majesty  ;  and  the  death  of  her  last 
inend,  our  late  much  revered  so- 
vereign, was  not  announced  to  her 
in  a  letter  of  condolence,  but  by 
cardinal  Gonsalvi  stripping  her  of 
rank  and  dignity,  and  giving  her 
a  passport,  not  as  the  queen  of 
England,  but  as  the  princess  Caro- 
line of  Brunswick.  The  accession 
of  a  sovereign  to  the   throne  of 
these  realms,  that  period  which  is 
marked  by  the  extension  of  the 
God-like  attribute  mercy,  by  the 
pardon  of  the  criminal,  and  by 
the  liberation  of  the  captive,  was 
marked  by  the  degradation  of  the 


queen  of  England,  by  striking  her 
name  from  the   liturgy,  and  at- 
tempting to   deprive  ner  of  the 
prayers  of  the  people,  which  pray- 
ers she  has  from  the  hearts  ot  mil- 
lions.   As  to  this  bill,  the  divorce 
part  of  it  no  longer  exists ;   the 
fact  of  the  parties  living  in  foreign 
countries  six  years,  and  the  letter 
of  license  granted  to  her  majesty, 
have  put  in  end  to  it.     It,  my 
lords,  you  go  on  with  this  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties,  it  is  at  your-« 
if,  I  say,  it  is  your  pleasure  so  to 
do,  you  must  do  justice  to  the  ac- 
cused*   I  have  heard,  mj  lord% 
that  while  we  are  defending  her 
majesty,  there  are  persons,  not  in 
a  low  capacity,  not  of  the  public 
press,  but  who  have  seats  among 
your  lordshijjs,  who  are  industn- 
ously  circulating  injurious  reports 
against  the  queen.     Could  1,  my 
lords,  call  on  that  bdividual,  I 
would  say,  *Come  forth,  thou  foul 
slanderer,  and  meet  me  face  to 
face:  if  you  do  not,  thou  art  worse 
than  the  Italian  who  gives  a  per- 
jured, but   an   open    testimony, 
while  thou  pourest  thy  infectious 
calumnies  into  the  ears  of  thy  bro^ 
ther  judges,  and  plungest  mto  the 
breast  of  a  royal  victim,  a  poison- 
ed stiletto,  in  the  semblance  of  the 
sword  of  justice  ?  *     Were  it  pos- 
sible that  any  of  the  blood  royal 
could  do  this,  I  would  say  tliat  he 
had  done  more  to  degrade  himself 
from  the  succession  to  the  crown, 
than    my  royal    mistress  could 
have  done,  had  every  charge  beea 
proved  against  her.  My  lords,  the 
whole    eenerous    population    of 
England  is  in  favour  of  her  ma- 
jesty ;  and  nothing  would  be  hail- 
ed with  such  universal  joy,  as  your 
lordships'  pronouncing  a  verdict  of 
Not  Guilty  !  Durino^  the  whole  d 
these  proceedings,  her  majesty's 
counsel 
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counsel  have  had  the  proud  grati- 
fication of  fighting  the  battle  of 
morality,  of  Christianity,  and  of 
public  justice ;  and  although  I 
cannot  compare  myself  to  that 
warrior  in  the  cause,  who  has 
fought  so  nobly,  yet  I,  perhaps, 
may  claim  the  humbler  merit  of 
having  discharged  a  few  loose  ar- 
rows at  the  champions  of  this  de- 
graded bill.  It  was  for  their  lord- 
ships to  decide  if  they  had  taken 
effect.  His  illustrious  client  stood 
in  need  of  all  the  talent  of  my 
learned  friend,  for  her  uprisings 
anddownsittings  have  beenwatch- 
ed.  Not  an  action,  a  word,  or 
even  a  look  of  hers  has  been 
suffered  to  pass,  without  being 
made  a  subject  for  calumniating 
her  fame.  This,  my  lords,  is  the 
highest  tribunal  on  earth— it  can 
only  be  exceeded  by  that  where 
all  the  world  shall  be  judged,  and 
die  secrets  of  all  hearts  laid  open. 
I  invoke  you,  my  lords,  therefore, 
to  imitate  the  justice  and  temper- 
ance of  that  high  and  sacred  au- 
thority, who  said  to  the  woman 
brought  before  him,  *  If  no  ac- 
cuser come  forward,  neither  will  I 
condemn  thee — ^go  in  peace,  and 
sin  no  more  !' " 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  his  learned 
iriend  having  concluded  his  ad- 
dress, he  now  wished  to  ask  the 
attorney  general,  when  it  was  his 
intention  to  apply  to  their  lord- 
ships for  more  than  one  counsel  to 
be  allowed  to  speak  in  support  of 
the  bill. 

The  attorney  general  did  not 
bind  himself  as  to  the  course  he 
should  pursue. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  should 
then  ask  tlieir  lordships  to  hear 
doctor  Lushington  in  behalf  of  her 
majesty. — Adjourned. 

Oct.  26.-r-The  house  met  this 


morning  at  the  usual  hour,  and  the 
usual  preliminaries  were  gone 
tlirough  in  the  ordinary  form. 

Counsel  were  called  in  at  twen- 
ty minutes  past  ten  o'clock. 

Dr.  Lushington  addressed  their 
lordships.—"  My  lords,  if  I  had 
been  left  to  my  own  discretion, 
and  to  follow  the  dictates  of  my 
own  wishes,  I  should  not  now  have 
risen  to  address  your  lordships. 
But  in  the  dischartje  of  my  duty 
to  my  illustrious  client,  I  am  de- 
legated by  my  learned  friends, 
who  think  this  case  so  important, 
and  so  extensive,  that,  after  all 
their  exertions,  some  facts  yet  re- 
main to  be  stated.  Your  lord- 
ships must  feel  that  my  task  is  not 
an  easy  one,  and  that  I  come  to 
the  performance,  surrounded  with 
difficulties  beyond  all  measure. 
But,  my  lords,  I  have  one  consola- 
tion, a  consolation  that,  in  the 
judgement  of  all  my  friends,  this 
case  stands  on  a  foundation  so 
firm  and  secure,  that  even  the 
treatment  of  an  unskilful  advo- 
cate cannot  injure  it.  I  have  the 
consolation  to  feel  that  the  more 
this  case  is  scrutinized  the  more 
will  the  innocence  of  my  royal 
client  appear. 

**  I  will,  in  the  course  of  my  ad- 
dress to  your  lordships,  avoid  re- 
petition, where  repetition  can  be 
avoided  ;  but  your  lordships  must 
feel,  that,  were  I  gifted  with  the 
most  powerful  eloquence,  my  ob- 
servations can  have  no  weight, 
except  taken  into  consideration 
with  the  circumstances  that  hare 
already  taken  place.  It  becomes 
more  immediately  my  duty  to 
make  one  or  two  observations  on 
the  subject  of  the  charge  in  this 
bill.  I  have  in  the  whole  of  my 
professional  life  been  engaged  in 
cases  of  divorce;  but  there  are 
circum- 
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circumstances  in  this  case  unprece- 
dented in  the  records  of  past  times, 
and,  I  thank  God,  without  an  ex- 
ample in  the  present  age*  It  is  not, 
mylordS)  that  the  tribunal  is  new, 
or  that  the  government  is  impli- 
cated in  the  cause ;  but  there  are 
other  circumstances  without  a  pa* 
rallel  in  the  page  of  history,  I 
will  first  notice  the  age  of  the 
party  accused,  and  I  affirm  to 
your  lordships,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  instance,  in  modern  or  in 
former  times,  where  a  husband 
sought  to  divorce  his  wife,  by  ac- 
cusing her  of  adultery  at  the  age 
of  50.  It  is  a  circumstance  well 
deserving  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration— a  wife  separated  from 
her  husband,  scarcely  living  a 
single  .day  with  him  after  ner 
marriage — she  is  sought  to  be  di- 
vorced at  the  age  of  50 ;  where 
there  is  not  a  single  instance,  even 
wher5  the  parties  had  lived  toge- 
ther, of  a  divorce  being  sought, 
where  the  wife  had  attained  the 
age  of  4r5.  But  there  is  ano- 
ther point.  The  husband  of  the 
lady  accused  has  been  twenty-four 
years  separated  from  his  wife- 
separated  by  his  own  act  and 
by  his  own  choice — separated  not 
in  consequence  of  the  misconduct 
of  his  wife,  or  of  the  breath  of  sus- 
picion having  tainted  her  charac- 
ter, but  separated  in  the  wayward 
indulgence  of  his  own  pleasures 
and  his  own  passions*  Now,  my 
lords,  how  stand  I  then  ?  Lives 
there  a  man  in  the  world  who  is 
so  bold  as  to  come  before  your 
lordships,  and  say  he  has  cause  of 
complaint — he  has  injuries  to  be 
redressed,  under  such  circum- 
stances ?  But  although  kings  are 
in  many  respects  above  the  laws 
of  man,  who  dare  impiously  af- 
firm that  they  are  above  the  laws 


of  God  ?  Is  there  one  divine  law 
for  kings,  and  another  for  man  ? 
Are  the  vows  of  the  altar  to  be 
binding  on  the  peasant,  and  to  be 
violated  with  impunity  by  the 
prince?  Is  there  one  God  for 
the  poor  individual,  one  divine 
law  for  him,  and  another  for  the 
sceptred  monarch? 

"  What  was  the  object  of  the  sa- 
cred contract  of  marriage,  but  the 
happiness  of  the  individuals  ?  But 
where,  my  lords,  shall  1  look  for 
the  happiness  of  the  illustrious  ac- 
cused ? — where  shall  I  find  one 
trace  of  comfort  during  the  whole 
of  her  married  life  ?  Shall  I  look 
to  1806?  Shall  I  look  to  1813  ? 
or  to  the  time  when  the  intercourse 
between  the  mother  and  the  child 
was  forbidden  ?  Shall  I  look  to 
the  time  when  that  mother  was 
exiled  from  her  country  and  frienHs 
and  when  the  spirit  of  persecution 
followed  her  every  step  ?  I  know> 
my  lords,  that  the  agitation  of 
this  subject  sliakes  the  crown,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  monarchy  j  but 
it  is  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  a 
solemn  duty  that  I  have  been  com-' 
pelled  to  advert  to  these  painful 
circumstances ;  and  I  have  done 
it  with  all  the  delicacy  I  have 
been  able.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  show  the  diflFerence  between 
this  case  and  the  proceedings  in  the 
ordinary  courts.  But  what  should 
we  say  of  a  husband,  insensible  to 
his  own  dishonour— of  a  husband 
offering  fifty  thousand  pounds  a- 
year,  not  to  restrain  his  wife  from 
an  adulterous  intercourse  which 
he  believed  she  was  carrying  on, 
but  to  permit  its  unrestrained  in- 
dulgence ?  What  should  we  say 
of  an  individual  coming  to  claim 
justice,  who  had  said  to  his  wife, 
"  Go  thy  way,"  not  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Redeemer,  quoted 
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by  my  friend  Mr,  Denman,  yes- 
terday, "  Go  thy  way,  and  sin  no 
•more,'* — tut  "Go,  indulge  thy 
criminal  passion,revel  in  all  the 
pleasures  of  adulterous  intercourse, 
and  you  shall  be  furnished  with 
the  roost  ample  means!''— I  am  ^ 
happy,  my  lords,  to  be  able  to  ' 
say,  that  I  shall  not  be  under  the 
necessity  of  introducing  another 
topic.  It  has  been  considered  by 
my  learned  friends  unnecessary  to 
say  one  word  in  recrimination. 
This  house,  my  lords,  has  the  powd- 
er to  pass  this  bill;  but,  unless 
you  are  prepared  to  violate  the 
laws  of  God  and  man"— unless 
that  bench*  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  constitution,  is  prepared  to 
abandon  the  tenets  of  the  gospel — 
you  cannot,  and-  you  shall  not, 
pronounce  for  this  divorce !  Be- 
fore I  enter  upon  the  short  exa- 
mination of  the  evidence,  which 
it  is  my  intention  to  pursue,  per- 
mit me  to  say  a  few  words  as  to 
the  principle  by  which  yon  are 
bound  to  be  directed  in  your  judge- 
ment upon  this  case.  It  is  not  to 
ask  you  to  acquit  the  defendant 
upon  a  point  of  law,  that  I  ad- 
dress you  on  this  point,  but  to  pre- 
sent those  of  your  lordships  who 
are  not  conversant  with  that  way 
of  considering  the  case  from  being 
misled  by  the  learned  counsel  for 
the  bill.  The  solicitor  general, 
in  his  summing  up,  quoted  the 
decision  of  the  learned  judge  of 
the  consistory  court,  in  the  case  of 
Loveden  against  Parker.  Now, 
though  to  the  talent — the  match- 
less talent — of  my  learned  friend, 
no  man  bows  with  greater  defer- 
ence than  I ;  yet  I  am  surprised 
that  he  has  extracted  a  principle 
from  a  particular  part  of  that  case, 
and  applied  it  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple.'' 


Here  Dr.  Lushington  read  the 
passage  quoted  from  sir  W.  Scott's 
decision,  by  the  solicitor  general 
It  stated,  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  prove  the  direct  fact  t)f 
adultery<^a  thing,  in  most  cases, 
impossible.  It  is  sufficient  to  have 
incidental  circumstances,  leading 
to  a  conclusion  of  guilt,  not  to  a 
rash  conclusion. 

**  What,"  said  Dr.  Lushington, 
"  do  you  think  was  the  situation 
in  which  sir  William  Scott  was 
placed,  when  he  d^ivered  this 
opinion  ?  The  case  was  under 
discussion  and  argument.  He 
said  this :  *  Here  are  acts  of  inde- 
cent familiarity  proved  by  wit- 
nesses above  all  exception.  Here 
are  intercepted  letters  from  Mrs. 
Loveden  to  Mr*  Parker,  of  such  a 
nature  and  character  as  many  a  wo- 
man who  would  enter  into  a  bro- 
thel would  be  ashamed  to  mention. 
i  should  not  read  those  letters, 
but  they  contain  the  most  positive 
evidence  that  the  fact  had  taken 
place.'  Those  letters  had  not 
been  given  in  evidence,  but  a  ver- 
dict was  given  in  the  king's  bench 
for  the  defendant,  although  it  was 
proved  that  he  had  passed  the 
night  in  Mrs.  Loveden's  chamber. 
In  another  case,  that  of  Mortimer 
V.  Mortimer,  on  the  12th  of  July 
1816,  the  learned  judge  insisted, 
when  the  counsel  were  on  the 
point  of  giving  up  the  idea  of  ar- 
guing, upon  hearing  the  argu- 
ment— i^nd  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  ar- 
gue  upon  the  case ;  although  con- 
vinced of  the  guilt  of  the  woman, 
the  learned  judge  ordered  addi- 
tional evidence ;  for,  said  he,  *  I 
may  have  a  formal  conviction  of 
her  guile ;  but  no  judicial  proof.* 
—But,  (continued  doctor  Lush- 
ington,} I  am  not  to  be  supposed 
to  ask  for  your  verdict  because 
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there  is  no  legal  proof;  but  be* 
cause  there  is  no  proof  which 
could  in  any  case  influence  a  per- 
son of  integrity^  judgement^  and 
diligence,  to  suppose  that  there 
was  the  slightest  foundation  for 
those  charges.  The  case,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  this :— Here  is 
an  ample  opportunity— here  are 
circumstances  coupled  with  the 
opportunity^  which  lead  to  a  de- 
monstration of  guilt.  Now  that 
the  opportunity  of  committing 
adultery  should  be  considered  as 
a  proof  of  it,  there  is  not  one  of 
your  lordships  so  ignorant  as  to 
allow. 

«*  I  admit  that  if  there  were  evi- 
dent familiarities  of  an  indecent 
nature  existing  between  the  par- 
ties, and  that  opportunities  of 
guilty  enjoyment  were  sought  af- 
ter, it  would  be  unnecessary  to  go 
any  further ;  but  the  circumstances 
must  be  in  the  same  degree  of  cer- 
tainty as  the  opportunities.  If  I 
were  arguing  this  as  an  ordinary 
case,  I'U  teu  you  how  I  should 
treat  it.  I  should  show  yon  Du- 
nont,  and  Sacchi,and  Rastelli,  to 
be  perjured;  and  then,  if  you 
would  not  stop  me  before  the  end 
of  my  arjB^ment,  I  should  throw 
up  my  brief.— What !  when  I  had 
proved  that  the  four  principal 
witnesses  against  my  client  were 
peijuredy  to  permit  me  to  pro- 
ceed !  Gracious  God !  where  can 
be  the  security  to  life,  and  cha- 
racter,  and  property  ?  If,  when  I 
show  you,  that  one,  two,  three, 
four,  and  five  of  the  charges  are 
supported  by  perjured  witnesses, 
are  you  to  say,  *  Unless  yon  prove 
the  sixth  and  seventh  to  be  false 
upon  the  same  grounds,  I  shall 
deliver  a  verdict  of  euilty  ?* 

<*  It  is  the  order  ordivine  provi- 
dence diat  we  are  enabled  to  de- 


tect foul  conspiracies,  by  bringing 
to  light  circumstances  which  prove 
the  perjury  of  those  who  support 
the  charees ;  but  that  power  has 
limited  the  means  of  elucidaiing 
the  truth,  and  has  not  permitted 
us  to  follow  it  beyond  the  bounds 
of  necessity.  The  plaintiff  in  an 
action  is  bound  to  establish  his 
case  upon  the  most  indisputable 
evidence;  much  more  is  it  in- 
cumbent upon  the  man  who  aims 
at  taking  away  the  life  or  charac- 
ter, to  Bx  the  guilt  by  unsuspect* 
ed  testimony.  He  should  say, 
*Thusfarwill  I  go,butno  further  ;• 
not  that  *  you,  the  victim  of  my 
revenge,  shall  at  least  go  with  a 
stain  upon  you,  which  nothing 
can  efface  !'  Dr.  Lushington  con- 
tinued :— "  My  lords,  let  us  in  the 
first  place  inquire  what  was  the 
conduct  of  the  queen  towards 
Bergami  ? 

*«The  ?ittomey  general  told  your 
lordships  that  he  would  show  you 
that  she  was  so  much  under  the 
power  of  this  domineering  passion, 
that  his  will  and  pleasure  were 
hers,  and  that  there  was  such  a 
consummated  familiarity  between 
them  as  could  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  last  favours  having 
been  conferred.  Now,  my  lords, 
I  undertake  to  demonstrate,  by 
ttie  evidence  produced,  that  no 
such  familiarity,  no  such  intimacy 
existed  ;  that  there  ^z$  no  want 
of  proper  respect  in  the  one  to- 
wards the  other-*no  want  of  re- 
gard to  all^e  decencies  of  ordi- 
nary lift.  I  am  sure  your  lord* 
ships  would  feel  that  I  did  not  do 
my  duty,  after  making  so  broad 
an  assertion,  if  I  did  not  point  out 
the  evidence  on  which  it  is  ground- 
ed, and  by  which,  I  say,  it  is  in- 
disputably proved.  First,  then, 
my  lords,  let  us  look  to  the  proof 
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of  the  queen's  adversaries  ;  let  us 
see  what  it  is,  and  how  it  deserves 
to  be  looked  at.  Foremost  you 
have  that  memorable  witness  Ma- 
jocchi,  and  what  does  he  swear  ? 
That  ^  Bergami  had  more  autho- 
rity than  the  other  persons  of  the 
household' — that  there  was  *ra. 
ther  a  familiarity  between  her 
royal  highness  and  Bergami/ 
Good  God  I  my  lords,  what  a 
phrase  after  such  an  opening  of 
the  case — there  was  *  rather  a  fa- 
miliarity' between  them !  What 
a  phrase  from  so  chosen  a  wit- 
ness ;  from  one  who  has  been  so 
nurtured  to  the  Usk  of  ruining  his 
royal  mistress  j  from  one  whom  I 
may  call  theeiiteof  the  prosecution ! 
What  an  answer  to  give,  when  we 
consider,  moreover,  that  my  learn- 
ed friend  the  solicitor  general  put 
all  his  questions  so  ingeniously, 
that  the  witness  could  in  no  in- 
stance help  understanding  fully 
how  much  was  expected  from 
him,  and  how  far  he  was  hired  to 
^o !  After  all  this,  what  a  sum 
total  of  evidence  ! — *  There  was 
ralher  a  familiarity  between  them  1 
We  come  next,  my  lords,  to  the 
evidence  of  mademoiselle  Du- 
mont.  She  says  that,  on  one  oc« 
casioQ  they  were  *  very  familiar,' 
and  that  on  another,  she  <made 
no  observations:' — although  your 
lordships  will  perhaps  agree  with 
me,  that  if  .ever  there  was  a  wit- 
ness more  likely  or  more  disposed 
to  observe  any  thing  which  might 
operate  to  the  prejudice  of  her 
majesty,  it  was  this  woman.  My 
lords,  except  in  the  evidence  of  tlie 
two  masons  who  were  working  at 
the  villa  d'Este, — most  admirable 
judges  truly  of  the  conduct  which 
a  queen  ought  to  observe  towards 
her  chamberlain,  and  who  swear 
no  more  than  that  they  walked 


together,  like  two  friends,  like 
h  usband  and  wife,— y  our  lordships 
will  not  find  in  the  whole  body  of 
the  evidence  one  single  assertion 
of  this  existing  familiarity. 

<<But,  my  lords, let  us  iu)wtam 
to  the  other  side  of  the  evidence. 
I  have  to  present  to  your  lord- 
ships twelve  witnesses,  whose  tes- 
timony goes  not  only  over  the 
whole  period  of  the  imputed 
charges  of  criminality,  but  ex- 
tends to  the  time  of  her  last  de- 
parture from  Rome.  I  will  make, 
my  lords,  no  comparisons  |  I  will 
not  so  far  dishonour  the  respecta- 
ble names  I  am  about  to  quote, 
as  to  compare  their  credibility 
with  that  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution.  What  then,  does 
the  first  of  these  witnesses,  lord 
Guildford,  swear  ?  That  he  *  saw 
nothing  particular  in  tlie  manner 
of  the  queen  towards  Bergami,' 
— *  nothing  in  tlie  conduct  of  Ber- 
gami towards  the  queen  but  what 
was  very  respectful.'  Lord  Glen- 
bervie,  in  like  manner,  states,  that 
he  saw  'notliing  like  disrespect'  in 
Bergami's  behaviour  to  the  queen. 
Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  a  witness 
whose  testimony  was  given  in  the 
fairest  and  most  honourable  man- 
ner, and  who,  I  cannot  help  say- 
ing, was  most  harshly  treated  by 
my  learned  friends  on  the  oppo- 
site ;  she  says  that  Bergami  con- 
ducted himself  in  all  uiings  to- 
wards the  queen  *  as  a  person  in 
his  situation  ought  naturally  to 
do.'  Your  lordships  will  observe, 
too,  that  this  lady  was  with  her 
majesty  in  March  and  April  1815, 
when  the  alleged  adulterous  in- 
tercourse must  have  been  in  the 
days  of  its  first  enjoyment  and  ex- 
travagance. Can  your  lordships 
believe  that  lady  Charlotte  Lind- 
say was  a  person  so  destitute  of  all 
ordinary 
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ordinary  powers  of  observation, 
as  to  allow  any  circumstances  cal- 
culated to  justify  the  suspicion  of 
an  intercourse  to  pass  unnoticed  ? 
Can  your  lordships  believe  so,  who 
saw  the  talents  which  this  lady  ex- 
hibited when  under  examination 
at  your  bar  ?  Can  any  one  be- 
lieve it  who  has  the  honour  of  that 
lady's  acquaintance,  and  who 
must  know,  that  in  mental  capa- 
city she  is  an  individual  infinitely 
above  the  usval  standard  of  her 
sex  ?  The  same  lady  swears  fur- 
ther, that  *  the  queen  behaved  to- 
wards Bergami  as  a  mistress 
should  towards  her  servant ;'  that 
she  showed  *  the  same  familiarity 
towards  Bergami  as  she  did  to 
Sicard  and  others/  Now,  my 
lords,  a  word  as  to  the  evidence 
of  lord  LandaflF,  His  lordship 
says,  that  ^  he  saw  nothing  impro- 
per in  the  conduct  of  the  queen* 
— '  nothing  to  reflect  disgrace  on 
the  character  of  the  country.*  Let 
me  next,  my  lords,  request  your 
attention  to  the  evidence  of  the 
honourable  Keppel  Craven,  the 
chamberlain  of  her  royal  highness. 
He  says  that  he  saw  *  no  impro- 
per conduct*  in  her  royal  high- 
ness, <no  degrading  familiarity ;' 
and  again,  <  no  sort  of  impioprie- 
ty  of  conduct,*  either  when  Ber- 

fami  stood  behind  the  chair  of 
er  royal  highness  as  a  servant,  or 
afterwards,  when  he  sat  as  a  ?uest 
at  the  same  table.  Sir  William 
GeW,  another  of  her  majesty's 
chamberlains,  says  also,  that  he 
saw  '  nothing  improper  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  parties^*  and  that  Ber- 
gami acted  as  *a  person  in  his 
situation  ought  to  do.'  To  this 
witness  another  question  was  put, 
such  as  I  verily  believe  never  was 
put  in  any  court  of  justice  before, 
to  ascertain  the  guilt  or  innocence 
1820. 


o£  an  accused  party.— Not,  my 
lords,  that  I  complain  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  I  have  felt,  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  inquiry,  that, 
only  give  me  an  honest  witness, 
one  mio  has  a  character  to  lose, 
one  who  has  some  pretext  for 
standing  upright  in  the  world, 
and  I  care  not  what  questions  you 
put.  The  question,  my  lords, 
was  this,  *  Did  you  eyer  observe 
any  thing  in  the  demeanour,  in 
the  conversation,  or  in  the  looks, 
which  could  induce  you  as  a  man 
of  the  world  to  entertain  an  idea 
that  an  adulterous  intercourse 
subsisted  between  the  queen  and 
Bergami?'  See,  my  lords,  to 
what  an  unheard  of  test  the  con- 
duct of  my  illustrious  client  is 
subjected. 

If,  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
time  that  sir  William  Gell  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  con- 
duct of  the  queen,  one  single  act 
of  indiscretion,  one  loose  expres- 
sion escaped  her  majesty  in  the 
wantonness  of  joy,  or  in  the  inno- 
cence of  overflowing  gaiety— -if 
there  was  one  word,  or.e  action, 
one  look,  which  could  for  a  mo- 
ment fill  the  mind  of  this  *  man 
of  the  world*  with  only  a  suspi- 
cion that  an  improper  intercourse 
subsisted,  it  is  to  be  brought  for- 
ward as  an  evidence  of  guilt  on 
the  part  of  her  majesty.  Not  by 
facts  is  she  sought  to  be  convicted, 
but  by  possibilities ;  not  by  evi- 
dence of  what  did  actually  pass, 
but  by  suspicions  of  what  may 
have  passed-^suspiclons  excited 
by  such  indications  as  may  have 
been  gathered  in  all  the  confi- 
dence of  unrestrained  intimacy  ; 
when  the  heart  and  soul  had  deli- 
vered themselves  up  to  the  freest 
enjoyment !  To  have  one's  con- 
di^ct  so  tried,  is,  indeed,  severe ; 
U  but 
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but  to  have  it  by  such  a  test  ac- 
quitted, is,  indeed,  a  triumph, 
■which  the  purest  might  envy  ! 
What,  my  lords,  is  the  answer  of 
sir  Wilham  Gell  to  this  searching 
question  ?  *  I  never  did  !'  What, 
my  lords,  can  my  learned  friends 
say  to  such  testimony  as  that 
which  I  have  now  quoted  to  your 
lordships  ? — ^They  will  say,  for 
we  have  heard  it  said,  *  Oh  !  these 
were  individuals  of  high  rank 
and  character.  The  queen  was 
on  her  guard  before  I iieml'  Well, 
my  lords,  suppose  for  a  moment 
the  fact  was  so,  let  me  introduce 
to  yourlordshipsawitness  of  a  very 
different  description  :  let  us  see 
how  the  comj-iaraiively  low  are 
supported  by  the  high  in  rank. 

My  lords,  there  is  the  evidence 
of  Sicard,  a  man  who  has  been  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years  in  her 
majesty's  service^  and  who  was 
placed  there  by  his  majesty  !  He 
swears,  that  *  the  queen's  manner 
of  treating  her  servants  was  un- 
commonly kind,  almost  to  a  fault,* 
thatBergami's  c  en  duct  was  always 
most  proper  :  and  that  he  was  po- 
sitive that  in  his  preseiiCe  *  no  un- 
due familiarity  or  impropriety' 
took  place  beiwecn  the  princess 
and  Bergami.  How  melancholy, 
my  lords,  is  it  to  think,  that  tliat 
uncommon  kindness  which  en- 
'deared  her  maiei.ty  to  the  hcaits 
of  all   around  her,  whether  sub- 

i'ect  by  situation  to  the  caprices  of 
ler  will,  or  having  the  happiness 
of  enjoying  her  society — how  me- 
lancholy that  such  a  disposition 
should  nmv  be  attempted  to  be 
imputed  to  her  as  a  crime  ! 

If,  my  lords,  I  might  be  per- 
mitted to  add  my  own  humble 
testimony  to  that  which  you  have 
on  your  minutes  with  respect  to 
the  disposition  of  her  majesty,  I 


would  present  to  your  lordshipa 
the  facts  of  that  time,  when,  in 
the  absence  of  my  two  learned 
friends,  her  majesty's  attorney  and 
solicitor  general,  the  painful  task 
devolved  upon  me,  of  from  day  to 
day  harassing  and  distressing  her 
majesty  with  nauseous  inquiries  on 
the  subject  of  this  prosecution.  I 
would  describe  to  your  lordships 
how,  on  all  occasions,  she  mani- 
fested the  same  affable  condescen- 
sion, the  same  anxious  regard  for 
the  feeling  and  comfort  of  others, 
which  every  one  who  has  been  ex- 
amined before  your  lordships  has 
been  forced  to  confess,  distin- 
guishes the  character  of  the  queen. 
The  learned  counsel  next  directed 
their  lordships'  attention  to  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Holland,  who  says, 
that  he  never  saw  the  queen  walk 
arm  in  arm  with  Bcrg.imi,  nor  any 
impropriety  of  conduct  between 
them.  Oliviera  says,  that  his 
manners  and  conduct  were  always 
that  of  a  respectful  servant  :  and, 
in  describing  the  manners  of  her 
royal  higlmcss,  he  says,  *  her  con- 
duct and  demeanour  were  affable, 
but  dignified.'  The  last  of  those 
witnesses  is  Vassali,  who,  from  the 
time  of  his  entering  the  service  of 
her  royal  highness,  to  his  quitting 
her  at  St.  Omer's,  never  witnessed 
the  slightest  impropriety  in  her 
conduct.  .  Now,  my  lords,  I 
have  by  this  evidence  refuted  the 
falsehood  of  the  assertion  as  to  the 
conduct  of  her  royal  highness, 
which,  during  the  whole  time  to 
which  these  charges  refer, was  pro« 
per  and  virtuous. 

Tiie  next  charge  of  his  learned 
friend  was,  that  the  queen  had 
parted  with  her  English  suite. 
These  circumstances  taken  singly 
w^re  of  no  moment,  but  they  had 
been  formed  by  the  opposite  coun- 
sel 
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sel  into  a  whole^  that  they  might 
establish  a  charge ;  but  I  will 
show  you  that  every  charge  is 
false*  *  Here,'  said  the  attorney 
general,  <  is  a  fact  that  needs  no 
comment,  it  speaks  volumes  ;  the 
queen  having  formed  a  degrad- 
ing intercourse,  to  conceal  her 
shame,  discarded  every  English 
person  of  respectability,  in  order 
to  indulge,  unrestrained  and  un- 
observed, her  adulterous  passion.' 
^^Let  us  see  how  the  case  stands. 
Colonel  St.  Leger  says,  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  her  on  account 


the  correspondence  of  the  latter  in 
order  to  blast  her  character. 

From  the  bottom  of  my  soul  I 
pity  and  commiserate  my  learn- 
ed friends,  who  are  compelled  to 
obey  such  instructions ;  but  I  feel 
indignation  and  detestation  for 
those  who  could  thus  work  on  an 
indignant  husband  to  injure  his 
wife  and  to  ruin  the  character  of 
his  queen.  Never,  in  the  annals  of 
the  Old  Bailey,  was  conduct  like 
this  before  witnessed.  But,  even 
in  that  confidential  intercourse, 
thus  sacrilegiously  violated,  lady 


of  his  health. — Lady  Charlotte  Charlotte  Lindsay  acknowledges 
Lindsay  says,  she  quitted  her  roy-  that  she  never  saw  any  thing  im- 
al  highness  in  consequence  of  a  proper  in  the  conduct  of  her  ma- 
previous  arrangement.— This  fact  jesty,  but  that  reports  had  made 
is  sufficient  to  rebut  the  whole  as*  some  .  impression  on  her  mind. 
sertion  of  the  attorney  general,  Mr.  Craven  remained  longer  with 
that  her  royal  highness  had  vo-  the  queen  than  he  intended.  Sir 
luntarily  parted  with  the  whole  of  William  Gell  left  her  on  account 
her  suite.  Application  was  made  of  the  gout,  but  afterwards  re- 
to  lady  Charlotte  to  join  her  roy-  turned  to  his  injured  mistress,  and 
al  highness  in  1817,  when  the  officiated  asjoint  chamberlain  with 
queen  returned  from  her  long  ^  Bergami.  Sicard  left  her  royal 
voyage,  and  when,  according  to  highness  to  attend  to  her  business 


the  attorney  general,  she  was,  by 
day  and  night,  indulging  in  a  pas- 
sion which  never  existed.  At 
this  very  time,  the  queen  sends 
for  lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  to  be 
with  her.  This  fact  does,  indeed, 
*  speak  volumes'  in  favour  of  the 
conscious  propriety  of  the  queen's 
conduct— -it  requires  no  comment. 
—I  must  here,  my  lords,  allude 
to  the  conduct  of  the  learned 
counsel  opposite;  they  did  not 
seek  to  invalidate  the  testimony 
of  this  witness,  but  to  pry  into  her 


in  England.  Dr.  Holland  left 
her  on  accountof  domestic  affairs. 
Another  point  in  these  anomalous 
charges  was,  that  when  the  queen 
was  charged  .with  having  secured 
to  herself  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
her  passion,  when  she  had  excluded 
all  means  of  detection,  that  at  this 
very  time  she  takes  into  her  service 
L'eutenant  Hownam,  who  remain- 
ed by  her  side  three  whole  years, 
fiaving  disposed  of  two  heads 
of  charges,  I  will  advert  to  an- 
other, which  will  not  occupy  the 


private  affairs.     It  is  worthy  of  time  of  your  lordships  two  ml 
the  prosecutors  in  this  cause,  it  is    nutes.     My  learned  friend  oppo< 


consonant  with  their  whole  course 
of  proceeding,  it  is  of  a  piece  with 
their  whole  conduct,  to  violate 
the  confidence  between  the  hus- 
band and  the  wife,  and  to  bring 


site  has  said  that  the  queen  was  so 
forgetful  of  all  the  decencies  of 
life,  and  of  her  high  rank,  that  she 
avoided  the  society  of  every  per- 
son of  rank  and  character  i  and 
U  2  yet 
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yet  there  is  not  one  syllable  of  evi- 
dence to  prove  this  assertion.  I 
need  not,  my  lords,  enumerate  all 
the  persons  who  visited  her.  Dr. 
Holland  says,  that  at  Genoa  she 
was  visited  by  all  the  English, 
and  there,  and  at  every  other  place, 
by  all  the  resident  nobility.  And 
vet,  at  this  very  moment,  when 
Her  majesty  opened  her  hospitable 
door  to  all,  Dumont  seizes  on 
that  very  period  to  fix  odium  on 
her  mistress.  There  is  not  a 
court  in  Europe  or  Africa,  visited 
by  her  majesty,  where  she  was 
not  received  with  that  respect 
which  was  due  to  her  exalted  rank, 
and  her  conduct  was,  as  lieute- 
nant Hownam  says,  *  all  majesty 
and  grace,*  on  as  a  right  honour- 
able gentleman,  the  colleague  of 
the  prosecutors  of  this  bill,  but 
who,  to  his  honour,  and  to  the  ho- 
nour of  human  nature,  disclaims 
all  participation  in  it,  has  said,  she 
was  the  *  grace  and  ornament  of 
society.*  I  have  said  her  majesty 
was  received  at  every  court ;  I 
humbly  beg  your  lordships*  par- 
don —  there  was  one  exception^ 
that  was  the  court  of  Vienna^ 
where  lord  Stewart,  the  brother 
of  my  lord  Castlereagh,  one  of  the 
present  prosecutors,  resided  as 
ambassador.  This  ambassador 
was  the  foster.&ther  of  some  of 
the  witnesses,  and  showed  them 
that  countenance  which  he  refus- 
ed to  his  queen. 

The  learned  doctor  then  allud- 
ed to  the  charge  of  the  rapid  pro- 
motion of  Bergami>  which,  he  con- 
tended, was  not  only  extremely 
natural,  but  proper.  He  alluded 
to  the  family  of  Bergami,  whose 
fortunes  had  been  completely  ru- 
ined in  the  French  revolution ;  to 
his  conduct  in  the  army  ;  and  to 
the    strong    recommendation  of 


him  to  the  queen  by  the  marquis 
Guisiglieri.  He  was  only  promot- 
ed to  those  offices  which  became 
vacant,  some  of  her  majesty's 
suite  quitting  her  service  j  and  he 
was  not  promoted  to  the  office  of 
chamberlain  until  there  was  no 
probability  of  getting  a  young 
English  nobleman  to  fill  the  of- 
fice ;  for,  to  be  in  favour  with  the 
queen,  was  to  be  in  disgrace  at 
home ;  and  to  possess  her  patron- 
age, was  to  forfeit  all  hopes  of  it 
here.  With  respect  to  Bergami 
sleeping  near  her  majesty,  cir- 
cumstances rendered  this  extreme- 
ly necessary.  From  the  day  she 
reached  Naples  she  was  beset  with 
spies,  and  assailed,  he  would  not 
say  by  whom,  but  her  personal 
safety  was  endangered;  it  was 
then  that  she  required  some  pro- 
tection ;  and  who  could  be  select- 
ed more  properly  than  that  indi- 
vidual whose  fidelity  and  courage 
had  been  proved  ? 

Their  lordships  had  been  told 
that  Bergami  was  omnipotent  in 
his  control  over  her  majesty ;  but 
not  one  atom  of  evidence  was 
produced  in  support  of  the  assep- 
tion.  If  the  queen  had  been  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  guilty  pas- 
sion that  had  been  represented,  Ber- 
gami would  indeedhavecommand- 
ed  her  as  a  slave  at  his  feet:  he 
would  have  had  no  mercy,  for  fa- 
vourites seldom  have  much  noercy, 
or  much  compassion ;  their  interest 
predominates,  and  obscures  every 
generous  feeling.  He  would  have 
owned  no  duty  but  that  of  com- 
mand ;  he  would  not  have  suffer- 
ed the  queen  to  quit  the  luxurious 
clime  of  Italy,  to  go  on  a  perilous 
adventure  to  Jerusalem.  Their 
lordships  must  judge  of  human 
individuals  by  the  laws  of  human 
nature;  they  must  look  at  the 
proba- 
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probabilities  of  the  case  {  and  tak- 
en as  a  whole  (and  so  it  must  be), 
never  was  any  thing  so  improba- 
ble. I  would  ask  (said  Dr.  Lush- 
Ington),  where  is  the  individual 
whose  life  is  so  spotless,  whose 
character  is  so  pure,  that  he  would 
have  the  courage  to  go  back  for 
six  years,  and  say  *  Examine  every 
action  and  thought  of  my  life,  and 
there  is  not  one  that  can  be  tor. 
tured  to  my  disadvantage?'  If 
there  is  one  individual  who  dares 
to  say  so,  I  deem  him  less  honest, 
less  candid,  than  the  ordinary 
class  of  mankind.  Armed  with 
assertions  so  little  substantiated, 
the  attorney  general  at  length  o- 
pened  the  first  grand  scene  of  the 
intercourse,  commencing  at  Na- 
ples. 

The  learned  counsel  then  pro- 
ceeded to  show  how  every  asser- 
tion as  to  that  intercourse  had  not 
only  been  contradicted  by  the 
most  unimpeachable  testimony, 
but  how  it  had  failed  of  proof  by 
the  learned  counsel  opposite.  The 
whole  scene  had  been  disproved 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
as  completely  as  the  journey  to 
Senegaglia,or  the  affair  at  Trieste. 
The  learned  doctor  thoa  observed 
upon  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
that  her  majesty,  if  she  were  in- 
deed so  completely  devoted  to  the 
gratification  of  her  passions  with 
Bergami,  would  place  William 
Austin  in  such  a  situation  as  that 
he  must  have  opportunities  of  de- 
tecting her  and  her  paramour. 
She  had  the  disposal  of  her  own 
house  ;  and  could  it  be  for  a  mo- 
ment suspected  that,  when  she 
was  about  to  celebrate  her  hyme- 
neal rites,  she  would  place  a  boy, 
thirteen  years  of  age,  who  had 
been,  up  to  that  period,  in  the  ha- 
bit of  sleepily  in  lier  room,  in  the 


apartment  next  to  that  in  which 
she  was  to  gratify  her  propensi- 
ties ?     So  much  for  that  charge. 

The  charge  of  precipitation  with 
which  her  majesty  was  said  to  run 
to  the  arms  of  Bergami,  was  de- 
stroyed by  sir  William  Gell,  who 
stated,  that  upon  the  occasions  on 
which  her  royal  highness  had  been 
accused  of  hurrymg  to  her  sup- 
posed paramour,  she  had  retired 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  not  half-past  eleven  at  night. 
Here  ended  die  direct  testimony 
of  Dumont ;  but  there  was  an 
after-testimony  by  the  witness, 
which  established  the  impossibili. 
ty  that  there  was  a  single  part 
of  the  former  part  of  her  exami- 
nation upon  which  the  slightest 
reliance  could  be  placed. 

Here  the  learned  doctor  called 
the  attention  of  their  lordships 
to  the  account  eiven  by  Dumont 
of  the  state  of  tne  beds.  It  would 
be  observed  that  the  solicitor  ge- 
neral had  no  mercy  on  his  wit- 
nesses ;  that  he  whipped  and 
spurred  them,  until  they  came  to 
their  full  pareer.  At  first,  Du- 
mont, in  her  examination,  said 
that  the  large  bed  in  her  royal 
highness's  room  was  without 
sheets,  and  appeared  to  have  been 
occupied  by  more  than  one  per- 
son;  and  three  days  afterwards 
came  in  the  addition  of  the  stains 
on  the  sheets  !  Now,  if  it  was  true, 
that  the  queen  and  Bergami  had 
occupied  the  large  bed,  she  must 
have  done  so  under  the  most  ex- 
traordinary circumstances.  Could 
such  have  been  the  force  of  her 
passion,  that,  though  at  the  age 
of  46,  she  would  5eep  for  four 
months  outside  the  blankets  ?  It 
was  proved,  that  Bergami  had, 
for  a  week  of  that  time,  been  con- 
fined to  his  bed,  in  consequence 
U  3  of 
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of  the  kick  of  a  horse,  and  yet 
thfe  large  bed  had,  during  that  pe- 
riod, the  appearance  of  being  slept 
in.  Why,  this  was  a  double  adul- 
tery. Here  triumphant  was  the 
power  of  truth.  The  solicitor  ge- 
neral knew  that  the  best  witness 
to  be  called  upon  to  prove  tliis 
part  of  the  case  was  Dumont.  He 
knew  that  the  maker  of  the  beds, 
a  person  now  in  this  country, 
could  not  depose  to  the  circum- 
stances, to  the  truth  of  which  Du- 
mont had  sworn.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  rest  on  the  prima  facUewi" 
dence,  and  to  reject  that  which 
could  be  of  no  use  to  the  prosecu- 
tion. 

Dr.  Xiushington  then  adverted 
to  the  evidence  of  Majocchi,  where 
he  stated  that  the  queen  had  passed 
through  his  room  to  the  apart* 
ment  of  Bergami.  It  would  be 
recollected  that  there  is  another 
passage  from  her  royal  highness's 
room  to  that  of  Bergami,  besides 
tliat  through  Majocchi's ;  and  was 
it  probable,  that  when  there  was 
not  the  most  distant  probability  of 
her  meeting  any  person  in  the  other 
passage,  sne  could  have  chosen 
to  expose  herself  to  the  observation 
of  one  who  was  on  the  watch  for 
her  ?  And  this  happened  twice. 
If  there  had  been  no  other  passage 
to  the  room  of  Bergami  than  that 
which  it  is  said  she  had  chosen,  then 
it  might  have  been  urged  on  the 
other  side  that  she  boldly  defied 
the  consequences  j  but  to  say  that 
she  would  choose  that  which  was 
beset  with  dangers  was  beyond 
all  credibility.  It  had  been  stat- 
ed in  evidence  that  her  majesty 
went  in  an  indecent  dress  to  the 
masquerade.  He  spoke  of  this, 
because  the  attorney  general  had 
declared  that  the  indignation  of 
the  people  compelled    her  to  a 


speedy  retreat.  And  what  had 
been  proved  ?  Why,  that  she  ap- 
peared in  an  ugly  red  dress,  and 
was  surrounded  by  masks. — He 
was  then  justified  in  saying,  that, 
during  the  queen's  residence  at 
Naples,  there  was  not  the  shadow 
of  a  charge  against  her— that  she ' 
quitted  Naples  unspotted.  He 
felt  confident  that  their  lordships 
would  not  couple  witli  the  future 
charges,  to  which  he  should  draw 
their  attention,  those  refuted  accu- 
sations. He  had  already  passed 
through  the  great  foundation  of 
the  plot — the  evidence  of  imput- 
ed guilt.  His  learned  friend  (the 
attorney  general)  had  calculated, 
that  if  he  could  show  the  symptoms 
of  an  attachment  between  Berga* 
mi  and  the  queen  at  Naples,  every 
thing  favourable  to  the  case  must 
follow.  But  he  (doctor  Lush- 
ington)  implored  their  lordships* 
for  the  sake  of  truth,  to  go  with 
him  through  the  remainder  of  the 
evidence,  and  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sion, after  an  impartial  considera- 
tion of  all  the  circumstances. 

Here  lord  Liverpool,  suggest- 
ed that  the  learned  doctor  should 
retire  to  take  rest.  Doctor  Lush- 
ington  accordingly  withdrew. 

Dr.  Lushington  having  return- 
ed into  the  house,  resumed,  by 
directing  the  attention  of  their 
lordships  more  particularly  to  that 
part  of  the  case  which,  if  report 
might  be  credited,  was  regarded 
as  the  last  stay  of  the  prosecution 
—to  those  presumptions  of  what 
may  have  passed  under  the  tent, 
on  board  the  polacca,  which  were 
insisted  upon  with  an  earnestness 
that  could,  of  course,  arise  from 
nothing  but  an  amiable  anxiety 
for  the  edification  of  the  rising 
generation,  and  the  improvement 
of  public  morals!      He  would 

m«et 
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meet  the  charge  fearlessly.  When 
her  majesty  first  went  on  board 
the  polacca,  Bergami  slept  in  a  ca- 
bin adjoining  the  dining-room,  but 
afterwards  his  bed  was  transferred 
to  the  dining-room.  The  inference 
of  the  opposite  pwty  was,  that  this 
change  was  made  in  order  to  faci- 
litate the  adulterous  intercourse 
between  her  royal  highness  and 
Bergami.  But  how  was  the  fact  ? 
It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of 
lieutenants  Hownam  and  Flynn, 
that  the  change  was  one  of  abso- 
lute necessity,  caused  by  the  taking 
of  a  doctor  on  board  at  Tunis. 
Every  suspicion,  therefore,  as  to 
the  motives  of  this  alteration,  must 
be  removed.  A  second  change 
then  t6ok  place,  on  the  return  of 
the  vessel  homewards  with  the 
princess.  The  queen  had  the 
awning  on  deck  converted  into  a 
sort  of  tent,  and  there,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  voyage,  she  repos- 
ed. What  was  the  cause  of  this 
change  ?  There  were  seven  horses 
and  two  asses  in  the  hold,  the 
stench  from  which  made  it  impos- 
sible for  her  royal  highness  to  re- 
main below.  What  then  was  the 
next  inference  ?  Why,  that  under 
that  same  tent  Bergami  slept  with 
her  royal  hij^^hness  for  four  or  five 
nights.  Whctlier  he  slept  there 
once  or  twice,  or  ahvay3,hc  neither 
knew  nor  cared.  He  would  feel 
much  astonished  if  his  learned 
friends  would  venture  to  say  that 
the  belief  of  Mr.  Hownam,  arising 
partly  from  hearsay,  could  be  a 
ground  in  a  criminal  proceeding 
for  holding  such  a  fact  proved  ;  it 
would  be  the  first  instance  of  the 
kind  since  English  jurisprudence 
had  taken  shape  or  form.  He  was 
far  fh)m  wishing  to  defend  the 
queen  by  forcing  upon  his  learned 
friends  die  deficiency  of  evidence 


'  by  which  their  case  was  support- 
ed ;  very  far  from  desiring  to  ex- 
tort from  their  lordships  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty  while  there  remained 
on  their  minds  the  slightest  im- 
pression of  guilt.  In  the  name 
of  the  queen,  he  disclaimed  and 
abandoned  any  such  imperfect  ac- 
quittal. He  would  rather  account 
it  a  happiness  and  a  blessing  to 
have  a  verdict  of  guilty  pro- 
nounced at  once,  than  that  his 
illustrious  client  should  go  forth 
from  their  lordships'  bar,  acquitted 
in  name,  but  disgraced,  disho- 
noured, and  degraded,  in  the  pri- 
vate opinions  of  all  those  whose 
opinions  were  worth  regarding. 
«*  No,  my  lords,"  said  the  learned 
counsel  (doctor  Lushington),  "  I 
say  this  5  that,  granting  that  Ber- 
gami slept  under  the  same  tent 
with  her  majesty,  granting  that  he 
slept  there,  night  after  night,  I  will 
justify  it."  He  had  shown,  that 
there  was  good  and  suflicient  rea- 
son for  her  majesty  sleeping  on 
deck.  He  would  now  ask,  what 
sort  of  a  lent  it  was  she  slept  in  ?— 
It  was  a  misnomer  to  call  it  a  tent. 
It  was  the  awning  of  the  ship, 
which  extended  across  nearly  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  ship,  and 
gathered  together  in  the  clumsiest 
manner ;  fastened  with  pins,  and 
accessible  to  every  one,  who  had 
only  to  turn  tlie  canvass  aside  to 
enter  at  pleasure.  It  was  not  even 
formed  and  fastened  so  as  to  ex- 
clude the  winds ;  nay,  when  it 
was  once  remarked  to  her  majesty, 
that  tlie  tent  or  awning  impeded 
the  course  of'  the  vessel,  she  said 
that  she  would  as  soon  sleep  with- 
out it.  This  was  not  all ;  it  ap- 
peared from  the  evidence,  that  be- 
sides the  men  at  the  helm,  there 
never  were  less  than  ten  men  on 
deck  during  the  night  j  that  the 
U  4f  hatchway 
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hatchway  was  always  open ;  and 
that,  besides,  both  the  queen  and 
Bergami  remained  dressed  during 
the  whole  night.  But'it  was  said 
that  there  was  no  light  under  the 
tent.  True  it  was ;  but  how  was 
that  fact  explained  ?  It  had  been 
shown  by  the  evidence,  that  ther 
queen  had  been  advised  to  have 
no  lights  und^  the  tent,  on  ac- 
count of  the  danger  the  ship  was 
at  that  time  in,  from  pirates. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  oppor- 
tunides*  To  come  now  to  the 
evidence  of  what  actually  passed 
under  the  tent.  Majocchi  swears, 
that,  sleeping  below,  he  heard  the 
creaking  of  a  bed  on  the  deck 
above ;  and  the  only  inference  the 
learned  counsel  could  draw  from 
this  creaking  was,  that  an  act  of 
adultery  had  been  committed. 
This  was  ridiculous  enough  ;  but 
lopk  how  the  evidence  of  Majoc- 
chi was  confirmed.  Some  of  the 
witnesses  stated,  that  sleeping 
where  Majocchi  did,  he  could  not 
have  heard  what  he  pretended  and 
swore  he  had  heard ;  and  none  of 
those,  who,  from  being  on  deck 
during  the  night,  must  at  least 
have  heard  any  thine;  of  the  kind 
much  better  than  Majocchi— nei- 
ther Garguilo  the  master,  nor  Pa- 
turzo  the  mate — nor  lieutenant 
Flynn  the  captain  of  the  vessel 
— ^had  deposed  even  to  the  sem* 
blance  of  such  a  fact.  How  un- 
just was  it  to  draw  an  inference 
of  guilt  from  the  mere  existence 
of  a  possible  opportunity,  when 
detection  was  so  easy,  he  had  al- 
most said  so  unavoidable !  What ! 
was  it  to  be  credited  that  her  ma- 
jesty would  exchange  her  bed,  in 
the  cabin  below,  where,  if  she 
had  entertained  the  criminal  pas- 
sion hnputed  to  her,  she  could 
have  indulged  it  free  from  all  in- 


trusion or  observation— was  she, 
for  any  inconvenience  to  which 
she  might  there  be  subjected,  to 
exchange  it  for  a  couch  upon  deck, 
where  she  was  to  be  exposed  to  in- 
conveniences of  a  tenfold  worse  de- 
scription— where  she  could  only 
repose  with  her  clothes  on — where 
she  was  liable  every  moment  to 
intrusion — ^where  she  was  exposed 
to  the  curious  eyes  of  the  lowest 
individual  on  board  the  ship- 
where  the  first  gust  of  wind  might 
sweep  the  covering  from  over  her 
head,  and  expose  her  to  the  obser- 
vation of  a  whole  ship's  crew  ^  in 
that  very  act  of  criminality  which 
was  imputed  so  falsely,  so  foully 
imputed  to  her!  Could  their 
lordships  lend  an  ear  to  anything 
so  grossly,  so  extravagantly  im- 
probable? Never,  too,  let  their 
lordships  forget  that  remarkable 
fact,  that  her  majesty,  feeling  un- 
der the  tent  or  awning  the  same  as 
if  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  were 
upon  her,  had  said  at  once,  on  the 
observation  being  made  to  her 
that  the  tent  impeded  the  ship,  that 
she  would  as  soon  sleep  without 
as  with  it.  Was  such  a  fact  as 
this  to  be  possibly  reconciled  with 
the  supposition  of  any  guihy  in- 
tention? He  would  not  appeal 
to  the  reasoning  of  his  learned 
friends,  for  reasoning  they  had 
none,  but  he  would  defy  all  their 
legal  sophistry  to  reconcile  such  a 
fact  with  the  ordinary  principles 
which  regulate  the  actions  of  hu- 
man life.  The  judge  who  could 
condemn  an  individual  on  such 
an  inference  as  that  here  contend- 
ed for,  would  be  guilty  of  no- 
thing less  than  a  judicial  murder ! 
The  learned  counsel  (Dr.  Lush- 
ington)  then  proceeded  to  animad- 
vert with  the  same  eloquence  and 
acuteness  on  what  was  called  the 
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badi  scene.    What  mast  be  the 
malignity  of  the  temper  and  the 
disposition  of  those— what  must 
be  their  rancorous  feelings-^^who 
could  dare  to  bring  before  this 
high  and  distinguished  tribunal  a 
case  which  must  stand  for  ever 
blasted  as  a  mockery  of  justice ! 
Their  lordships  might  here  see 
what  a  vicious  disposition  would 
attempt,  that  of  perverting  inno- 
cence to  guilt,  in  order  to  ruin  the 
first  subject  in  the  British  empire 
—the  queen  consort  of  his  ma- 
jesty.    In  the  mass  of  contempti- 
ble evidence  with  which  this  pro- 
secudon  was  loaded,   there  was 
that  of  Galdini,  who  stated,  that 
he  went  to  a  room  in  the  villa 
d'£ste  to  look  for  Guggiere,  and 
there  saw  her  royal  highness  and 
Bergami  together.      He  begged 
their  lordships  to  look  at  this  mon- 
strous improbability — a,  common 
mason,  going  to  lookfor  his  master 
in  a  royal  palace,  meets  no  servant, 
no  interruption,  but  passes,  undis- 
turbed, into  the  room  of  the  queen« 
He  says  he  opened  the  door  and 
shut  it  instantly,  but  he  saw  Ber- 
gami with  his  arm  round  the  neck 
of  the  queen,  and  her  neck  bare  ; 
and  yet  he  does  not  know  whether 
they  were  sitting  on  a  bed,  a  sofa, 
or  a  chair.     He  says  he  escaped 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and 
yethe  acknowledged  stoppinglong 
enough  for  Bergami  to  say  to  him 
«  What  do  you  want  here,   you 
dog  i  this  is  no  place  for  masons.^' 
This  was  a  fine  sample  of  the  evi- 
dence   his    learned    friend    had 
brought  forward — the  man  really 
seemed  a  distinct  specimen  of  the 
human  species,  and  ought  to  be 
exhibited  at  Exeter  'Change. 

Then,  in  regard  to  the  bathing 
in  the  Brescia,  a  river  only  three 
quarters  of  a  yard  deep^— no  dan- 


-ger  of  drowning ;  and  this  was 
at  least  one  instance  of  her  royal 
highness's  prudence ;  and  the  wit- 
ness who  saw  them  says,  that 
when  they  came  out  of  the  water, 
their  clothes  were  wet  at  the  tof. 
As  to  Mahomet's  dance  he  would 
not  trouble  their  lordships.  He 
(Dr.  Lushington)  had  wished  to 
procure  him  as  an  evidence,  to  ex- 
hibit it  before  their  lordships :  in 
this,  however,  he  was  disappoint- 
ed :  but  they  would  soon  have  the 
opportunity  of  witnessing  him  on  a 
larger  stage,  as  he  understood  Mr. 
EUiston  had  engaged  him  to  per- 
form, it  at  Drury-lane  theatre  I 

The  learned  doctor  then  pro- 
ceeded to  notice  the  affairs  at  the 
Barona  and  Carlsruhe,  and  com- 
mented in  strong  terms  on  the 
conduct  of  the  minister  of  Baden, 
who  must  have  either  stated  a 
falsehood,  or  Barbara  Kress; 
there  was  no  alternative  whatever, 
unless  to  suppose  both  cases,  which 
he  thought  extremely^  probable. 
There  was  one  fact,  however,  in- 
contestable; influence  had  failed  to 
procure  witnesses  for  the  queen, 
where  influence  had  procured  evi- 
dence against  her  1  The  learned 
counsel  next  alluded  to  the  reason 
why  the  countess  Oldi,  the  sister 
of  Dumont,  Schiavini,  and  Wil« 
liam  Austin,  had  not  been  called 
for  the  queen ;  this  was  not  neces- 
sary, as  the  queen's  defence  was 
triumphant  without  them.  But 
had  this  been  necessary,  he  would 
not  have  brought  forward  females, 
to  expose  them  to  the  merciless 
fangs  of  such  a  cross  examination 
as  that  to  which  lady  C.  Lindsa/ 
was  subjected.  Where  the  cross 
examination  related  to  the  queen 
only,  he  feared  nothing ;  but 
when  domestic  ties  were  to  he  vi- 
olated by  it,  and  when  noble  lords 
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asked  questions  about  ceilings 
which  were  never  alluded  to,  no, 
not  even  in  the  attorney  general's 
opening  speech  :  then,  indeed,  he 
might  pause  before  he  brought 
forward  a  single  witness,  whose 
testimony  was  not  essential  to  the 
interests  of  her  majesty.  But  the 
queen  had  not  been  tried  for  what 
&e  had  done,  but  for  what  wit* 
ncsses,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  or 
out  of  revenge,  said  she  had  done* 
The  learned  doctor  then  contrast-^ 
ed  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  as^ 
to  rank,  character,  and  conduct, 
and  declared  that  the  conspiracy 
against  the  queen  had  been  clearly 
proved,  although  the  full  investi- 
gation of  it  was  stifled.— He  then 
tnanked  their  lordships  for  the  pa- 
tience and  indulgence  with  which 
he  had  been  heard  :  **  And  now,*' 
said  the  learned  counsel,  *'  I  leave 
the  cause  of  her  majesty  in  your 
hands.  I  with  confidence  appeal, 
not  to  your  mercy,  but  to  your 
justice,  for  an  acquittal." 

Oct.  27.— The  lord  chancellor 
took  his  seat  on  the  woolsack  at 
ten  o'clock  j  prayers  were  read 
by  the  bishop  of  Limerick,  and 
the  house  was  called  over.  There 
were  fewer  excuses  from  peers 
than  on  any  former  day  during 
the  proceedings  upon  the  bill. 

The  attorney  general  commen- 
ced his  address  to  their  lordships. 
The  time,  he  said,  had  now  arriv- 
ed when  it  again  became  his  duty 
to  address  their  lordships  upon 
this  most  important  case.  He 
was  aware  how  much  he  required 
of  their  lordships*  considerate  at- 
tention. He  was  aware  how  much 
need  he  had  of  their  lordships'  in- 
dulgence, and  he  was  also  not  in- 
sensible how  much  more  difficult 
it  was  for  him  who  wanted  it  most, 
to  expect  it,  after  the  constant. 


the  anxious,  and  unceasine  atten* 
tion  which  their  lordships  nad  al- 
ready paid  to  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
tracted proceedings  upon  this  im- 
portant bill.  He  was  conscious 
of  his  own  inability  to  keep  their 
lordships*  attention  alive,  while  it 
became  his  duty  to  go  throueh 
the  mass  of  evidence  to  which  ne 
necessarily  must  have  to  call  their 
lordships'  attention  ;  as  well  as 
the  observations  which,  in  his 
judgement,  applied  to  all  the  parts 
of  that  testimony. 

He  begged  their  lordships,  in 
the  first  place,  to  allow  him  to 
touch  upon  one  topic  to  which  fre- 
quent recurrence  had  been  made 
by  his  learned  friends  at  the  other 
side,  throughout  the  whole  of 
these  proceedings,  namely,  the  pe- 
culiarly disadvantageous  situation 
in  which  their  lordships, ^during 
the  progress  of  this  bill,  had  pla- 
ced her  majesty.  Now,  when  he 
considered  the  manner  in  which 
her  majesty's  defence  had  been 
conducted  by  his  learned  friends, 
he  could  not  but  think  that  these 
references  to  the  situation  in  which 
her  majesty  was  placed  by  the  bill, 
were  wholly  unnecessary.  What, 
he  would  ask,  had  been  the  situa- 
tion of  her  majesty  ?  It  was  said 
that  she  had  not  a  list  of  witnesses, 
a  specification  of  charges ;  and 
other  points  growing  out  of  these 
assertions  had  been  made  the 
theme  of  much  declamation  and 
invective.  But  she  had,  what  was 
never  allowed  before,  time,  am- 
ple time,  after  hearing  the  charges, 
after  examining  the  witnesses, 
to  prepare  her  defence.  When 
the  case  for  the  bill  was  closed, 
their  lordships,  in  the  arranee- 
ment  of  their  further  proceedmg 
upon  the  bill,  did  that  which  they 
deemed  right,  and  allowed  her 
majesty 
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majesty  to  take  whatever  time  she 
thought  necessary  to  prepare  her 
answer  to  the  charge. 

His  learned  friends  had  indeed 
said,  that  the  place  from  which 
the  witnesses  for  the  bill  were  prin- 
cipally and  necessarily  brought, 
famished  all  the  ready  materials 
for  corruption  to  work  upon; 
that  witnesses  of  every  sort  might 
there  be  had  to  swear  for  every 
purpose.  If  that  be  so,  then  his 
learned  friends  had  their  opportu- 
nity of  getting  such  vntnesses  as 
they  thought  proper  to  contradict 
the  witnesses  in  favour  of  the  bill. 
They  had  therefore  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  disadvantages,  as 
they  called  it,  to  which  her  majes- 
ty was  exposed ;  for  if  any  of  their 
statements  were  correct,  they  had 
the  means  of  counteracting  the 
obstacles  opposed  to  their  case. 
Her  majesty,  under  any  view  of 
her  situation,  could  not,  he  repeat- 
ed, complain  of  the  course  which 
die  proceedings  against  her  had 
taken.  Besides  the  time  she  re- 
quired to  give  in  her  answer,  she 
had  been  rurnished  with  unlimited 
funds ;  every  thing  that  she  desir- 
ed was  placed  at  her  disposal,  and 
his  majesty's  government  render- 
ed her  every  facility  which  they 
had  it  in  their  power  to  afford. 
He  trusted,  therefore,  that  nothing 
more  would  be  said  of  the  disad- 
vantages which  her  majesty  was 
exposed  to  in  any  part  of  these 
proceedings.  If  then  the  case  made 
out  for  the  bill  should  remain  un- 
contradicted, and  not  only  uncon- 
tradicted, but  if  it  be  confirmed 
by  the  evidence  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  the  defence— he  would  say, 
then,  that  her  majesty  could  never, 
witli  reason,  complain,  that  her 
case  had  not  been  brought  fully 
and  fairly  before  their  krdships, 


while  she  had  had  advantages 
such  as  no  client  ever  enjoyed  be- 
fore,  in  the  extraordinary  talents 
of  his  learned  friends.  Under  these 
circumstances^  what  was  the  duty 
that  he  had  to  perform  ?  He  had 
not  the  power,  and  if  he  had  the 
power,  it  would  not  be  his  duty  to 
appeal  to  the  passions  of  their 
lordships  in  support  of  the  bill. 
This  field  had  been  open  to  his 
learned  friends  on  the  opposite 
side.  They  had  availed  themselves 
of  all  that  brilliant  declamation, 
learned  illustration,  and  apt  quo- 
tation could  afford,  to  the  fullest 
extent ;  but  for  him  was  reserved 
the  more  severe  task,  (but  at  the 
same  time  a  task  more  congenial 
to  his  feelings,)  to  examine  with 
care  the  facts  proved,  and  the  evi- 
dence by  which  they  were  sup- 
ported, on  which  alone  he  was  sa- 
tisfied that  their  lordships  would 
feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  decide, 
without  reference  to  the  asser- 
tions made  on  particular  topics, 
which  had  been  so  unsparingly  sup- 
plied. 

The  charges  in  the  preamble  of 
the  bill  had  so  often  been  repeated, 
that  he  would  not  trouble  their 
lordships  by  going  over  them  now; 
but  before  he  proceeded  to  the 
facts  of  the  case,  he  begged  to 
avail  himself  of  the  admissions  • 
made  by  his  learned  friends.^- 
They  had  admitted,  when  the  case 
for  the  prosecution  closed,  that 
the  witnesses,  if  their  lordships  be- 
lieved them,  had  given  evidence 
which  would  prove  all  the  charges 
set  forth  in  the  bill.  He  would 
also  avail  himself  of  their  admis- 
sion, that  the  case  for  the  prosecu. 
tion  required  the  fullest  answer 
on  the  part  of  her  majesty,  and 
three  weeks  had  been  consumed 
in  preparing  to  meet  it  by  wit- 
nesses, 
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nesses,  and  six  days  in  addressing 
tlieir  lordships  in  behalf  of  the  de- 
fence, which  it  had  been  said 
would  so  triumphantly  establish 
the  purity  of  her  majesty. 

Taking  these  admissions  on  the 
part  of  his  learned  friends,  he 
would  now  call  upon  their  lord- 
ships to  say  how  far  the  case  had 
been  destroyed  or  shaken  by  the 
evidence  produced  for  the  defence ; 
nay,  to  determine  whether  it  had 
not  been  strengthened  and  sup- 
ported by  the  witnesses  examined 
at  their  bar  on  the  part  of  her  ma- 
jesty. In  examining  the  evidence, 
his  learned  friends  had  artfully 
(when  he  said  artfully,  he  meant 
most  judiciously)  culled  out  par- 
ticular facts  to  make  them  the  sub- 
ject of  comment,  while  they  most 
carefully  kept  the  leading  features 
of  the  case  out  of  view.  On  the 
former  they  wished  their  lordships' 
attention  to  rest,  while  they  pass- 
ed over  the  leading  circumstances, 
which  had  not  been,  and  which 
could  not  be,  contradicted,  and 
on  which  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
their  lordships  to  found  their  de- 
cision. 

He  begged  to  recall  to  the  recol- 
lection of  the  house  what  those 
leading  features  were.  The  first 
of  them  was,  that  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Bergami  had  been  taken 
into  the  service  of  her  majesty,  in 
a  meninl  capacity  at  Milan,  in  the 
year  1814.  That  in  a  few  months, 
without  any  apparent  cause- 
without  any  reasonable  pretence, 
except  that  licentious  intercourse 
which  was  charged  in  the  bill, 
(and  which  he  tiusted  he  should 
satisfy  their  lordships  beyond  all 
doubt  liad  taken  place,)  tliat  man 
had  been  advanced  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner.  That  be- 
fore this  advancement  took  place, 


and  while  he  was  still  in  the  me- 
nial situation  which  he  had  held 
at  Milan,  his  child  and  his  rela- 
tion had  been  introduced  into  tlie 
household  of  her  royal  highness 
without  any  ostensible  cause. 
Their  lordships  then  found  that 
in  a  short  time  the  favourite  was 
seated  at  table  with  her  royal  high- 
ness, and  soon  after  that  he  was 
loaded  with  honours  and  titles, 
doubtless  procured  through  the 
influence  of  her  majesty,  for  it 
would  be  trifling  witn  their  lord- 
sliips  to  suppose  that  this  person 
could  by  possibility  have  obtained 
them  by  his  own  means.  He  was 
without  diminution  then  found  on 
terms  of  the  greatest  familiarity 
with  her  royal  highness ;  and  this 
intimacy  continued  until  she  arri- 
ved at  the  opposite  shore  on  her  way 
to  England,  when  he  was  dismissed 
— not  dismissed  her  service,  but  to 
a  seat  whichthe  queen  had  provid- 
ed for  him  at  Milan,  her  regard  for 
him  continuing  the  same,  tlioueh 
she  had  not  dsired  to  produce  him 
in  this  country,— These  facts  his 
learned  friends  had  not  attempted 
to  contradict. 

He  would  now  approach  to  the 
facts  in  the  order,  as  to  time,  in 
which  they  had  been  brought  be- 
fore their  lordships,  Bergami 
having  been  hired  as  a  courier  at 
Milan,  accompanied  her  royal 
highness  to  Naples,  where  she  ar- 
rived in  tlie  month  of  Nov.  1814. 
—There,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence, that  adulterous  intercourse 
commenced  which  was  charged  in 
the  preamble  of  the  bill.  His 
learned  friends  had  argued,  be- 
cause particular  facts  \\liich  had 
been  mentioned  in  his  opening 
speech  had  not  been  proved  in  evi- 
dence, that  therefore  thewhole  case 
must  faiL  He,  on  tlie  contrary, 
would 
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would  state,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  their  lordships  to  discharge  that 
opening  altogether  from  their 
minds,  and  to  ground  their  deci- 
sion solely  on  the  evidence  which 
had  been  given  at  their  bar.  His 
learned  friends  had  too  much  ex- 
perience not  to  know,  where  the 
facts  charged  were  spread  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  it  was  not 
customary  for  counsel  to  be  tied 
down  to  prove  every  fact  set  forth 
in  the  opening  of  a  case.  It  was 
for  the  counsel  to  'state  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  facts,  and  it  was 
for  the  judge  who  summed  up— 
it  was  for  their  lordships,  who 
were  to  decide  t)n  this  important 
question— -to  determine  from  the 
facts  proved  in  evidence  before 
them.  The  evidence  of  what  had 
passed  at  Naples  had  been  ex- 
amined solely  with  a  view  to  what 
he  (the  attorney  general)  had 
stated  in  his  opening  speech,  and 
then  because  the  facts  had  not  oc- 
curred exactly  as  he  had  described 
them  9  though  substantially  pr#v- 
ed,  they  were  said  to  have  been 
overthrown. 

What  had  happened  at  Naples  ? 
It  had  been  proved,  that  on  her 
arrival  the  arrangement  with  re- 
spect to  the  bed-rooms  had  been 
altered,  and  that  a  room  had  been 
ared  for  William  Austin,  who 


had  till  then  slept  in  the  chamber 
of  her  royal  highness,  while  Ber- 
gami,  who  had  previously  slept 
with  the  other  servants  in  the  suite 
of  her  royal  highness,  was  remov- 
ed to  an  apartment  which  had  a 
private  communication  with  that 
of  the  princess.  This  arrange- 
ment took  place  on  the  night  when 
her  royal  highness  returned  from 
the  opera,  when  the  exclusion  of 
W.  Austin  from  her  room,  and 
the  introduction  of  Bergami  into 


the  apartment  which  had  been  de* 
scribed,  connected  with  other  facts 
proved  in  evidence,  led  directly  to 
the  conclusion,  tliat  on  that  night 
the  adulterous  intercouse  had  been 
commenced.  How  was  this  met  ? 
It  was  said  that  the  whole  state- 
ment had  been  contradicted  i  but 
he  begged  to  call  their  lordships' 
attention  to  the  evidence  which 
had  been  oflfered  on  this  subject 
for  the  defence.  The  witness  I)u- 
monthad  stated  that  previously 
to  that  night,  youn^  Austin  had 
continued  to  sleep  in  the  apart- 
ment of  her  royal  highness.  In  or- 
der to  contradict  her,  Mr.  Craven 
had  been  called  to  show  that  the 
removal  of  Austin  from  her  bed- 
chamber had  been  decided  upon 
long  before  their  arrival  at  Naples ; 
and  that  he  himself  (Mr.  Craven), 
who  was  one  of  her  equerries,  and 
who  might  have  added  that  he 
was  also  one  of  her  monitors,  had, 
in  Germany,  thought  he  observed 
something  indelicate  in  Austin's 
continuing  to  sleep  in  her  room — 
had  given  to  her  royal  highness  a 
prospective  caution,  that  he  ought 
no  longer  to  remain  in  her  apart- 
ment after  her  arrival  at  Naples. 
But  was  this  recommendaiicin  at- 
tended to  ? — No.  Was  it  decided 
that  Austin  should  have  a  room 
to  himself? — No  such  thing.  He 
would  show,  from  what  had  been 
stated  by  Carrington,  (on  whose 
evidence  he  should  have  so  many 
remarks  to  make  by-and-by, )  and 
other  testimony,  that  the  change 
did  not  take  place  before  the  time 
mentioned  by  Dumont.  But  then 
Sicard  had  been  called,  to  whom 
the  arrangement  of  the  apart- 
ments was  confided ;  and  ii  ap- 
peared, that  so  little  did  he  know 
of  any  determination  to  provide 
a  room  for  William  Austin,  be- 
fore 
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fore  their  arrival  at  Naples,  that 
when  they  were  actually  at  Naples, 
he,  expecting  him  to  continue  to 
sleep  in  the  chamber  of  her  royal 
highness,  had  provided  no  other 
room  for  him. 

In  this,  then,  he  would  contend, 
that  Stcard  confirmed  Dumont» 
and  contradicted  Mr.  Craven  and 
William  Carrington.  The  next 
fact  stated  was,  that  on  the  first 
night  after  the  arrival  of  her  royal 
highness  at  Naples,  Bergami  slept 
with  the  rest  of  the  suite  5  but  on 
the  second)  that  arrangement,  of 
which  he  had  spoken,  took  place. 
This,  it  had  been  said,  was  done 
without  the  knowledge  of  her 
royal  high^ness  by  Sicard  himself. 
But  it  would  be  found  from  the 
evidence,  that  he  had  a  commu* 
nication  with  Hieronymus  on 
this  subject ;  and  as  Hieronymus 
had  not  been  called,  who  could 
have  proved  what  that  commu- 
nication was,  he  felt  a  strong  su- 
spicion growing  out  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  charige  which 
had  taken  place  was  in  conse- 
quence of  directions  which  had 
been  issued  by  her  royal  highness. 
Sicard  was  asked,  what  was  his 
reason  for  making  the  alteration. 
He  called  on  their  lordships  to 
mark  the  reason  which  had  been 
given.  It  was,  tliathe  thought  it 
necessary  that  some  one  should  be 
there  to  protect  her  royal  highness 
against  any  one  who  might  enter 
the  house  from  the  garden.  But 
the  room  in  which  Bergami  slept 
opened  into  that  of  her  royal  high- 
ness, and  she  was  not  protected 
against  any  one  who  might  enter 
fiom  his  cabinet.  How  happened 
it  that  that  communication  was 
not  cut  ^  off,  which  would  have 
.added  to  the  security  of  her  royal 
highness,  which  Sicard    had  in 


view  when  he  placed  Berganu 
there  ?  He  wished  their  lordships 
to  observe  the  contradictory  evi- 
dence by  which  this  was  attempts 
ed  to  be  accounted  for.  Though 
Sicard  placed  him  there  on  ac* 
count  of  the  danger  he  appre* 
hended  from  persons  who  might 
enter  that  way  from  the  garden, 
Carrington  had  heard  noting  of 
this  danger,  and  understood  the 
removal  to  have  taken  place  mere- 
ly because  Bergami  had  complain- 
ed that  he  could  not  stand  upright 
in  that  where  he  had  been  lodged 
on  tJie  preceding  night.  Dumont, 
speaking  of  the  time  at  which  her 
royal  highness  had  returned  from 
the  opera,  had  said  it  appeared  to 
her  to  be  early.  What  sir  W.  Gell 
and  Mr.  Craven  had  proved  bn 
this  subject  established  no  contra* 
diction  of  Dumont.  Dumont, 
however,  did  not  swear  positively 
that  she  came  home  early  ;  she 
only  spoke  to  her  belief  on  the 
subject,  and,  as  far  as  her  recol- 
lection served  her,  she  thought 
her  royal  highness  came  home 
early.  W^hether  she  returned 
early  or  late,  however,  it  did  not 
signify  ;  for  this  fact  was  clearly 
proved,  that  she  dismissed  her  at- 
tendants, having  previously  gone 
to  the  cabinet,  for  a  purpose  which 
Dr.  Lushington  yesterdayattempt- 
ed  to  explam,  but  which  explana- 
tion was  in  contradiction  to  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Holland,  who  did 
not  recollect  that  there  was  a  wa- 
ter-closet there. 

Then,  with  respect  to  her  ma- 
jesty not  getting  up  so  early  the 
Hallowing  morning,  Sicard  was 
called  to  contradict  Dumont  in 
this  particular,  but  totally  failed. 
In  another  part  of  the  case,  the 
weakness  of  the  queen's  defence 
was  manifestly  evinced.  Dumont, 

when 
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when  speaking  of  the  comparison 
between  the  travelling  bed  and 
the  large  bed  in  the  same  room, 
swore  mat  the  next  morning  the 
travelling  bed  appeared  to  have 
been  never  laid  upon,  while  the 
larger  bed  bore  the  impression  of 
two  persons.  Mr.  Williams  had 
opened,  as  a  contradiction  to  this 
statement,  that  he  should  call  a 
servant  who  went  into  her  royal 
highnesses  room  after  she  had  re- 
tired to  rest,  and  she  was  then  ac- 
tually reposing  on  this  very  tra- 
velling bed,  which,  aqcording  to 
Dumont,  appeared  the  next  morn- 
ing not  to  have  been  slept  in. 
Where,  the  learned  counsel  would 
ask,  was  that  servant?  If  it  were 
Hieronymus,  why  was  he  not  call- 
ed? He  was  how  in  this  country : 
he  was  still  in  the  service  of  the 
queen,  but  yet  he  was  not  called. 

Did  his  learned  friends  dread 
the  same  fatal  nervous  debility 
would  attack  that  servant  thiit  so 
unfortunately  afflicted  the  unhap- 
py Flynn  ?  or  did  they  fear  that  a 
sudden  unaccountable  foreetful- 
ness  might  have  washed  the  cir- 
cumstance from  his  recollection, 
if  it  had  ever  existed  ?  Could  any 
thing  be  more  decisive  than  this 
was  of  the  truth  of  what  the  abus- 
ed Dumont  had  proved  ? 

It  had  been  said  that  Dumont's 
evidence  was  the  whole  founda- 
tion on  which  the  superstructure 
of  this  case  depended — tliat  it  was 
a  kind  of  key-stone,  which  once 
cut  down  or  removed,  caused  the 
whole  case  to  fall  in  pieces.  The 
learned  counsel  denied  this  pro- 
position ;  because,  striking  Du- 
raont's  evidence  from  the  journals 
of  the  house,  still  sufficient  re- 
mained clearly  to  establish  the 
charge  of  adultery.  It  did  not 
signify  whether  the  adultery  com- 
menced on  that  night  or  not ;  be- 


cause there  were  ample  proofs  of  a 
criminal  intercouse  existing  long 
before  Bergami  had  so  many  ho- 
nours conferred  upon  him. — The 
learned  counsel,  however,  con- 
tended that  Dumont  was  not  con- 
tradicted. The  next  case  proved 
by  Dumont  was  her  meeting  Ber- 

fami  in  the  corridor  one  night,  in 
is  shirt,  walking  towards  her  ma- 
jesty'sroom ;  and  the  learned  coun- 
sel was  much  surprised  at  the  ar- 
gument of  Mr.  Denman  on  that 
point.  He  had  contended  that 
this  circumstance  was  lather  cal- 
culated to  excite  a  suspicion,  that 
an  adulterous  intercourse  had  ta- 
ken place  between  Dumont  and 
Bergami,  What  were  the  cir- 
cumstances stated  by  Dumont  on 
that  occasion  ?  She  had  stated 
that,  when  retiring  from  her  ma- 
jesty's room,  on  opening  the  door 
she  saw  Bergami  advancing  from 
the  other  end  of  the  corridor* 
She  instantly  made  her  escape,  as 
she  called  it,  and  when  she  had  es- 
caped, she  heard  the  lock  of  the 
door  turn  so  as  to  exclude  tlie  in- 
terruption of  any  person.  His 
friends  had  endeavoured,  by  ob- 
servation and  argument,  to  do 
away  the  effect  of  this  evidence, 
but  still  the  evidence  was  too  de- 
cisive of  an  adulterous  intercourse 
having  taken  place  to  be  sh'aken. 
He  would  next  come  to  the 
case  of  the  masked  ball.  It  was 
clear  that  after  the  queen  had  for 
some  time  appeared  in  the  dress 
of  a  Neapolitan  peasant,  she  re- 
tired to  a  dressing-room  with  Ber- 
gami, where  she  remained  for 
nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
She  then  did  appear  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  genius,  of  history, 
which  was  agreed  nn  all  hands  ; 
and,  whatever  sir  William  Gell 
might  think  of  her  dress,  it  was 
certainly  one  not  of  the  most  deli- 
cate 
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cate  description.— According  to 
his  notion,  her  dress  resembled 
the  attire  of  Mr,  Hope's  Minerva^ 
or  the  statue  of  Curiatius  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  certainly 
were  attired  in  a  thin  drapery,  the 
arms  being  naked  up  to  the 
shoulders ;  and  although  sir  Wil* 
Ham  Cell  merely  distinguished  his 
royal  mistress,  as  the  genius  of 
history  crowning  Murat's  bust, 
while,  by  the  aid  of  a  flash  of 
lightning,  he  asserted  that  his  op- 
tics were  sufficiently  excellent  to 
distinguish  the  dress  of  the  Neapo- 
litan peasant  under  that  of  histo- 
ry's genius  ; — still  he  admitted  that 
her  majesty  was  absent  for  a  long 
time — that  the  ceremony  was  one 
occasioning  much  suspense,  by 
the  dehiy  of  its  performance*— 
andthe  learned  counsel  contended, 
that  the  evidence  of  Dumont  was 
true,  when  she  stated  that  delay 
was  occasioned  by  the  alteration 
of  her  dress  in  the  dressing-cham- 
ber with  Bergami. 

The  next  point  to  which  he 
should  call  their  attention,  was  her 
majesty's  visit  to  the  masked  ball 
at  the  theatte  of  San  Carlos^  He 
did  not  mean  to  complain  of  her 
majesty  having  gone  to  such  a 
place  in  disguise,  but  that  of  which 
he  had  a  right  to  complain  was, 
the  fact  proved  in  evidence  of  her 
having  gone  there  secretly,  in  a 
rainy  night,  not  in  her  own  car- 
riage, but  in  a  hired  vehicle,  and 
in  company  with  her  chamber- 
maid, Dumont,  and  her  courier 
Bergami :  and  he  would  show  that 
this  fact,  notwithstanding  all  that 
had  been  said  by  his  learned  friends 
to-the  contrary,  had  been  clearly 
proved  by  Dr,  Holland.  Their 
lordships  were  aready  aware  that 
Dumont  had  proved  this  case ; 
she  described  the  nature  of  the 
dress,  and  the  manner  in  which 


her  majesty  had  gone.  Now  what 
had  Dr.  Holland  said  on  this  oc« 
casion,  when  interrogated  on  the 
subject,  at  page  611  ?    He  was 
asked  "  Whether  he  had  ever  been 
at  a  masquerade  at  the  theatre  of 
San  Carlos  when  her  royal  high- 
ness was  there  ?"     He  answered, 
«  I  was."    w  With  whom  did  her 
royal  highness  go  ? — I  was  not 
aware  till  the  following  morning 
that  her  royal  highness  bad  been 
there."    "  Did  you  remain  there 
during  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  performance  ?— -Onlf 
about  an  hour,  as  far  as  I  can  re- 
collect ;  certainly   a  short  time." 
"Are  you  to  be  understood  that 
you  do  not  know  with  whom  her 
royal  highness  went  to  the  theatre 
that  evening  ? — I  do  not."    He 
(the  attorney    general)    begged 
leave  to  ask,  how  it  had  appeared 
that  her  royal  highness  went  onany 
other  occasion  to  a  masked  ball  at 
the  theatre  of  San  Carlos  ?    No 
such  proof  had  been  given,  and 
tlierefore  it  was  clear  that  she  had 
been  there  on  the  occasion  stated 
by  the  witness  Dumont,  and  that 
Dr.  Holland  was  not  aware  of 
that  circumstance  till  the  following 
morning.     Her    royal    highness 
went  but  upon  one  occasion,  and 
then  in  company,  not  of  any  « 
the  gentlemen  or  ladies  of  her 
suite,  but  with  her  inferior  domes- 
tics, Dumont  and  Bergami ;  the 
Utter  having  been  in  her  service 
but  three  or  tour  months !  Why 
did  she  not  choose  for  her  compa- 
nion Hieronymus  or  Sicard,  or 
any  other  of  her  servants,  vho, 
frcm  long  experience,  was  enUtJea 
to  her  confidence  ?    Why  select  a 
man  who,  but  a  few  days  befor^ 
had  been  a  courier,  although,  attor 
his  arrival  at  Naples,  he  had  been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  footman- 
Could  Uieir  lordships  draw  an) 
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CMlifer  inference,  than  that  ic  was 
because 'an  adulterous  intercourse 
had  comnienced  between  her  roy- 
al highness  and  this  Bergami  at 
Naples,  and  had  been  continued 
from  thence  till  she  arrived  at  St. 
Omer's. 

Dumont  next  stated,  that  shehad 
seen  Bergami  and  her  royal  high- 
ness walking  arm  in  arm  upon  a 
terrace  in  the  garden  of  her  royal 
highness  at  Naples.  How  had 
'  this  been  attempted  to  be  dis- 
proved ?  By  the  most  extraordina- 
ry evidence  that  he  had  ever  heard 
of.  Sir  William  Gell  and  Mr. 
Craven  were  called,  and  the  former 
stated — both  these  gentlemen 
stated,that  they  had  seen  her  royal 
highness  walking  with  Bergami  in 
the  garden— and  one  of  them  felt 
it  necessary  to  caution  her  from 
such  a  practice,  because  <<  she  was 
surrounded  by  spies/'  adding^ 
however,  that  he  saw  nothing  im- 
proper in  her  conduct.  If  there 
was  no  impropriety,  where  was 
the  necessity  for  this  caution,  un- 
less there  were  some  suspicion 
lurking  in  his  mind  that  the  inti- 
macy which  subsisted  between  his 
royal  mistress  and  Bergami  was  of 
a  nature  to  excite  attention  ?  How, 
too,  was  it  that  Bergami  so  parti- 
cularly attracted  the  attention  of 
lord  Landaff,  unless  for  the  same 
reason,  unlett  something  had  come 
to  his  own  knowledge  respecting 
the  occurrence  at  t£e  theatre  of 
San  Carlos,  or  from  the  common 
rumours  which  the  conduct  of  her 
royal  highness  had  excited  in  the 
neighbourhood  ? 

The  learned  counsel  next  ad- 
verted to  the  evidence  of  Ma- 
Jocchi,  applying  to  the  time  when 
Bergami  was  confined  to  his  bed 
from  the  kick  of  a  horse,  and  when 
that  witness  described  the  stolen 
1820. 


interviews  of  her  royal  highness 
at  that  time  to  the  room  of  the  in- 
valid.   On  this  subject  it  had  been 
said  that  there  was  another  pas- 
sage by  which  her  royal  highness 
might  have   obtained  access   to 
Bergami's  room,  without    going 
through  the  cabinet  in  which  Ma- 
jocchi  was  placed.    But  how  did 
this  stand  r    Was  not  that  other 
passage  the  common  corridor  into 
which  the  doors  of  Dr.  HoUandj 
Hieronymus,  and  William  Austin 
opened  ?  and  was   there    not    a 
much  greater  chance  of  her  bein^ 
observed   there  than  by  passing 
through  the  ropm  of  a  man  who 
had  been  placed  in  the  house  by 
Bergami  himself?    Whether  an 
adulterous  intercourse  took  place 
at  that  time  or  not  was  immaterial 
to  his  case — because  no  woman  of 
delicacy,  who  had  not  had  such 
an  intercourse  with  a  man,  would 
have  gone  and  visited  him  in  his 
bed,  and  remained  shut  up  with 
him  in  his  room  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.    The  evidence  of  Ma- 
jocchi,  in  this  respect,  was  decisive, 
that  an  adulterous  intercourse  had 
taken    place    between  her  royal 
highness  and  Bergami.    As  to  the 
fact  of  her  royal  nighness  having 
been  in  the  room  at  tne  same  time 
with  Dr.  Holland,  it  would  be  re- 
collected that  Dr.  Holland,  who 
had  been  called  to  contradict  that 
fact,  had  not  sworn  positively  to 
the  contrary,  simply  saying,  that 
if  the  circumstance  had  taken  place^ 
it  was  without  his  knowledge. 

From  Naples  her  royal  high* 
ness  went  to  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
from  thence  to  Genoa  ;  and  here 
he  would  call  their  lordships'  at« 
tention  to  the  evidence  of  lady  C. 
Lindsay,  with  respect  to  what  took 
place  on  the  journey  from  Rome 
to  Civita  Vecchia.  It  was  said  yes- 
X  lerday 
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terday  hj  Dr.  Lushbgton»  that 
all  the  facts  of  improper  familU 
arity  which  had  been  alleged 
agsunst  her  majesty  had  fallen  at 
their  feet.  To  this  he  would  only 
reply  by  referring  to  the  testimony 
of  lady  C.  Lindsay,  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  Bergami  had  ridden 
up  to  the  carriage  of  her  majesty^ 
and  received  from  her  hands  a 
bottle  of  wine,  from  which  he 
drank,  and  afterwards  returned 
the  bottle  to  the  carriage.  If  this 
were  not  proof  of  improper  fami* 
Uarity^hesc^rcely  knewwliere  such 
familiarityjwould  be  said  to  com- 
mence. The  main  prop  and  stay 
of  this  part  of  the  evidence,  in  de- 
fence, is  lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  ; 
the  is  made  a  solitary  exception, 
she  only  is  called,  who  afterwards 
wididrew  from  herroyalhighness's 
service  at  the  instance  of  her  bro- 
ther, in  consequence  of  the  serious 
rumours  which  were  in  circula- 
tion. 

His  learned  friends,  Messrs. 
Brougham  and  Denman,  viewed 
the  introduction  of  Bergami's  re- 
lathres  as  estimable,  and  had  even 
represented  it  as  "  natural  in  a 

frudent  and  faithful  servant." 
Tow  he  begged  their  lordships  to 
remark,  that  this  took  place  at 
Genoa,  not  after  Bergami'  had 
disdnguished  himself  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  attack  on  the  house  of 
her  royal  highness  (for  Majocchi 
was  the  individual  who  most  di- 
sdnguished himself  at  that  alarm- 
ing moment),  but  previously  to 
that  burglarious  invasion,  and  be- 
fore his  extolled  merits  had  been 
discovered*  To  another  fact  at 
Genoa  he  must  also  call  their  re- 
collection, which  had  been  de- 
posed to  by  two  witnesses,  that  her 
royal  highnesses  bed  was  seldom 
depton.  They  had  been  triumph- 


andytoldoa  die  other  side^  that 
every  fact  had  been  oontradieted 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
and  that  they  had  no  occasion  to 
call  more  witnesses  in  exculpation. 
Now,  it  appeared  in  page  IS  of  the 
minutes,  that  Bergami  was  at 
breakfiist  with  her  royal  highness 
in  the  cabinet,  that  Majocchi  and 
hisbrotiier  Louis  Bergami  waited 
upon  them,  and  that  during  the 
absence  of  Louis  Bergami  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Camara 
wsuted.  On  this  point,  then,  they 
had  the  power  of  contradicting  die 
eharfi;e  by  the  two  indivicuials 
alluded  to,  both  now  in  the  ser- 
vice of  her  royal  highness  $  and  yet 
his  learned  friends,  in  their  ditfm- 
don  (  a  discretion  which  he,  the  at> 
tomey  general,  did  not  doubt  was 
well  exercised),  had  not  dared  to 
call  them« 

It  was  not  his  intention  tofollow 
the  course  of  observation  in  which 
he  had  been  interrupted  by  one  of 
themost extraordinary  applications 
ever  made  to  any  court  of  jasdce. 
The  learned  counsel  proceeded  to 
comment  on  that  part  of  the  evl. 
dence  which  referred  to  her  royal 
highness  being  on  board  the  JLe- 
viathan^  and  contended  diat  there 
could  be  no  other  reason  for  the 
arrangements  made  respecdng  the 
bed»rooms,  than  the  prosecudon 
of  an  adulterous  intercourse.  He 
next  adverted  to  the  evidence  giv- 
en of  what  took  plaice  at  Catania. 
-—There  her  royal  highness  had 
been  seen  coming  outof  Bergami's 
room,  with  a  pillow  under  her 

X.  Could  any  man  doubt, 
r  this,  that  an  adulterous  inter- 
cotirse  had  taken  place?  But  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  contra* 
diet  Dumont,  by  letters  ^tch 
were  written  to  her  ttster,  in  which 
the  diaracter  of  her  rojral  fair- 
ness 
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ness  muM  higUy  extolled.  Their 
lordih!ps  tnnst  remember  diat  her 
sbcer  was  at  that  time  in  the  ser- 
Mce  of  her  royal  htghness»  and, 
therefore,  it  was  extremely  natural 
that  she  shotdd  not  express  any 
thing  m  those  letters  which  might 
ofiend  her  royal  highness.  He 
thought  that  the  eric&nce  of  Du« 
'tnont  on  that  point  was  quite  sa- 
tisfactory ;  she  there  stated  that 
she  had  carefully,  avoided  enter- 
ing into  any  details  of  what  had 
taken  place  at  the  house  of  her 
royal  highness,  and  that  was  her 
reason  lor  writing  those  letters. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  letters 
of  this  person  at  aU  contradictory 
to  her  subseque^it  evidence ;  they 
vrere  Certainly  complimental  to 
'her  royal  highness,  but  it  was  to 
be  recollected  her  sister  was  at 
that  time  in  the  service  of  her 
royal  highness. 

The  learned  counsel  dien  direct- 

-ed  their  lordships'  attention  to  the 

eross  examination  of  Dumont  by 

•  his  learned  friends.  She  was  ask- 
ed "Whether  she  had  conducted  her- 
self so  and  so,  in  order  to  bring 
her  character  in  question;    yet 

'none  of  these  fiicts  had  been  at- 

'  tempted  to  he  supported  by  any 
evidencewhatever ;  and  therefore, 
Is  no  person  was  cklled  to  invali- 
date ner  evidence,  full  credic 
oug^t  to  be  given  to  her  testimo- 
ny.   NeFiher  the  countess  of  Oldi 

-norlier  sister  Marietti  had  been 
produced,  because  it  was  not  in 

'  their  power  to  contradict  her  states 
ment,  which,  had  it  been  false, 

'  diey  *would  have  been  able  to  do. 
He  then  adverted  to  the  honoars 

'  cohferred  upon  Bergami.  '  It  was 
stated  that  those  honours  were  to 

'  be  procured  by  money;  taking 

'  that  for  granted,  Was  it  not  evi- 

*  dent  that  die  money  ^tnust  haire 


been  provided  by  her  royal  high« 
ness?  Their  lordships  would  re- 
collect, that  with  respect  to  the 
portraits  (her  royal  highness  as 
Ma?dalen,and  BergamiasaTurk), 
aothing  had  been  attempted  to  he 
proved  in  opposition  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  witnesses  in  suppon 
of  the  bill ;  and  what  person,  even 
of  the  meanest  capacity,  could 
hear  of  these  things,  without  at* 
tributing  them  to  uie  effects  of  a 
guilty  passion?  These  were  strone 
facts,  but  they  were  facts  which 
his  learned  friend  had  kept  com- 
pletely out  of  view.  They  pass- 
ed at  once  from  Genoa  to  the  po- 
lacre.  Before  they  took  that  step, 
it  might  be  as  weU  to- take  a  view 
of  what  took  place  on  board  Ifae 
Clorinde,  when  captain  PecheU, 
with  feelings  which  reflected  the 
highest  credic  upon  that  manly 
omcer,  having  heard  nothing 
whatever  to  account  for  the  su£ 
den  advancement  of  Bergami, 
very  properly  refused  to  sit  down 
at  table  with  thatperson.  He  had 
heard  exultation  m)m  his  learned 
friends  opposite,  that  captains  Pe- 
cheU and  Briggs  were  their  wit- 
nesses— witnesses  vrhem  diey  in- 
'  tended  to  marshal  in  their  front.*— 
The  learned  gentleman  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  fact  of  Bergami  and 
her  majesty  sleeping  under  the 
same  tent  at  Aume  ;and  contended, 
that  whatever  might  be  said  as  to 
the  necessity  of  male  companions 
on  the  deck  of  the  polacre,  no- 
thing of  the  kind  comd  app^y  in 
this  mstaace.  He  put  it  to  tneir 
lordships,  whether,  after  divor- 
oing  one  woman  of  rank  after  an- 
other, for  conduct  exactly  similar 
to  that  9f  her  majesty,  they  coidd 
establish  such  a  point  as  that  a 
*  man  and  woman  might  sleep  night 
after  ni^^t,  under  such  suspicions 
X  2  circum- 
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«ircamstance$9  without  any  infer- 
ence ag^nst  heTf  merely  because 
they'were  not  undressed  5  when  it 
is  well  known  that  to  undress  on 

.retiring  to  rest  was  not  the  custom 
in  those  countries— as  in  Dr.  Hol- 
land's book  of  traTels  was  de- 
scribed. 

The  learned  counsel  then  pro* 
ceeded  to  cite  several  passages  in 

.  the  testimony  of  Dumont  and  Ma- 
jocchii  to  prove  that  Bergami  did 
sleep  under  the  same  tent  with  her 
royal  highness  on  this  jolirney/ 
and  that  no  attempt  had  been 

.made  to  contradict  them,  al- 
thoughMariettiy  the  countess  Oldi, 
Schiavini,  and  others  of  her  ma- 
jesty's suite,  might  have  been  call- 
ed if  it  was  capable  of  contradic- 
tion.    He  would  ask  how  was 

.  adultery  to  be  proved,  if  this  was 
not  proof?  Was  it  to  ^o  forth  to 
the  female  parts  of  society  in  this 

.country,  that  males  and  females 
might  sleep  in  the  same  room  un- 
censured  ?  If  it  was,  there  would 
be  an  end  to  all  female  delicacy, 
and  adultery  could  never  be  prov- 

.  ed  again  in  this  country.  He 
would  ask  any  reasonable  man,  if 
there  could  be  any  doubt  of  the 
adulterous  intercourse  having  ta- 
ken place  here  ?  On  board  the 
polacre  the  case  was  still  stronger. 
Mr.Denman  had  asked.  Will  you 
call  this  a  tent  ?  it  is  only  the  awn- 
ing of  the  ship  thrown  loosely 

.  over  the  deck  :  but  it  appeared  by 
the  evidence,  that  it  was  fastened 
down  with  ringbolts,  and  closed 
during  the  night.  Much  had  been 
said  on  the  subject  of  remuneration 
to  be  given  to  the  captain  and 
mate  of  the  polacre;  but  it  was 
well  known  that  forei^  witnesses 
would  not  come  over  without  large 

^  remuneration.  There  was  a  proof 
of  this  in  the  remuneration  given 


to  the  miUmer  from  Moi|[e,  who 

acknowledged  to  have  received  70L 
to  have  had  100/.  deposited  at  a 
banker's  for  her,  and  who  confess* 
ed  she  still  expected  furdier  re- 
muneration. If  the  captain  and 
mate  had  deposed  falsely,  why  was 
not  Schiavini  called  to  contradict 
them  i  They  had  sworn  that  Schi- 
avini  was  the  person  who  ordered 
the  tent  to  be  closed  when  her 
royal  highness  and  Bext^ml  were 
reposing  under  it.  His  learned 
friend  had  said  he  would  not  ex- 
pose the  countess  of  Oldi  and  Ma- 
rietti  to  the  tortures  of  a  cross  ex^ 
amination,  as  they  were  nervous 
women.  But  was  Schiavini  ner- 
vous ?  Was  his  learned  friend 
fearful  he  could  not  sustain  the 
alarm  of  a  cross  examination,  or 
did  he  fear  that  this  faithful  servant 
of  her  royal  highness  was  tainted 
with  the  conspiracies  of  Ompteda  ? 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
detain  their  lordships  on  this  sub* 
ject,  or  on  the  contradictions  to 
be  found  in  Hownam's  evidence. 
Why  was  it  necessary  that  Berga- 
mi should  sleep  under  the  tent  ? 
Why,  said  Mr.  Hownam,  for  the 
safety  of  her  royal  highness.  But 
why  Bergami  ?  Oh !  because  Ber- 
gami was  the  fittest  person.  Why 
not  Schiavini?  Oh!  because  Schi- 
avini wsLs  a  landsman.  Well,  so 
was  Bergami,  so  that  this  reason 
fell  to  the  ground  ;  and  he  would 
ask,  as  he  had  before  asked  Mr* 
Hownam,  why  was  not  the 
countess  Oldi  placed  under  the 
tent  instead  of  Bergami  ?  He 
would  answer  this  question;  it  was 
because  her  royal  highness  could 
not  do  without  the  society  of  Ber- 
gami. The  counsel  on  the  other 
side  said,  all  the  case  for  the  bill 
was  rested  on  the  belief  of  Mr, 
Hownam.  He  denied  that  asser- 
tion; 
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tioti ;  the  belief  of  Mr.  Hownaih 
only-  corroborated  the  testimony  of 
Majocchi,  Dumont,  the  mate,  the 
captain,  and  others.  To  contradict 
the  witnesses  he  had  named,  Mr* 
Flynn  and  Mr  Hownam  were 
called  :  but  Mr.  Flynn  having 
broken  down  in  cross  examination, 
and  Mr.  Hownam  havinc;  let  out 
too  much,  his  learned  friends 
grew  tired  of  evidence,  and  for 
several  days  the  case  was  abandon- 
ed, and  dieir  lordships  were  a- 
mnsed  only  with  inquiries  after 
Rastelli  and  Reganti,  and  the  an- 
swer  to  the  case  was  wholly  aban- 
doned. The  testimony  of  the 
countess  Oldi,  of  Marietti,  of  Schi- 
avini,  of  Hieronymus,  and  all  the 
other  witnesses  who  might  have 
answered  it  ,was  abandoned.  He 
would  ask  whether  any  doubt 
could  remain  as  to  the  adulterous 
intercourse  which  had  taken  place 
on  board  the  polacre  f  If  any  did, 
the  feast  of  celebration  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's day,  and  the  union  of 
the  names  of  her  royal  highness 
and  Bergami,  would  fully  remove 
them.  With  respect  to  the  fact 
of  her  royal  highness  having  taken 
the  bath,  it  was  spoken  to  by 
Dumont  and  Majocchi ;  but  it  was 
attempted  to  contradict  their  evi- 
dence by  that  of  lieutenants  Flynn 
and  Hownam.  Lieutenant  Flynn 
stated  the  tub  to  be  too  large  to 
go  into  her  royal  highness's  room. 
Of  that  unfortunate  man,  advert- 
ing to  his  testimony  respecting 
the  hand  writings  of  the  paper,  he 
would  only  say,  that  whether  what 
he  swore  on  that  subject  was  by 
design  or  mistake,  he  was  a  wit- 
ness not  to  be  credited,  his  testi* 
mony  was  not  to  be  relied  on  ;  so 
with  respect  to  his  account,  that 
K^t  reflected  into  the  tent  from 
the  binnacle,  it  was  contradicted 


by  Howiiam,  who  stated,  that  on 
one  occasion,  when  he  entered  the 
tent,  it  was  in  utter  darkness. 
He  cared  not,  however,  whether 
the  tub  was  in  the  dining-room  or 
in  her  loyal  highnesses  sleeping- 
room.  It  was  proved  that  she  took 
the  bath,  and  it  was  not  contradict- 
ed that  Bergami  was  below  during 
the  time.  If  that  fact  had  not 
been  so,  the  countess  Oldi  might 
have  been  called  to  contradict  iL 

He  had  heard  with  some  sur- 
prise, the  assertion  that  Majocchi 
and  Dumont  were  witnesses  not  to 
be  credited,  and  that  their  want  of 
memory  rendered  any  attempt  to 
contradict  them  unnecessary.  In 
answer  to  this  he  would  say.  Look 
at  the  English  witnesses  and  their 
testimony,  and  consider  how  Ma- 
jocchi had  been  treated.  His 
learned  friends  had  talked  of  the 
torture  of  cross  examination,  and 
the  tone  and  look  which  had  been 
assumed  by  the  solicitor  general. 
— Did  his  learned  friends  forget 
Mr.  Brougham's  manner  towards 
a  witness  r  Was  it  so  pleasant  a 
thing  to  be  cross  examined  by  Mr. 
Brougham  ?  Were  his  looks  so 
good-humoured,  and  his  manner 
under  such  circumstances  so  plea- 
sant ?  Was  it  forgotten  that  poor 
Majocchi  was  under  his  examina- 
tion in  chief  a  day  and  a  half ; 
that  his  cross  examination  was  as 
long  ;  and  that  he  had  been  three 
times  since  subjected  to  the  ordeal 
of  Mr.  Brougham's  questions  ? 
Was  it  then  surprising  if  he  was  a 
little  alarmed  ?  Poor  Mr.  Flynn 
was  of  a  different  mould  to  Ma* 
jocchi  ;  he  was  to  be  pitied,  he 
was  overcome  by  the  lieat  of  the 
room,  he  was  nervous,  and  every 
allowance  was  to  be  made  for  htm. 
Majocchi  had  been  called  back 
and  <iuestioned  as  to  conversations 
XS  with 
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With  Mrs.  Hugbes»  Mr.  WiUiam% 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  others,  in  stage- 
coachesy  and  elsewhere.  He  had 
denied  them  with  the  expression, 
Non  mi  rtcordo  ;  and  he  had  since 
been  exhibited  to  a  variety  of  per* 
sons,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  Johnson,  &c.  but  none  of  them 
had  been  called  by  his  learned 
friend  to  contradict  Majocchi,  as 
not  one  of  them  could  identify  him 
as  the  person  with  whom  they 
held  these  conversations.  He 
must  refer  their  lordships  to  the 
evidence  of  Carrington,  wbo  was 
by  nature  a  gentleman,  as  his 
learned  friend  had  said  ;  but  he 
believed,  on  referring  their  lord- 
ships to  the  evidence  of  this  gen* 
tleiiian«  they  would  think  with 
him,  he  was  a  witness  not  to  be 
believed.  He  then  proceeded  to 
point  out  the  difference  of  the 
testimony  of  Carrington  and  Carlo 
Forti,  as  to  the  distance  of  Rufi- 
nelli  to  Rome,  the  description  of 
the  road,  5cc. ;  but  his  most  im- 
portant  contradictions  went  to  his 
service  on  board  the  Poictiers,  and 
no  other  ship  in  his  majesty's  ser. 
▼ice,  and  his  negative  to  that  ques- 
tion, and  as  to  his  being  rated  as 
a  midshipman,  which  answers  he 
afterwards  endeavoured  to  explain 
away,  by  saying  be  understood 
the  questions  related  to  his  service 
mider  sir  John  Beresford.  He  also 
stated,  that  he  had  a  long  conver* 
sation  with  sir  John  Beresfor,  in 
which  he  stated  that  his  reason  for 
wishing  to  quit  the  service^  was 
want  of  moner  and  friends.  Sir 
John  Beresford^  had  been  called, 
and  that  honourable  officer  de- 
clared he  had  no  such  conversation 
with  him,  but  understood  Caiv 
rington  was  desirous  of  quitting 
the  service,  to  enter  into  that  S. 
sir  William  GelL    Sir  John  Be. 


resford  had  been  called  as  a  wi^ 
ness  tosupportCarrington'scrediu 
This  was  a  most  cxtraordinaty 
course  of  proceeding  and  one 
which  no  counsel  woiud  have  been 
allowed  to  adopt ;  but  he  believedl 
it  was  done  at  the  suggestion  o( 
one  of  their  lordships,,  ^o  mighx 
consider  the  course  necessary  to 
elicit  the  truth. 

At  this  period  of  the  attonvy 
general's  speech,  their  brdships 
adjourned* 

Oct.  28.— The  lord  chancdbr 
took  his  seat  on  the  wool  sack  a  few 
minutes  before  ten  o'clock,  when 
prayers  were  read  by  the  bishop 
of  Bristol,  and  the  list  called  overn 
The  number  of  absent  peers  was 
unusually  great. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  ten 
counsel  were  called  in,  when 

The  attorney  eeneral  resamed» 
He  had  brongl^  down  the  jooraey 
of  the  queen  to  her  arrivu  at  Je^ 
rusalem.  His  learned  friends  OQ 
the  other  side  had  affected  lo 
change  the  allegation  of  the  b«« 
stowmg  the  order  of  St.  Caroline 
into  a  substantive  charge ;  it  ha4 
been  only  alleeed  as  one  of  the 
many  favours  bestowed  upon  the 
favoured  Bergami,  upon  whom 
was  conferred  the  highest  digniqr 
of  the  newlv«created  order.  He 
did  not  wish  to  bear  hard  npoq 
particular  expressions,  but  he 
could  not  help  observing  that  the 
word  <<  pilgnmage,"  v^icb  wis 
always  associated  with  ideas  of  re« 
ligion,  was  ill  applied  to  ajoamnp 
from  which  (at  least  the  form  oQ 
religion  hadbeen  wholly  escloded* 
It  appeared,  by  uncontradicted 
testimony,  that  the  princess  bad^ 
from  leaving  Genoa,  dtscootinned 
all  religious  services  in  her  family  % 
and  she,  a  protestant  princess^  au 
tended  no  wonhip  but  that  of  her 
fiivourite. 
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faToiirito.  Bat  to  return  to  the 
diploma  I  m  this  instrument  the 
seijeant  Bergami  was,  under  the 
queen's  sign  manual,  described  as 
colopel  Mrgami,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  his  other  principal  titles ; 
and  his  knighthood  of  St.  Caro- 
line was  (however  ridiculous)  re- 
served to  his  offspring  to  the  end 
of  the  world. 

The  attorney  general  then  went 
at  leneth  into  the  contiguity  of 
the  be£chambersatTerracinaand 
at  Bellenzona,  which  Mr.  Wil- 
liams had  promised  to  disprove; 
but  this,  though  it  was  sworn 
to  bj  witnesses  not  attempted 
to  be  impeached,  had  been  wholly 
omntted  in  the  evidence  for  the 
defencei  and  in  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Penman  and  Dr.  Lu^ineton.-* 
He  would  say  the  same  otthe  fa- 
aniliarities  in  the  kitchen,  the  eat- 
ing off  the  same  plate,  sworn  to 
by  Rollo ;  and  here  he  must  re* 
mark,  that  not  one  respectable  wit- 
ness had  been  produced  from  Co- 
mo  or  any  other  j^ace  to  discredit 
the  testimony  of  this  or  any  of  the 
other  witnesses ;  the  kissing  at 
Terracina,  or  Bellenzona,  and  on 
board  the  polacre,  upon  the  gun^ 
which,  as  Mr.  Brougham  had  tru- 
ly said,  left  nothing  to  be  imagin- 
ed but  the  gratification  of , the  last 
purposes  of  desire ;  all  these  cir- 
cumstances were  not  merely  un- 
impeached,  they  were  not  even 
denied  in  proof.  He  would  come 
to  Charnitz,  and  he  would  observe 
that  it  bad  been  confessed  by  Mr. 
Hownam,  that  no  part  of  the  lug- 
gage bad  been  opened,  which  at 
once  contradicted  the  pretence 
that  the  whole  night  was  spent  in 
prepoiation^—- It  appears  by  Vas* 
sail  hiqaself,  that  the  preparations 
were  carried  on  out  of  doors.  The 
Carlsrobe  caae  bad  beeny  he  would 


maintain,  left  completely  undialcdfi 
by    the   defence.      The  witness, 
Barbara  Kress,  had  proved,  first, 
that    the    rooms  communicateil 
through     a     single    unoccupied 
room ;  this  had  not  been  denied* 
The  witness  had  occasion  to  carrf 
water  to  No.  12,  Bergami's  room  f 
she  found  the  princess  there  sittoig 
upon  Bergami's  bed,  withber  arm 
round  his  neck ;   and  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  witness's  arrival,  sht 
started  up,  as  if  detected  in  guik* 
There  was  no  testimony  to  raise 
the  belief  that  the  queen  did  not 
return  to  the  inn  (which  was  al- 
most next  door),  to  meet  the  posi- 
tive evidence  of  Barbara  Kress* 
Vassali  or  Hownam  did  not  pff^ 
tend  to  swear  positively.    Tbert 
was  also  the  corroborative  circum- 
stance of  the  queen's  cloak  found 
in  Bergami's  bed,  which  had  not 
been  attempted  to  be  controvert- 
ed.  Barbara  Kresshad  sworn  that 
she  had  handed  this  cloak  to  a 
servant  of  the  princess,  dressed  in 
green  as  a  jager.  Why  was  not  this 
jager  (or  servant)  produced  ?  Or, 
if  there  were  no  such  person  ia 
the  Queen's  suite,  why  was  not 
that  tact  proved  ?— In  allusion  to 
the  marks  sworn  to,   he  would 
remind  the  house  of  the  reluctance 
and  modest  hesitation  with  whicb 
she  described  these  disgusting  cir- 
cumstances.    His  learned  fnend$ 
had  an  active  agent  atCarlsruhe  $ 
had  not  that  agent  full  opporto^ 
nity  of  examining  that  witness's 
life  and  conduct?  Yet  had  they 
been  able  to  detect  the  slightest 
imputation  on  this  woman's  cba-* 
racter? 

And  here  he  must  complain  of 
the  infamous  papers  which  disi 
graced  the  press  and  the  country 
out  of  doors— which  in  speechee 
(no  doubt  fabricated  by  the  un- 
X  4f  principled 
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principled  conductors  of  the  slan- 
derous press)hadheld  out  that  this 
woman  had  suffered  an  infamous 
punishment.  Much  had  been  said 
of  a  correspondence  between  Mr. 
•Leman  and  baron  d'Ende;  but 
how  did  this  bear  upon  the  case  ? 
What  reason  was  there  to  suppose 
die  baron  was  not  really  prevent- 
ed from  coming,  by  the  indispo- 
sition he  had  pleaded,  or  that,  if 
be  had  been  able  to  come,  his  me- 
mory would  have  been  any  thing 
better  than  Vassali's  ?— He  would 
leayeCarlsrhue,once  more  xemind- 
ing  their  lordships  that  a  syllable 
bad  not  been  adduced  to  affect 
the  character  of  Barbara  Kress. 
At  Tunis  another  fact  had  been 
sworn  by  a  \vitness,andno  attempt 
made  to  impeach  his  credit.  He 
bad  sworn  to  facts  to  which  no 
contradiction  had  been  given ; 
aiid  if  their  lordships  were  not 
to  believe  a  witness  under  such 
circumstances,  then  no  testimony 
that  could  be  given  would  ever 
avail  in  any  case. 

The  learned  gentleman  then 
read  from  the  minutes  the  evi- 
dence of  Francisco  di  RoUo,  who 
■wore  that  returning  from  the 
chamber  of  the  iiame  tPhonneur^ 
whither  he  had  been  to  carry  some- 
thing, between  nine  and  ten  in  the 
morning,  he  had  to  pass  through 
Bergami's  bed-room,  and  saw 
bim  come  out  of  the  princess's 
chamber,  dressed  only  in  a  close 
dressing-gown  and  drawers,  and 

fo  to  his  own  bed,  of  which  he 
rew  open  the  curtains,  and  the 
bed  did  not  seem  to  have  been 
slept  in ;  that  Ber^mi,  on  seeine 
bim^  called  him  a  scoundrel,  and 
asked  what  brought  him  there ; 
he  immediately  went  away.  This 
was  a  fact  which  might  have  been 
contradicted;  the  £im  d^bwneur 


might  have  been  called  to  disprove 
it.  His  learned  friendshad  argued 
most  eloquently  that  the  contra- 
diction was  most  material,  even  on 
the  least  important  circumstances 
of  a  case  ;  and  yet  here  wa^  one 
proof  of  those  habits  which  were 
found  to  recur  through  the  whole 
of  this  <:ase,  and  they  nad  not  call- 
ed any  evidence  to  contradict  it. 
In  the  order  of  time  he  now  ar- 
rived at  the  evidence  of  Sacchi ; 
and  here  he  must  remark  upon 
the  hazard  of  dealing  in  general 
sarcasms.      His  learned  friends 
had  taunted  him  with  his  daimtng 
credit  for  Sacchi,  because  he  had 
attained  to  rank  and  honour  in  the 
army  of  Napoleon.    He  had  for- 
gotten, however,  how  many  of  hts 
witnesses  were  similarly  situated. 
He  had    forgotten  that  Vassali 
had  been  honoured  with  an  iron 
crown,  for  fighting  against  his 
(Mr.  B.*s)  native  country.     He 
had  forgotten  that  her  royal  high- 
nesses chamberlain  was  also  in  the 
same  army,  and  above  all,  he  had 
forgotten  the  conduct  of  her  royal 
highness  at  Naples,  when  at  a 
masked  ball  she,  the  heiress  appa- 
rent to  the  crown  of  this  realm- 
standing  on  the  eve  of  becoming 
its  queen— forgetting  the  treasures 
and  blood  which  her  husband's 
native  country  had  expended  a- 
gainst  Napoleon,  degraded  her- 
self to  the  empty  similitude  of  the 
genius  of  history,   to  paint  the 
glory  and  to  celebrate  the  renown 
of  Murat,  one  of  the  bitterest  ene- 
mies of  that  country.  She  forgot, 
too,  that  her  own  dearest  relations 
had  perished  on  the  fields  where 
that  man  had  fought  against  them ; 
and  thus  sullying  the  nime  of  their 
immortal  lives  and  their  glorious 
deaths^  she  thought  fit  to  cherish, 
entertain,  and  honour  their  bit- 
terest 
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terest  enemies.  Surely,  surely,  his 
learned    friend    had    overlooked 
these  circumstances,  or  he  never 
could  have  heaped  his  misplaced 
sarcasm  onthe  unfortunate  Sacchi. 
The  learned  counsel  then  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  testimony 
of  Sacchi.     What  was  the  fact 
stated  by  Sacchi  ?    That  he  was 
a  conrier  in  the  service  of  her  roy* 
al  highness,  and  that  he  accom- 
panied her  in  that  character  to 
Senegaglia.     He  was  very  little 
cross  examined  as  to  this  part  of 
his  evidence;  but  three  letters  were 
pat  into  hishand,  which  he  proved. 
Now,  where  were  those  letters— 
if  they  had  any  reference  to  this 
case,  why  had  they  not  been  pro- 
duced ?    And  here  again  he  felt 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  advert  to 
the  opening  of  Mr.  Williams  on 
this  subject.   Mr.  Williams  stated, 
that  he  would  call  a  witness  who 
had  been  in  the  carriage  at  the 
time  when  the  alleged  gross  fami- 
liarity of  the  princess  towards  Ber- 
gami  was  alleged  to  have  taken 
place,  who  would  distinctly  nega- 
tive  that,  assertion.     He  sincerely 
wished   Mr.    Williams    had    re- 
deemed his  pledge,  and  that  such 
a  person,  and  he  presumed  it  was 
the  countess  of  Oldi  to  whom  he 
referred,     had    been    produced. 
Their   lordships,    he    was    sure, 
wonld  agree  with  him,  in  thinking 
that  such  a  witness  could  have 
done  infinitely  more  than  all  tAat 
had  been  attempted  to  be  done  by 
Carlo  Forti,  who,  he  contended, 
had  been  himself  contradicted  by 
the  evidence  of  lieutenant  How- 
nam  and  Vassali.  He  would  bring 
to  their  lordships'  attention  m^at 
the  evidence  ot  Carlo  Forti  had 
been,  and  from  thence  they  would 
see    the   positive    contradictions 
which  he  had  received  from  his 


learned  friends'  own  witnesses. 
Under  such  circumstances  he  would 
put  it  to  their  lordships,  whether 
the  facts  to  which  he  had  sworn 
were  deserving  of  credit.— The 
examination  ot  Forti  was  to  this 
eflPect : — "  I  was  a  courier  in  the 
service  of  her  royal  highness ;  I 
entered  her  service  on  her  depar- 
ture from  Milan ;  it  was  in  the 
year  1817."  In  answer  to  subse- 
quent questions,  he  says,  "  I  en- 
tered her  royal  highnesses  service 
when  she  was  going  to  Rome.  I 
applied  to  be  taken  into  her  ser- 
vice, because  at  the  moment  I  was 
out  of  service."  He  now  begged 
their  lordships  to  turn  to  what  Vas- 
sali had  said  on  the  same  subject. 
What  does  he  say  ?  That  Carlo 
Forti  began  his  services  at  Rome 
definitively,  but  provisionally  he 
began  at  Loretto.  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  Rome,  being  a  Ro- 
man, and  was  sent  with  a  dispatch 
for  this  object.  **  Was  Sacchi  a 
courier  in  her  majesty's  service  at 
Loretto  ? — Yes.''  Now  what  ob- 
servation arose  upon  this  ?  Did  it 
not  clearly  appear  that  Forti  had 
been  contradicted,  and  that  the 
statement  which  he  had  made  of 
having  been  engaged  in  her  ma- 
jesty's service  at  Milan  was  alto- 
gether without  foundation?— The 
one  swore  that  he  had  entered  into 
her  royal  highness's  service  at  Mi- 
lan, whereas  the  other  as  positive- 
ly swore  that  he  had  been  engaged 
at  Loretto.— He  would  leav6  their 
lordships  to  reconcile  this  discre- 
pancy, and  to  draw  such  a  con- 
clusion to  the  credit  of  Forti,  as  the 
circumstances  might  fairly  war« 
ran^•^The  futile  reason  given  bv 
him  was  that  Sacchi  was  not  nt 
to  travel,  because  he  had  been 
chafed  from  riding  two  months 
previously.    Was  not  such  an  ac« 
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coant  incredible*  that  he  had  so 
long  felt  the  efects  of  this  chafing* 
that  he  was  not  able  to  ride  in  his 
capacity  as  courier  two  months 
afterwards  ?    Now,  he  b^ged  to 
contrast  Carlo  Forti's  account  of 
the  carriages  em^oyed  on  that 
journey,  with  the  depositions  on 
the  same  point,  of  lieutenant  How- 
nam  and  count  Vassali.     Carlo 
Ford  sutesy  that  Sacchi   travel- 
led in  the  caratella  the  whole  way, 
and  that  there  were,  in  all,  three 
travelling  vehicles,  viz.  two  car* 
riagesand  an  English  landaulet. 
Onniscrofis  examination,  he  makes 
out  four  carriages }  for  he  states, 
that  Louis  Bergami  travelled  in  a 
caratella  with  two  seats.    Now  he 
begged  their  lordships'  attention 
to  one  remarkable  circumsunce 
connected  with  this  journey.  Car- 
Jo  Forti  depose^  that  the  weather 
sros  so  hot,  that  thev  were  com- 
pelled to  travel  by  night,  and  yet 
there  were  cooped  up  in  this  small 
English  landaulet,  her  royal  high- 
ness,   Bergami,    the  countess  of 
Oldi,  and  Uie  little  child  Vicborine. 
Was  it  credible  that  her  royal 
highness  could  be  thus  incommo* 
ded  ?    She  must  have  felt  the  ne^ 
oessity  of  dispensing  with  some  of 
them,  and  surely  no  one  could 
suppose  that  on  any  necessitous 
occasion  Bergami  was  excepted ; 
he  who  had  slept  with  her  under 
the  tent  might,  doubdess,  without 
impropriety,  be  retained  with  her 
in  a  carriage.   Since  they  had  not 
{M'oduced  me  countess  Oldi,  who 
could  not  only  have  negatived  the 
fiibctofany  indecency,  but  could 
bgve  proved  that  Carlo  Forti  was 
tbfi  courier,  and  not  Sacchi;  it 
was  evident  that  Sacchi  was  the 
courier,  and  that  Carlo  Forti  had 
fworn  felady. 
The  karned  counsel  next  ad- 


verted to  RasteHi's  absence^  and 
contended  that  it  was  rather  aa 
advantage,   than   otherwise,     to 
the  case  of  her   m^esty.     Not* 
withstanding  the  atuck  of  Mr. 
Denman   on    Mr.   jPowell,    and 
through  him  upon  the  Milan  comr 
mission,  he  would  ask  their  lordr 
ships,  looking  at  the  letters  of  co« 
lonel  Brown,  whether  any  one  of 
them- could  believe  that  Rastelli 
had  been  spirited  away  by  Mr. 
Powell,  for  die  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing him  from  being  examined  at 
their  lordships*  bar  ?    Had  Ras- 
telli been  forthcoming,  probably 
they  would  have  declined  to  exa. 
mine  him,  as  his  learned  friend, 
Mr.  Brougham,   had  done  with 
respect  to  Sacchi,  who,  although  he 
was  most  anxious  to  have  htm 
called  so  long  as  he  thought  he 
could  not  be  produced,  yet  the 
next  morning,  when  he  found  he 
was  forthcoming,  he  declined  exa* 
mining  him.     He  then  defended 
the  Muian  commission.  He  would 
have  been  highly  culpable  if  ample 
means  had  not  been  used  to  ascer- 
tain what  information  was  to  be 
produced  at  their  lordships'  bar; 
and  whether  or  not  enough  existed 
to  warrant  the  present  proceeding. 
Mr.  Denman/  he  said,  had  spo* 
ken  of  Mr.  Cook's  unfitness  for 
that  commission ;  but  extolled  his 
character,  reputation,  and  expe- 
rience as  a  commissioner  of  bank- 
rupts. Of  colonel  Brown  he  knew 
nothing  personally,  btdt  he  had 
reason  to  believe  him  equally  ho* 
nourable  with  the  situauon  he  fill* 
ed.    As  to  Mr.  Powell,  he  did 
but  his  duty  in  examining  the  wit- 
nesses previous  to  their  appearance 
at  their  lordships'  bar. 

The  learned  counsel  thenwentto 
the  con«derationof  the  Adam  and 
Eve  scenes  and  coounied,  that 
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^  th^  de&acfl^  He^  F«nark|9d 
thaty  althoagh  it  mas  io  evidenpa 
4m  dunoe  or  four  lAondis.  back 
W9QoaX(9  plans  w^re  mad^  of  the 
gipoito,  by  Rajttiy  the  architeci« 
Ifl  those  plam  wQcenot  produped 
by  the  coipisel  <^posite*-T»they  only 
produced  a  roagn  plam  done  by 
tbeir  own  witness,  a  day  or  two 
Vefor^  he  was  buowht  fi»ward^ 
The  kissing  in  the  boat  on  her 
royal  highaess's  return  from  Co*. 
mot  remained  uncontradictedi  for 
the  witness  on  the  opposite  side 
swore  tha,^  he  did  not  ^e  it.  He 
weold  now  refer  to  Mahomet's 
daaeessindthe  ball  ^t  the  Baronai 
^caseof  Mahometf  in  his  opi- 
nion, inroved  the  whole  guilt  of 
^  inajesty ;  ^dhow  was  it  sought 
10  be  set  aside  by  the  evidence  of 
}fir^  Granville  Sharp,  who  said  he 
snw  a  dance  at  Calcutta,  which 
W9S  not  indecent?  A  danceatCal- 
^tta  was  not  indecent,  erg^.  Ma? 
hornet's  dance  was  not  indecent. 
The  balls  at  the  Barona*  he  gout 
mided,  were  not  given  by  her 
royal  highness,  but  by  Beigami^ 
9aid>  therefore,  did  not  come  uo* 
der  the  description  of  amusement 
given  by  the  nobility  to  the  pea- 
sants of  this  country.  Butalthough 
given  at  Beigami's  house,  the£i* 
ron^cfs,  Bergami's  wife,  was  not 
at  tbem,  nor  was  Vasnli-s  wife. 
Pr.  IfUshin^ton  had  amused  their 
kvdsbips  with  a  description  of 
what  could  be  seen  in  an  lulian 
twinkling  of  an  eye }  but  he  (the 
attorney  general)  would  put 
against  this  an  English  flash  of 
lightniog*  Sir  William  Gell,  in 
that  time,  had  seen  the  under  and 
upper  dress  of  her  royal  highness 
on  the  night  of  the  masquerade. 
At  first  taeir  lordships  heard  with 


^Hiaymum  of  ^^  royal  highnei8*s 
walking  arm  in  arm  with  Berga* 
nai;  but  as  other  facts  had  tran» 
spiredt  «rm  in  arm  was  thought 
nothing,  c^  (Here  the  learned 
g^tleman  read  from  seyeral  parts 
of  the  evidence,)— He  stated,  that 
baviag  completely  reviewed  thf 
evidence  in  support  of  the  bills  he 
should  make  a  few  comments  on 
that  brought  forward  on  the  part 
of  her  royal  highness^ 

The  learned  counsel  then  pi^ 
ceeded  to  allude  to  the  evidence 
of  lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  lord 
Landafl^  lord  Glenbervie^  die  hoh 
nourable  E^ppel  Craven,  sir  Wil- 
liam Gell,  Mr.  Ho  wnam,  and  Mr. 
Hynn.  He  then  went  on  to  con- 
tend that  Beigami  ought  to  hav^ 
been  called  to  tbeir  lordships'  bar  | 
Be^ami,  who  had  conducted  her 
majesty  through  so  many  perils 
to  have  deserted  her  in  this  trying 
situation !  Why  were  not  the  fa* 
fluly  of  Bergami  produced  i  He 
believed  that  Bergami  was  still  her 
majesty's  chamberlam,  —  he  had 
not  heard  of  hb  bein^  dismissed 
but  he  had  heard  of  vice«chamber» 
huns.  Whywere  not  Faustina  and 
the  countess  Oldi,  who  had  been 
brought  to  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  being  examined,  pro» 
duoed?  Was  it  not  strange,  that 
when  a  female's  character  was  to 
be  cleared  up,  there  was  only  one 
female  witness  ?  that  she  was  to 
be  left  without  even  s^  dame  tPb^t^ 
tt£vr  I^^'^Why  was  not  William 
Austin  produced  ?  Was  not  he  a 
competent  witness  i  Had  he  not 
accompanied  her  royal  highneu 
on  all  her  journeys  and  voyages? 
Where  was  Hieronymus  ?  Why, 
he  was  at  Brandenburgh-house ; 
but  he  had  not  been  produced. 
Where  is  Schiavini,  Luigi  Berga- 
mi<— ^where  was  the  objection  to 

their 
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then-  beiAg  called  ?  Camera  had 
not  been  produced ;  nor  had  Li- 
Tington,  the  Uind  fiddler;  Car- 
lini,  who  had  been  on  board  the 
polacre  and  at  Aum,  had  not  been 
produced.  None  of  these  material 
witnesses  had  been  produced, 
though  it  had  been  stated  that  the 
other  side  were  to  contradict  the 
whole  of  the  charges. 

He  had  fairly  commented  upon 
the  evidence^  at  least  as  fairly  as 
was  in  his  power,  and  it  was  for 
their  lordships  to  determine  whe^ 
ther  that  evidence  was  sufficient. 
He  considered  he  had  done  his 
duty  ;  but  he  was  told  there  was 
another  duty  Jfor  an  advocate  to 
perform*-a  duty  which  must  be 
perforiAedy  though  it  involved  his 
country  in  ruin  and  confusion. 
His  learned  friends  on  the  other 
side  had  not  confined  themselves 
to  the  defence  of  the  queen's  cha- 
racter ;  but  they  had  launched  into 
invective  against  all  established 
authority  —  even  their  monarch 
was  not  spared;  but  an  odious 
comparison  was  made  between  him 
and  the  most  detested  tyrant  that 
was  to  be  found  in  history,  and 
insisted  on  as  a  parallel  case.  The 
publici  the  learned  gentleman  con- 
tendedy  had  pronounced  no  ver- 
dict ;  there  was»  however,  a  part 
of  the  community  who  had  taken 
the  most  base  and  insidious  means 
to  deceive  the  loyal  and  good  part 
erf  the  people.  They  have  the 
cause  of  the  queen  in  their  mouths, 
but  the  cause  of  revolution  and 
anarchy  in  their  hearts.  The 
learned  gentlemanconcluded  near- 
ly as  follows  2^**  My  lords,  the 
iionour  and  dignity  of  the  crown 
will  be  best  preserved  by  your  pro- 
nouncinc;  a  verdict  according  to 
the  evidence  before  you,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  verdia 


will  be  chat  of  ^ilty,  which^  I 
think,  will  be  satisfactory  to  your 
consciencesi  and  sooner  or  later  to 
the  country  at  large.** 

The  solicitor  general  addressed 
their  lordships  as  follows:— My 
lords,  no  individual  standing  at 
the  bar  of  your  lordships  ever 
stood  in  greater  need  of  indul* 
gence  than  myself.  I  have  to  ad- 
dress your  lordships  on  a  subject 
that  has  been  so  canvassed  and 
exhausted,  that  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  I  can  throw  any  new 
light  upon  it.  I  have  to  address 
vour  lordships  when  my  faculties 
have  been  impaired  with  the  at- 
tention that  the  subject  has  <le- 
nianded.  But,  my  lords,  I  labour 
under  another  disadvantages  I 
have  to  follow  my  learned  frknd 
the  attorney  general,  who,  in  his 
address  to  your  lordships  on  diis 
occasion,  has  taken  so  minute  and 
comprehensive  a  view  of  the  sub* 
ject,  in  so  powerful,  impressivet 
and  irresistible  a  speech,  ths^  it 
must  carry  conviction  to  every 
one.  I  must  follow  him  over  the 
same  ground,  although  I  feel  that 
almost  every  observation  I  should 
have  made  has,  in  a  great  degtetf 
been  anticipated.  If  I  were  to 
follow  my  inclinations  and  my 
feelings,  I  would  not  say  a  sinm 
word ;  but  I  have  a  duty  whi^  I 
must  discham  with  manliness  and 
fortitude.  I  am  en^ged  in  a 
cause  of  the  highest  importance. 
I  am  commanded  to  follow  my 
learned  friend  in  that  cause,  and  I 
must  not  shrink,  but  discharge 
my  duty  with  all  the  ability  that 
I  possess.  When  this  cause  com- 
menced, we  were  aware  that,  from 
the  charges  being  at  so  many  dif» 
ferent  places,  and  extending  over 
along  period, there wouldbe much 
contradictory  evidence.  My  learn- 
ed 
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ed  friend  and  I  expected  this;  but 
knowing  the  trath  of  the  case,  and 
^t  we  wece  not  comine  forward 
to  establish  what  was  false,  we  felt 
confident,  that  though  some  con- 
flicting testimony  might  be  pro- 
duced, there  would  be  enough  of 
indisputable  evidence  to  establish 
the  leading  facts  of  the  case. 

It  was  not  r  continued  the  learn- 
ed gentleman)  his  intention  to  go 
in  detail  through  the  whole  body 
of  the  evidence.  He  would  take 
a  narrower  course.  He  would 
discard,  sedulously  and  attentively^ 
every  part  of  the  evidence  that  was 
of  a  conflicting  nature,  and  con- 
fine himself  to  those  facts  which 
were  not  disputed,  or  but  faintly 
contested— to  those  which  rested 
on  testimony  that  was  not  impeach- 
ed—to those,  the  witnesses  of 
which  mieht  have  been  contra- 
dicted if  they  had  spoken  falsely, 
but  .were  not  contradicted  ;  and, 
lastly,  to  those  &cts  which  were 
established  by  the  evidence  for  the 
drfence.  From  these  he  hoped  to 
fhow  that  a  case  had  been  made, 
so  clear,  so  plain,  so  distinct  in  all 
its  parts,  as  must  carry  conviction 
to  the  minds  even  of  those  who 
were  least  disposed  to  be  convinced 
on  the  subject.  The  learned  gen- 
tleman, in  commencing  his  com- 
mentary on  the  facts  of  the  case, 
touched  first  on  the  elevation  of 
Bergami.  He  recapitulated  the 
circumstances  of  his  rapid  rise,  and 
observed  that  they  had  x)ot  been 
disputed  by  his  learned  friends. 
How  then  bad  they  attempted  to 
explain  them  ?  Mr.  Brougham  had 
said  the  circumstances  were  all 
▼ery  natural,  that  Bergami  had 
been  bom  a  gentleman,  and  had 
the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  but 
had  been  reduced  m  circumstances 
by  the  events  of  the  French  revo- 


lution, and  that  he  had  sold  his 
estate  to  pay  his  father^s  debts. 
This  was  the  statementof  hislearn- 
ed  friend;  and  if  the  facts  were 
true,  they  might  and  would  have 
been  established  in  evidence.  Now 
what  was  the  evidence  which  had 
been  laid  before  their  lordships?-* 
Bergaxhi,  it  was  said,  was  **  bom 
a  gentleman  and  had  the  manners 
ofa  gentleman."    What  does  Si- 
card  say  on  this  head  ?  Why,  that 
'*  he  was  not  quite  so  chatty  as 
Italians  generally  are ;"  and  that 
he  appeared  <<  rather  more  of  a 
gentleman  than  one  of  the  lower 
sort."    What  says  lord  Guilford  i 
That  he  saw  nothing  in  his  man- 
ners which  showed  him  to  be  su- 
perior to  the  situation  in  which  he 
had  lived.  What  sir  William  Cell? 
That  he  was   "  rather  more  re- 
spectful than  there  was  any  occa- 
sion for ;"  that  he  <*  required  to 
be  pressed  to  sit  down  :**  and  was 
moreover  so  remarkably  attentive 
to  him  (sir  William  Gell),  <*  that 
he  would  have  handed  him  down 
stairs,  if  he  would  have  let  him." 
—-Really  it  was  too  much  to  call 
these  evidences  of  gentlemanly  ha- 
bits and  deportment.    Next,  the 
great  services  of  this  man  were 
talked ,  of.     But  where  was  the 
proof  of  these  services  ?    He  had 
waited  from  day  to  day  in  expec- 
tation of  seeing  some  evidence  ad- 
duced on  this  point,  but  in  vain. 
Mr.  Brougham  had  said^  that  the 
elevation  of  Bergami  was  gradual, 
and  had  not  taken  place  in  that 
sudden  manner  in  which  love  usu- 
ally rewards  its  votaries.    But  the 
fact  was  not  so.     He  had  risen  to 
his  highest  elevation  in  the  course 
of  a  tew  months.    The  statement 
of  Mr.  Brougham,  as  compared 
with  the  evidence,  was  quite  ridi- 
culous.    But  there  had  been  yet 
another 
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ariodier  apology  for  tUe  Itdvande- 
ment  of  Bei^axnu  It  Wks  skid  th^ 
a  promise  of  promotion  had  been 
made  to  him  on  enterinfe^  into  the 
iBerrice  6f  the  (nincess ;  but  on  re- 
ferring to  the  evidence,  it  ^vonld 
be  foundy  that  the  amount  of  this 
promise,  or  expectation  of  promo- 
tion, was  no  more  than  thfs— that 
<♦  if  he  behaved  well,  he  would  be 
continued  in  the  fiimily;**  and 
diat,  when  not  required  to  attend 
on  her  rofal  highness  as  a  courier, 
he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
attached  to  her  service  as  a  '**•  ser- 
vant out  of  livery."— Every  pre- 
tence, in  short,  which  had  been 
ofieredin  justification  of  the  ad- 
^V^ancement  of  Bergami,  was'fUla- 
cious ;  it  could  be  explained  by 
Tiodiing  but  the  existence  of  that 
intercourse  which  the  bill  imputed 
to  her  majesty.  To  use  the  words 
which  one  of  our  best  dramatists 
had  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  Ro- 
man empress,  *  Threadbare  dias- 
tity  is  poor  in  the  advancement  of 
her  creatures,  but  wantonness  is 
magnificenL' 

The  learned  counsel  next  re- 
verted to  the  circumstances  of  the 
introduction  of  so  many  of  die 
kindred  of  Bereami  into  the  ser- 
vice of  her  royal  highness^— the  se- 
lection of  the  countess  of'Oldi  to 
'  be  the  only  lady  in  attendance  up- 
on her,  widi  whom,  in  consequence 
of  the  countessnot  speaking  French 
and  the  princess  not  spearing  Ita- 
lian, it  was  impossible  she  could 
have  any  thing  out  the  most  limit- 
ed intercourse:  the  concealment 
from  die  rest  of  the  household, 
from  lieutenant  Hownam,  from 
Dn  Holland,  from  lord  Guilford, 
from  everv  one— of  the  relation- 
^ip  of  the  countess  of  Oidi  to 
Bergami ;  lasdy,  the  excepuon  of 
Bergami*8  wife,  as  die  only  ofie ' 


df  ^  his  retati6hs  inihh  was  net 
pitrmktbd  to  apjAar  before  the 
princes.  All  these  facts,  dicmeh 
not  in  themselves  conelnstve  indi- 
cations of  the  imputed  guilt,  when 
connected  with  the  other  facts  in 
evidence  before  thdr  lordships,  led 
to  an  itiference  whic^  none  bat 
persons  wilfully  blind  could  widi- 
stand.  Thb  learned  gendetnan 
ii&xt  directed  the  attention  of  diei^ 
lordships  to  the  invariable  conti- 
guity of  the  rt)oms  of  h^r  royai 
highness  and  Bergaini.  He  ridi- 
culed that  apprehension  of  dtoger 
which  had  been  ofi^ned  as  an  apo- 
logy for  this  fact ;  the  change  of 
the  cabins  on  board  of  die  Devia- 
than,  when  there  conld  be  no  sttcfi 
danger,  proved  that  it*was  wholly 
visionary  and  afiected.  The  patt 
of  the  case  to  which  the  learned 
gentleman  requested  the  t^ddilar 
attention  of  dieir  lordships,  was 
diat  in  which  the  tent  on  Ae  po- 
lacca  formed  so  ^mixienta  fi« 
gure»  He  would  confine  hihisdf 
to  die  voyage  home  from  *^dla  ; 
and  die  witnesses  whose  testimony 
he  would  first  connder,  were  f^e 
two  British  witness^,  lieutenants 
Hownam  and  Flynn.  He  pi^er- 
Tcd  the  evidence  of  Hcwnate  to 
that  of  Flynn,  on  aumy  accoi^mts. 
He  did  not  dottbt  that  Mn  Flynn 
was  a  brave  man,  bat  he  diought 
their  lordships '  must  be  sadsned 
dxateithera  false  eifthariasm  ftn* 
a  cause  in  which  much  tiassion 
had  been  enlisted,  or  a  fe^ng  of 
gradtude  to  her  majesty,  whi<£  be 
wished  to  (fischaige  in  a  way  that 
no  debt  of  gradtude  ou{^t  ever  to 
be  psud,  or  some  odier  namkless 
consideration,  had  induced  hMn  to 
sute  what  he  knew  to  be  entxrdy 
devoid  of  truth. 

In  the  course  of  the'  tehM 

connid's  observatfoos  npte  Uie 

evidence 
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ffjnococt  of  lieutensint  rlyimf  hft 
dwek  with  peculiar  force  upon  the 
inantfi^d  contradictions  that  had 
been  made  by  diat  gentlemaut  who 
had  at  one  period  sworn  that  a  co- 
pj-  of  a  paper  had  been  made  by 
him  in  English;  at  another  in  Ita- 
lian ;  and  at  another  in  half  En- 
glish, half  Italian.    It  then  hap. 
pened  that  this  hero  fainted  away» 
as  Mr.  Brougham  said,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  intense  heat  of  the 
atmospheref  Joined  to  the  amazing 
leuth  of  tne  cross  examination. 
It  men  came  out  that  he  had  em- 
ployed Par^elli  to  write  it,  and 
afterwards  it  was  admitted  by  him 
that  Schiayini  was  the  man.  Upon 
evidence  of  this  sort  could  any  man 
look  with  confidence  ?  As  to  the 
former  conduct  oflieutenant  Flyim, 
be  would  not  say  a  word.    He 
might  be  a  brave  officer,  he  misht 
never  before  have  violated  his  ho- 
nonry  but  on  this  occasion  it  was 
plain  he  had  been  operated  upon 
by  the  factions  abroad,  and  had 
forgotten  himself. 

The  learned  counsel  then  al- 
luded  to  the  non<ippearance  of  the 
countess  Oldi,  whose  negative 
testimony  he  looked  upon  as  more 
conclusive  even  than  the  positive 
evidence  which  had  been  extracted 
in  tlie  cross  examination  of  the 
witnesses  aeainst  die  bill.  From 
this  part  of  the  case  he  turned  to 
the  evidence  of  the  captain  and 
mate  of  the  polacca,  who  had 
sworn  that  Schiavini  was  present 
when  the  kissing  took  place  on  the 
deck,  and  when  her  royal  high- 
ness was  hanging  over  Bergami 
in  the  bed ;  and  he  argued  that 
the  non-production  of  Schiavini, 
who  was  now  acmally  in  the  ser- 
vice of  her  majesty,  was  an  addi- 
ttonal  evidence  of  her  majesty's 
guilt. 


The  soliciior  general  then  ridi* 
culed  the  attempt  to  prove  die  in- 
nocence of  the  defencumr,  by  say- 
ing that  her  majesty  and  Bergami 
had  never  been  undressed.    He 
defied  any  man  who  did  not  wil- 
fully shut  his  eyes  to  refuse  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  of  her 
guilt,    upon    considerine    every 
thing,  independentlv  of  me  rapid 
advancement  of  her  nivouri  te,  wno» 
if  she  were  falsely  accused,  might 
have  been  called  to  give  evidence* 
But,  no ;  he  was  the  only  one  who 
remained  behind.  He  came  to  the 
shores  of  France  with  her  in  her 
royal  carriage,  and  there  left  her. 
At  Bellenzona,  Ber^mi  and  Hie* 
ronymus,  both  couriers,  traveUed 
in  the  same  carriage;  Bergami 
dines  with  her  royal  hifi;hness  here ; 
aeain  at  Lugano,  and  at  the  De« 
vil*s  Bridge.    Why  did  not  Hie- 
ronymus  dine  with  her  royal  high- 
ness?   He  was   the   Brunswick 
courier,  of  the  same  country,  and 
had  been  long  in  her  royal  high- 
nesses service ;  but  no  such  atten- 
tion was  paid   to    Hieronymus, 
but  to  Bergami  exclusively.    The 
learned    gentleman    then    com- 
mented on  the  evidence  of  lient&>. 
nant  Hownam,  which  was  contra- 
dicted by  captain  Briggs;  and  de* 
clared  that  he  was  sorry  to  press 
on  die  patience  of  their  lordsnips, 
but  his  duty  would  not  permit  him 
to  leave  the  case  without  much 
further  observation.— Adjourned. 
Oct.  SO.-^Counsel  were  called 
in,  and  the  solicitor  general,  at  a 
quarter  before  eleven,  resumed  his 
address  to  their   lordships.    He 
first  adverted  to  the  account  given 
by  Mr.  Craven  of  his  seeifig  her 
royal  highness  and  Bereanf!  walk- 
ing on  the  terrace  at  mples,  and 
his   remonstrance  to   her   royal 
highness  on  the  subject.    This  re- 
mopstrance 
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monstrance  was^a  proof  of  some 
particular  circumstance  relative  to 
Bergami.  Would  this  remon- 
strance have  taken  place  had  it 
been  Hieronymus  or  Sicard  by 
M^hom  she  was  attended^  instead  of 
Bergami  ?— That  Bergami  was  at 
this  time  a  celebrated  personage 
in  her  royal  hi^hness's  household 
was  proved  by  lord  LandaflPs  •evi- 
dence, to  whom  he,  of  all  her  roy- 
al highness's  servants,  alone  was 
pointed  out«  So  in  lady  Charlotte 
Lindsay's  evidence,  it  appeared 
that  Bergami  was  the  servant  se- 
lected on  all  occasions  to  attend 
her  royal  highness,  whether  walk- 
ing in  the  gardens  or  sitting  at 
home.  On  the  road,  whilst  tra- 
velling, he  rode  near  the  carriage, 
and  her  royal  highness  even  con- 
descended to  hand  a  bottle  to  him, 
from  which  he  drank,  and  her 
royal  highness,  with  equal  con- 
descension, received  it  back  into 
the  coach.  Her  ladyship  also 
stated,  that  it  was  a  relief  to  her 
mind  when  she  quitted  her  royal 
highness,  on  account  of  the  re- 
ports that  were  abroad,  and  that 
she  continued  longer  in  the  service 
than  she  would  have  done,  with  a 
vilew  to  assist  in  a  pecuniary  way 
a  near  connexion.  Such  was  lady  * 
C  Lindsay's  evidence ;  he  would 
asK,  was. this  testimony  calculated 
to  serve  the  cause  she  was  called 
to  support  ?  Of  Mr.  Craven  and 
sir  William  Cell  he  would  ask, 
had  they  any  opportunity  of  pri- 
vate  observation  ?  The  same  re- 
mark would  apply  to  lord  Landa£F 
and  lord  Glenbervie,  to  Dr*  Hol- 
land and. Mr.  Mills.  They  saw 
her  only  at  dinner,  and  at  otlier 
public  ^mes.  His  learned,  friends 
had  considered  if  necessary  to  call 
some  evidence  on  this  head  ;  but 
why  had  they  not  called  the  best 


mdence^    Why  bad    they   not 
called  lady  £•  Forbes,  who  was 
resident  during  the  whole  stay  at 
Naples,   and    whose    apartments 
overlooked  the  garden  ?  Why  was 
not  lady  Charlotte  Campbell,  who 
was  with  her  at  Grenoa,  called  ? 
His  learned  friend  said,  why  did 
not  the  attorney  general  call  these 
witnesses  ?    Why,   their  case,  as 
they  conceived,  was  made  out; 
and  had  they  afterwards  attempt* 
ed  to  call  these  persons,    what 
would  have  been  said  ?    Lieute- 
nant Hownam  had  only  been  sent 
for  to  the  admiralty  to  be  ques- 
tioned merely  as  to  the  fact  of  an 
English  sailor  being  on  board  the 
polacca,  and  not  to  the  merits  of 
this  question  in  the  most  distant 
manner  ;  and  what  an  outcry  had 
his  learned  friends  raised  on  that 
subject !     It  had  been  said,  that 
application  at  all  events  should 
have  been  made  to  these  honoura- 
ble persons  for  information.  Why, 
would  they  have  given  any  infor- 
mation? Would  these  honourable 
ladies  have  voluntarily  betrayed 
the  secrets  of  their  mistress  ?     Iq  . 
the  trial  of  Thistlewood  at  the  Old 
Bailey  for  high  treason,  Adams 
deposed  to  certain  conversations 
which  took  place  when  other  per- 
sons were  present,  and  it  was  said» 
why  don't  you  call  these  oth^- 
persons  to  confirm  Adams?     No» 
said  the  prosecutors,  you  may,  if 
you  please,  call  them,  or  any  of 
them,    to  contradict  him.     And 
the  three  chief  justices,  and  three 
other  judges,  who  presided  on  that 
solemn  occasion^  held  this  doctrine 
well  founded;   and  the  learned 
judge,  in  summiile  up  the  case  on 
that  occasion,  said  the  absence  of 
these  witnesses,  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  pressed  heavier  on  the  priso- 
ner than  on  the  other  parties.    If 

his 
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his  Icarnfed  friends  were  now  right, 
tbelejunfed  judges  on  that  occa- 
sion detidedi  on  wrong  grornids; 

To  return  to  the  present  case. 
Mr.  Hownam  said  he  had  seen  no- 
thing in  the  conduct  of  her  royal 
highness  derogatory  to  her  high 
rank  He  did  not  consider  her 
courier  being  permitted  to  sit  at 
her  table  as  derogatory  to  her. 
The  splendid  uniform  whkh  he 
wore»  did  away,  he  said,  all  ob- 
jection. After  such  an  opinion- 
after  Mr.  Hownam  had  so  com- 
mitted himself-^whatcredit  would 
their  lordshipsgive  to  his  evidence? 
But  Oliviera  and  Vassali  were 
called  to  speak  to  her  character 
and  conduct.  Was  her  royal  high' 
ness  to  receive  her  testimonials  of 
character  from  such  persons  as 
these?  Where  were  all  the  foreign 
ladies  of  quality,  whose  names  had 
been  mentioned  ?-^Their  lordships 
had  heard  highsounding  titles,  but 
not  an  individual  was  called. 
'  The  solicitor  general  then  pro- 
ceeded  to  comment  on  the  various 
Contradictions  imputed  to  Majoc- 
ohi,  and  contended  that  none  of 
th^  eonjtradicttons  related  to  im- 
portant facts.  It  was  said  he  had 
denied  all  knowledge  of  baron 
Ompteda,  or  that  he  had  ever  seen 
htm ;  but  that  was  not  so.  He 
stated,  on  the  contrary,  his  recol- 
lection that  Ompteda  dined  twice 
at  her  roysd  hi^hness's  table.  He 
did.  not,  indeea,  recollect  the  name 
of  Ompteda^  but  when  the  person 
was  described  as  the  baron  with 
the  extravagant  ot  Strang  name, 
he  instantly  recollected  him.  But 
it  was  said  he  was  contradicted  by 
Garrington— ^tbat  person  who  was 
described  by  his  learned  friend  as 
bom  with  the  feelings  of  a  gentle- 
man. Hqw  did  he  prove  that  sen- 
timent inhabiting  his  breast?  Why^- 
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by  quitting  a  situation  in  Which  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  reachirig 
the  situation  and  rank  so  conge- 
nial to  the  feeling  of  his  mind,  if 
his  learned  friend  was  right,  and 
preferring  to  become  the  menial 
servant  of  sir  W.  Gell.  But  again, 
it  was  ^aid,  Majocchi  had  denied 
a.conversation  which  took  place  at 
Rufinelli,  and  which  was  sworn 
to  by  Carrington.  If  that  conver- 
sation took  place,  and  Majocchi 
recollected  it,  what  inducement 
could  he  have  had  to  deny  it  ? 
The  sentiments  he  then  uttered 
were  to  his  honour.-  The  eonver- 
sation  in  question  took  place  four 
years  ago,  according  to  Carring- 
ton's  testimony  ;  and  was  nothing 
to  be  allowed  for  a  lapse  of  me* 
mofy?  Besides  which,  it  would 
be  recollected,  that  the  conversa- 
tion was  sworn  to  by  a  person, 
who  in  his  own  testimony,  contra- 
dicted himself.  He  swore  first, 
that  he  never  served  but  on  board 
the  Poictiers ;  and,  in  explanation, 
said,  that  he  understood  the  ques- 
tion to  relate  to  his  services  under 
sir  John  Beresford.  Now  he  would 
put  it  to  their  lordships  to  say,  if 
he  could  possibly  so  have  under- 
stood the  question. .  The  explana- 
tion was  inconsistent  with  truth. 
-•-So  as  regarded  his  statement  of 
his  conversation  with  sir  John  Be- 
resford/ that  honourable  officer 
positively  denied  any  such  conver- 
sation having  taken  place  r  yet  ft 
was  upon  the  evidence  of  this  wit- 
ness, thus  contradicted,  that  their 
lordsbip^were  called  upon  todiscre- 
dit  Majocchi.  Another  presump- 
tion against  Carrington*s  state* 
ment  was,  that  there  was  another 
person  present  at  this  conversation, 
namely,  Francisco  Serrie^  Why 
w:as  not  he  called  to  confirm  Carr 
rington?  Francisco  Serrie  was  in 
Y  England, 
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England,  and  had  been  at  Mn 
Vizard's  office.  His  not  being 
called  must  be  taken  as  proof  a- 
gainst  Carrin^ton.  Much  had 
been  said  of  Majocchi's  Non  mi  rl' 
corde ;  but  he  would  ask,  how  this 
expression,  fairly  taken,  could  ope- 
rate against  him  >  On  tlie  other 
6ide,  persons  of  high  rank,  and 
high  honour  and  respectability, 
had  been  called ;  and  to  questions 
of  considerable  importance,  had 
answered—"  I  do  not  recollect/' 
He  was  far  from  intending  to  im* 
pute  any  wrong  motive  to  these 
lUustrions  individuals;  he  only 
requested  that  the  same  charity 
which  was  £;iven  to  these  weU 
educated  andhighly  gifted  indivi- 
duals, should  be  extended  to  the 
humble  Majocchi ;  especially 
when  the  different  mode  of  cross 
examining  the  witnesses  was  con- 
sidered. To  the  illustrious  indi- 
viduals alluded  to,  questions  di* 
rect  were  put ;  but  to  Majocchi, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  im- 
pression on  their  lordships,  all  his 
teamed  friends*  questions  were 
put  circuitouslv.  Were  you  ever 
at  a  house  with  pillars  before  it  ? 
Non  mi  riconio.'^''Wixh  lamps  on 
the  pillars?  Nan  mi  ricordo* — 
With  sentinels  at  the  door  ?  Non 
mi  ricordo.^'Were  you  ever  at 
Carlton.house  ?  Yes.— Why,  he 
would  ask,  was  not  this  question 
put  direct,  and  a  direct  answer 
would  have  been  obtained  to  it  ? 
No»  that  would  not  have  answer- 
ed his  learned  friend's  purpose. 
The  Non  mi  ricordoi  which  were  to 
have  efiect  with  their  lord^ips 
and  with  the  public  at  large, 
would  then  have  been  lost.  So 
with  regard  to  the  other  parts  of 
this  wimess's  testimony,  which 
liad  been  adverted  to  by  his  learn- 
ed friead.    The  Nvn  mi  ric0rd9^ 


more  no  than  ye^-fjurly  meant 
no  more  than  this— I  do  not  re^ 
collect,  but  am  rather  inclined  to 
diink  it  did;  and  taking  the  whole 
of  his  testimony,  he  contended,  lie 
stood  without  material  contradic- 
tion, allowing  only  for  the  frailty 
of  memory;  the  numerous  facts 
to  which  this  witness  had  been  ex- 
amined, and  the  length  of  time 
which  had  elapsed  since  many  of 
them  occured,  and  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  cross  examination  to 
which  he  was  subjected. 

Adverting  to  what  had  fallen 
from  his  fnend  Dr.  Lushington» 
his  learned  friend  had  boldly  stat- 
ed that  there  was  no  instance  of  a 
female  being  divorced  after  at« 
taining  the  age  of  4f5»    Why,  he 
perceived^  no  longer  ago  than  in 
the  year  1816,  there  was  a  case  of 
divorce  in  the  Arches  court,  where 
the  female  was  forty-six.    Tbb 
proved    with  what  cauuon  the 
statements  of  counsel,  unsuppoit* 
ed  by  evidence,  should  be  taken* 
My  lords,  I  stated  I  would  not  go 
into  a  detail  of  the  evidence  of 
Dumont,  but  there  are  two  points 
upon  which  she  is  said  to  be  con- 
tradicted.   First,  when  she  stated 
that  her  royal  highness  returned 
early  from  the  opera.    Now,  «r 
William  Gell,  who  laboured  un- 
der indisposition,  and  had  been 
sunding  all  the  time,  might  have 
thought  it  very  late,  but  I  caU 
your  lordships*  attention  to  die 
much  more  important  testimony 
of  Mr.  Craven,  page  &24s  where 
he  says,  ^  I  think  it  ended  ratfier 
later  than  usual.''     Thus,  niv 
lords,  one  party  saying,  **  I  think 
it  was  rather  earlier  tnzn  nsaal,** 
and  the  other,  •*  it  was  rather  la- 
ter,*' is  such  a  confliction  6f  testi- 
mony as  must  destroy  that  of  Du- 
moau  The  otto*  point  is  ii  to  her 
majesty's 
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thajestys  dressy  and  recolkct* 
tnj  lords,  that  Dumont  never  said 
her  dress  was  indecent-^if  she  has, 
I  challenge  my  learned  friends  to 
(loint  out  the  passage !  In  page 
£54  you  will  find  "miKt  she  says. 
She  there  described  the  dress,  and 
said  her  arms  and  breast  were  bare 
the  same  as  the  genius  of  history. 
Now,  sir  William  Gell  says,  that 
the  door  suddenly  opened,  her 
xoyal  highness  appeared,  placed  a 
crown  on  the  bust  of  Murat,  and 
tetired.  It  was  like,  I  think  he 
said,  a  flash  of  lightning!  and 
Mr.  Craven  says  the  time  was  so 
short,  that  he  had  little  opportu- 
nity to  observe  her }  but  if  diere 
had  been  any  thing  indecent  in  het 
dress,  bethinks  he  must  have  noti- 
ced it.  Hehowevet  says  it  tvas  like 
the  figure  in  the  British  museum* 
Now,  in  her  examination  on  diis 
subject,  Dumont  said,  her  ** gorge* 
was  uncovered,  **  gorged*  which 
the  interpreter  said  had  a  double 
meaning,  namely,  either  the  neck 
or  the  breasts.  And  in  explaining 
trhat  .she  meant  afterwards,  she 
said,  the  **  dress  came  up  here,'' 
putting  her  hand  half  way  down 
Iier  breasts,  and  therefore  it  is  to 
be  taken  so.  These,  my  lords, 
are  the  two  great  striking  contra- 
dictions which  are  to  overturn  the 
testimony  of  Dumont. 

The  learned  counsel  then  call- 
<ed  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
that  part  of  Mr.  Williams's  sute* 
tnent,  in  which  he  said^  that  by 
one  of  those  fortunate  accidents 
which  sometimes  occur,  by  which 
£dsehood  is  detected,  and  truth 
upheld,  that  the  queen  slept  the 
Becoad  night  of  her  arrival  at  Na*^ 
pies,  in  the  small  bed  %  and  when 
they  had  produced  die  servant 
who  was  to  prove  it,  or  any  evi- 
dence ^  support  that  statement^ 


they  then  had  the  grace  to  com* 
plain  that  the  proof  of  the  attor* 
ney  general  was  not  equal  to  his 
statement.  And  as  he  was  talk- 
ing of  Naples,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  situa^ 
tion  of  her  tDyal  highness  at  Na« 
ples4  surrounded  by  persons  of 
her  own  country ;  lady  Elizabeth 
Forbes,  lady  Qiarlotte  Lindsay, 
&c«  &c. ;  and  her  situation  at 
Pesaro,  where  she  was  surround- 
ed, in  the  most  extraordinary  man^ 
ner,  by  madame  Oldi,  Schiavini, 
Vassali,  Olivieri,  5tc. — most  of 
them  ofiicers  who  had  served  un- 
der Bonaparte»-i-<-Were  those  the 
persons  who  should  be  about  the 
person  of  the  wife  of  the  king  of 
£ngland-^the  daughter  of  th6 
duke  of  Brunswick->->members  of 
those  atmies  who  had  overthrown 
her  father's  dominions  and  shed 
her  father's  blood-*-whilst  her  bro- 
ther, drawing  his  swot d  and  vow- 
ing never  to  sheath  it  until  he  had 
avenged  his  father's  death,  pe- 
rishes in  the  attempt  I  Were 
those  the  individuals  by  whom 
the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick— the  sister  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick-^should  be  surround- 
ed I  How  was  this  to  be  explain- 
ed, but  by  the  dominion  of  this 
individual,  so  frequently  alluded 
to  in  this  jM-oceeding,  over  her 
faculties  >  Did  it  admit  of  any 
other  inference  ?  They  t^ere  told 
that  she  had  been  forced  into  exile 
and  banishment;  but  they  all 
knew  it  was  her  own  act,  which 
was  merely  assented  to  by  the  in- 
dividual to  whom  the  proposal  was 
addressed!  and  yet  they  were 
-4old  that  this  was  banishment. 
Their  lordditps  had  heard  repeat- 
ed appeals  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
theeightb,andthe  cvudties  of  that 
^onarch— >until  at  length  they  be^ 
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€ame  so  used  to  the  names  of 
Anne  Boleyn  and  Henry  the 
eighth*  that  they  no  longer  produ- 
ced effect.  And  then,  said  the  so- 
ircitor  general,  to  my  amazement, 
my  friend,  Mr  Denman,  whose 
courteous  manners  and  amiable 
disposition  I  have  long  known 
and  loved,  dares,  (I  must  use  the 
expression,)  dares  to  say  that  no 
parallel  for  this  case  is  to  be  found 
in  history,  ancient  or  modem,  un- 
less  in  the  annals  of  Rome,  in  its 
worst  days,  and  under  its  worse 
sovereign.  He  says  the  princess 
of  Wales  is  in  the  situation  of  Oc- 
tavia,  whose  father  and  whose 
brother  were  murdered  by  Nero ; 
\idiile  she  herself,  although  her 
character  was  spotless,  was  char- 
ged with  having  committed  adul- 
tery with  a  slave,  for  which  charge 
there  was  not  the  smallest  sem- 
blance of  foundation.  She  never 
advanced  that  slave  to  ho* 
noucs,  nor  slept  under  the  same 
tent  with  him;  but  without  any 
evidence  she  was  sent  into  banish- 
ment, and  afterwards  recalled, 
and  the  monster,  who  had  mur- 
dered Agrippina,  was  ordered  by 
Nero  to  nd  nim  of  his  wife.  She 
is  accordingly  seized,  her  veins 
are  opened,  her  blood  does  not 
flow  last  enough,  her  feet  are  put 
into  hot  water — ^she  dies;  ner 
bead  is  cut  off  and  sent  to  Nero 
to  glut  bis  vengeance — such  is  the 
case  of  Octavta.  What,  then,  are 
we  to  say,  when  my  learned  friend, 
Mr.  Dienman,  feels  himself  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  the  case  ot  Oc* 
tavia  is  the  only  one  to  be  found 
in  history  parallel  to  the  case  of 
her  majesty  ^  When  I  heard  it, 
mj  blood  thrilled  with  horror, 
and  I  could  not  tell,  for  some 
moments,  where  I  was*  Nor  had 
jny  learned  friend  even  novelty 


on  his  side,  for  I  find' an  adver* 
tisement  in  a  newspaper,  **  Nero 
vindicated  i*'  published  by  whom? 
by  William  Hone,  Ludgate  Hill ; 
and  my  learned  friend  conde- 
scends to  make  himself  the  instru* 
ment  of  this  man  in  his  charges 
against  the  monarch  of  his  coun* 
try.— The  learned  counsel  then 
proceeded  to  comment  on  the 
balls  at  the  Barona,  which,  though 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Milan,  were  not  frequented  by 
any  of  the  Italian  nobility,  or  by 
any  persons  of  rank  and  charac> 
ter,  except  the  Baron  Carinetti, 
and  one  or  two  other  individuals. 
At  the  theatre  at  the  villa  d'Este, 
lieutenant  Hownam  admitted  that 
the  princess  dined  with  the  ser« 
vants,  and  that,  too,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  certain  persons.  This  was 
certainly  a  degradation.  Theezhi^ 
bition  of  Mahomet  had  been  very 
strangely  met  by  hisleamedfriendSi 
Mr.  Sharpe  had  been  examined  as 
to  a  Moorish  dance  he  saw  at  the 

government  house  ai  Calcutta,  and 
e  said  that  there  was  nothing  in* 
decent  in  it ;  and  your  lordwipc 
are  called  on  to  believe,  therefore, 
that  Mahomet's  dance  was  not  in* 
.decent.  Sir  William  Gell  says 
there  was  nothing  indecent  in  it ; 
it  resembled  the  Spanish  bolero  oa 
our  stage;  but  he  acknowledges 
that  it  was  a  dance  of  an  amorous 
character,  and  if  so,  it  might  a^ 
«ume  many  shades  frpm  innocence 
and  simplicity,  to  infamy  and  li- 
centiouaiess ;  and,  according  to 
the  persons  before  whom  it  was 
exhibited,  it  would  assume  more» 
of  the  one  or  the  other. 

His  learned  friends  had  not 
touched,  or  at  least  touched  very 
slightly,  on  the  transactions  at 
ihe  viUa  d'Este ;  but  when  they 
fould  not  coQtmdict  faOs,  they 
might 
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might  have  impeached  the  cha« 
racter  of  the  witnesses^  were  it 
possible  to  impeach  them,  for 
they  had  time  enough.  At  the 
villa  d'Este  her  royal  highness 
and  Bergami  often  drove  out  to- 
gether in  a  small  carriage.  Count 
Vassali  was  called  to  contradict 
this ;  but  it  turned  out  that  he 
never  lived  at  the  villa  d'Este. 
The  evidence-  of  Galdini,  who 
went  suddenly  into  the  room,  and 
saw  the  princess  with  her  arm 
round  Bergami's  neck*  was  de- 
clared to  be  improbable ;  but  it 
was  uncontradicted,  and  the  wit- 
ness had  stated  the  circumstance 
on  the  same  day  to  the  son  of  tlie 
architect,  who  might  have  been 
called,  as  his  father  was,  though 
not  examined  on  this  point.  The 
witness  Galli,  the  waiter  at  an  inn, 
had  sworn  that  he  saw  the  prin- 
cess and  Bergami  eat  delicate 
morsels  togetl^.  The  princess 
took  something  from  her  plate 
and  gave  it  to  Bergami.  Berga- 
mi took  something  from  his  plate 
and  gave  it  to  the  princess,  and 
afterwards  the  witness  saw  them 
kiss  each  otlier.  The  learned 
counsel  asked  why  the  evidence 
of  Galli,  which  involved  all  the 
domestics  of  her  royal  Itighness, 
had  not  been  contradicted  ?  It 
was  necessary  to  make  no  more 
than  a  general  comment  upon  the 
transaction  at  the  villa  d'Este. 
The  guilty  pair  would  be  found 
at  that  place  upon  terms  the  most 
familiar,  walking  arm  in  arm,  as 
man  and  wife,  and  kissing  with 
greater  warmth  tlian  man  and 
wife  were  accustomed  to  exhibit ! 
No  answer  had  been  made  to  this 
charge.  There  was  then  the  trans- 
action at  Catania,  where  the  coqa- 
tess  Oldi  was  beard  by  Dumont 
endeavouring  to  pacify  tjjc  crying 


child,  the  first  great  fact  in  this 
case,  where  Dumont  saw  her  roy- 
al highness  in  the  morning,  com- 
ing from  Bergami's  room,  witli 
the  two  pillows  under  her  arm  ; 
where  her  royal  highness  started 
at  finding  that  she  was  observed^ 
and  passed  on  to  her  own  room. 
If  this  was  not  clear  evidence  of 
an  adulterous intercourse,hei:ould 
not  tell  what  was  evidence*  Now, 
how  was  this  opposed?  Why, 
Mr.  Brougham,  after  the  expres- 
sion of  the  most  manly  indigna- 
tion, declared,  that  he  would  give 
the  lie  to  tliis  base  calumny  by 
the  mouth  of  Dumont's  sister ; 
and  how  had  he  performed  hu 
promise  ?  In  pursuance  of  his 
pledge  he  had  not  called  her* 
What  inference  then  was  to  be 
drawn  from  her  absence  ?  Why, 
that  her  evidence  could  be  no- 
thing but  a  confirmation  of  the 
story  of  Dumont,  and,  of  course, 
that  the  most  unbounded  reliance 
should  be  placed  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  tliat  witness.  Where 
was  the  countess  Oldi  ?  She  could 
have  contradicted  every  thing  that 
related  to  this  wretched  attach- 
ment, if  contradiction  could  by 
any  means  be  given ;  but  the  fact 
was,  the  countess  of  Oldi  had  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  prin- 
cess to  assist  in  the  correspond- 
ence, and  must  have  been  in  such 
a  position  as  to  be  able  to  give  the 
most  undeniable  evidence  of  what 
constantly  took  place.  The  coun- 
sel for  the  queen  knew  this,  and 
therefore  judiciously  kept  her  out 
of  sight.  The  learned  counsel 
then  adverted  to  the  evidence  of 
Barbara  Kress,  which  he  said  re- 
mained uncoutnidicted ;  and  he 
commented  with  great  severity 
upon  the  miraculous  memory  of 
Vassali,  which  abided  with  him  at 
Y  3         Cdrlsiuli«j 
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Carlsnihe,  and  abandoned  him  at 
Munich,  and  every  ivhere  else. 

The  learned  counsel  then  al- 
luded to  the  complaint  of  the  dif- 
ficulties under  vhich  the  queen 
vas  said  to  labour : — the  absence 
of  the  baron  d'Ende  was  one. 
He  apprehended  that  tlie  absence 
of  that  person  ought  not  to  be, 
and  was  not  at  all  regretted  by  her 
counsel.  Another  of  the  hard* 
ships  was  the  conduct  of  baron 
Grimm,  upon  whose  running  up 
and  down  the  apartments  which 
die  queen  had  occupied,  a  fanciful 
construction  was  placed,  that  he 
was  carrying  on  designs  against 
her  royal  highness.  The  neit 
wonderful  difficulty  was  the  con- 
spiracy—the dreadful  cottsptracy. 
When  lieutenants  Flinnand  How^ 
aan«  had  been  examined,  it  was 
expected  that  the  countess  of  01- 
di  and  the  rest  would  be  called, 
and  he  was  prepared  to  meet 
them  ;  when,  all  at  once,  the  &to« 
ry  of  the  conspiracy  was  trumped 
up,  and  soon  after  utterly  aban- 
donedf  from  mere  shame.  Here 
was  one  singular  circumstance ; 
Rastelli  had  been  sent  out  of  the 
country  ;  the  queen's  counsel 
must  have  known  it  long  before 
they  pretended,  and  yet  Mr. 
Brougham,  with  admirable  sim- 
plicity, called  upon  the  prosecu- 
tor to  put  Rastelli  to  the  bar. 
The  fact  of  his  absence  was  com- 
municated, and  then  out  broke 
the  fire. — Then  their  lordships 
were  told  that  the  witness  was 
spirited  away,  and  the  feelings  of 
their  lordships  and  the  public 
were  appealed  to.  The  learned 
counsel  then  entered  into  a  de- 
fence of  the  Milan  commissioners, 
and  declared  that  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Powell  and  the  other  com- 
piissioners  was  wholly  unimpeach- 


able. The  queen  had,  fai  fact,  he 
must  say,  been  supplied  with  the 
fullest  means  of  dmnding  herself. 
He  rejoiced  that  nothing  had  been 
withheld,  for  the  case  was  one 
which  was  to  be  proved  upon  cer- 
tainty, not  upon  doubt- 
It  is  for  your  lordships  (Mud 
the  solicitor  general)  to  consider 
and  decide  upon  this  mass  of  evi« 
dence.  We  now  take  leave  of 
this  great  question,  and  lon^  and 
paintul,  and  laborious,  as  it  haa 
been,  we  should  be  guilty  of  the 
greatest  ingratitude,  if  we  did  not 
make  our  acknowledgements  to 
your  lordships  for  the  kindness  you 
have  shown  towards  us — 9,  kind- 
ness which  has,  in  a  great  measQre> 
assuaged  the  troubles  and  difficult 
ties  with  which  we  have  had  to 
contend.  Never  came  there  a  case 
befoie  a  court  of  justice  which  so 
effectually  engaged  the  attention 
of  mankind,  and  upon  which  such 
intense  anxiety,  amongst  all  ranks, 
has  been  experienced  as  to  its  re« 
suit.  Every  passion  has  been  ap« 
pealed  to  by  the  counsel  for  the 
queen — tliey  have  well  and  faiths 
fnlly  discharged  their  duty  tcT  their 
illustrious  client.  We  have  no 
complaint  to  make  of  the  course 
which  they  have  thought  proper 
to  pursue,  and  we  rejoice  that  such 
talents  as  they  have  exhibited  have 
been  called  into  action  in  the  de* 
fence  of  a  queen  of  England^ 
They  have,  I  say,  appealed  to  all 
the  passions,  ip  their  separate  ad^ 
dresses  to  your  lordships,  which 
act  with  energy  upon  the  human 
heart.  They  have  appealed  to 
the  basest  of  all  the  passions— the 
passion  of  fear  !— They  have  sai4 
to  a  tribunal  renowned  for  its  in- 
tegrity, and  the  boldness  and  vi- 
gour of  itscoi^^sels,  in  a  tone  which 
was  intended  to  intimidate  it,  but 
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which  wUl  faS  in  its  unworthy  ob- 

1'cct— one  of  the  learned  counsel 
las  saidy  that  if  you  pass  this  bill 
you  will  pass  it  at  yoxxr peril  The 
word  hung  upon  his  lips  too  long 
not  to  be  understood,  and  was  then 
withdrawn.  I  aro  astonished  that 
such  topics  should  have  been  in* 
troduccNd.  I  am  sure  they  can 
only  have  an  injurious  effect  to  the 
party  from  whom  they  have  pro- 
ceeded* I  know  that  they  can 
have  no  effect  on  your  lordships, 
and  that  what  justice  requires  you 
will  do»  without  regard  to  any 
personal  considerations.  It  is  not 
in  this  place  alone  that  such  de- 
vices  have  been  had  recourse  to  ; 
out  of  doors  the  same  conduct 
has  been  pursued,  the  same  threats, 
the  same  unprincipled  attempts 
have  been  made  to  intimidate  your 
lordships.  Even  the  name  of  her 
majesty  has  been  profaned  for  the 
purpose.  In  her  name,  but  I  do 
believe  without  her  sanction,  at- 
tacks have  been  made  on  all  that 
is  sacred  and  venerable,  on  the 
constitution,  on  the  sovereign,  on 
the  monarchy,  on  every  order  of 
the  state.  I  repeat  my  belief,  that 
these  attacks  have  not  proceeded 
from  her  majesty,  but  firom  per. 
sons  who,  under  the  sanction  of 
her  name,  have  been  giving  scope 
CO  the  most  dark  and  insidious  de- 
signs.  To  suppose,  for  a  moment, 
that  her  majesty  was  a  party  to 
them,  would  be  to  impute  to  her 
majesty  a  deliberate  design  to  over- 
throw the  constitution  and  go- 
vernment of  the  country.— But, 
from  mj  soul,  I  acquit  her  ma- 
jesty of  any  participation  in  these 
shameful  transactions :  and  I  have 
only  here  to  add  my  hope,  that 
irom  this  moment  we  may  hear  no 
more  of  them.  If,  my  lords,  on 
locking  at  the  whole  state  of  the 


csue,  you  have  no  more  than  a 
moral  conviction  that  her  majesty 
has  been  guilty  of  the  charges 
against  her,  you  will,  in  that  case, 
act  safely,  by  adopting  the  lan- 
guage suggested  by  my  learned 
friend  (Mr.  Denman),and  saying 
to  her  majesty — '<  Go,  and  sin  no 
more  V^  But,  my  lords,  if,  after 
calmly  and  dispassionately  con* 
sidering  the  whole  facts  of  the 
case,  you  think  that  it  has  been 
made  out  so  fully,  so  satisfactorily 
as  to  leave  no  rational  doubt  on 
your  minds,  then,  knowing  what 
I  do  of  the  assembly  I  have  the 
honour  to  address,  I  am  sure  you 
will  pronounce  your  decision  with 
that  firmness  which  will  be  conso« 
nant  with  your  exalted  station. 

November  2. — After  the  order 
of  the  day  had  been  moved,  the 
lord  chancellor  commenced  speak- 
ing. In  the  beginning  of  his  speech 
his  lordship  defended  the  mode  of 
proceeding,  after  which  he  thus 
continued:  The  way  in  which  their 
lordships  should  look  at  the  ques- 
tion was  this  :— Whether,  laying 
aside  all  testimony  that  could  be 
suspected,  and  taking  together  the 
evidence  which  was  unsuspected 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  and 
the  testimony  in  answer,  with  the 
negative  evidence,  or  want  of  evi- 
dence, which  might  have  been  pro- 
duced—does or  does  it  not  suppose 
the  allegation  of  an  adulterous  in- 
tercourse having  existed  between 
her  majesty  and  Bergami  ?  He 
had  so  put  the  case  to  himself, 
and  it  did  appear  to  him — ^he  was 
sorry  to  say  it,  but  he  could  draw 
no  other  conclusion,  than  that 
there  had  been  an  adulterous  in- 
tercourse between  her  majesty  and 
Bergami,  His  lordship  did  not 
care  although  the  whole  evidence 
of  Majocchi  and  Dumont  were 
Y-if  dis. 
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discarded ;  he  would  only  ask 
their  lordships  to  accompany  him 
while  he  took  a  short  survey  of 
the  circumstances  attending  her 
majesty's  voyage  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Who  went  on  board  the 
polacca  with  her  majesty  ?  Schi- 
dvini,  Hownam,  Flynn,  Austin, 
countess  of  Oldi,  Sec,  If  the  sim- 
ple issue  which  their  lordships  had 
to  say  was,  whether  her  majesty  and 
Bergami  had  slept  under  the  same 
tent,  could  any  man  have  a  doubt 
as  to  the  result  of  the  evidence  ? 
In  the  first  place  their  lordships 
had  the  evidence  of  Garguilo  the 
captain,  and  Paturzo  the  mate  of 
the  vessel.  No  other  observation 
had  been  made  on  the  evidence  of 
these  persons,  except  that  they  had 
been  paid  a  large  sum  of  money 
as  a  compensation  for  coming  here. 
In  his  opinion  that  was  a  matter 
of  little  or  no  consequence.  There 
was  no  compulsory  process  to 
bring  them  to  this  country  ;  and 
It  was  well  known  that  foreign 
witnesses  were  never  to  be  pro- 
cured unless  liberally  paid.  The 
fact  of  sleeping  under  the  tent  was 
one  thing,  and  the  existence  of  an 
adulterous  intercourse  another. 
In  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  this 
point,  their  lordships  would  look 
to  other  circumstances — the  fact 
of  the  contiguity  of  the  beds  at 
almost  every  place  where  her 
majesty  sojourned — to  the  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  of  the  ele- 
vation of  Bergami,  and  all  his 
family — and  particularly  to  the 
introduction  of  Bergami's  sister, 
the  countess  Oldi,  as  her  sole  lady 
of  honour.  They  were  always  to 
keep  in  mind,  that  ocular  evidence 
of  the  adulterous  conncition  was 
not  to  be  looked  for  ;  it  was 
enough  that  there  were  such  cir- 
cumstances as  led,  in  every  reason- 


able mind,  to'  the  inference  of 
guilt.  The  noble  and  leame4 
lord  proceeded  to  animadvert  with 
acHteness  on  the  evidence  of  lieut 
tenants  Flynn  and  Hownam,  as 
contrasted  with  the  evidence  for 
the  prosecution,  as  to  the  circum- 
stances on  board  the  polacca. 
Why  had  not  Schiavini  been 
called  ?  He  it  was  who  gave  the 
orders  to  Garguilo  and  Paturzo; 
and  if  they  could  be  contradicted, 
he  was  the  man  to  do  it-  Could 
there  be  found  in  the  evidence  the 
slightest  trace  of  necessity  ?  Bat, 
supposing  there  had  at  any  time 
existed  a  necessity,  what  was  the 
meaning  of  having  the  tent  shut 
up  at  different  periods  of  the  day, 
and  when  the  weather  was  calm 
—when  there  was  not  a  breeze? 
Where  was  the  necessity  of  having 
the  tent  closed  then,  with  the 
queen  and  Bergami  inside  ?  Now, 
if  their  lordships  would  look  to 
the  c^se  at  Aume,  making  what 
allowance  they  pleased  ror  the 
necessity  on  board  the  polacca, 
what  necessity  existed  for  the  re- 
gulation at  Aume  ?  What  pos- 
sibly could  be  the  necessity  for  the 
introduction  of  a  person  into  the 
tent,  inclosed  by  another  tent,  in 
the  latter  of  which  Theodore  Ma- 
jocchi  and  another  servant  slept 
at  each  side  ?  There  was  no  wind 
there  that  rendered  the  presence 
of  Bergami  necessary,  there  was 
no  heeltngi  no  tossing  of  the  ship  up 
and  down,  to  command  his  at- 
tendance upon  his  mistress*  As 
to  the  evidence  of  what  took  place 
at  Sene^aglia,  he  considered  that 
irreconcileable  with  truth  in  many 
parts,  and  therefore  he  dismissed 
It  altogether  from  his  roecnory* 
So  also  with  respect  to  Trieste. 
When  he  heard  of  the  distribution 
oftt^e  transactions  there  into  six 
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dajSy  and  found  that  the  queen 
had  not  been  there  half  the  time, 
he  altogether  dismissed  that  case 
from  his  mind.  But  then  there 
was  Barbara  Kress,  who  had 
/woken  to  circumstances  to  which 
there  had  been  no  contradiction ; 
^except  the  evidence  of  Vassal i  was 
considered  such — and  that  evi- 
dence was  rather  strange,  for  he 
had  not  said  a  word  in  opposition, 
until  the  counsel  for  the  queen 
had  helped  him  to  fill  up  the  va- 
cancy.  Vassali's  evidence  he  look^ 
ed  to  with  great  jealousy.  Now,  ^ 
as  to  Catania :  taking  all  the  wit« 
tiesses  together,  and  coupling  all 
that  passed  at  Aume,  in  the  polac- 
ca,  and  at  Carlsmhe,  with  what 
occurred  at  Catania,  no  inference 
could  be  drawn  from  such  a  chain 
but  that  an  adulterous  intercourse 
had  taken  place. 

Lord  Erskine  contended  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  proceed- 
ing b  J  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties, 
since  the  charge  against  her  ma- 
jesty was  a  hign  crime  and  misde- 
xneaaour,  for  which  she  might 
have  been  tried  by  constitutional 
means.  As  this  had  not  been  the 
case,  if  he  believed  the  queen  as 
euilty  as  from  the  evidence  he  be- 
lieved her  innocent,  he  would  vote 
against  the  bill,  because  an  uncon- 
stttutionn}  mode  of  proceeding 
was  adopted,  where  a  constituti- 
onal one  was  open.  I  must,  said 
the  noble  lord  (Erskine),  soon 
terminate  my  life  ;  but  happy 
shall  I  be  if  I  die  advocating  those 
great  constitutional  principles,  the 
vindicating  of  which,  in  early  life, 
raised  me  from  the  rank  of  an 
humble  individual.  The  lord 
chancellor  had  stated  that  the  fact 
of  adulterous  intercourse  was  the 
only  one  to  be  considered.  He 
denied  this.    The  noble  brd  thpn 


proceeded  to  read  the  preamble 
of  the  bill,  and  to  comment  on 
the  gross  indecencies  with  which 
she  was  charged  for  some  years, 
and  in  various  countries  ;  and  yet 
this  sweeping  accusation  had  d win-^ 
died  down  to  a  charge  of  her 
sleeping  on  deck  on  board  a  polac^ 
ca,  attended  by  her  chamberlain, 
and  this  only  sworn  to  by  two 
witnesses,  who  did  not  even  de- 
clare that  they  had  any  suspicion 
of  a  criminal  intercourse  having 
taken  place.  It  would  be  obser- 
ved, too,  that  there  had  been  no 
mystery  about  her  majesty's  cbn- 
dact-«no  impression  of  that  sort 
had  been  produced.  [Here  the 
noble  lord  exhibited  symptoms  of 
strong  indisposition,  and  a  pause 
of  a  minute  or  two  took  place. 
His  lordship  then  attempted  to 
resume,  but,  after  a  few  words, 
sunk  down  as  in  a  fit.  He  was 
caught  in  his  fall  by  some  of  the 
peers  near  him,  the  windows  were 
opened,,  and  a  glass  of  wslter 
brought:  but  his  lordship  con- 
tinued SQ  ill,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  be  borne  out  of  the  house  by 
Mr.  baron  Garrow  and  earl 
Grey.] 

Lord  Lauderdale  now  pro* 
ceeded  to  address  their  lordships. 
He  did  not  ask  for  a  direct  evi- 
dence of  the  perpetration  of  the 
act  of  adultery ;  all  he  asked,  was 
such  evidence  as  would  satisfy  any 
man  of  plain  common  sense.  Was 
there,  tnen,  such  evidence  ?  He 
was  most  decidedly  convinced 
there  was.  He  had  never  known 
in  any  case  a  combination  of  cir* 
cumstances  so  strongly  leading  to 
the  conclusion  of  guilt.  The  nor  ' 
ble  lord  here  proceeded  to  recite 
and  commenton  the  circumstances 
of  Bergami's  elevation,  as  proved 
J>y  the  evidence  for  die  defence. 

His 
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His  lordsJiiplaid  particular  weight 
on  the  caution  which  Mr«  Keppel 
Craven  had  presumed  to  give  to 
her  majesty,  as  to  being  seen  walk- 
ing with  Bergami,  when  ht  was  in 
the  situation  of  a  courier*  The 
noble  lord  next  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  their  lordships  to  the  intro- 
duction of  so  many  persons  of 
Bergami's  family  into  the  ser- 
vice of  her  majesty*  The  appoints 
nent  of  the  countess  Oldi  to  the 
Situation  of  sole  lady  of  honour, 
vas  most  powerful  evidence  of 
guilt*  Then  there  was  the  change 
m  the  apartments  on  board  the 
Leviathan.  It  would  be  recollect- 
ed that  lady  Charlotte  Lindsay 
saidi  that  in  the  Clorinde  her  royal 
hi^bness's  female  attendants  slept 
oear  her ;  but  on  board  the  Levi- 
athan, the  most  suspicious  arrange- 
ments had  taken  place,  and  cap* 
tain  Pechell  refused  to  sit  at  the 
table,  in  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  this  courier,  who  had  waited 
at  table  on  a  focmer  occasion,  had 
been  dignified  to  a  scat  at  it.  Cap* 
tain  Pechell  had  acted  by  this  re** 
fusal  in  a  manner  highly  credita- 
ble to  himself*  The  noble  lord 
then  animadverted  on  the  testimo* 
ny  of  lieutenants  Hownam  and 
Flynn>  whom  he  designated  as 
two  perjured  witnesses,  and  who 
contradicted  each  other.  Berga- 
mi's titles  were  next  the  subject  of 
remark;  and  the  noble  lord 
thought  the  whole  of  these  cir- 
cumstances weighed  much  in  the 
consideration  of  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  die  queen.  The  case  of 
Aum  was  the  nexthe  would  notice ; 
and  it  was  in  the  evidence  of  Ma- 
jocchi  and  Dumont  that  the  prin- 
cess and  Bergami  slept  under  the 
tent;  and  although Hieronymus, 
Shiavini,  Austin,  and  all  the 
knights  of  Su  Caroline  were  there. 


not  one  of  them  had  been  called  to 
contradict  their  statement*  He 
had  gone  much  into  the  examina- 
tion of  the  evidence,  not  from  any 
weight  which  he  thought  his  views 
of  It  might  have,  but  that  the 
country  might  know  the  grounds 
on  which  he  gave  his  vote  for  the 
bill. 

The  earl  of  Roseberry  could 
not  reconcile  it  to  his  honour  and 
conscience  as  a  juryman  to  give 
his  assent  to  the  passing  of  the 
bill.  He  implored  their  lordships 
to  ponder  well  the  effects  which 
the  passing  of  the  bill  might  pro- 
bably have :  to  view  it  not  only  as 
a  question  of  justice,  but  of  expe- 
diency. If  any  doubt— if  the 
least  doubt  existed  on  the  minds  of 
their  lordships-^f  there  was  any 
deficiency  in  the  evidence^  the  b€s% 
nefit  ought  to  be  thrown  into  the 
scale  for  the  defendant. 

Lord  Redesdale  thought  the 
proof  was  full,  complete,  and  ab« 
solute.  He  could  not  conceive 
how  there  could  be  a  doubt  on  the 
subject  in  the  mind  of  any  reason- 
able man.  He  had  considered  the 
evidence  attentively ^he  had  ex« 
amined  it  over  and  over,  and  his 
impression  was,  that  the  case  had 
been  more  fully  proved  than  ever 
any  case  in  which  a  contrariety  of 
opinion  existed.  He  proceeded 
to  consider  the  proceeding  in  a 
constitutional  point  of  view.  He 
thought  it  surprising  that  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties  should  be  ob- 
jected to  as  an  unconstitutional 
measure,  when  the  whole  consti- 
tution of  the  country  depended  on 
one^^the  exclusion  of  the  Stuarts 
by  the  act  of  setdement.  All 
divorce  bills  were  in  fact  bills  of 
pains  and  penalties*  His  lordship 
illustrated  his  view  of  the  case 
by  a  number  of  references,  and 
having 
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hai^g  coadoded  exactly  at  four 
o'clocKf  the  house  adjourned. 

Nov.  3.--*£arl  Grosvenor  com- 
menced an  address  to  their  lord* 
ships  hy  observing,  that  h^  had 
tbrouffhoutthispainful  proceeding 
paid  the  most  undivided  attention 
to  all  which,  had  been  submitted^ 
and  the  result  of  his  attention  was 
a  determination  on  his  part  to  say 
••  not  content"  to  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  bill.  It  was  impossible, 
he  said,  not  to  have  observed,  that 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  chan- 
cellor had  endeavoured  to  take  an 
unprejudiced  view  of  the  question, 
and  to  hold  the  balance  of  the 
wale  even.  With  respect  to  the 
erasure  of  her  majesty's  name  from 
the  liturgy,  he  must  say  this,  that 
whether  it  was  done  by  the  arch«) 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  bringing 
the  book  before  the  king,  or  in 
what  other  manner  he  did  not 
know  ;  but  if  he  (earl  Grosvenor) 
was  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  that  he  was  sent  for  on  such 
an  occasion,  and  ordered  to  strike 
the  name  from  the  liturgy,  he 
thottld  have  thrown  the  book  in 
the  face  of  the  person  who  asked 
him,  sooner  than  have  complied 
with  the  order. 

The  earl  of  Harewood  said, 
tbat  much  of  the  evidence  had 
been  contradicted,  much  stood  on 
loose  grounds,  but  other  parts,  he 
was  sorry  to  say,  stood  on  a  firm* 
er  foundation*  The  e£Fect  of  the 
whole  was,  he  must  say,  calcular 
^ted  to  create  a  strong  suspicion 
respecting  the  subject  of  their  in* 
qniry.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  eflfect  of  passing  such  a  bill 
wonld  be  this,  that  it  would  cause 
the  greatest  discontent  among  the 
peo^  of  the  country.  If  any 
thing  could  be  calculated  more 
t)ian  another  to  cre4te  a  false  im- 


pression, it  would  be  the  pasmg  a 

measure  which  was  intended  to 
hold  out  the  queen  in  a  degraded 
view  to  the  country.  His  vote 
was  grounded  on  the  inexpediency 
and  impolicy  of  the  bill. 

The  earl  of  Donoughmore  ob- 
served, that  if  the  noble  lord  (earl 
Harewood)  thought  the  queen 
not  innocent,  he  should  propose 
some  measure,  such  as  in  his  judg* 
ment  the  case  called  for  ;  but  he 
had  contented  himself  with  oppo« 
sing  the  bill,  and  refraining  from 
proposing  any  measure  in  its  sub- 
stitution. His  lordship,  after  some 
further  observations,  concluded  by 
declaring,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty 
on  this  occasion  to  say  **  content'' 
to  the  motion  that  this  bill  be  read 
a  second  time. 

Earl  Grey  maintained,  that  to 
support  charges  such  as  were  ad- 
duced against  the  queen,  there 
ought  to  be  clear,  unequivocalt 
and  irresistible  proof.  The  proo^ 
ought  to  be  derived  from  wit- 
nesses who  were  above  all  suspi- 
cion i  and  in  proportion  as  the 
rank  of  the  accused  was  high,  and 
the  threatened  penalties  severe— • 
in  proportion  as  the  proceediag 
was  new,  anomalous,  and  extra- 
ordinary— a  departure  from  all 
form  and  precedent — the  evidence 
ought  to  be  of  the  most  unim- 
peached  character.  If  their  lord- 
ships could  believe  the  testimony 
of  Majocchi,  Dumont,and  Sacchi, 
there  was  an  end  of  all  doubt,  and 
the  fact  of  adultery  was  complete* 
ly  proved.  But  all  his  noble 
friends  who  had  preceded  him 
had  agreed  that  the  evidence  of 
these  witnesses  was  to  be  com* 
pletely  discarded. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  express- 
ed his  firm  opinion  that  no  possi- 
ble motive  could  be  assigned  for 
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the  promotion  of  Bergamiy  except 
the  disposition  to  criminal  indul- 

fence,  which  influenced  the  con- 
uct  of  her  rojal  highness  towards 
him.— -Adjourned. 

Nor.  4. — The  earl  of  Liver- 
pool saidy  that  upon  the  whole  of 
the  evidence^  up  to  her  royal  high- 
nesses arrival  at  Augusta  in  1816, 
there  vtras  such  a  mass  of  testimony 
not  only  not  entirely  contradicted, 
but  partially  admitted,  that  a  mo- 
ral conviction  must  be  brought  to 
'dje  mind  of  every  unprejudiced 
man,  of  the  existence  of  an  adul- 
terous intercourse. 

Lord  Arden  and  lord  Falmouth 
opposed  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  and  earls  Harrowby  and 
Lauderdale  spoke  against  the  di- 
vorce clause* 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  the 
solemn  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  the  queen  has  taken  place,  and 
we  are  now  arrived  at  that  point 
in  which  it  becomes  our  duty  to 
adopt  such  measures  as,  consider- 
ing the  evidence  that  has  been 
produced,  may  be  most  just  to 
the  parties,  and  most  conducive 
to  public  morals  and  public  safety, 
Wnen  I  voted  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  the  queen,  I  cer- 
tainly expected  that  her  guilt 
would  have  been  so  evident,  so 
clear,  so  incontestable,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  not  to  vote 
for  the  bill.  I  also  thought  that 
public  opinion  would  change,  and 
that  the  public  voice  would  call 
upon  us  to  pass  this  bill. — I  cannot 
declare  the  queen  innocent ;  but  I 
cannot  consent  to  say  she  is  guilty ! 
Several  allegations  against  the 
queen  have  been  proved,  and  I 
cannot  give  my  vote  for  the  bill 
when  a  great  part  of  the  evidence 
has  failed.  I  must  also  declare, 
that  I  fepl  great  unwillingness  in 


passing  any  bill,  against  which 
there  is  in  die  public  mind  a  great 
and  almost  universal  objection.  I 
certainly  regret  this  feeling  in  the 
public  mind.  This  is  a  gtieat 
question  of  public  morals  and  of 
national  character,  one  that  was 
calculated  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  public  mind,  by  fixing  in- 
famy and  guilt.  But,  considering 
the  situation  in  which  the  qneen 
stands  with  the  public,  to  pass  this 
bill  would  be  deemed  an  act  of 
such  violence  that  it  would  not 
produce  the  necei^sary  efiect,  but 
a  re-action.  I  vote  against  the 
bill,  because  I  think  it  would  be 
injurious  in  its  consequences ;  but 
I  must  at  the  same  time  observe, 
that  we  should  not  su&r  the  con- 
duct of  her  majesty,  as  proved  at 
your  lordships'  bar,  to  pass  with- 
out severe  censure.  A  queen  of 
England  is  exalted  above  all  the 
rest  of  her  sex.  We  neither  re* 
quire  talents  nor  exertions  from 
her ;  but  she  is  required  to  be  a 
model.of  female  virtue!  Bat  there 
is  no  man  of  any  party,  who  has 
heard  the  evidence,  but  must 
come  to  this  opinion,  that  the 
queen  is  one  of  the  last  women  in 
the  country  whom  a  man  of  ho« 
nour  would  wish  his  wife  to  resem- 
ble, or  his  daughters  to  imitate.— - 
*<  I  give  my  vote  against  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  bill,"  said 
lord  Ellenborough ;  but  I  at  the 
same  time  must  say,  thatthe  house 
ought  not  to  separate  without  ex- 
pressing a  strong  opinion  as  to  her 
majesty's  conduct,  founded  upon 
the  untouched  parts  of  the.  evi* 
dence.'' 

Lords  Ashburton  and  Erskine 
strenuously  opposed  the  bill ;  and 
lord  De  Dunstanville,  lord  Man- 
ners, and  the  duke  of  Newcastle 
supported  iu^-^Apjounied.  * 

Nov. 
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Nov.  64-^Thft  marquis  of  Laxifr^ 
down  pmnted  out  several  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions  in  the 
evidence,  and  strongly  depreca^ 
ted  the  introduction  .of  bills  of 
pains  and  penalties,  as  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  the  constitution* 
The  duke  of  Northumberland 
saidj  <'  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  state 
my  conviction,  that,  in  a  long 
coui«e  -of  indecent  familiarities, 
adultery  has  been  committed  by 
the  princess  of  Wales  with  her  ser'- 
vant  Bergami.  With  this  impres- 
sion on  my  mind,  I  nevex'  can  con- 
sent that  such  a  person  shall  per- 
form the  functions  of  queen  of  this 
realm,  or  be  at  the  head  of  female 
society  in  this  chaste  and  (moral 
country*  I  feel  no  hesitation  in 
sayine,  that  I  shall  give  my  vote 
for  tUs  bill  as  it  now  sunds/' 

liord  Howard,  the  earl  of  £n- 
niskiUeu,  lord  Caltborp,  the  mar- 
quis of  StaflFord,  earl  of  Grant- 
bam,  and  the  earl  of  Blessington, 
strongly  opposed  the  second  read- 
ing m  the  bill ;  and  lord  de  Clif- 
ford, lord  Gosford,  and  the  duke 
of  Atbol,  supported  it. 

The  duke  of  Somerset  condemn- 
ed the  whole  of  t]ie  proceedings 
respecting  her  majesty;  and  su- 
lowing  t&.  fullest  extent  of  evi- 
dence, he  could  not  see  that  a  suf- 
ficient case  had  beep  made  out  for 
a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties. 

Lord  Grenville  thought' that, 
looking  to  the  sudden  elevation  of 
Bergami,  and  such  facts  in  the 
case  against  her  majesty  as  had 
been  admitted,  or  had  been  proved 
bf  unimpeached  witnesses,  there 
was  a  mass  of  circumstantial  evi- 
denoe,  such  as,  before  a  jury, 
would  be  held  sufficient,  in  999 
oat  of  1000  cases,  to  esublish  the 
charge  of  adulterou»intercourser 
LorcLRosdyn  saidf  the  charge 


was  for  a  long  period  of  adulter^ 
ous  intercoHrse,andyet  not  a  single 
factof  adultery  had  been  proved. 
In  judghtg  of  the  polacca,  their 
lordships  were  not  to  consider  the 
circumstances  of  sleeping  under 
•the  tent,  as  if  it  were  a  room  in  a 
house,  where  the  fact  would  ne* 
cessarily  imply  guilt«  His  lord- 
ship, after  some  further  observa- 
tions,  concluded  by  stating  his  de- 
termination to  oppose  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill. 

A  division  then  took  place^ 
when  there  appeared  for  the  se- 
cond reading. 

Contents        4        4         128 
Non<ontents        •      •      9& 

Majority        .    2d 
The  bill  was  accordingly  read 
a  second  timCtf 

No.T. — LordDacre  rose  to  pre^ 
sent  the  following  protest,  on  the 
part  of  her  ms^sty^  against  the 
decision  of  their  lordships  the  pre* 
ceding  day : 

*<  Caroline  Retina, 
<<  To  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral,   in    parliament    assess 
bled. 

*<  The  queen  has  learnt  the  de- 
cision of  the  lords  upon  the  biH 
now  before  them.  In  the  face  of 
parliament,  of  her  family,  and  of 
ner  country,  she  jdoes  solemnly 
protest  against  it.  Those  who 
avowed  memselves  her  prosecu- 
tors,have  presumed  to  f>it  in  judge- 
ment upon  the  question  between 
the  queen  and  themselves.  Peers 
have  given  their  voices  against 
her,  who  had  heard  the  whole  evi-< 
dence  for  the  charge  and  absented 
themselves  during  her  defence. 
Others  have  come  to  the  discus- 
sion from  the  secret  committee, 
with  minds  biassed  by  a  mass  of 
•slanders  which  her  enemies  hat^ 
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tiot  dared  to  bring  forward  in  the 
light.  The  queen  does  not  avail 
herself  of  her  right  to  appear  be* 
fore  the  committee ;  for  to  her  the 
details  of  the  measure  must  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  ;  and,  un^ 
less  the  course  of  these  unexam- 
pled proceedings  should  bring  the 
bill  before  the  other  branch  of  the 
legislature,  she  will  make  no  re- 
ference whateirer  to  the  treatment 
experienced  by  her  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  She  now,  most 
deliberately^  and  before  God»  as- 
terts  that  she  is  wholly  innocent  of 
the  crime  laid  to  her  charge ;  and 
she  awaits,  with  unabated  confi- 
dence, the  final  result  of  this  un« 
paralleled  investigation.'' 

On  the  motion  of  lord  Dacre, 
the  address  was  received,  after 
some  animadversions  from  their 
lordships. 

The  house  having  gone  into  a 
€(mimittee  on  the  bill,  a  consider* 
able  discussion  ensued  on  the  re«. 
spective  clauses.  The  archbishop 
of  York  opposed  the  divorce  clause, 
as  well  as  the  bishop  of  Chester, 
lord  King,  bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  several  of  their  lordships. 
The  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  bishop  of  London,  the  bishop 
of  Llandaff,  and  others,  sup- 
ported it.-— Adjourned. 

Nov.  8.-r«The  house  havtnff 
gone  into  a  committee  on  the  biU 
of  pains  and  penalties,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam  declared  his  de* 
termination  to  vote  against  the 
third  reading,  if  the  divorce  clause 
were  retained.  After  several  noble 
lords  had  spoken  at  considerable 
length,  the  house  divided,  when 
it  was  carried  by  1%  to  62,  that 
the  divorce  clause  diould  stand 
part  of  the  bill. 

Nov.  9.  — Lord  Shaftesbury 
then  broDgbt  ap  tbe  repott  of  tm 


bill  of  pains  and  penalties*  and  the 
amendments  thtteon  read  hj  the 
lord  chancellor  a  first  and  seoond 
time. 

Nov.  104-«ThedulDec^Bedfbnl 
contended  that*  in  the  whole  cata^ 
logue  of  charges  against  her  ma- 
jesty*  there  was  not  one  of  the 
slightest  importance  supported  by 
creidible  testimony* 

The  lord  chancellor  repeated 
his  reasons  for  coming  to  me  eon* 
elusion  that  her  majesty  was 
guilty. 

The  bishop  of  Chester  coo- 
demned  the  language  which  h& 
had  heard  used  with  regard  Co  his 
majesty  in  the  course  oAheat  pro- 
ceednigs.  One  nobk  lord  ( Gros* 
venor^  had  eaid,  that  had  he  been 
archbishop,  he  would  have  thitvwn 
the  prayer-*book  in  the  king's&ce ) 
and  a  counsel  at  tbeur  lordilups' 
bar  had  presumed  to  liken  tbe  ao- 
vereigui  who  now  presided  <)ver 
this  great  nation,  to  the  most  abo- 
minable and  atrocious  tyraat  of 
ancient  history.  He  would  be 
bold  to  say,  that*  in  future  times, 
the  pages  of  our  histcny,  ^MA 
detailed  the  acts  and  coiidact  of 
George  IV.,  would  bear  a  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  brightest 
periods  of  the  reigns  of  the  most 
eminent  sovereigns  which  had 
preceded  him^  He  felt  it  neees^ 
sary  now  to  state  the  reasons  which 
would  guide  him  in  the  fiitare  pro- 
gress of  this  bilL  He  vctetd  for 
uie  second  reading  of  the  bill^  con* 
vbced  of  the  moral  and  legal  gaUt 
of  her  majesty.  He  had  opposed 
the  divorce  dause  in  tbe  commit 
tee  on  religions  scruples.  He  was 
thus  placed  in  a  singular  sitoa* 
tion.  He  could  not  oppose  the 
tfahrd,  upon  the  grounds  wfaicfa  in* 
duced  him  to  vote  for  the  second 
teadi&g.    He  coold  act  enpport 
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the  third  reading  of  the  billy  which 
contained  the  divorce  clause. 
When  their  lordships  came  to  a 
decision,  therefore,  he  should  with- 
draw himself,  and  not  vote  at  all* 

Loid  Eiskine  combated  the  ar- 
guments of  the  lord  chancellor, 
and  concluded  with  solemnly  as- 
suring the  house  that,  if  these 
Were  the  lastwordshe  had  to  speak, 
be  did  not  consider  the  evidence 
given  at  their  lordships'  bar -as  es- 
tablishing a  proof  of  her  majesty's 
guilt. 

The  duke  of  Grafton  and  the 
marquis  of  Donegal  spoke  asainst 
the  bill,  and  the  marquis  of  Hunt- 
ley in  its  support. 

The  bishop  of  Gloucester  said, 
he  should  vote  against  the  bill  on 
account  of  the  divorce  clause, 
which  was  inconsistent  with  the 
general  tenout  of  the  christian  re- 
Sgion  and  with  the  standing  or- 
ders of  the  hou«et  which  were 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  im- 
partial  justice. 

Lord  Alvanly  a«id  lord  Dam- 
ley  would  vote  agamst  the  mea- 
wre,  as  not  being  supported  by 
evidence. 

Lord  Ellenborough  opposed  it, 
because  it  did  not  contain  the  pro- 
mised modifications,  but  observ- 
ing, that  among  die  peculiarities 
oT  the  case  was  this,  that  the 
strongest  evidence  of  her  majesty's 
guilt  was  to  be  derived  from  her 
own  witnesses. 

The  house  then  divided  $  when 
there  appeared  for  the  third  read- 
ing 1  OB,  against  it  99«  As  soon 
as  the  state  of  the  division  was 
Announced, 

Lord  Liverpool  said,  he  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  state  of 
•public  feeline  with  regard  to  this 
measure,  and  it  appeared  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  house  that  the  bill 


should  be  read  a  third  time  only 
by  a  majority  of  9  votes.  Had 
the  third  reading  been  carried  by 
as  considerable  a  number  of  peers 
as  the  second,  he  and  his  colleagues 
would  have  felt  it  their  duty  to 
persevere  with  the  bill,  and  to 
send  it  down  to  the  other  branch 
of  the  legislature.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  however,  and 
with  the  division  of  sentiment,  so 
nearly  balanced,  just  evinced  by 
their  lordships,  they  had  come  to 
the  determination  not  to  proceed 
further  with  it.  He  should  ac« 
cordingly  move,  that  the  question 
that  the  bill  do  pass,  be  put  on 
this  day  six  months.  [The  moat 
vehement  cheering  took  place  at 
this  unexpected  declaration.3 

The  duke  of  Montrose  said,  he 
should  oppose  the  motion  for 
throwing  out  the  bill.  He  was 
convinced  of  her  majesty's  crimi- 
nality, and  should  never  look  up 
to  her  as  queen. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and 
aereed  to,  and  the  house  adjourn- 
ed' to  the  23d  inst.  the  day  the 
commons  were  to  meet. 

House  of  lords,  Nov.  23.— 
This  dav  the  lord  chancellor  enter- 
ed the  house,  about  ten  minutes 
before  two  o'clock.  The  lords 
commissioners  (being  the  earl  of 
Liverpool,  thelord  chancellor,  and 
earl  Bathurst)  took  their  seals  be- 
fore the  throne,  when  the  lord 
chancellor  directed  the  yeoman 
usher  of  the  black  rod  to  require 
the  attendance  of  the  other  house 
in  this,  in  order  to  hear  his  ma- 
jesty's assent  by  commission  to  a 
certain  bill,  and  also  to  a  commis- 
sion for  proroguing  the  present 
parliament. 

The  yeoman  usher  of  the  black 
rod  soon  returned  to  the  house,  ac- 
companied by  the  speaker  and  se- 
veral 
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teral  members  of  the  Commons ; 
^hen  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man took  his  station  at  the  bar. 

The  lord  chancellor  then  in* 
formed  both  houses,  that  the  lords 
commissioners  wefe  empowered  to 
declare  and  notify  the  royal  asse^ 
to  a  bill,  agreed  to  by  both  houses, 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  earl  of 
Harborough,  from  certain  disabi'> 
lilies  which  he  had  Incurred  by 
fitting  and  voting  in  parliament, 
tiot  h^ing  first  taken  the  requisite 
Oaths* 

The  above  bill  was  passed  in  the 
tisual  way^ 

The  lord  chancellor  then  in- 
formed both  houses,  that  his  ma- 
jesty had  been  pleased  to  issue  a 
commission  under  the  great  seal, 
by  «nd  with  the  advice  of  his  pri- 
t'y council,  for  profoguing  the  pre- 
sent parliament,  from  Thursday 
the  23d  of  November  instant  to 
Tue^ay  the  2Sd  day  of  January 
next,  then  to  be  holden  in  the  city 
of  Westminster  ;  and  which  com- 
mission   they  would    now    hear 

The  above  commission  was  im- 
mediately read. 

The  lord  chancellor  then  de- 
clared,- that  by  virtue  of  the  com- 
mfssioti  they  had  just  heard  read, 
and  m  obedience  to  his  majesty's 
commands,  the  lotds  commission- 
ers were  empowered  to  prorogue 
this  present  parliament  to  Tuesday 
the  2Sd  of  January  next. 

The  speaker  and  the  eomnioAs 
tlien  withdrew  from  the  bar,  and 
'  the  house  sooA  after  broke  up. 

During  the  proceedings  in  the 
house  of  lords  on  the  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties,  the  house  bf  com- 
mons was  adjourned  repeatedly :  on 
each  day  of  its  meeting,  ministers 
^ere  warmly  attacked  fof  theit 
tondoct  towards  the-  <|ueen»  and 


•attempts  were  mad^'  to  put  art  end 
to  the  proceedings,  btit  an^ucees!!- 
fully.  As  the  proctedihgs  and 
debates  on  these  occasions  present 
little  novelty,  wc  have  not  noticed 
Chem  ;  but.  we  must  not  pas$  over 
^hat  occurred  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons o/i  the  23d  of  Novembef/ 
when  the  parliament  was  proro^ 
gned. 

In  conseqfuetice  of  the  order  fo^ 
a  call  of  the  hoiwe  this  day,  and 
of  the  interest  excited  by  the  ex- 
pected communication  from  her 
majesty,  the  membefs  began,  at 
an  early  honr,  U)  assemble  m  corf^ 
siderable  numbers. 

Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  some  othrt 
members^  were  down  as  esirfy  as 
ten  o'clock,  which,  we  believ^ 
was  the  hout  of  the  day  to  which^, 
in  sttictAess/  the  house  stood  ad- 
journed. 

Mr.  Brougham  had  previotlsly 
communicfated  to  the  speaker 
that  a  message  would  be  sent 
down  from  the  queen,  hinting,  aft 
the  same  time,  the  expediency  of 
his  takmg  the  chair  at  one  o'clock, 
if  th^re  were  a  sufficient  number 
of  members  present,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  full  time  to  receive 
the  message  before  the  meeting  of 
the  lords.' 

At  one  o'clock,  a<*cordiffgly,  the 
whole  of  her  majesty's  counsel 
who  are  members,  except  Mr. 
Brotrgham,  who  was  detained  pro- 
fessionally in  the  court  of  Icilig's 
bench,  were  id  their  places,  besTdes 
rtearly  one  hundred  other  mem^ 
bers,  chiefly  of  the  opposition 
party. 

The  speaker,  however,  was  not 
present.  It  was  understood  that 
lord  Castlerea^h  had  been  closet* 
ed  with  him  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  forenoon. 

The  speaker  did  not  enter  tbt 
house 
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hoose  until  within  eight  minutes  of 
two  o'cltKk. 

The  reading  of  the  prayers  oc- 
cupied the  house  until  exactly  two 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Denman  rose  at  two  o'clock, 
and  said — **  Mu  speaker,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  message,  which  I 
am  commanded  by  her  majesty  the 
queen  to  present  to  this  house.'^ 

At  this  moment  (a  minute  past 
two  o'clock),  Mr.  Quarme,'  the 
deputy  usher  of  the  black  rod, 
tapped  at  the  door,  and  imme- 
diately entered.  This  interrup- 
tion occasioned  great  uproar. 
About  fifty  members  rosp  in  their 
seats,  and  the  general  cry  was, 
"  Mr.  Denman,  Mr.  Denman  !"— 
»« Withdraw,  withdraw  l'\but  the 
noise  was  so  great,  that  the  gep- 
cleman  in  vain  attempted  to  be 
heard  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the 
tumult, 

Mr,  Quarme  proceeded  thus, 
although  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  be  heard  by  the  chair — "  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  lords  commissioners, 
appointed  by  virtue  of  his  ma- 
jesty's commission,  command  the 
immediate  attendance  of  this  ho- 
nourable house  in  the  house  of 
peers.*' 

Cries  of  "Shame!  shame!" 
were  now  reiterated  on  all  sides, 
and  the  utmost  indignation  was 
manifested  by  a  number  of  mem- 
berSf  who  found  her  majesty's 
message  thus  treated. 

The  speaker  prepared  to  leave 
the  chair,  when 

Mr.  Tierney  rose,  and  observed 
that  not  one  word  of  what  had 
fallen  from  the  deputy  usher  had 
been  heard  ;  and  how  then  did 
the  speaker  know  what  was  the 
^aaeustge^  or  whether  he  was  want- 
ed at  all  in  the  other  bouse  ? 

The  speaker  however  insuntlr 
1890. 


quitted  his  chair,  followed  by  lord 
Castlereagh  and  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons of  the  peers. — ^The  utmost 
confusion  prevailed  at  this  mo- 
ment :  and  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
describe  the  tumult  which  took 
place  in  the  body  of  the  house. 
The  loodest  and  the  most  indig- 
nant cries  of  "  Shame  !"  were  re- 
iterated throughout  the  house  ; 
and  the  speaker,  followed  by  his 
majesty's  ministers  and  several 
other  members,  advanced  towards 
the  door,  on  his  way  to  the  lords, 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  discon* 
certing  uproar. 

Mr.  Denman,  during  this  con- 
fusion, remained  on  his  legs,  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  her  majesty's 
message.  He  was  surrounded  by 
the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  opposition,  who,  as  wril  as 
many  independent  members  who 
generally  vote  on  the  other  side, 
-seemed  utterly  astonished  at  what 
had  occurred. 

At  five  minutes  past  two  o'clock* 
the  speaker  reached  the  lobby  of 
the  house  of  peers. 

After  being  absent  about  ten 
minutes,  the  speaker  returned,  ac- 
companied by  the  few  members 
with  whom  he  retired.  Strangers 
were  not  admitted  into  the  eal* 
lery,  but  we  understand  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  did  not 
take  the  chair,  but,  as  is  usual 
after  a  prorogation  has  taken 
place,  he  took  the  situation  usual- 
ly occupied  by  the  chief  clerk  at 
the  table,  and  being  surrounded 
by  the  members  present,  he  com- 
n:unicated  to  them  that  the  house 
had  been  at  the  house  of  peers, 
where  the  lords  commissioners,  by 
virtue  of  his  majesty's  commis^ 
sion,  had  prorogued  parliament  to 
the  fiid  of  January  next. 
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The  members  tben  retired,  and 
the  strangers  collected  in  the  lob- 
bies and  avenues  leadmg  to  the 
house  dispersed. 

The  following  is  the  comronni- 
cation  which  Mr^Denman  wished 
to  make  to  the  house  s 
^  Caroline  R« 

**  The  queen  thinks  it  proper  to 
inform  the  house  of  commons, 
that  she  has  received  a  communi- 
cation from  the  king's  ministers, 
plainly  intimating  an  intention  to 
prorogue  the  parliament  imme^ 
diately,  and  accompanied  by  an 
offer  of  money  for  her  support, 
and  for  providing  her  with  a  re* 
tidence  until  a  new  session  may  be 
bolden* 

^  This  offer  the  queen  has  had 
no  hesitation  in  refusing.  While 
the  late  extraordinary  proceed- 
ings were  pending,  it  might  be  fit 
for  her  to  accept  the  advances 
made  for  her  temporary  accom- 
modation ;    but  she  naturally  ex- 


pected that  the  faSure  of  tfiat  mu 
paralleled  attempt  to  degrade  the 
royal  family  would  be  immediate- 
ly followed  by  submitting  some 
permanent  measure  to  the  wisdom 
of  parliament«^and  she  has  felt 
diat  she  could  no  longer,  with 
propriety,  receive  from  the  mini- 
sters what  she  is  well  assured  the 
liberality  o^the  house  of  commons 
would  have  granted,  as  alike  es- 
sential to  the  dignity  of  the  throne, 
and  demanded  by  the  {Vainest 
principles  of  justice. 

**  If  the  queen  is  to  undentand 
that  new  proceedings  are  meditat- 
ed against  her,  she  throws  herself 
with  unabated  confidence  on  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  folly 
rdjmgjoti  their  justice  and  wis- 
dom to  take  effectual  steps  to  pro- 
tect her  from  the  further  vexation 
of  unnecessary  delay,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  these  unexampled  perse- 
cutions may  at  length  be  brought 
to  a  dose/* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

yUfv  of  the  Siate  of  the  jtgflcuUufe^  Manufactures  and  Commerce f  internal 
and  external^  of  Great  Britain^  during  the  Tear  1,820. 


•THHE  agriculture  of  Great  Bri- 
X  tain  during  the  year  1820, 
instead  of  reviving,  and  resuming 
at  least  a  portion  of  its  former 
activity  and  prosperity,  evidently 
sunk  into  a  state  of  deeper  depres- 
sion and  languor.  It  is  singular 
that  the  languor  and  depression 
spread  over  it  in  a  much  greater 
degree  in  England,  than  in  Scot- 
land, and  much  more  in  the  south 
than  in  tl^e  north  of  Scotland ; 
but  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ex- 
perienced it  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree. 


In  taking  a  view  of  the  state  of 
agriculture  during  the  year,  we 
are  naturally  called  upon  to  con- 
sider, in  the  first  place,  the  cause  of 
the  continuance,  or  the  increase  of 
its  depression ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  results  which  have  al- 
readv  followed,  and  are  likely  still 
to  follow,  froiu  this  depression. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,— apd 
one  which  at  first  sight  seems  to 
set  at  defiance,  for  iis  satisfactory 
explanation,  all  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  political  economy, 
and  aU  the  experience  of  the  civil- 
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Bzed  world,— that,  during  the 
strong,  arduous  and  most  ex- 
pensive contest,  in  which  the 
counuy  was  engaged  with  revo- 
lutionary France,  not  only  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  hut  agri- 
culture also  flourished  in  a  most 
surprising  degree.  We  are  well 
aware,  that  as  these  three  branches 
of  human  industry  and  skill  are 
mutually  dependent  on  each  other, 
each  one  must  partake  of  the  lan- 

fuor  or  activity  of  the  two  others. 
ut,  independently  of  the  stimu- 
lus and  encouragement  which 
agriculture  derived  from  the  flou- 
rishing state  of  manufactures  and 
commerce  during  the  war,  it  is  a 
fact  that  it  flourished  from  its  own 
innate  increased  vigour.  If,  there- 
fore, wc  can  satisfactorily  trace  the 
causes  which  produced  such  a 
flourishing  state  of  manufactures 
and  commerce  in  the  period  al- 
luded to,  we  may  be  assured  that 
these  causes  will  have  operated, 
at  Jeast  in  part,  in  improving  agri- 
culture during  the  same  period. 

The  main  cause  of  this  flourish- 
in?  state  of  the  three  great  branches 
olhuman  industry  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  increase  of  the  circulat- 
ing medium.  The  remarks  of 
Kune,  in  his  Essay  on  Money, 
are  extremely  just :  "In  every 
kingdom  into  which  money  be- 
ffins  to  fltfw  in  greater  abundance, 
Uian  formerly,  every  thing  takes 
a  new  face  ;  labour  and  industry 
gain  life ;  the  merchant  becomes 
more  enterprizing,  the  manu£ic- 
turer  more  diligent  and  skilful ; 
and  even  the  farmer  follows  his 
plough  with  greater  alacrity  and 
attention.  The  farmer  and  gar- 
dener, finding  that  all  their  com- 
modities are  taken  oflv  ^PP^y  them- 
selves with  alacrity  to  raising 
more;  and  at  the  same  time  can 


aflFord  to  take  better  and  more 
clothes  from  their  tradesmen, 
whose  price  is  the  same  as  for- 
merly, and  their  industry  6nly 
whetted  by  so  much  new  gain.'*— 
This  picture  is  so  strikingly  just 
and  applicable  to  what  actually 
occurred  during  the  French  war, 
especially  during  that  part  of  it 
when  the  circulating  medium  was 
very  much  increased,  that  one 
might  think  it  had  been  drawn  by 
an  accurate  and  acute  observer  of 
that  period. 

If,  then,  a  great,  regular  and 
continued  increase  of  money  (or 
of  credit,  which  is  the  same  in  ef- 
fect) made  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  flourish,  it  is 
abundantly  evident,  that  they 
would  cease  to  flourish,  when  the 
increase  ceased.  A  difficulty  how- 
ever occurs :  it  might  be  supposed 
that,  having  had  such  a  large  por- 
tion of  vigour  infused  into  them, 
they  would  not  again  have  sunk 
into  the  languid  state  in  which  we 
at  present  perceive  them.  On  all 
abstract  subjects,  it  is  dangerous 
to  employ  metaphors,  or  illustra- 
tions drawn  from  topics  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature,  but  one  cannot  help 
imagining  that  the  body  politic  is 
not  unlike  the  human  body  ;  if  to 
the  latter  is  administered  any 
powerful  stimulus*  all  the  func« 
tionsgo  on,  during  its  administra* 
tion,  with  greathr  increased  vi- 
gour ;  but  soon  after  the  stimulus 
is  withdrawn,  languor  ensues  and 
the  functions  operate  with  less  ^- 
fect  than  they  did  previously  to 
the  use  of  the  stitnulus.  So  it 
probably  is  with  respect  to  any 
stimulus  applied  to  the  three  great 
branches  ot  human  industry. 

With  regard  to  agriculture^ 
which  is  at  present  our  more  im- 
mediate object,  great  wonder  has 
Z  2  been 
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ftecn  expressed  by  those  who  are 
induced  to  doubt  its  extremely  di- 
stressed state,  that  the  farmers 
should  be  suffering  so  much,  when, 
by  th^  taking  off  the  property  tax, 
they  have  been  relieved  in  such  a 
great  degree.  Prices  are  indeed 
much  lower,  it  is  said,  and  so  far 
it  is  against  the  agriculturist ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  has  been 
relieved  from  the  property  tax, 
which  on  landlord  and  tenant  a« 
mounted  to  nearly  five  millions. 
This  remark  has  been  made,  and 
received  as  satisfactory  by  so  ma- 
ny, that  it  requires  a  little  investi- 
fatton.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
nown  that  the  property  tax  on 
farmers  was  10  per  cent,  on  their 
rent— calculating  very  absurdly 
and  unjustly,  that  their  clear  pro- 
fit would  be  equal  to  their  rent. 
But  how  small  a  decrease  in  the 
price  of  com  will  much  more  than 
counterbalance  the  removal  of  a 
tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  rent  I  Dur- 
ing  the  war,  corn  frequently  was 
at  5/.  per  quarter:  now  it  does 
not  average  3/.  It  is  not  necessa- 
ry  to  enter  into  nice  or  minute 
details^  but  it  must  be  evident  that 
a  falling  off  of  2L  in  5L  in  a  quar« 
ter  of  wheat, — ^whlch,  supposing 
the  produce  to  be  three  quarters  per 
acre,  is  a  falling  in  price  of  6/.  on 
every  2icre  of  land  under  wheat,— 
must  be  infinitely  more  lost  to  the 
farmer,  than  he  gains  by  with- 
drawing the  property  tax. 

In  the  second  place,  before  the 
property  tax  was  withdrawn,  the 
capital  employed  in  agriculture 
was  greally  diminished  all  over 
the  island,  and,  we  have  no  hesita* 
tion  in  saying,  utterly  annihilated 
in  some  particular  districts.  Nor 
h  this  surprisinef,  when  we  reflect 
on  the  princip^  of  the  property 
ux  as  levied  <^  the-  farmer,  and 


on  the  consequences  which  it  pn>» 
duced.  We  have  already  remark- 
ed, that  it  was  levied  on  the  ab- 
surd and  unjust  principle  that 
profit  was  equal  to  rent :  of  course 
the  farmer,  who  paid  the  highest 
rent,  being  supposed  to  make  the 
largest  profits,  was  burdened  with 
the  heaviest  property  tax.  Nor 
was  this  all :  he  was  not  permit- 
ted, like  the  manufacturer,  to  pay- 
less  when  his  gains  were  less ;  but 
so  long  as  he  paid  a  certain  rent» 
he  was  obliged,  even  when  suflSw- 
ing  great  loss,  to  pay  the  same  tax. 
If  his  landlord  gave  him  relief 
by  lowering  his  rent,  government 
also  gave  him  relief:  but  if  his 
landlord  was  hardhearted  and  re- 
fused to  lower  his  rent,  govern- 
ment took  no  compassion  on  him  : 
or,  in  other  words,  they  relieved 
those  who  least  needed  it,  and 
refused  to  relieve  those  who  suf- 
fered most. 

From  this  statement,  it  cannot 
appear  surpnsing  that  agricultu- 
ral capital  has  so  much  diminish* 
ed :  for  a  longtime  the  farmer  was 
obliged  to  pay  his  property  tax 
out  of  his  capital ;  and  when  he 
was  relieved  trom  this  tax  the  ch-- 
culating  medium  was  diminished* 
and  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  his 
produce  fell. 

We  are  well  aware  of  another 
remark  of  Mr.  Hume's,  which 
would  seem  to  promise  a  speedy 
termination  to  the  distresses  not 
Only  of  the  agricultural*  but  also 
of  the  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial classes:  ** There  is  always  an 
interval,"  he  remarks  with  respect 
to  a  decrease  of  money,  **  before 
matters beadjusted  to  their  new  si- 
tuation ;  and  this  interval  is  as  per- 
nicious, when  gold  and  silver  are 
diminishing,  as  it  is  advantageous 
when  these  metals  are  increasing. 

The 
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The  workman  has  not  the  same 
employment  from  the  manufactu- 
rer and  merchant,  though  he  pays 
the  same  price  for  every  thing  in 
the  market.  The  farmer  cannot 
dispose  of  his  corn  and  cattle, 
though  he  must  pay  the  same  rent 
to  his  landlord.  The  poverty,  and 
beggary,  and  sloth,  which  must 
ensue^  are  easily  foreseen.**  From 
these  remarks  we  mieht  hope  that 
the  effects  on  agriculture  as  well 
as  the  other  branches  of  industry, 
would  soon  terminate ;  but  we 
must  recollect  that  agricultural 
capital  has  greatly  diminished,  as 
_we  have  already  stated,  and  that 
at  present  taxes  are  much  more 
heavy  than  they  were  in  the  time 
of  Hume.  It  does  not  require 
any  argument  or  illustration  to 
prove,  mat  if  a  man's  capital  is  di- 
minished,  he  cannot  be  replaced 
in  the  same  situation  in  which  he 
was  previously,  by  any  other  mode 
than  the  acquisition  of  new  capi- 
tal to  the  same  amount :  if  he  has 
less  capital,  he  cannot  carry  on 
his  business  with  the  same  effect 
and  profit.  The  farmer,  for  in- 
stance, cannot  afford  to  cultivate 
his  farm  so  well  as  formerly  :  of 
course  the  produce  and  his  means 
are  less.  With  respect  to  taxes, 
let  it  be  recollected  Jiow  large 
a  portion  of  the  outgoingsof  every 
person  are  consumed  in  the  taxes 
he  pays:  and  that  though  the 
price  of  all  commodities,  so  far  as 
that  price  is  made  up  of  profit  on 
capiul  and  on  the  wages  of  la- 
bour, must  fall  with  a  diminished 
circulation,  yet  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  made  up  of  taxes  cannot 
possibly  fall ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  farmer,  with  a  reduced  capital 
and  with  a  pro(fUce  selling  for 
little  more  than  one  half  of  what 
it  formerly  did,  is  obliged  to  pay 


the  same  amount  of  taxes  in  all 
the  taxed  articles  he  consumes. 
Formerly  ten  quarters  of  wheat, 
for  instance,  would  have  paid  all 
his  taxes ;  now  it  requires  twenty 
quarters.  Another  point  ought 
to  be  also  taken  into  consideration. 
A  manufacturer  or  merchant,  if 
his  business  is  not  prosperous, 
can  free  himself  and  his  capital 
from  it«  at  much  less  trouble  and 
with  much  less  time,  than  a  far- 
mer can  free  himself  and  his  capi- 
tal from  the  farm  he  holds.  Be- 
sides, if  the  cotton  manufacture, 
for  instance,  continues  for  any 
time  in  a  depressed  state,  the 
price  of  cotton,  the  raw  material, 
experiences  a  depression ;  and  thus 
the  manufacturer,buying  cheaper, 
is  enabled  to  sell  cheaper :  but 
when  com  falls,  the  farmer,  who 
holds  his  land  on  lease,  cannot  de- 
rive a  similar  advantage  from  a 
fall  in  the  price  of  land,  his  raw 
material. 

Having  thus  stated  our  opinion 
of  the  causes  of  the  extremely  di- 
stressed state  of  agriculture,  we 
shall  next  proceed  to  consider  the 
results  which  have  already  pro- 
ceeded, and  are  likely  still  to  pro- 
ceed from  it. 

It  was  well  observed  by  an  in- 
telligent farmer  to  his  landlord, 
that  the  weapon  which  wounds 
tlie  farmer  mutit  sooner  or  later 
pass  through  his  side,  and  reach 
tlie  landlord.  This  has  taken 
place  in'many  parts  of  England : 
the  farmer,  unable  to  pay  his  rent 
from  the  produce  of  his  farm,  has 
been  compelled  to  sacrifice  his 
capital ;  but  this  could  not  be  done 
without  taking  away  the  means 
necessary  to  me  proper  and  ef- 
fectual cultivation  of  his  farm. 
Hence  his  produ  e  becomes 
still  less,  and  his  means  of  paying 
Z  S  his 
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his  rent  proportionably  less ;  and  of 
course  the  necessity  of  still  further 
infringing  on  hfs  capital  more  ur- 
gent : — the  result  is,  that  the  far- 
mer is  obliged  to  quit  his  farm,  ei- 
ther stripped  entirely  of  his  capital, 
or  with  it  so  diminished  as  to  be  un- 
able to  take  a  new  farm.  The 
landlord,Jon  the  other  hand,  is  not 
able  to  relet  his  farm  on  the  terms 
he  demands :  and  it  is  either  suf- 
fered to  lie  uncultivated,  or  is  cul- 
tivated at  an  expense  and  in  a 
manner  under  his  own  eye,  which 
neither  benefits  himself  nor  the 
public,  nearly  so  much  as  they 
were  benefited  while  it  was  cul- 
tivated by  a  farmer  of  capital. 

But  these  evils  cannot  occur 
without  drawing  other  evils  after 
them :  the  labourer  is  thrown  out 
of  employ,  and  the  poor-rates  in- 
crease enormously,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  means  of  paying 
them  are  diminished  ;  for  not  only 
is  the  farmer  less  able  to  pay  them : 
all  who  depended  upon  him,  whom 
he  used  to  employ,  or  with  whom 
be  used  to  deal,  in  short  nearly  all 
the  inhabitants  of  an  agricultural 
village,  suffer  from  his  sufferings 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

When  is  this  dreadful  evil  to 
stop,  or  by  what  means  is  it  to  be 
stopped  ?  The  skill  and  what  lit- 
tle remains  of  the  capital  of  our 
farmers,  is  emigrating  to  Ameri- 
ca, the  Cape,  or  New  Holland  ; 
^nd  too  many  comfort  themselves 
with  the  idea  that  only  the  surplus 
population  is  thus  drained  off,  and 
^that  the  country  will  in  fact 
thus  be  relieved  of  a  useless  and 
expensive  burden.  Such  is  not 
our  view  of  the  object :  wc  con- 
fess indeed  that  we  do  not  see 
when  or  how  the  evils  which 
press  upon  agriculture,  and  which 
m  1^^  have  been  greater  than 


they  were  in  1819,  and  indeed  ap- 
pear gradually  and  regularly  in 
creasing,  are  to  terminate;  but 
that  they  are  evils, — that  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  which  can  possibly 
befall  a  nation  must  be  sought  in 
the  diminution  of  its  agricultural 
skill,  capital  and  population, — ^we 
have  no  doubt.  It  we  were  not 
borne  down  by  taxation — if  all 
kinds  of  produce  were  free  to  ad- 
just themselves  to  the  diminished 
circulation,  though  during  the  ad- 
justment much  confusion  and  mi- 
sery would  arise,  yet  we  would 
have  good  hopes  of  a  certain  and 
not  a  very  distant  relief;  but,  as 
it  is,  our  prospects  and  our  hopes 
are  equally  gloomy. 

With  respect  to  the  manufac- 
tures of  Great  Britain,  they  cer- 
tainly, with  some  exceptions,  have 
improved  during  the  year  1820. 
Several  causes  have  contributed  to 
this  improvement ;  the  principal 
of  these  we  shall  particularize. 
In  the  first  place,  the  manufac- 
tures having  languished  for  some 
years,  the  stock  of  goods  had  giu* 
dually  decreased  :  this  of  course 
revived  a  demand  for  them.  Du- 
ring the  most  flourishing  state  of 
our  manufactures  and  commerce, 
we  did  not,  with  all  tlie  advanta* 
ges  of  most  improved  machinery 
and  of  great  capital,  manufacture 
quicker  than  the  goods  were 
bought  and  consumed.  But  the 
reverse  took  place  soon  after  tfac 
peace:  our  manufacturers  soon 
over*stocked  the  market,  and  till 
the  stock  was  greatly  diminished, 
it  is  obvious  there  could  not  be  a 
regular  renewed  demand.  In  the 
second  place,  the  price  of  the  raw 
materiiU,  especially  of  cotton,  was 
extremely  low,'  in  consequence 
of  the  immense  importation :  this 
lo  wness  of  price  indueed  the  manu- 
facturer 
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Actoser  to  purduue  aii4  work  it 
up.  In  the  third  place,  the  cheap- 
ness of  agricultural  produce  con- 
joined to  the  long  continued  de- 
pression of  the  manufacturing 
labouring  class,  enabled  the  master 
manufacturer  to  obtain  his  labour 
at  a  yery  cheap  rate*  All  these 
circumstances  cooperating,  viz. 
an  increased  demand,  low  price 
of  the  raw  material,  and  the  low 
rate  of  wages,  have  given  a  sti- 
mulus to  most  of  our  manufac« 
tures  ;  and  though  the  rate  of  wa- 
ges-reckoned in  money  is  low,  yet 
Uie  manufacturing  labouring  class 
are  much  better  off  than  they 
have  been  for  some  years,  in  con- 
«equence  of  the  low  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

But  the  manufacturers  of  Bir- 
mingham do  not  partake  of  this 
revival  of  trade:  partly  because 
ihey  are  principally  confined  to 
articles  of  luxury  or  of  change- 
able taste  and  fancy,  and  partly 
because  the  manufacturers  of  that 
fown  have,  to  a  greater  degree 
than  any  of  our  other  manufactur- 
ers, injured  the  credit  of  their 
goods  by  working  them  in  a  su- 
perficial and  imperfect  manner. 

The  trade  of  a  country  of 
course  consists  of  two  branches,"-* 
internal  and  foreign  trade.  The 
Internal  trade  of  Britain  durine 
1820,  has  in  all  the  agricultural 
districts  suffered  much  ;  whereas 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  it 
has  been  muoh  better.  It  is  scarce- 
ly necessary  to  explain  the  causes 
of  this  diversity.  Thev  proceed 
directly  and  obviously  irom  what 
has  been  already  fully  stated  and 
illustrated.  The  farmer  receiv- 
ing less  for  his  produce,  is  able  to 
spend  less  ;  and  all  those  who  are 
dependent  on  the  farmers  are  af- 
fected in  the  same  manner,  though 


in  difierent  degrees.  Those  trades- 
people who  pay  less  to  the  farmer 
for  the  produce  of  his  fann,  than 
they  receive  from  him  for  the 
goods  they  deal  in,  suffer  more 
than  they  gain  by  the  low ,  price 
of  agricultural  commodities  ;— 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  those 
who  pay  more  to  the  farmer  for 
his  produce,  than  they  receive 
from  him,  are  benefited  by  a  fall . 
in  the  piice  of  corn,  meat,  kc* 

We  are  aware  it  has  been  main- 
tained, that  the  internal  trade  of 
the  country  is  better  than  it  was, 
on  an  average,  during  the  three - 
years  preceding    1820;  and  the 
quantity    of    exciseable    articles 
made  during  1820,  compared  with 
the  quantity  made  on  the  average 
of  18179  1818  and  1819,  has  been 
appealed  to  as  a  proof  of    the 
truth  of  this  doctrine.    The  prin* 
cipal  exciseable  articles  on  which 
there  is  an  increase,  are  beer,  spiv 
rituous  liquors,  candles  and  soap, 
and  cotton  goods.     But  there  is 
a  fallacy  in  this  argument :  it  hj 
no    means    follows,    because    a 
larger  quantity  of  these  articles 
was  made  in  1820,  that  therefore 
a  larger  quantity  has  been  con- 
sumed, or  even  sold.    Tlie  excel- 
lent quality  and  very  low  price 
of  barley  will  account  for  the  in- 
creased manufacture  of  beer  and 
spirits  J  the  very  low  price  of  tallow 
will  likewise  account  for  the  in- 
creased manufacture  of  candles;— 
and  the  causes  we  have  already 
stated  account  for  the  increase  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods. 
If  indeed  these  articles  continue 
to  be  produced  in  a  larger  quan- 
tity for  two  or  three  years,  we 
may  fairly  infer  that  the  consump- 
tion has  increased,  because,  though 
the  low  price  and  excellent  quality 
of  the  raw  materials  will  induce 
Z  4  the 
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the  manufacturer  to  increase  his 
manufacture,  yet  he  will  not,  from 
the  same  inducements,  be  led,  nor 
indeed  would  his  capital  enable 
him,— to  continue  this  increase,  un- 
less increased  consumption  took 
off  his  stock,  and  thus  returned  his 
capttaL  The  increased  manufac* 
ture  of  any  articles  cannot  there- 
ftyrejustify  the  belief  that  consump- 
tion has  increased,  when  we  know 
that  all  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion,  and  all  dependent  on  them, 
are  poorer  than  they  were  ;  that 
the  manufacturer  is  certainly  not 
richer  ;  and  that  the  only  classes 
who  are  in  fact  richer,  are  those 
whose  property  or  incomes  con- 
sist in  money, — the  only  article 
which  has  increased  in  value. 
^  The  foreign  trade  of  Britain  du- 
ling  1820  nas  ratlier  improved, 
but  not  regularly,  and  we  are  afraid 
It  will  not  permanently.  The  stock 
of  British  goods  abroad  must  in- 
deed be  greatly  diminished  ;  but 
this  is  of  little  avail  in  countries 
which  are  either  too  poor  to  repur- 
chase^  or  which  now  manufacture 
for  themselves.  The  United  States 


take  off  compomthrdy  Uttltf  of  oar 

manufiictures :  in  them  there  was 
for  some  years  the  same  increase 
of  artificial  capital  and  credit  as 
in  Britain :  it  produced  the  same 
effects,  an  unnatural  and  forced 
expenditure  :  this  artificial  capital 
being  in  a  great  measure  with- 
drawn, the  United  States  arc  suf- 
fering as  we  are  'suffering,  tboug*!! 
in  a  &SS  degree,  and  consequently 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  purchase 
nearly  so  many  of  our  goods  as 
they  formerly  did. 

We  have  thus  given  a  rapid^ 
but  we  believe  a  true  and  just  pic- 
ture of  the  state  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  in 
Britain  during  the  year  1820,  and 
have  endeavoured  also  to  point  out 
the  causes  which  have  produced 
the  depression  of  all  the  three 
branches,  and  the  recent  improi^e- 
ment  of  some  of  our  manufac- 
tures. The  principal  cause  is  the 
diminution  of  our  circulation ; 
what  effect  this  has  produced, 
and  is  likely  to  produce,  on  our 
finances  will  be  afterwards  consi- 
dered. 


CHAP.  VII. 

V*0W  of  the  State  of  the  circulating  Me£um  and  of  the  Finances  of  Grgai 
Britain  during  the  Year  1820. 


WE  have  frequently  had  oc- 
casion to  remark  on  the  ve- 
ry limited  knowledge  which  we  still 
possess  of  what  is  called  the  science 
of  political  economy.  Even  some  of 
the  very  primary  and  essential  prin- 
ciplesof  it,  as  they  are  laid  down  by 
the  most  celebrated  authors  on  this 
subject,  have  within  these  few  years 
been  contradicted  by  the  experi- 
ence of  this  country  and  of  other 


countries  in  Europe.  Indeed  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Great  Britain  in  par- 
ticular, during  the  latter  period  of 
the  French  revolutionary  war,  if 
they  were  examined  with  attention, 
ought  to  illustrate,  more  than  any 
other  fact,  nearly  all  the  principles 
of  political  economy.  Yet  with  re- 
spect to  these  circumstances,  what 
diversity  and  even  opposition  of 
opinion  has  there  not  been !     Let 

us 
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l»  look  only  to  the  mtich  and  long 
agitated  question  of  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  paper  carrency*  All 
were  agreed,  because  the  fact  was 
notorious^  that  a  one  pound  note 
and  one  pound  of  gold  or  silver 
coin  were  no  longer  equivalent ; 
but  beyond  this,  there  was  no  a- 
greementy  even  of  the  most  acute 
political  economists :  some  main- 
taining that  the  difference  of  value 
between  paper  and  gold  arose  from 
the  over-issue  of  the  paper  curren- 
cy ;  and  others,  that  it  originated 
from  the  great  demand  ror  gold 
and  silver.  It  is  probable  that  on 
this,  as  on  many  other  long  and 
warmly  agitated  subjects^  there 
was  truth  in  each  position,  and  that 
the  difference  of  value  in  fact  arose 
partlyfrom  the  over- issue  of  the  pa- 
per currency,  and  partly  from  the 
great  demand  for  gold  and  silver 
created  by  the  war. 

For  some  short  time  after  the 
peace,  there  was  considerable  fluc- 
tuation in  the.  comparative  value 
of  gold  and  paper ;  at  one  period 
ffokl  was  at  its  mint  price,  or  near- 
ty  so  ;  then  gold  coin  to  a  large  a- 
mount  was  coined,  but  it  soon  dts- 
appeafed.  In  this  case  it  was  evi. 
dent  that  demand  for  gold  created 
by  the  war  could  not  possibly  ope- 
rate; but  it  was  maintained  that 
gold  might  be  in  great  demand  and 
consequently  rise  in  price,  from 
other  causes  besides  war ;  that  an 
unfavourable  state  of  the  exchange 
must  draw  from  a  country,  which 
possessed  both  a  paper  and  a  me- 
tallic currency,  only  the  latter. 

The  evils  resulting  from  this  fluc- 
tuation in  the  price  of  eold  became 
at  last  so  glaring,  and  the  injus- 
tice, as  well  as  the  impolicy,  of  per- 
mitting the  bank  to  change  accord- 
ing tQ  their  pleasure,  by  putting 
forth  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
notes^  the  price  of  aU  commodities^ 


that  government*  of  tfaeir  owb 
accord,  brought  in  a  bill  to  enable 
or  compel  the  bank  to  pay  in  gold. 
By  this  bill  it  was  permitted  to  de» 
mand  gold  bullion  for  their  notes* 
at  fixed  rates,  which  were  to  be 
reduced  at  certain  periods. 

It  was  contended  that  the  very 
passing  of  such  a  bill  was  a  virtuM 
acknowledgement  of  the  doctrine 
that  the  difference  of  value  be» 
tween  paper  and  gold  arose  from  - 
the  depreciation  of  the  former,  not 
indeed  a  depreciation  from  want 
of  confidence,  but  a  depreciation 
from  over-issue.  And  certainly 
it  must  have  been  so:  for  hj  enact- 
ing  that  the  bank  should  give  eold 
for  their  notes  at  certain  prices* 
lowered  at  certain  periods,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  bank  had  a  con- 
trpul  over  the  price  of  gold,  and 
that  in  fact,  by  contracting  the  is- 
sue of  their  paper,  they  could  low- 
er the  price  of  gold :  of  course,  if 
by  this  operation  they  could  lower 
the  price,— -by  a  counter  operation, 
or  by  increasing  the  issues*  they 
could  raise  the  price. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  bank  of  l^n- 
gland  immediately  began  to  pre- 
pare for  payments  in  gold  by  con- 
tracting their  issues:  for  some  yeari* 
previously  they  had  averaged  2S. 
or  26  millions  :  they  were  gradu- 
ally lowered  toS4  and  22  millions* 
rising  a  little  higher  at  the  period 
of  the  payment  of  the  dividend. 
At  the  same  time  the  price  of  gold 
and  silver  fell  considerably ;  the 
price  of  the  latter  in  the  market 
being  rather  below  the  mint  pi  ice* 
and  that;  of  the  former  continuing 
exactly  at  the  mint  price. 

It  is  understood,  indeed,  that  in 
general  the  bank  of  England  pos- 
sesses the  full  and  absolute  power 
of  regulating  the  price  of  gold  ; 
but  this  can  only  apply  to  it  as  the 
purchaser  of  gold,  and  that  mere- 
ly 
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If  in  ordmary  times ;  for  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  if  the  course  of  exchange 
or  the  demands  of  war  should  call 
for  a  large  quantity  of  gold,  the 
price  would  rise  in  spite  of  the  bank. 

Throws  then,  as  they  respect  the 
circulation  of  the  country,  are  in 
diis  state  :  the  bank  is  preparing 
'for  payments  in  cash,  and  indeed 
maintains  that  it  is  already  ready 
to  pay  in  cash,  even  though  the  pe- 
riod  has  not  yet  arrived  when  the 
law  enacts  it  shall  pay.  It  has  pre- 
pared  itself  by  contracting  its  is- 
sues I  and  this  contraction  on  its 
part  has  been  necessarily  followed 
by  a  diminution  of  the  country 
bank  paper. 

The  circulating  medium  of  the 
country,  therefore,  is  much  less  in 
amount  than  it  was  during  the  last 
ten  years;  audit  is  probable  that 
within  another  year  it  will  consist, 
as  it  did  before  1797»  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  in  papei*  convertible  at 
pleasure  into  gold  and  silver. 

The  effects  of  this  diminished 
circulation  on  agriculture,  manu- 
facture^,and  commerce,  we  have  al- 
ready pointed  out;  we  are  now  to 
consider  its  effects  on  our  finances. 
Cobbett,  who  by  the  coarse  vi- 
gpur  of  his  intellect  often  forces 
his  way  into  the  midst  of  subjects 
whicli  others  are  obliged  to  reach 
in  a  more  gradual  and  cautious 
manner,  has  for  some  years  main- 
tained, that  the  country  has  the 
choice  of  two  evils.  If  the  paper 
currency  is  continued  at  its  former 
amount,  and  not  made  convertible 
into  coin  at  pleasure,  the  price 
of  all  commodities  must  continue 
high,  and  the  foreign  exchanges 
unfavourable ;  whereas,  if  a  metal- 
lic currency  is  resumed  by  obliging 
the  bank  to  pay  in  coin,  and  con- 
sequently to  contract  its  issues,  he. 
maintains  that  it  will  be  utterly 
impossible  to  raise  the  taxes*    His 


reason  for  this  latter  opinion  is  ve- 
ry short  and  simple :  a  man  whose 
income  is  5000/.  a  year,  for  in- 
stance, cannot  spend  at  that  rate,  if 
his  income  be  reduced  to  5000/. 
But  a  diminution  in  the  currency 
affecting  prices  must  reduce  all  in- 
come arising  from  prices.  So  far 
indeed  as  the  man- whom  we  liave 
supposed  to  possess  at  first  an  in- 
come of  5000/.  and  afterwards  of 
'dOOOI.  has  to  purchase  commodi- 
ties,— as  these  commodities  will 
fall  in  price  in  an  equal  degree  with 
those  trom  which  his  income  is  de- 
rived, he  win  be  equally  weD  off 
witli  his  3000/.  as  he  had  been  with 
his  5000/.  a  year.  Not  so  however 
in  the  payment  of  his  taxes,  which 
will  still  remain  at  the  same  a^ 
mount.  Letiis  suppose  that  he 
paid  in  taxes  500/.  a  year,  or  a  tendi 
part  of  his  first  income ;  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  he  pays  500/.  a  yearoat 
of  an  income  of  SOOO/.  he  wiU  no 
longer  have  ninetenthsof  his  income 
to  lay  out  in  commodities ;  of  conrae 
those  from  whom  he  is  accustomed 
to  purchase  them,  will  suffer  not 
merely  as  he  does,  from  the  re* 
duction  of  the  paper  currency,  but 
also  from  a  decreased  demand  for 
their  commodities. 

That  this  must  happen  is  un- 
doubted, if  no  cause  intervenes  to 
prevent  or  lessen  its  operation. 
Who  then  will  be  benefited  ?  Not 
the  landholder;  not  the  mer- 
chant :  in  short,  no  class  of  per- 
sons who  live  by  the  sale  of  any 
connnodities ;  lor  all  commodi- 
ties will  fall  in  price :  but  it  h 
evident  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
commodities  and  a  rise  in  the  va- 
lue of  money  are  the  same  thing. 
All  those  therefore  who  derive 
their  income  from  money  alone 
will  be  benefited ;  but  ot  these, 
the  fundholders  are  by  far  the 
most  numerous'  and    important 
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class.  They  must  therefore  be- 
nefit at  the  expense  of  all  other 
classes :  or,  in  other  words,  while 
the  same  nominal  amount  is  paid 
them,  they  wiU  m  fact  be  put  in 
possession  of  a  much  more  ezten- 
siye  command  over  all  the  com* 
modities,  than  they,  possessed  be- 
fore. 

Hence  the  resumption  of  cash* 
payments,  beinc;  necessarily  pre- 
ceded by  a  dtmmution  in  the  cur- 
rency, must  render  the  national 
debt  a  much  greater  burden  than 
it  was  previously.  This  is  be- 
come '  so  apparent,  that  several 
plans  have  been  suggested,  either 
for  paying  it  off,  or  for  lessening 
its  burden. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to 
notice  all  these  plans,  or  even  any 
of  them  at  any  length ;  yet  we  are 
sensible  that  a  view  of  the  state  of 
the  circulation  and  finances  can- 
not be  complete  without  cursorily 
noticing  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant. It  has  been  proposed  to 
pay  off  the  debt,  or  rather  the  in- 
terest of  the  debt,  in  currency  of 
the  same  real  value  as  that  on 
-which  the  money  was  borrowed  : 
that  is,  if  the  money  was  borrow- 
ed when  the  pound  was  only  worth 
15i.  to  pay  off  each  pound  of  debt, 
or  each  pound  of  interest,  with 
15^* :  thus  paying  the  same  real, 
though  a  different  nominal  value. 
The  objections  to  this  plan  are 
numerous:  few  of  those  who  now 
hold  the  stock  are  the  same  who 
originally  lent  the  money :  where 
they  are,  it  would  be  an  endless 
task  to  calculate  the  real  value  of 
money  at  the  time  they  contribut- 
ed to  the  loans :  and  lastly,  if  this 
plan  were  pursued  with  govern- 
ment creditors,-  it  ought  to  be 
pursued  with  all  who  lent  xnoney 
to  individuals  at  a  time  when  its 
value  was  less  than  it  is  at  present) 


so  that,  in  fact,  this  plan  would 
shake  all  confidence,  and  produce 
more  imposition  and  evil  than 
good. 

The  next  plan  is  to  lower  the 
standard ;    that  is,  to  coin  IBs* 
worth  of  gold  into  a  coin  to  be  re- 
ceived   by  government  as    20ix. 
This  in  reality  would  be  the  same 
as  the  former  plan ;  or  it  would  be 
entirely  ineffectual.    It  would  be 
the  same,  if  when  a  sovereign  con- 
tained only  ]5i.— what  is  nowsold 
for  a  sovereign  containing  20x.,— - 
was  sold  for  this  reduced  sovereign 
and  5j.  more ;  because  the  na- 
^tional  creditor  would  be  obliged  to 
receive  sovereigns  for  20x.,  where-- 
as  they  would  pass  from  him  only 
as  ISs.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
modities which  were  sold  fw  a 
SO/,  sovereipi,  were  still  conti- 
nued to  be  sold  foral5j.  sovereign, 
the  plan  would  be  inefficient.  The 
payers  of  taxes  would  indeed  pay 
15/.  where  before  they  paid  20/., 
but  they  would  have  to  sell  the 
same  quantity  of  commodities  to 
obtain  15/.  as  they  did  before  to 
obtain  90s,  slnd  therefore  could 
not  be  relieved;    while,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  the  receivers 
of  taxes  received  only  15i.  where 
before  they  received  205.,  they  in 
fact  would  draw  from  the  rest  of 
the  community  the  same  propor- 
tion of  the  produce  of  its  industry 
and  skill.  The  other  plati,  of  pay- 
ing off  the  debt  by  disposing  of 
property^  of  all  descriptions,  we 
have  already  considered  in  a  for- 
mer volume, and  therefore weneed 
not  revert  lo  it  here. 

As  therefore  tliese  plans  hold 
out  no  prospect  of  diminisliing  the 
national  debt,  we  must  look  to  the  - 
sinking  fund ;  and  this  brings  us 
to  the  consideration  of  this  part  of 
our  financial  operations,  as  it  kt 
present  exists. 

One 
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One  of  die  boasted  gloriesofMn  that  the  only  excess  of  revenue 
Pitt's  administration  as  a  minister  above .  expenditure  amounted  to 
of  finance,  was  the  establishment  about  2  millions,  which  of  course 
of  the  sinking  fund,  which  was  re-*^  yras  the  whole  real  sinking  fund, 
presented  as  calculated  and  capa-  In  order  to  increase  this,  taxes 
ble  of  freeing  us,  or  rather  our   were  laid  on  which  it  was  calcula- 


'posterity,atnover7  distant  period, 
from  the  burden  of  our  national 
debt,  and  the  least  violation  or  ap- 


ted  would  produce  rather  more 

than  3  millions, — ^thus,  in  the  pre« 

sent  scale  of  our  expenditure,  af. 

propriation  of  which  was  deemed   fording  the  prospect  of  a  real  sink* 


a  political  sacrilege.  In  the  midst 
of  all  our  enormous  and  even  la- 
vish expenditure  during  the  French 
revolutionary  wars,  we  were  cheer- 
ed and  animated  with  the  confi* 
dent  assertion,  that  though  on  the 
one  hand  we  were  increasing  our 


ing  fund  of '5  millions*  Hitherto 
the  revenue^  including  the  new 
taxes,  has  not  exceeded  the  expen- 
diture, so  as  to  leave  an  effective 
sinking  fund  of  more  than  about 
2|  millions,  though,  when  the  new 
taxes  were  imposed,  the  first  lord 


burdens,  yet  on  the  other  hand"  of  the  treasury  held  out  to  the 
we  were  really  diminishing  them,    country  the  prospect  of  the  sinking 


by  means  of  the  sinking  fund, 
though  at  a  slower  rate. 
'    For  a  long  time  it  was  useless 
to  argue,  or  rather  to  prove  from 


fund  amounting  in  a  shoit  time 
to  8  millions. 

During  the  year  1820»  theie 
_  were  discussed  in  parliament,  and 

undoubted  and  glaring  facts,  that  in  public  meetings  of  merchants 
we  possessed  a  sinking  fund  mere-  in  London  and  the  other  principal 
Ij  in  name ;  for  that  this  sinking  commercial  towns,  certsun  pnn- 
fund,  not  being  derived  from,  and  ciples  of  trade,  which  though  they 
supported  by  an  actual  surplus  of  professedly  looked  only  to  the  im- 
revenue  above  expenditure,  but  in   provement  of  commerce,  yet«  as 

connected  with  therevenue, deserve 
in  this  place  some  consideration. 
We  allude  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
free  trade,  or  the  free  exportation 
and  importation  of  all  commodi- 
ties, without  duties  to  such  an 
amount  as  virtually  prohibited 
them.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
principal  manufacmresofth  iscoutt- 
try  have  been  forced  up  to  their 
present  state  of  perfection  and  ex- 
tent, in  a  great  measure  by  prohi- 
bitory or  protecting  duties ;  by 
the  former  we  mean  either  actu2U 
prohibition  of  foreign  commodities 
which  could  compete  with  them  in 
the  home  market,  or  such  high  du- 
ties on  these  commodities  as  either 
acted  as  a  prohibition  of  them,  or 
of  finance,  and  explicitly  stated   gave  our  comnBodities  a  decided 

advan- 


fact  from  money  borrowed,  dur 
debt  could  not  possibly  be  dimi- 
nished by  it.  Notwithstanding 
this  obvious  argument  against  its 
utility,  or  rather  its  very  existence, 
ministers  pertinaciously  refiised  to 
touch  it :  yet  at  this  very  time, 
the  statements  laid  before  parlia- 
ment of  the  debt  contracted,  and 
the  debt  paid  o£F  annually,  proved 
that  there  was  no  diminution,  but 
rather  an  increase  of  debt,  and  con- 
sequently that  there  was  no  sink- 
ing fund. 

At  length  in  1819,  as  we  suted 
in  our  former  volume,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  acknow- 
ledged the  inutility  or  rather  non- 
existence of  this  boasted  measure 
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advantage,  in  point  of  cheapness^ 
in  the  home  market.  Indeei  there 
are  few  articles  of  the  produce  or 
mannfactare  of  this  counlrys  or  of 
its  colonies,  which  are  not  protected 
from  foreign  competition  by  high 
duties. 

For  a  long  time,  and  especially 
daring  the  last  war.  Great  Britain 
benefited  by  this  system  ;  but  now 
that  she  no  longer  benefits  by  it, 
but  finds  her  manufactures  and 
commerce  languish  inconsequence 
of  a  diminished  demand  for  them 
hj  foreign  countries,  her  mer- 
chants are  anxious  to  advocate 
and  introduce  a  free  trade. 

It  is  obvious,  that  if  French 
wines,  for  instance,  were  admitted 
free  of  duty,  or  with  acomparative- 
Ivtrifling  duty  imposed  upon  them, 
the  consumption  of  them  in  this 
cduntry  would  be  greatly  increas- 
ed  ;  of  course  a  greater  quaotity 
would  be  bought,  and  to  pay  for 
tfats.greater  quantity,  either  France 
or.  some  other  foreign  country 
mast  take  a  larger  amount  of  our 
produce  or  manufactures;  for  it 
IS  an  undoubted  fact,  that  all  com- 
modities imported  into  a  country 
are  directly  or  indirectly,  imme- 
diately, or  after  the  lapse  of  a 
short  time,  paid  for  by  commodi- 
ties exported. 

So  far  the  question,  merely  as  it 
respects  commerce  (for  at  present 
we  are  not  regarding  its  bearing 
on  revenue),  is  very  plain.  If  the 
duties  on  French  wines  were  low- 
ered, so  as  to  reduce  their  price  in 
the  British  market  one  half,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  consump- 
tion would  be  increased  consider- 
ably :  let  us  suppose  one  half.  A 
person  who  at  present  spends  50/. 
a  year  on  French  wines,  would 
then,  with  the  same  sum,  be  ena- 
bled to  drink  double  the  quantity : 


bat  it  is  not  likely,  if  he  drinks  don" 
ble  the  quantity  of  French  winest 
that  he  would  consume  the  same 
quantity  as  he  did  previously  of 
other  liquors.  If  he  consumes  less 
of  other  foreign  liquors,  then  our 
commerce  with  the  country  from 
which  they  were  imported  must 
fall  ojBF:  if  he  consume  a  smaller 
quantity  of  home  made  liquors, 
then  those  concerned  in  their  ma- 
nufacture would  be  injured. 

There  is  however  another  point 
of  view,  in  which  this  question,  re- 
garded merely  as  a  commercial 
one,  may  be  placed.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  person,  who  previ- 
ously to  the  supposed  arrangement 
spent  50/.  in  French  wines,  spent 
SOL  also  on  other  liquors  ;  as  after 
the  arrangement  he  will  be  able  to 
purchase  Tor  50/.  double  the  quan- 
tity of  French  wines,  and  conse. 
quendy  will  not  require  nearly 
such  a  quantity  of  either  liquors^ 
— it  m^y  reasonably  be  supposed, 
that  he  will  have  20/.  or  SO/,  out 
of  the  sum  he  formerly  expended 
on  them,  applicable  to  other  pur- 
poses. Here  then  is  a  stock, 
which  must  either  go  towards  the 
increase  of  the  capital  of  the  coun* 
try,  or  towards  the  extended  con- 
sumption, and  consequently  pro- 
duce of  some  of  its  manufactures. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  as- 
sumed measure  would  ultimately 
benefit  the  country  directly  by 
creating  a  greater  demand  for 
those  manufactures,  ice.  which 
were  to  be  exchanged  for  the  in- 
creased purchase  of  French  wines; 
and  indirecdy,  by  the  savings  to 
the  consumers  of  French  wines, 
which  savings  would  go,  as  before , 
stated,  either  into  the  capital  of  the 
country,  or  to  the  extension  of  some 
of  its  manufactures. 

We  are  now  to  regard  the  pro. 
posed 
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posed  measure  as  it  would  probably 
bear  on  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  evident,  if  the  duties 
on  French  wines  were  lowered  one 
half,  and  if  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment their  consumption  was  dou- 
bled, that  the  duty  collected  on 
them  would  be  the  same.  So  far 
the  proposed  measure  would  be 
beneficial  to  commerce,  and  not 
prejudicial  to  the  revenue.  But 
we  must  extend  our  views,  if  we  are 
desirous  of  seeing  all  the  collate- 
ral and  ultimate  effects  of  this  pro- 
posed measure  on  our  fiaances. 

The  increased  consumption  of 
French  wines  would,  as  before  ob- 
served«  diminish  the  consumption 
of  other  liquors ;  but  as  all  liquors, 
whether  of  home  growth,  as  beer, 
spirits,  or  of  foreign  produce,  as 
Portugal  and  other  wines,  brandy, 
&c«  are  taxed,  it  is  plain  that 
though  the  increased  consumption 
of  French  wines  would  make  up 
to  the  revenue  for  lowering  the 
duty  on  them,  yet  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  other  liquors  must  suf- 
fer. If  however  the  money  for- 
merly expended  on  these  other  li- 
quors, and  now  saved  bv  the 
greater  consumption  of  the  cheap- 
er French  wines,  were  expended 
on  exciseable  articles,  the  revenue 
might  by  this  means  be  benefited 
to  an  equal  extent  to  what  it  suf- 
fered ;  and  even  if  the  money  sa- 
ved was  added  to  the  capital  of 
the  country,  and  that  capital  em- 
ployed either  in.  the  home  or  fo- 
reign trade,  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  it  would  ultimately  benefit 
the  revenue.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, if  the  proposed  measure  of  a 
free  trade  were  well  digested,  and 
brought  about  gradually  and  with 
due  regard  to  me  interests  of  the 
revenue,  wehave  no  doubtitwould 
greatly  benefit   commerce^   and 


not  ultimately  injure  the  revenue* 
How  far  this  measure  of  a  free 
trade  is  applicable  to  the  com 
trade,  and  what  would  be  its  per- 
manent effects  on  our  agriculture» 
is  a  question  of  much  greater  mag- 
nitude, extent,  and  importance; 
which  at  present  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  consider. 

There  are  only  two  more  points 
connected  with  the  revenue  to 
which  we  shall  revert :  the  first  b 
the  great  expense  of  collecting 
the  different  branches  of  it;  as 
the  revenue  at  present  exists  and 
is  divided  into  so  many  heads,  we 
think  great  savings  might  be  ef- 
fected in  the  collection.  But  it 
would  be  still  better  to  simplify 
the  sources  of  our  revenue,  and 
instead  of  raising  the  taxes,  by 
means  of  customs,  excise,  assessed 
duties,  8lc,  to  raise  them  by  a  pro- 
perty or  income  tax.  The  prin- 
cipal objection  to  this  measure  is 
the  dimmution  of  patronage  and 
influence  it  would  occasion* 

But  this  simplification  is  also 
recommended  by  another  const- 
deration  :  by  taxing  commodities, 
the  public  pay  much  more  than 
the  tax.  It  is  evident  that  a  brewer, 
for  instance,  must  possess  a  much 
larger  capital  jvhen  malt  and  hops 
are  taxed  50  per  cent,  than  when 
they  are  taxed  only  25  per  cent. : 
but  he  naturally  expects  interest  on 
all  the  capital  he  employs ;  and 
therefore  tne  consumer,  the  higher 
the  tax,  must  pay  not  only  this 
high  ux,  but  interest  on  a  lar^ 
capital.  This  must  be  the  case  with 
all  who  deal  in  or  manufacture 
taxed  articles ;  they  must  lay  on 
not  only  the  additional  tax,  but  in* 
terest  on  their  greater  outlay  o£ 
capital.  This  would  be  avoided 
by  a  tax  on  property. 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Deaih  of  the  King'^New  Sovereign — Ekctloiu — State  of  the  Country-^ 
Cato^street  Conspiracy — Treasonable  Proceedings  in  Scotland- — Trial  of  Mr* 
Huntf  Major  Cart*ufright\  and  Sir  Charles  IVolseley-^Mr,  ffobhouse-^^Re- 
marks  on  the  Proceedings  against  the  Queen, 


THE  death  of  George  the  Srd, 
which  took  place  at  the  end 
of  January,  though   it  did  not 
create  much  sensation,  as  he  had 
been  for  several  years  in  fact  dead 
to  the  nation,  yet  it  called  forth  a 
considerable  and  very  general  de* 
gree   of   sorrow  throughout  the 
country.  In  the  course  of  his  long 
reign»  he  had  at  tinoes  been  ez- 
treniely  unpopular,  and  the  igno- 
rance or  malice  of  party  feeling, 
hkd  in  many  respects   misrepre- 
sented his  moral,  political  and  in- 
tellectual character.  The  sterling- 
ness  of  his  mind  and  heart,  how. 
evert  and  especially  those  features 
which  he  possessed  in  common 
with  the  nation  over  which    he 
ruled,  and  which  are  deemed  essen- 
tial and  distinguishing   marks  of 
that  nation,  always  in  a  very  short 
time  redeemed  him  from  unpo- 
pularity ;  and  to  these  being  added 
sympathy  for  his  dreadful  disorder, 
it  may  truly  he  said  that  few  mo- 
narchs  died  more  lamented.    His 
excellent  domestic  character,  the 
plainness  and  old-fashionedness  in 
which  he  lived,  his  love  of  farm- 
ing and  of  hunting,  and  even  his 
fondness  for  entering  into  conver- 
sation with  persons  of  all  ranks, 
had  endeared  him  to  the  common 
people.    With  respect  to  his  in- 
tellartual   faculties,  though    the 
mode  in  which  he  exercised  them 
gave  them  the  appearance  of  be- 
mg  rather  trifling,  except  by  those 
who  had  more  intimate  access  to 
.him,  they  were  estimated,  apd  we 


believejustly,  as  being  by  no  means 
of  a  low  order.  That  he  was 
inclined  to  toryism  in  his  politics, 
and  had  high  notions  of  the  regal 
privileges,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  his  education  is  considered, 
and  the  natural  tendency  of  all  men 
to  estimate  their  own  privileges 
too  high  is  also  considered. 

If  it  were  possible  to  describe 
Great  Britain  and  its  inhabitants 
as  they  were  in  all  respects  at  the 
commencement  and  at  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  George  III,,  we  are 
convinced  that  no  country  and  no 
people  that  eve^  excised,  could 
exhibit  greater  alterations,  and  in 
general  gre^iter  improvements, 
than  took  place  in  ,  this  country 
between  1760  and  1820.  The 
state  of  the  country,  as  it  is  dis- 
played in  its  agriculture,  manu- 
factures and  commerce ;  the  state 
of  the  roads,  and  the  means  of  in- 
ternal communication ;  the  con- 
nexion formed  with  foreign  coun- 
tries for  commercial  purposes,  and 
the  means  by  which  that  was 
carried  on,  as  well  as  the  e£Fects  it 
produced,  as  displayed  in  the 
wealth  and  mode  of  life  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  the  changes  in  do^ 
mestic  life,  manners  and  pursuits ; 
the  great  advances  in  all  branches 
of  science  and  arts,  and  especially 
the  more  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge ; — all  these,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  points,  would  form  the 
topics  of  comparison  between 
Great  Britain  in  1760  and  Great 
Briuin  in  lfi20. 

The 
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The  accession  of  Georpe  IV. 
created  little  sensation,  K>r  the 
same  cause  that  the  death  of  his 
father  created  little.  He  assu- 
med indeed  the  name  of  king,  but 
in  reality  he  had  for  nearly  8  year, 
possessed  all  the  power  and  privi- 
leges of  a  sovereign.  No  change  in 
administration,  or  either  in  do- 
mestic or  foreign  politics,  was  ex- 
pected.  He  had  for  long  not 
been  popular  ;  it  was  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  now  he  was  become  king 
he  would  show  himself  more  a- 
mong  his  people,  and  thus  ditni- 
nish  one  of  the  undoubted  causes  of 
his  unpopularity.  His  domestic 
life  and  habits,  very  different  from 
those  of  his  father,  together  with 
his  apparent  change  of  politics, 
and  consequent  desertion  of  the 
friends  of  his  youth,  had  also  con- 
tributed to  his  unpopularity  ;  and 
all  these  circumstances  had  ope» 
rated  so  strongly  against  him,  as 
efiectually  to  counterbalance  the 
popularity  which  it  might  have 
been  expected  he  would  have  ac- 
quired from  a  series  of  victories, 
terminating  in  and  producing 
more  grand  and  important  results 
than  the  conclusion  of  any  pre. 
▼ious  war  had  ever  witnessed. 

On  the  death  of  George  III., 
it  became  necessary  to  call  a  new 
parliament.  The  elections  in  gene* 
ral  went  off  mere  quietly,  and  pro- 
duced less  change,  than  is  general- 
ly the  case.  In  some  counties  there 
was  a  powerful  struggle  of  parties; 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  for  in- 
stance, all  the  influence  of  mi- 
nisters, united  to  the  influence  of 
the  clergy,  which  is  very  strong 
there,  was  exerted  to  throw  out 
Mr.  Lambton,  but  ineffeciually. 
In  Westmoreland  Mr.  Brougham 
opposed  the  interest  of  the  earl  of 
Lonsdale,iK>t  successfully,  though 
v^ih  greater  force  than  he  had  been 


able  to  bring  forth  at  the  former 
election.  In  the  City,  the  minister 
rial  party  succeeded  in  returning 
sir  William  Curtis,  and  in  throw- 
ing out  Mr.  Waithman,  both  ob- 
jects which  they  seem  to  have  anx- 
iously desired.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever the  elections  left  the  strength 
of  ministers  and  their  opponents  in 
the  house  of  commons  nearly  just 
as  it  was  in  the  preceding  parlia- 
ment. Both  parties  talk  of  their 
appeal  to  the  people  by  means  of 
elections,  though  it  is  obvious  thatf 
except  in  a  very  few  cities,  there 
can  be  no  appeal  to  the  people, 
since  the  mass  of  the  people  possess 
no  votes ;  and  even  at  county  elec- 
tions, the  influence  of  property,  ei- 
ther direct  or  indirect,  is  so  pow- 
erful and  extensive,  that  unbiassed 
votes  are  given  by  comparativdy 
few. 

The  mind  of  themass  of  the  com- 
munity at  the  accession  of  George 
IV.  was  by  no  means  in  a  settled  or 
contented  state.  In  England,  as  in 
all  other  countries,  the  majority  of 
the  people  must  be  easily  agitated, 
partly  by  their  ignorance,  and  their 
acting  more  irom  feeling  than 
judgement,  andjpartly  by  the  pres- 
sure of  their  abject  situation,  and 
the  conviction  that  no  change  caa 
possibly  sink  them  lower  m  the 
scale  of  society.  We  have  alrea- 
dy frequently  had  occasion  to  ad- 
vert to  the  writings  of  Cobbett,  and 
of  many  others  who  imitated  him : 
in  these  writings,  which,  appealing 
to  the  ignorance,  the  passions,  and 
the  supposed  interests  of  the  com- 
mon people,  and  being  sold  at  a  very 
cheap  rate,  found  their  way  every 
where,  doctrines  were  promul- 
gated, the  tendency  and  the  object 
of  which  was  entirely  to  overthrow 
not  merely  the  present  frame  of 
our  constitution,  but  also  the  pre- 
sent frame  of  society.    The  majs 
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allied  iaunoral  ^aod  licentious 
conduct :  upon  what  principle 
could  this  be  done,  whicn  would 
not  extend  to  the  king,  or  any  other 
branches  of  the  royal  family  ?  It 
has  indeed  been  said,  that  the  opi- 
nions and  usages  of  society  over- 
look that  in  a  man,  which  they 
censure  and  punish  in  a  female : 
this  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  all 
that  can  be  inferred  from  this  is^ 
that  though  it  might  be  proper  and 
just  to  degrade  a  queen  for  incon- 
tinence, it  would  not  be  just  and 
proper  to  degrade  a  king  for  the 
same  fault.  But  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  crimes  against  morality 
committed  by  a  king,such  as  would 
disgrace  and  banish  from  society 
any  other  man ;  and  upon  the  same 
principle  that  it  is  contended  a  queen 
ought  to  be  degraded,  because  she 
had  committed  acts  that  would 
have  degraded  any  other  woman, 
ought  a  king  to  be  degraded,  if  he 
had  committed  acts  that  would 
disgrace  any  other  man.  In  short, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  draw  the 
line,  or  to  prevent  the  mass  of  the 
people  from  applying  to  a  king  the 
same  law  that  is  applied  to  ^  queen. 
But  it  was  said.  Would  it  have 
been  proper  to  have<allowed  a  wo- 
man such  as  the  queen  was  repre- 
sented to  be,  to  preside  as  queen  in 
this  country,  and  to  hold  drawing 
rooms,— in  short  to  be  at  the  head 
of  female  society  in  such  a  moral 
country  as  Britain  ?  To  us  it  al- 
ways appeared  that  if  the  queen, 
with  the  stigma  on  her  character, 
which  had  been  fixed  to  it,  justly 
or  unjustly, — had  held  a  drawing 
room,  she  would  have  seen  herself 
attended  by  so  few  of  the  female 
nobility,  that  she  would  have  soon 
left  this  country.  But,  independent- 
ly of  tliis,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  there  was  much  afiectation  in 


pretending  such  regard  to  public 
morals ;  and  that  some  other  mo- 
tive led  to  die  proceedings  against 
her  majesty. 

There  is  another  point  of  view 
in  which  the  impolicy  and  inelcpe- 
diency  of  these  proceedings  may 
be  regarded.  The  new  king  was 
by  no  means  popular  ;  no  measure 
therefore  ought  to  have  been  pur- 
sued, especisuly  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  his  reign^  which  would 
tend  to  increase  nts  unpopularity, 
unless  the  necessity  of  such  measure 
were  most  urgent  and  undoubted. 
We  can  easily  conceive  that  the 
real  good  of  the  country  may  jus- 
tify, knd  even  call  for  and  demand, 
the  adoption  of  measures  which 
the  people  may  strongly  oppose 
and  dislike,  and  which  of  course 
will  render  the  sovereign  unpopu- 
lar. But  these  measures  should 
not  have  any  connexion,  even  re* 
mote,  with  the  private  interests  or 
feelings  of  the  sovereign.  Unfor* 
tunately,  the  very  reverse  of  this 
was  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
proceedings  against  the  queen.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  king  and 
she  had  not  lived  together  for  many 
years  ;  that  he  had  at  first  married 
her  against  his  inclination;  and 
that  he  therefore  could  not  possibly 
prevent  himself  from  mixing  up  a 
very  large  portion  of  private  feel- 
ings  with  a  regard  to  the  public 

good  in   the  proceedings  against 
le  queen. 

But  through  the  country,  among 
the  mass  of  the  people,  there  was 
not  only  an  indi£Ference  or  dislike 
to  the  new  king,  but  also  a  pretty 
general  disaffection  to  tlie  govern- 
ment, a  restless  spirit,  looking 
forward  to  some  undefined  and 
impracticable  but  radical  change 
in  the  constitution.  It  was  natu- 
ral for  all  who  were  so  disposeii 
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to  take  the  part  of  the  queen  ;  and 
it  was  natural  for  her,  deserted  as 
she  wasy  and  persecuted  as  she 
conceived  herself  to  he,  to  ally 
herself  with  them.  Thus,  a  con- 
solidation was  given  to  the  disaf- 
fection  of  the  people,  which  it 
would  not  have  acquired,  if  the 
queen  had  not  been  treated  in  the 
manner  in  which  she  was.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  she  acted 
very  imprudently  and  rashly  in 
connecting  herself  so  mtimately  as 
she  did  with  the  violent  reformers, 
and  that  her  letter  to  the  king,  and 
also  many  of  her  answers  to  the 
numerous  addresses  presented  to 
her,  were  very  rash  and  ill  advised. 
But  it  might  have  been  foreseen 
that  such  would  be  the  case— the 
reformers,  or  rather  the  radicals, 
were  glad  of  an  opportunity  of 
accelerating  their  object,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  concealing  it  un- 
der the  guise  of  attachment  to 
royalty.  They  asserted  that  diey 
were  suffering  by  a  violation  of 
tlie  constitution,  and  that  theii  sole 
object  was  to  restore  that  consti- 
tution to  its  primitive  pure  state  ; 
the  queen  also  conceived  herself 
to  be  suffering  from  a  violation  of 
the  constitution,  and  therefore  na- 
turally sought  the  friendship  and 
assistance  or  those  who  were  fel- 
low sufferers,  and  who  were  de- 
sirous of  removing  the  common 
evil. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  the 
moral  and  political  world,  as  well 
as  in  the  physical,  if  there  is  any 
point  of  union  and  consolidation, 
around  it  will  be  assembled  every 
thing  that  possesses  a  strong  and 
general  resemblance ;  and  that 
thus  consistence  and  force  will  be 
given  to  elements  before  weak 
^nd  scattered.  Thtis  it  was  in  the 
case  of  the  queen  ;  beforeshe ar- 


rived, those  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  government  had  no  railing 
point,  they  were  ignorant  cf  their 
strength,  and  although  they  all 
wished  for  some  change,  yet  they 
differed  with  respect  to  its  nature 
and  extent.  But  the  cause  of  the 
queen  brought  them  together, 
made  them  acquainted  with  the 
number  and  strength  of  their  forces, 
and  induced  them  to  coalesce  in 
that  common  cause,  by  throwing 
aside  or  neglecting  their  points  of 
difference. 

In  every  respect,  therefore,  the 
impolicy  and  inexpediency  oithe 
ptoceedings  against  the  queeut 
seem  to  us  so  obviously  stron?, 
that  we  are  surprised  they  should 
have  been  commenced  or  persisted 
in,  especially  when  no  great  public 
interest  or  advantage  could  possi* 
blyjustify  them. 

The  next  topic  to  which  we  shall 
direct  our  attention,  re.«pccts  the 
justice  and  fairness  of  these  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  these  may  be  ^con- 
sidered at  two  periods  of  time,-  the 
proceedings  in  Italy,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  country. 

Previously,  however,  to  entering 
on  these  inquiries,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  consider  the  subject  of  the 
exclusion  of  the  queen's  name  from 
the  liturgy.  On  the  death  of  George 
III.  it  was  of  course  necessary  to 
alter  the  liturgy,  as  there  was  no 
longer  a  prince  and  princess  of 
Wales :  in  this  alteration  it  was 
not  ordered  by  the  king  in  coun- 
cil that  the  queen  should  be  prayed 
for  by  name. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter 
at  all  upon  the  legal  part  of  the 
question.  It  appears  from  the  dif- 
ferent constructions  put  on  the 
act  of  uniformity  and  the  other 
acts  bearing  on  thb  topic,  that 
there  is  much  doubt  whether  the 
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king  can  legally  omit  the  name  of 
the  queen,  or  any  other  branch  of 
the  royal  family  usually  prayed 
for.  Let  us  grant,  however,  that  he 
legally  possesses  the  right:  aright 
may  legally  be  possessed,  and  yet 
the  exercise  of  that  right  may  be 
unjust,  inexpedient,  impolitic,  in- 
judicious, or  productive  of  ill, 
either  to  him  who  exercises  it,  to 
the  person  against  whom  it  is  ex- 
ercii»ed,  or  to  the  community  at 
.large.  The  sovereign  of  this  coun- 
try noost  undoubtedly  possesses, 
by  law,  the  privilege  of  declaring 
war,  or  of  making  peace  ;  but  he 
may  exercise  it  in  a  manner  unjust, 
inexpedient,  or  prejudicial. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  did,  therefore,  the  sove- 
reign exercise  his  legal  right  of 
excluding  the  queen's  name  from 
the  liturgy,  justly  and  properly  ? 
Tliis  may  be  doubted,  when  we 
reflect  that  such  an  omission  was 
in  fact  inflicting  a  punishment  be- 
fore a  crime  had  been  proved,  or 
even  the  committee  of  the  house 
of  lords,  on  whose  report  the  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties  was  intro- 
duced, and  which  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  grand  jury, had  come  to 
any  decision.  Thecaseof  lord  Mel- 
ville is  by  no  means  analogous;  his 
name  was  not  struck  out  of  the 
privy  council,  till  the  motion  for 
his  impeachment  had  passed  the 
house  of  commons,  though  before 
tiiat  the  celebrated  tenth  report 
had  collected  evidence  better  sub- 
stantiated, more  direct,  than  that 
on  which  the  committee  of  the 
house  of  lords  recommended  a  bill 
of  paips  and  penalties. 

But  there  is  another  poirt.  of 
view  in  which  the  omission  of  the 
queen*s  name  from  the  liturgy  may 
be  considered.  Even  if  she  had 
beeu  proved  guiltyi  (unless  sh^ 


was  degraded  from  the  rank  and 
name  of  queen,  as  a  punishment 
of  her  guilt,)  we  do  not  think  that 
the  omission  of  her  name  should 
have  taken  place.  What  would 
be  implied  by  such  a  mode  of 
proceeding  ?  Undoubtedly  this, 
that  immoral  conduct  justifies  such 
omission  in  respect  to  the  queen» 
only,  not  in  respect  to  any  of  tlie 
otlier  branches  of  the  royal  fami- 
ly ;  and  this  brings  the  question 
exactly  into  the  same  predicamenti 
in  which  we  have  already  viewed 
the  whole  proceedings  against  the 
queen,  viz.  as  setting  a  bad  and 
dangerous  precedent  of  punish- 
ing royalty  not  for  political  of- 
fences, but  for  imTX)oral  conduct* 
Against  the  trial,  condemnation 
and  execution  of  Charles  I.  the 
strongest  argument  is,  that  no  law 
existed  which  applied  to  the  king*s 
case :  and  yet,  if  it  ever  can  oe 
justifiable  to  act  against  a  sove- 
reign, where  there  is  no  law,  it 
must  be  where  the  liberty  of  the 
people  is  endangered  by  his  acts  : 
but  in  the  case  of  the  queen,  where 
no  political  ofFiiUce  was  alleged, 
where  the  liberty  of  the  people 
could  not  possibly  be  endanger- 
ed, where  only  immorality  w^s 
charged,  and  where  ^he  only  puUf 
lie  evilappehended  was  th.e  dis- 
grace  of  the  nation  to  have  such 
a  queen,  and  the  pollution  which 
public  morals  might  suffer  from 
her '  presence  and  example— any 
punishment,especially  punishment 
such  as  the  exclusion  of  ber  name 
from  the  liturgy,  inflicted  wiUiout 
even  the  authority  of  an  ex  posi 
facto  law,  must  b.e  regirded  as 
most  unji;  t,  and  as  for.v.ing  a 
most  dangerous  precedent,  which 
might  as  probably  opera- e  against 
the  sovereign  as  his  subjects. 
We  come  now  to  the  consider- 
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ation  of  the  proceeding  abroad 
against  the  queen :  and  m  the  very 
outset  of  this  consideration,  a  ques- 
tion naturally  occurs,  why,  if  the 
queen,  while  princess'of  Wales,  was 
xronductine  herself  in  a  manner 
so  as  publicly  and  unblushingly 
to  disgrace  her  country  and  rank, 
was  she  not  admonished?  and  why, 
if  it  were  ascertained,  which  it 
might  easily  have  been,  that  adul- 
tery with  a  foreigner  abroad  was 
no  crime,  was  not  a  law  enacted 
making  it  a  capital  crime,  as  in  the 
case  of  adultery  committed  by  a 
queen  with  one  amenable  to  the 
laws  of  this  country  ?  The  prin- 
cess of  Wales  had  beeil  abroad  for 
several  years :  during  the  whole 
of  this  time,  it  is  alleged  that  she 
was  living  in  adultery,  and  yet  no 
notice  was  taken  of  her  conduct* 

That  almost  every  person  who 
had  travelled  in  Italy  brought 
home  accounts  disgraceful  to  the 
queen,  is  undoubted ;  and  therefore 
it  may  be  granted,  that  it  was  the 
clear  and  bounden  duty  of  the  Bri- 
tish government  to  examine  into 
the  truth  of  these  reports.  But  in 
what  manner  ought  this  examina- 
tion lo  have  been  conducted  ?  not 
certainly  with  a  view  and  desire  to 
find  proofs  of  the  queen's  guilt,  if 
they  could  possibly  be  supplied; 
but  with  the  most  anxious  resolu- 
ddti  to  ascertain  the  real  truth, 
whether  in  that  would  be  involved 
her  guilt  or  innocence.  If  how- 
ever the  examination  were  conduct- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  making  out 
guilt,  if  possible,  would  it  not  be 
extremely  different  throughout  all 
its  bearings  and  parts,  from  what 
an  examination  set  on  foot  to  as- 
certain the  truth  would  be  ?  Let  us 
then  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Milan  commission,  which  was  ex- 


pressly formed  to  collect  and  €f- 
amine  evidence  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  the  queen  while  abroed. 

The  members  who  composed 
this  commission,  immediately  on 
their  entrance  into  Italy,  most  have 
observed  from  their  own  experi- 
ence, as  well  as  have  learnt  from 
the  testimony  of  others,  that  there 
was  a:  wonderful  and  suspicious 
willingness,  on  the  part  of  all  the 
lower  orders  of  Italians,  especially 
servants  of  all  descriptions  at  inns, 
to  retail  to  every  English  traveller, 
anecdotes  prejudicial  to  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  the  queen  : 
from  this  circumstance,  one  or  other 
of  the  two  following  inferences,  or 
perhaps  both  of  them,  might  fairly 
and  naturally  have  been  drawn: 
that  the  persons  who  propagated 
these  reports,  believed  they  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  English  ;  and 
that  means  had  been  taken,  by 
some  interested  persons,  to  propa- 
gate such  reports. 

The  commission  therefore,  if 
their  object  were  solely  to  gain  the 
truth,  and  not  to  make  out  a  case 
against  the  queen,  ought  to  have 
been  most  anxiously  and  particu- 
larly on  their  guard  against  admit- 
ting any  vague  and  unsatisfac- 
tory evidence.  For  this  purpose, 
they  ought  to  have  examined  most 
scrupulously,  and  even  severely, 
into  the  character  of  all  who 
came  forward  as  witnesses,  and 
to  have  rejected  such  as  bore  bad 
characters,  or,  as  it  might  reason- 
ably  be  supposed,  were  actuated 
by  malice,  or  the  hope  of  reward, 
to  exaggerate  the  truth,  or  to  de^ 
pose  to  positive  falsehood:  the^ 
ought  also  to  have  received  no  evi- 
dence except  what  was  given  by  the 
witnesses  on  oath,  and  tohavetaken 
care  that  the  oath  was  administer- 
ed in  the  most  solemn  and  binding 
manner. 
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of  the  people  were  represented  as 
having  been  nniastly  and  forcibly 
^cprived  of  their  political  rights  in 
•the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  of 
the  fruits  of  their  own  labour  by 
excessive  taxation*  Even  property 
was  not  respected-*-it  was  repre- 
sented as  merely  the  creature  of 
society,  and  of  convention — ^that 
when  the  mass  of  the  people  agreed 
that  it  should  be  connned  to  a  few, 
it  was  on  the  implied  and  under* 
stood  condition  that  the  mass  sh6uld 
never  be  deprived  of  the  means  of 
subsistence,  but  in  cases  where  their 
industry  could  not  secure  these 
means,  that  they  should  obtain 
them  from  the  property  which  they 
had  agreed  to  resign. 

Sudi  doctrines  were  too  absurd 
and  too  abstract  to  produce  much 
influence  on  a  people  who  were  con- 
tented, and  not  in  extreme  distress ; 
but  fallineon  the  intellect  and  feel- 
ings of  a  discontented  and  starving 
population,  they  could  not  fail  to 
produce  the  worst  consequences, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  returning 
peaceably  and  contentedly  to  their 
work  even  when  they  could  obtain  it. 

The  men  who  agitated  the  coun- 
try in  1820,  as  well  as  in  several 
previous  years,  might  be  divided 
into  two  classes ;  those  whose  ob- 
ject was  public  evil  for  their  own 
^ood,  who  looked  only  to  the  plun- 
der which  they  would  obtain  in 
the  public  convulsion  and  over- 
throw, which  they  contemplated 
and  endeavoured  to  effect.  There 
was  however,  undoubtedly,  ano- 
ther class  ;  who  indeed  hoped  to 
benefit  themselves  by  the  change, 
but  who  also  thought  that  the 
change,  besides  restoring  to  them 
their  rights,  would  be  for  the 
advantage  of  the  community  at 
large.  There  is  no  crime,  into 
the  perpetration  or  contemplation 

1»20.  . 


of  which  there  enters  so  much  en- 
thusiasm, so  nmch  mistaken  judge* 
ment  and  feeling,  as  high  treason, 
but  which,  on  these  very  accounts, 
is  rendered  more  dangerous.    - 

The  Cato-street  conspiracy,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  destroy  his 
majesty's  ministers,  and  afterwards 
to  establish  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment, was  one  of  the  most  mad  and 
desperate,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  wicked  plans  that  ever  was 
formed.  It  is  possible  that  some 
of  those  engaged  in  it,  might  sa- 
tisfy their  consciences  that  they 
were  actuated  solely  by  public  feel- 
ing; but,  when  we  consider  the 
character  and  former  life  of  This- 
tlewood,  the  chief  of  the  conspira- 
tors, it  is  scarcely  possible  ID  be- 
lieve that  he  was  actuated  by  such 
motives.  The  treasonable  pro« 
ceedings  at  Glasgow  and  in  other 
parts  of  Scotland,  carried  on  as 
they  were  by  men  whose  charac- 
ters and  former  lives  were  far  re- 
moved from  vice,  seem  to  us  to 
have  been  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion from  those  in  which  Thistle- 
wood  was  engaged ;  and  the  leni-r 
ency  of  government  towards  them 
justifies  and  confirms  this  idea. 
They  had  evidently  been  led  astray 
by  the  writings  of  Cobbett :  they 
were  convinced  that  they  were  un- 
justly deprived  of  their  rights,  and 
that  there  was  no  crime  m  endea- 
vouring to  regain  them  even  by 
force  of  arms.  *  But  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  writings 
of  Cobbett,  &c.  were  calculated  to 
produce  these  consequences,  there 
is  another  source  of  these  treason- 
able proceedings  in-  Scotland,  a- 
bout  which  at  present  much  mys- 
tery is  spread.  We  allude  to  a  trea- 
sonable hand-bill,  which  was  cir« 
culated  at  Glasgow,  calling  upon 
the  people  to  rise  and  resume  their 
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rights.  That  this  hancl«*bill  came 
fiom  England  there  «  every  rea- 
son to  brieve ; '  and  there  is  also 
strong  presumption  to  believe  that 
it  was  written,  printed,  and  circu- 
lated by  a  person  whose  object  on 
this  and  other  occasions,  in  which 
hi»  agency  has  been  traced,  was  to 
excite  the  people  to  rebellion.  Bat 
though  he  seenned  to  be  working 
to  the  same  end  as  Cobbett,  Sec, 
yet  his  motives  seem  to  have  been 
different :  by  some  he  is  expressly 
said  to  have  been  a  spy  of  govern- 
ment, employed  on  the  most  ab- 
surd and  most  iniquitous  principle 
of  bringing  to  a  head,  treason  which 
is  supposed  to  exist  in  an  immature 
state,  that  thus  it  may  explode 
wkhottt  mischief,  and  be  punished. 
However  this  may  be,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  object  of  the  cir- 
culation of  this  hand-bill  was  to 
goad  the  people  to  rebellion. 

In  our  volume  for  the  year  181 9f 
we  noticed  the  meeting  at  Man- 
chester, its  violent  dispersion  by 
the  military,  the  refusal  of  the 
grand  jury  at  Lancaster  to  find 
bills  against  the  military,  and  the 
anomalous  and  disgraceAil  proceed- 
ings before  the  coroner  at  Oldham. 
A  true  bill  however  was  found  a- 
gainst  Mr.  Hunt,  and  the  principal 
of  those  who  were  concerned  with 
him  at  the  Manchester  meeting. 
A t  hi  s  request,  their  trial  took  place 
at  York.  Mr.  Hunt  conducted 
his  own  defence,  and  certainly 
displayed  very  considerable  ta- 
lents: the  evidence  adduced  prov- 
ed that  the  meeting  of  Manches^ 
ter  was  very  numerous,  and  of  a 
description,  from  its  numbers,  the 
people  of  which  it  was  principally 
composed,  the  sufferings  under 
which  they  were  labouring,  the  ob- 
jects they  had  in  view,  and  the  men 
by  whom  they  were  collected  and 


addressed^  which  eotdd  notbeviews* 
ed  without  serious  alarm,  and  such 
as  ought  not  often  to  be  assembled, 
especially  in  large  manufacturing 
towns.  Yet  it  was  also  most  sa- 
tisfactorily and  unequivocally  pro- 
ved chat  it  was  extremely  peacea- 
ble, and  that  there  existed  not  the 
smallest  or  most  remote  reason  for 
the  interference  of  the  military, 
still  less  for  their  violent  attacks  on 
theassembled  multitude.  Mr.  Hunt 
and  his  companions  however  were 
found  guilty,  principally  because 
unlawful  flags  were  used  at  the 
meeting;  and  it  was  generally 
thought  that  his  punishment  was 
much  too  severe.  Indeed,  in  seve- 
ral cases  lately  of  political  offences, 
there  seems  a  disposition  to  pu« 
nish  rather  on  account  of  gene- 
ral character*  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent what  may  happen,  than  for 
the  crime  simply  as  it  is  proved* 

One  of  the  most  ridiculous  ex- 
hibitions of  the  violent  reformers, 
was  the  election  of  representatives 
for  the  town  of  Birmingham;  This 
could  possibly  do  no  good;  and 
we  are  almost  disposed  to  think 
that  government  regarded  it  in  too 
serious  a  light,  when  they  tried  and 
punished  Uiose  who  were  princi- 
pally concerned  in  it# 

By  areference  to  the  parliament- 
ary debates,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Hobhouse  was  imprisoned  for 
a  libel  on  the  house  of  commons* 
It  appears  to  us  that  the  house  of 
commons  assumes  a  power  unne- 
cessary for  its  own  protection,  and 
therefore  infringing  on  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  every  court  must  have 
the  power  of  preserving  order  and 
decorum  as  well  as  respect  amongst 
its  members  ;  so  that  if  its  debates 
are  interrupted  by  the  improper 
behaviour  of  any  of  its  membersr 
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or  any  person  l>efoxe  it»  they  may 
be  removed  and  punished.  In 
sach  cases,  no  delay  or  appeal  to 
another  court  can  take  place^  be- 
cause the  nuisance,  so  to  speak, 
must  be  abated  immedtatcly*  But 
if  any  couit|2;o  further  than  this  ;— 
if  tliey  punish  summarily  and  of 
their  own  accord,  any  afFarr^gainst 
them,  which  does  not  in  its  very 
act  impede  their  proceedings,  they 
certainly  infringe  on  the  lihirty  of 
the  subject*  Mr.  Hobhouse  pub* 
lished  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  li- 
belled the  house  of  commons  $ — 
why  should  this  be  proceeded 
against  in  a  different  way  from 
Duier  libels  ?  If  in  his  speech  he 
had  employed  the  same  expres- 
sions, there  might  have  been  some 
reason  and  justice  for  taking  him 
into  custody ;  but  there  does  not 
appear  to  us  any  reason  or  justice 
in  protecting  the  parliament  from 
libellous  attacks  upon  it,  in  any 
odier  manner  different  from  that 
in  which  the  king,  or  any  public 
or  private  individual,  would  have 
been  protected,  that  is,  by  regular 
course  of  law.  That  the  same  per- 
sons who  are  injured  ishould  also 
be  judees  and  Jury,  is  so  contrary  to 
the  British  constitution,  that  only 
the  most  extreme  necessity  can  ren- 
der it  palatable  to  British  minds, 
and  endured  as  an  unavoidable 
evil. 

Inihe  midst  of  the  perturbatioh 
and  discontent  which  agitated  and 
vafiaLxAed  the  public  feelings,  it  was 
rumoured  that  the  queen  mtended 
to  return  to  England  e  and  it  was 
at  the  same  time  intimated,  on  the 
.  part  of  those  who  were  supposed 
to  be  in  the  secrets  of  government, 
that, if  she  did  actually  return,  pro- 
ceedings would  take  place  agaimt 
her.  It  was  hoped  however  by 
government,  that  the  fear  of  these 


proceedings,  and'the  offer  made  her 
of  50,000/.  a  year,  provided  she 
would  remain  abroad  and  not  as- 
suage the  title  of  queen  of  England, 
would  prevent  her  return.  This 
however  was  not  the  case :  indeed, 
in  this  the  first  stage  of  this  strange 
and  momentous  business,  govern- 
ment acted  with  a  singular  want  of 
judgement  and  policy.  It  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  any  per- 
son, much  less  one  of  the  rank  of 
queen,  and  of  the  determined  and 
resolute  mind  by  which  she  was 
distinguished,  would  consent  to  re- 
turn to  Italy,  after  she  had  come 
almost  within  sight  of  the  shores 
of  England  :  this  would  indeed 
have  been  to  acknowledge  her 
guilt. 

It  is  generally  understood  that 
Mr.  Brougham,  the  queen's  legal 
adviser,  was  against  her  return, and 
that  she  was  induced  to  take  this 
step  at  the  suggestion  of  alderman 
Wood  :  it  is  also  understood  that 
the  ministers,  who  were  decidedly 
averse  to  proceed  against  the  queen 
while  she  remained  abroad,  had 
agreed,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
king,  to  commence  proceedings 
agsunst  her  immediately  on  her 
landing  in  this  kingdom. 

The  very  day,  accordingly,  on 
^hich  she  landed,  a  message  was 
sent  to  parliament  from  the  king, 
preliminary  to  proceedings  against 
the  queen.  The  purport  of  the 
message,  and  also  the  attempts 
made  to  negotiate  with  her,  and, 
when  they  failed,  the  endeavour  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  seconded  by  a 
majority  of  the  house  of  commons, 
to  induce  her  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
have  been  fully  detailed  in  our  ac- 
count of  the  parliamentary  de- 
bates. 

In^the  mean  time,  the  public  en- 
thusiasm in  favour  of  the  queen 
2  A  2  •   sprciid 
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spread  raptdlf  over  the  kingdom^ 
and  appeared  to  be  of  a  more  de« 
c«ded  character  tlian had  been  call* 
ed  forth  by  almost  any  previous 
public  event.  There  were  many 
circumstances  contributing  to  fos* 
ter  ihisentliusiasm.  The  public  re- 
collected all  the  previous  events  of 
her  life,  since  she  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  nation ;  the  neg. 
lect  and  insults  she  had  received 
when  she  first  became  princess  of 
Wales ;  the  attempts  which  had 
been  made  in  1806,  and  again  in 
]81S»  to  blast  her  character ;  the 
calamities  which  had  successively 
followed  her  in  the.  defection  of 
Mr.  Perceval  when  he  came  into 
power^— -in  the  death  of  her  only 
child,  the  princess  Charlotte,— and 
in  the  death  of  the  king>  who  had 
always  taken  her  part.  To  these 
circumstances  were  added  the 
strong  apprehension,  we  might  in- 
deed say  the  general  belief  that 
she  was  about  to  become  the  vic- 
tim of  a  foul  conspiracy,  carried  on 
by  most  powerful  opponents,  and 
supported  entirely  by  the  evidence 
of  suborned  and  perjured  foreign 
witnesses. 

The  charges  against  her  in  1806 
were  strongly  contrasted  with  those 
which  it  was  understood  were  to 
be  brought  against  her  in  1820. 
In  the  former  year,  her  alleged 
crinaes  were  said  to  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  London ;  the  witnesses  were  all 
English,  and  several  of  them  per- 
sons of  rank  and  respectability ;  yet 
no  crime  could  be  proved  against 
her.  Was  it  then  probable,  that 
her  enemies  would  be  able  to  prove 
any  thing  against  her  in  18^0, 
when  it  was  considered  that  the 
alleged  crimes  were  said  to  have 
'  been  committed  two  years  before, 
iQ  djfierent  an4  all  distant  parts  of 


the  world,  and  that  the  only  wit- 
nesses  were  foreigners,*— Italians, 
natives  of  a  country  where  the  ob* 
ligation  of  an  oath  was  not  strong- 
ly felt,— especially  among  the  low* 
er  classes,  from  among  whom  the 
witnesses  were  taken  i 

It  is  not  our  object  in  this^  place 
to  enter  into  an  examination  of 
the  evidence  adduced  against  the 
queen :— «very  thing  that  can  be 
said  in  support  of  that  evidence,  6r 
against  it,  noay  be  found  in  the 
speeches  of  the  attorney  and  solici- 
tor general  on  the  one  part,  and  in 
those  of  the  queen's  attorney  and 
solicitor  general,  and  of  her  other 
counsel,  on  the  other  part.  We  shall 
therefore  confine  ourselves  to  some 
observations ;  first,  on  the  impoli- 
cy and  inexpediency  of  the  iraole 
proceeding,  and  secondly  on  its  in- 
justice. 

First,  with  respect  to  its  impoli- 
cy and  inexpediency  many  obser- 
vations present  themselves.  It  can 
never  be  wise  or  prudent  to  direct 
the  public  attention  too  closely  to 
the  private  life  and  character  of 
those  of  royal  blood.  .The  way 
in  which  all  who  are  so  distingnish- 
ed  are  educated,  the  companions 
and  circumstances  by  which  they 
are  surrounded,  render  it  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  keep  free 
from  a  greater  taint  of  immorality 
than  exists  in  less  elevated  rank. 
Much  may  be  said  in  extenuation 
of  their  follies  and  vices  ;  but  the 
less  they  are  exposed  the  better ; 
for  if  they  are  much  exposed  to  the 
public  eye,  the  respect  and  obedi- 
ence which  ought  sdways  to  attend 
royalty,  will  be  greatly  diminished. 
But  there  is  anodier  consideration 
connected  with  this  view  of  the 
subject.  The  queen  was  to  be  de- 
graded from  her  rank,  authority 
and  privileges,  on  account  of  h«»> 
aUeged 
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dir  to  as  on  this  Mbject.  The 
question  of  the  queen's  guilt  or  in- 
noceace  we  deem  a^^ery  subordi- 
nate one^  compared  with  the  vio^ 


lations  of  the  spirit  and  justice  of 
theconstitution,  which  the  proceed- 
ings against  her  involTtd. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Affiurs  of  France'— Anasslnation  of  the  Dae  de  Berrp^^Rtsignaiton  of 
De  Ca%ei^^Cemoriblpof  the  Press—New  Election  Law^Meeting  of  me 
Chambers — Kin^s  Speech. 


THAT  France  should  have  re- 
maLined  tranquil  so  long  was 
hardly  to  have  been  anticipated, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  violent  and 
extreme  agitations  and  convulsions 
under  which  she  had  suffered  for  • 
25  years— on  the  habits  which 
they  must  have  formed,  and  on 
the  disappointed  expectations  both 
of  the  royalists  and  of  the  Bona- 
partists.  Each  of  these  parties 
looked  forward  to  events,  and  of 
course  did  all  in  their  power  to 
bring  them  about,  which,  if  effec* 
tive,  must  have  seriously  endan- 
gered the  tranquillity  of  France, 
and  indirectly  that  or  all  the  rest 
of.  Europe.  The  ultra  royalists 
expected  not  only  that  Louis 
would  have  honoured  and  reward- 
ed them  more  than  he  was  dispo- 
sed, or  indeed  had  it  in  his  power 
to  do ;  while  the  Bonapartists,  stiipt 
of  their  honoofiB,  and  obliged  to 
renounce  their  military  mode  of 
life,  were  eaeerly  pantin?  for  dis« 
turbance.  Tiie  latter  looked  mere- 
ly to  their  personal  wishes  and  in- 
terests; but  the  ultra  royalists,  be- 
sides causes  of  discontent  of  a  per- 
sonal aud  selfish  nature,  were  de- 
sirous of  restoring  the  old  govern- 
ment with  all  its  antiquated  usages 
and  abuses. 

Fortunately  for  France,  Louis 
was  possessed  of  moderation  uni- 


ted with  more  firmness  than  he 
had  been  supposed  to  possess. 
When  he  was  first  restored,  he  per- 
haps gave  himself  up  too  much  to 
those  who  had  been  employed  by 
and  who  had  betrayed  Bonaparte: 
but  he  soon  perceived  his  error ; 
and  in  the  choice  of  his  ministers, 
as  well  as  in  the  adoption  of  most 
of  his  measures,  he  displayed  a 
great  deal  of  good  sense,  and  of 
real  regard  to  the  tranquillity  and 
happmess  of  France.  At  the  be« 
ginning  of  the  year  1820  there 
were  symptoms  of  a  wish  and  an 
attempt  to  alter  the  French  con- 
stitution, so  as  to  render  it  less  po- 
pular and  less  protective  of  liberty : 
unfortunately  some  events  took 
place  about  this  time,  which  pre- 
sented, and  were  eagerly  seized 
upon  by  the  ultra  royalists  as,  a 
reason  lor  this  infringement  on  li- 
berty. We  allude  to  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  due  de  Berri,  which 
was  effected  by  an  enthusiast  from 
hatred  to  the  whole  Bourbon  race. 
This  hatred  was  prpbably  parta- 
ken by  a  great  many  who  had 
served  under  Bonaparte,  as  well  as 
by  those  republicans  who,  thoueh 
quietunderthe  mild  reien  of  Louts, 
were  apprehensive  ot  despotism 
under  his  successor.  This  assassina- 
tion was  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the 
enemies  of  the  due  de  Cazes,  who 
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was  the  most  efficient  and  poti^er- 
fill  man  in  the  French  mtnistn'9 
to  bring  gbout  his  dismissal :  and 
soon  after  he  was  dismissed,  mea* 
sures  were  resorted  to,  which  se* 
rioiisly  threatened  the  tranquillity 
of  France,  The  principal  of  these 
measures  were  the  censorship  of  the 
pressy  and  the  new'election  law. 

Perhaps  in  no  respect  has  the 
practical  knowledge  of  real  liberty 
possessed  by  the  French  been  prov- 
ed to  be  so  inferior  to  that  pos- 
sessed in  Britain,  as  in  their  laws 
with  respect  to  the  press.  We  be- 
lieve in  no  period  of  the  revolution 
was  the  law  of  such  a  nature,  as 
at  once  to  guard  against  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  press,  and  to  pro- 
tect free  discussion  of  the  measures 
of  public  men.  All  the  diflFerent 
governments  of  France  have  been 
too  fond  of  previous  restrictions  on 
the  press;  instead  of  defining,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  defined,  what  a  libel 
is,  and  allowing  every  thing  to  be 
punished,and  then  punishing,what- 
ever  a  jury  found  to  be  a  libel. 
Scarcely  was  the  due  de  Cazes  re- 
fiioved  and  the  due  de  Richelieu 
appointed  in  his  place,  when  it  was 
resolved  to  curb  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible the  liberty  of  the  press.  The 
following  remarks  by  one  o£  the 
French  journalists  will  serve  at 
once  to  explain  the  principal  points 
of  this  law,  and  the  hardship  and 
tyranny  of  it. 

•'  The  projet  of  this  law  is  mark- 
ed with  every  possible  character 
of  injustice.  In  the  first  place,  the 
)ninister  assumes  to  himself  the 
right  of  authorizing,  or  of  not  au- 
thorizing, the  existing  journals. 
But,  granting  it  to  be  necessary 
(which  however  we  do  not  believe) 
to  impose  new  restrictions  upon 
the  journals,  is  it  not  enough  to 
subject  them   to   a   censorship? 


Why  is  it  neces^ry  that  S|  r^t 
should  be  assumed  of  sanedODi^ 
ing»  or  suppressing  establishments 
formed  at  a  great  expense,  and 
formed  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
laws  ?  Why,  not  content  with  at- 
tacking the  libertyi  do  they  in- 
fringe upon  the  property  of  the 
press  ?  The  projet  does  not  even 
condescend  la  say,  whether  the 
deposits  which  have  been  made 
by  the  journals,  will  be  returned 
to  those  which  are  not  to  be  au- 
thorized ;  but  even  those  which 
may  be  authorized,  ought  they 
not  in  equity  and  justice  to  be  re- 
imbursed in  the  amount  of  the 
deposits  which  they  made  only 
upon  the  condition  of  their  free- 
dom ?  It  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  wantonly  sporting  with 
the  principles  of  property,  the 
foundations  of  all  civilized  so* 
cietr. 

**Bj  whom  is  the  authorization 
to  be  granted  ?  By  the  mixed 
commission  of  peers,  deputies,  and 
royal  commissaries?  Not  at  all; 
it  will  proceed  from  the  ministry. 
So  that,  without  any  concurrence 
upon  the  part  of  this  useless  com- 
mission, the  ministry  will  exercise 
in  the  first  instance  the  right  of 
life  and  death  over  the  jour- 
nals. 

**  Those  even  whom  theministry 
may  allow  to  exist,  will  be  sub- 
jected to  an  unexampled  despo^ 
tism.  The  commission  forsooth, 
it  is  said,  will  exercise  an  indepen^ 
dent  authority.  But  it  is  evident, 
that  if  the  mmister  obtain  a  rnajo* 
rity  for  his  extravagant  projet,  he 
will  use  the  same  majority  for  the 
purpose  of  settlmg  the  nomination 
of  tnose  members  of  the  commis- 
sion,, whom  the  chamber  is  to  ap- 
point. Thus  the  nomination  of 
these  six  commissioners  by  the  two 
chambers 
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dianibirs  isabsolately  an  illusion, 
and  serves  no  other  end  than  that  of 
placing  the  ministerial  responsibi* 
lity  under  the  cover  of  the  name 
of  the  two  chambers. 

"  It  is  more.  The  chambers 
may  believe  they  are  doing  some- 
thing for  liberty 9  if  they  appoint 
the  msnority  of  their  commis- 
sioners  from  amongst  tliose  peers 
and  deputies  who  are  truly  mde* 
pendent,  and  truly  constitutional. 
Vain  precaution  !  The  commis- 
sion being  composed  of  nine  mem- 
bers, it  is  enough  that  only  one 
peer  and  one  deputy  should  be  in 
the  ministerial  interest,  in  order  to 
form  a  majority  with  the  three 
royal  commissioners* 

*'  It  is  said  that  the  penal  pro- 
visions in  the  existing  laws  are  not 
severe  enough  :  that  may  be  true 
to  a  certain  extent ;  but  is  k  ne- 
cessary, in  order  •'o  remedy  them, 
to  accumulate  tyranny  upon  ty- 
ranny ?  Every  article  not  commu- 
nicated is  to  bring  on  the  editor, 
£ne  and  imprisonment :  thus,  one 
might  be  imprisoned  for  inserting 
an  advertisement  concerning  the 
theatres  or  the  public  funds,  with- 
out having  consulted  the  censor. 
8hould  the  commission  deem  it 
proper  to  drag  an  editor  of  a  jour- 
nal before  the  common  tribunals, 
they  may  begin  by  inflicting  upon 
him  a  punishment  more  severe, 
more  ruinous,  than  that  which  the 
law  can  impose  upon  him ;  they 
may  suspend  his  journal  during 
the  proceedings  ;  and  if  he  be  ac- 
quitted, is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
the  commission  will  restore  lo  him 
the  amount  of  his  losses  ?  A  sim^ 
pie  process  of  accusation  will  be 
equivalent  to  almost  total  ruin. 
Never,  it  must  be  confessed, never 
did  the  spirit  of  censorship  show 
itself  more  mercilessly  and  more 


openly  against  those  puUic  dl9^ 
cussions,  which  are  essential  to 
every  representative  government.** 
Notwiihstanding  the  objec- 
tions to  such  a  mode  of  censor- 
ship, it  passed  into  a  law  with 
a  few  trifling  alterations  and  mo- 
difications^ and  several  French 
journalists  have  suffered  under  its 
penalties. 

The  attempt.to  alter  the  elec« 
tion  laws  created  a  very  great  sen* 
sation  in  Paris,  where  it  gave  rise 
to  serious  disturbances :  in  fact, 
such  serious  apprehensions  were 
entertained,  that,  if  the  law  were 
passed  with  all  the  enactments 
originally  proposed,  a  revolution 
would  take  place^  that  the  French 
ministers  deemed  it  prudent  to 
modify  it  con^derably.  In  one 
of  our  former  volumes  we  ex- 
plained the  law  of  election,  as  it 
had  been  settled  at  the  return  of 
Louis :  the  great  objection  to  this 
law  on  the  part  of  the  royalists 
was,  that  under  it  the  chamber  of 
deputies  was  gradually  becoming 
more  republican.  This  they  wish- 
ed to  avoid,  and  they  also  wished 
to  frame  the  election  law  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  might  possess  a 
greater  share  of  influence  over  the 
returns  of  the  members. 

According  to  the  amended  law, 
the  departmental  colleges  are  to 
consist  of  the  electors  paying  the 
most  taxes,  equal  to  a  fourth  of 
the  whole  number  of  electors  of 
each  department;  these  colleges 
are  to  elect  172  deputies ;  the  elec- 
toral colleges  of  arrondissement 
are  also  to  elect  each  a  deputy  ; 
these  colleges  are  to  consist  respec- 
tively of  all  the  electors  having 
their  political  domicile  in  each  ar- 
rondissement ;  and  the  fifth  of  the 
present  deputies  that  are  to  be  re- 
moved are  to  be  elected  by  the 

col- 
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leges  of  arrondissement.  The 
chamber  will  thus  consist  of  480 
instead  of  258  deputies. 

This  amendment  was  brought 
forward  by  M.  Bain,  with  whom 
although  the  French  ministers  dis- 
claimed any  connexion,  yet  they 
supported  his  proposition,  consi- 
denng  it,  no  doubt,  as  their  best 
mode  of  getting  quit  of  the  unfor- 
tunate project  with  which  they 
had  entangled  themselves,  "and 
which  they  plainly  saw  they  could 
not  persist  in.  By  the  amended 
plan,  172  deputies  will  be  returned 
to  tibe  chamber  by  only  one  fourth 
of  the  existing  body  of  electors. 
By  thus  diminishing  the  voters,  a 
fifeld  is  opened  for  uie  exercise  of 
ministerial  influence;  and  if  the 
treasury  succeed  in  appointing  172 
deputies,  they  will  only  have  to 
gain  over  44  of  the  deputies  cho- 
sen by  die  electoral  colleges  of  the 
arrondissement,  in  order  to  have  a 
majority  in  the  chamber. 

The  project,  however,  is  totally 
difEerent  from  what  it  was  origi- 
nally. It  enlarges  the  number  of 
deputies  to  the  chamber,  and  it 
gives  the  ministers  considerable  ad- 
vantages in  controlling  the  elec- 
tions of  those  additional  members. 
But  by  the  original  plan  they 
would  have  had  a  control  gene- 
rally over  the  whole  elections,  and 
no  member  who  was  not  accepta- 
ble to  them  could  have  been  ap- 
pointed without  a  hard  struggle. 
The  present  plan  infuses  into  the 
chamber  anaristocratical interest; 
the  former  plan  would  have  made 
it  wholly  aristocratical — it  would 
have  left  no  other  adverse  interest 
in  the  chamber,  but  would  have 
made  it  merely  an  engine  to  clothe 
with  authoritv  the  views  and  wishes 
of  the  executive. 

The  law  thus  amended  was  car- 


ried in  the  chamber  of  dq>atits  by 
a  majority  of  57-— the  numben 
being  152  to  95. 

In  the  beginning  of  November, 
the  king  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  electors  of  France,  who  were 
now  for  the  first  time  about  to  ex- 
ercise tfaefr  right  of  franchise  un- 
der the  new  election  law.  In 
this  proclamation  he  warned  them 
against  returning  to  the  chamber 
of  deputies  the  promoters  of  dis- 
turbances—the artisans  (as  his 
majesty  calls  them)  of  discord  and 
the  propagators  of  unjust  defiance 
against  the  government  and  the 
royal  family.  The  proclamation 
then  proceeds  to  point  out  those 
who  ought  to  be  chosen  :  namely, 
such  as  are  devoted  to  the  throne 
and  the  country — the  enemies  bodi 
of  despotism  and  anarchy* 

The  opening  of  the  French 
chambers  took  place  on  the  20th 
of  December,  when  the  king  pro- 
nounced the  following  spee<%  :-^ 

"  Gentlemen,— Arrived  at  the 
close  of  a  year  marked  at  its  com- 
mencement by  the  most  afflicting 
events,  but  since  so  fruitful  in  con- 
solations and  hopes,  we  ought,  in 
the  first  place,  to  render  thanks  to 
divine  providence  for  his  fresh 
mercies. 

*'  Mourning  was  in  my  house ; 
a  son  has  been  granted  to  my  ar- 
dent prayers.  France,  after  having 
mingled  her  tears  with  mine,  has 
participated  in  my  joy  and  grati- 
tude, with  transports  which  I  have 
sensibly  felt.  (After  pronouncing 
these  words  with  a  tone  of  emo- 
tion, says  the  Journal  des  DektUp 
his  majesty  stopped  an  instant,  and 
then  continued.) 

«  The  All-Powerful  has  not  li- 
mited his  protection  here :  we  owe 
to  him  the  continuance  of  peace, 
that  source  of  all  prosperity.  Time 

has 
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Bnnner.  They  ought  besidet  to 
have  strictly  cross«exaxnined  th* 
witnesses  $  and  to  hare  rqected 
all  who  could  not  bear  a  cross-ex- 
amination. There  is  no  proof  that 
they  examined  into  the  character, 
of  die  witnesses ;  there  is  no  proof 
that  they  cross-examined  them; 
and  there  is  proof  that,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three,  none  of 
them  were  examined  on  oath. 

As  It  must  have  been  immedi- 
ately known,  that  foreign  witness- 
es would  not  leave  their  own  coun* 
try  and  come  to  England  to  give 
evidence  against  the  queen,  unless, 
to  make  use  of  a  colloquial  phrase, 
it  was  made  tvorth  their  ^tuhilty  the 
mode  of  proceeding  which  we  have 
pointed  out,  ^ouTd  have  been  in 
every  particular  most  rigidly  and 
scrupulously  adhered  to.  What 
then  shall  we  say  to  a  commission 
who  received  the  evidence  of  Ita- 
lians of  the  lowest  rank  and  sta- 
tions in  life,  most  of  whom  were 
dismissed  servants  of  the  queen, 
who  knew  that  evidence  against 
her  would  be  most  acceptable,  and 
who  also  knew  that  if  they  gave 
such  evidence,  they  would  make 
money  by  it,  and  yet  did  not  in- 
quire into  their  characters,  did  not 
crosii^esamine  them,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two,  did  not 
examine  them  on  oath  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some 
of  the  contradictions  and  pexjuries 
of  the  Witnesses  would  have  been 
detected,  provided  the  commission 
had  been  even  moderately  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  on  which 
tfiey  were  sent,  even  if  they  had 
not  cross-examined  the  witnesses : 
we  shall  mention  one  instance. 
The  waiter  at  the  inn  at  Trieste 
swore  before  the  house  of  lords,  that 
the  queen  was  five  or  six  days  at 
that  town :  it  is  presumed,  that 
be  gave  evidenceto  the  same  effect 


before  the  commiiston.  %ut  if  the 
commission,  as  they  ought  to  have 
been^  had  made  themselves  ac* 
qnainted  with  the  leading  facts  of 
the  journey  of  the  queen,  in  die 
course  of  which  she  was  alleged 
to  have  acted  in  such  a  degrading 
and  immoral  way,  they  must  have 
known  that  her  stay  at  Trieste  did 
not  exceed  one  day.  Though  her 
route,  when  she  left  Europe,  could 
not  be  traced  very  accurately,  all 
who  know  the  police  regulations  in 
Austria,  Italy,  &c.  are  aware  that 
there isno  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
on  what  day  any  traveller  entered 
or  left  any  particular  place. 

If  the  opening  speech  of  the  at- 
torney general  is  compared  with 
the  case  he  afterwards  endeavour- 
ed to  make  out  in  evidence,  it  will 
most  clearly  appear  thathe  brought 
charges  in  the  former,  which  after- 
waras  he  found  or  ap{»%hended 
he  could  not  support,  and  therefore 
was  obliged  or  deemed  it  prudent 
to  -abandon.  But  whatever  he  sta- 
ted in  his  opening  speech,  must  have 
proceeded  on  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Milan  commission ;  and 
hence  we  hare  abundant  and  un- 
equivocal proof  that  this  commis- 
sion admitted  evidence,  which  af- 
terwards was  found  to  be  false. 

In  shore,  if  theobiect  of  this  com- 
mission was  to  search  after  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  as  it  ought  to  have 
been,  it  proceeded  in  a  manner 
which  was  certain  to  defeat  such 
object.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
object  of  the  commission  was  to 
make  out  a  case  against  the  queen, 
such  as  would  stand  the  test  of  ex- 
amination and  cross-examination, 
even  on  this  supposition,  they  act- 
ed in  a  very  improper  manner,-* 
io  a  manner  ps^pably  unjust  to« 
wards  the  queen,  and  in  a  manner 
which  was  ahtscfst  certain  to  de- 
ceive 
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ceive  and  lead  astray  even  their 
employers.  '  For,  on  their  reporty 
.or  rather  on  the  evidence  they  col- 
lected^ ministers  of  necessity  were 
obliged  implicitly  to  rely  ;  they 
possessed  no  means  in  this  country, 
of  inquiring  into  the  character  of 
the  witnesses,  of  cross-examining 
them,  or  of  sifting  the  truth  from 
the  falsehood.  1  hey  must  there- 
fore have  taken  it  for  granted, 
that  the  persons  appointed  by  them 
to  form  the  Milan  commission,  had 
done  their  duty  thorou^ghly ;  and 
that  though  in  some  minor  points 
the  evidence  might  be  defective,  or 
suspicious,  yet  as  a  ivhole  it  would 
bear  directly  on  the  guilt  of  the 
queen,  so  as  to  establiso  it  beyond 
all  doubt* 

In  every  point  of  view,  there- 
fore,— in  justice  to  the  queen,  to 
the  members  of  the  commission, 
and  to  the  ministers  by  whom  they 
were  employed,  we  certainly  think, 
that  an  mquir y  should  be  institu- 
ted into  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  formation  and  pro- 
ceedings of  this  commission. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  second 
part  of  our  subject,  it  will  be  pro* 
per  to  offer  a  remark  on  the  com- 
mittee of  the  house  of  lords,  who 
were  directed  to  report  on  the  pa- 
pers laid  before  them.  These  pa- 
pers consisted  of  the  depositions 
taken  before  the  Milan  commission. 
But  in  our  opinion  none  of  these 
depositions,  except  such  as  were 
taken  on  oath,  ought  to  have  been 
admitted  by  the  committee.  They 
ought  also,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
have  inquired  particularly  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  Milan  com- 
mission executed  their  duly. 

The  second  part  of  our  subject 
comprises  the  consideration  of  the 
ex  post  facto  law,*— the  refusal  of  a 
list  of  witnesses  and  the  specifica- 
tion .of  places  where  the  alleged 


crimes  were  commitlcd,— the  na* 
Cure  and  composition  of  the  tribu- 
nal before  whom  she  was  tried,  and 
the  not  calling  those  witnesses  by  the 
house  of  lords,  who  did  not  appear, 
either  for  or  against  the  queen« 

First,  the  queen  was  tried  by  an 
ex  post  facto  law;  or,  in  other  words, 
she  had  done  nothing  which  the 
existing  law  of  the  land  pronounc- 
ed criminal,  and  an  express  law  was 
to  be  passed,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
cluding her  case,  and  of  punish- 
ing her.  The  argument,  that  ex  post 
facto  laws  had  been  often  passed 
before,  is  to  us  of  little  worth :  pre- 
cedent, where  justice  is  infringed,  is 
an  evil ;  and  the  evil  is  onJy  in- 
creased, and  by  no  means  diminish- 
ed, by  an  adherence  to  a  bad  pre- 
cedent. There  can  be  no  maxini 
more  obviously  just  and  fair  than 
this:  that  where  the  law  does 
not  apply,  there  can  be  n.o  leg«l 
crime,  and  where  there  is  no  legal 
crime,  there  ought  to  be  no  pu- 
nishment* Besides,  most  of  the  pre- 
cedents of  bills  of  pains  and  pe« 
nalties,  were  either  in  tlie  worst 
times  of  British  liberty,  or  they 
were  called  for  by  circumstances 
of  more  urgent  necessity,andmuch 
more  obvious  public  good,  tlian 
the  circumsunces  connected  with 
the  queen's  case. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  a^ 
divorce  bills  are  in  i^cx.  ex  post  facto 
laws:  in  one  sense  they  may  be 
so  considered ;  but  in  reality  they 
are  either  not  sc,  or,  in  this  charac- 
ter of  them,  they  are  not  applica- 
ble to  tlie  bill  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties against  the  queen.  There  is 
indeed  a  special  act  of  parliament 
passed  in  every  instance^  where  a 
marriage  is  dissolved ;  arid  by  the 
dissolution,  the  woman  i&deprived 
of  tlie  name  and  rank  of'  her  hus- 
band :  but,  every  woman  who 
commits  adultery,  knows  thaei  she 
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U  liable  to  such  an  act,  as  much  as 
she  knows  that  she  is  liable  to  pro- 
ceedings in  the  spiritual  court.  The 
latter  may  pronounce,  her  guilty  or 
innocent)  as  well  as  the  parliament ; 
but  she  knows  that  her  crime  is  cog- 
nizable by  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other,  and  that*  if  proved,  it  can  be 
punished  by  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other. 

But  there  is  another  point  in 
whidi  divorce  bills  may  be  consi- 
dered :  they arenever (with perhaps 
one  or  two  exceptions^  which  only 
strengthen  the  general  rule)  pass- 
ed, unless  previous  proceedings 
have  taken  place  in  the  spiritual 
court ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the 
queen  no  such  proceeding  took 
place.  In  these  respects,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  former,  there  seems 
to  us  a  most  obvious  and  essential 
difference  between  a  divorce  bill 
and  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties. 
The  queen  could  not  know  of  anv 
case  similar  to  her  own,  in  which 
an  txfostfa^o  law  was  passed  :  it 
was  an  ex  post  facto  against  the 
crime  itself,  not  against  her  as  com- 
mitting the  crime ;  whereas,  in  di- 
vorce cases,  every  woman  guilty 
of  adultery  knows  that  proceed- 
ings in  parliament  are  by  no  means 
uncommon ;  she  sins  with  this 
knowledge,  and  if  a  divorce  bill  is 
passed,  it  is  nq|t  an  ex  pest  facto  pio- 
ceeding  against  the  crime,  but 
only  against  her  particular  case. 

2d.  The  house  of  lords  refused 
the  queen  a  list  of  the  witnesses, 
and  a  specification  of  the  times  and 
places  when  and  where  the  alleged 
crimes  were  committed.  If  the 
latter  had  been  granted,  we  think 
that  thete  would  not  have  been  so 
much  importance  in  refusing  the 
former :  for  if  an  accused  person 
knows  the  time  and  places  when 
and  where  his  crimes  were  alleged 


to  have  been  committed,  \^e  may 
without  much  difficulty  ascertain 
what  witnesses   are  to  be  called. 
Besides,  we  can  easily  conceive, 
why  the  list  of  witnesses  was  re- 
fused ;  but  not  why  the  specifica- 
tion of  times  and  places  was'  not 
given.    Where  a  list  of  witnesses' 
is  supplied  the  accused,   there  is 
danger,  and  it  actually  has  hap- 
pened, that  the  witnesses  are  either 
tampered  with,  or  intimidated,  so 
that  the  purposes  of  justice  are 
defeated.    We  do  not  dwell,  how^ 
ever,  much  on  either  of  these  points, 
because    the  injustice  which  the 
queen  would  otherwise  have  suffer- 
ed, by  not  being  supplied  with  a  list 
of  witnesses,  and  with  a  specifica- 
tion of  times  and  places,  was  in  a 
great  measure  prevented  by  her  own 
time  being  allowed  her,  after  the 
evidence  against  her  had  terminat- 
ed, for  proceeding  on  her  defence. 
Sd.  The  nature  and  composition 
of  the  tribunal  before  whoip  she 
was  tried.   One  of  the  great  boasts 
of  Britons  is  the  trial  by  jury ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  every  person 
accused  of  a  crime  is  sore  of  a 
fair  trial,  because  he  is  tried  by 
men  who  are  as  little  nnder  die 
influence  of-interest,  prejudice,  or 
partiality,  as  it  is  possible  to  find 
men.     But  how  does  this  apply  to 
the  house  of  lords?  we  do  not 
mean  to  assert  that  any  of  them 
were  determined,  or  even  disposed 
to  find  the  queen  guilty,  whatever 
were  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
proofs  brought  against  her.    But 
they  are  human  beings  ;  and  the 
law   of  England,  in  giving  the 
right  of  cfaallenee,  supposes  that 
jurymen  are  liable  to  the  failings 
and  frailties  of  .human  beings. 
Now  in  a  common  jury  case,  would 
the  servants  and  private  and  con- 
fidential friends  of  the  party  inter- 
ested 
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ested  have  been  allowed  to  sit  on 
the  jury  ?  would  any  person  have 
been  |>erniitted  whose  promotion 
depended  on  the  interested  party  ? 
Certainlynot.  Besides>in  the  queen's 
case,  the  house  of  lords  were  in  fact 
the  judges  and  jury,  as  well  as  the 
accusers :  if  they  were  not  the  ac. 
cusers,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  nation, 
the  interest  of  which  it  was  alleged 
wpuld  suffer,  if  the  queen  were  not 
tried, — who  was  tlie  accuser  ? 

Such  then  was  the  state  of  the 
case :  the  queen  was  tried  by  men 
who  were  accusers,  judges,  and 
jury ;  and  many  of  whom,  besides^ 
were  attached  to  the  sovereign, 
who  sought  by  the  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  to  be  freed  from  a  woman 
V(  horn  itwas  well  knownhe had  long 
disliked.  To  suppose  that  such  men 
could  do  the  queen  justice,is  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  above  the  frail- 
tics  of  human  nature,  and  that  over 
them  none  of  the  feelings,  interests, 
or  prejudices  which  form  so  large 
a  portion  of  human  nature,  pos- 
sessed any  influence. 

We  do  not  conceive  it  any  answer 
to  assert,  that  the  house  of  lords, 
being  the  highest  tribunal,  roust 
often  sit  and  act  as  accusers,  judges, 
and  jury  ;  and  often  as  interested 
jurymen,  especially  where  the  so- 
vereign is  concerned*  As  we  before 
stated,  a  bad  precedent  augments, 
and  does  not  palliate  or  justify,  the 
eviL  We  are  much  disposed  to 
doubtwhetheratribunal,construct- 
ed  as  the  house  of  lords  is,  especial- 
ly when  we  consider  that  in  general, 
when  it  acts  as  a  court  of  justice, 
very  few  indeed  of  its  members  at- 
tend, is  one  calculated,  or  that 
ought  to  possess  the  power  to  re- 
vise and  rescind  the  decisions  of 
tribunals,  more  congenial  to  the 
spirit  of  the  British  constitution. 

Lastly^    as  the  object  of  the 


house  of  lords,  we  may  suppofey 
was  to  ascertain  exactly  and  clear- 
ly what  was  the  truth,  and  to  do 
justice  accordingly,  we  do  not  un- 
derstand upon  what  principle  they 
did  not  themselves  call  those  wit- 
nesses, who  were  not  called  either 
by  the  attorney  general  or  the 
queen's  counsel;  but  who,  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose,  could 
have  given  mostmaterial  evidence. 
As  the  business  was  agitated,  it 
was  of  great  consequence  to  the 
queen,  tp  the  satisfaction  of  the 
nation,  and  to  the  cause  of  justice 
generally,  that  it  should  have  been 
most  thoroughly  sifted. 

To  as  it  appears  that  the  not 
calling  those  witnesses  who  were 
not  summoned  either  for  or  against 
the  queen,  speaks  strongly  against 
the  propriety  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings before  the  house  of  lords. 
Those  peers,  surely,  who  were  nei- 
ther desirous  to  acquit  or  condemn 
the  queen,  except  according  to  jus- 
tice, ought, for  the  sake  otjustice, 
to  have  called  those  witnesses :  as 
their  cause  was  the  cause  of  truth 
and  justice,  they  could  not  be  afraid 
of  the  evidence  they  wouM  give. 
The  attorney  general  of  course 
would  call  only  such. witnesses  as 
would  strengthen  his  case,  and 
would  pass  by  all  such  as  would 
injure  it,  or  benefit  the  queen*s 
case  :  the  queen's  counsel  would 
act  naturally  and  properly  on  the 
same  principle.  But  as  the  house 
of  lords  were  not  for  or  against  the 
queen,  but  only  for  justice,  on 
whatever  side  it  might  appear  to 
be,  surely  they  ought  to  have  made 
a  point  of  examining  every  materi- 
al witness,  whom  either  the  attor- 
ney general  or  the  queen's  coun- 
sel, or  both,  were  a&aid  or  unwil- 
ling to  examine. 

Such  are  the  remarks  wluch  oc- 
cur 
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lias  only  more  closely  united  the 
alliance,  of  which  France  forms  a 
part.  This  alliance^  whilst  it  averts 
the  causes  of  war,  ought  to  inspire 
confidence  against  the  dangers  to 
which  social  order,  or  the  political 
equilibrium^  may  be  exposed. 

**  These  dangers  are  daily  re- 
ceding  from  us.  I  shr  U  not,  how- 
ever, in  this  solemn  communica- 
lion  to  my  subjects,  be  silent  re- 
specting the  serious  facts  which, 
during  the  course  of  the  year,  have 
afflicted  my  heart ;  happy,  never,  i 
theless,  to  be  able  to  say,  that  if 
the  state  and  my  family  have  been 
menaced  by  a  conspiracy  too 
much  connected  with  the  disorders 
"which  had  preceded  it,  it  has  been 
manifested  that  the  French  nation, 
faithful  to  the  king,  is  indignant  at 
the  bare  thought  of  its  paternal 
sceptre  being  wrested  from  it,  to 
become  the  sport  of  tlie  remnant 
of  a  restless  faction  which  it  uni- 
Tcrsally  detests. 

**This  faction,  therefore,  has 
not  interrupted  the  movement 
which  brings  France  back  to  the 
days  of  her  prosperity.  In  the  in- 
terior, successes,  always  increasing, 
have  crowned  the  efforts  of  her 
laborious  activity,  which  apply 
equally  to  agriculture,  arts,  and 
industry. 

-  «*  The  amelioration  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  state,  the  economy 
which  I  have  prescribed,  and  the 
tried  solidity  of  credit,  admit  of 
being  proposed  to  you,  even  in 
the  present  session,  a  new  diminu- 
tion of  the  taxes  now  directly  as- 
sessed. This  relief  will  be  so  much 
the  more  efficacious,  as  it  will  pro- 
duce  an  equal  assessment  of  the 
public  burdens. 

**  Such  successes  render  more 
dear  to  me  the  duties  which  roy- 
alty imposes. 

1820. 


«  To  bring  to  perfection  the 
operation  of  the  great  political 
bodies  created  by  the  charter ;  \o 
fix  the  diflFerent  branches  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  harmony  with  this 
fundamental  law ;  to  inspire  ge*^ 
neral  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
the  throne,  and  the  inflexibility  of 
the  laws  which  protect  the  interests 
of  all — such  is  the  end  of  my  ef- 
forts. To  attain  it,  two  conditions 
are  necessary — time  and  repose. 
We  ought  not  to  demand  from  in- 
fant institutions  what  can  only  be 
expected  from  their  complete  de- 
velopment, and  the  morals  which 
they  are  destined  to  form.  Until 
then ;  let  us  be  wise  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge that  in  public  aflFairs 
patience  and  moderation  are  also 
powers,  and  those  of  all  others 
which  deceive  us  the  least.  Let  ■ 
us  not  forget  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  government  to 
maintain  order,  that  principal  gua- 
rantee of  liberty,  if  it  were  not 
armed  with  a  strength  proportion- 
ed to  the  difficulties  in,  the  midst 
of  which  it  is  placed. 

*•  Every  thing  announces  that 
the  modifications  operated  in  our 
electoral  system  will  lead  to  the 
advantages  which  I  anticipated. 
Whatever  adds  to  the  strength  and 
independence  of  the  chambers, 
adds  to  the  authority  and  dignity 
of  my  crown.  This  session  will,  I 
hope,  achieve  the  work  happily 
commenced  in  the  last.  Instrength- 
ening  the  necessary  connexion  be- 
tween the  monarch  and  the  cham- 
bers, wc  shall  succeed  in  founding 
that  system  of  government  which 
so  vast  a  monarchy  must  always 
require,  and  which  the  actual 
state  of  France  and  Europe  more 
imperatively  commands. 

•*  It  is  to  accomplish  these  de- 
signs, that  I  desire  a  prolongation 
2  B  of 
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of  the  days  which  may  yet  be  re- 
served to  me.  ,It  is  also  in  order 
to  their  accomplishment,  that  we 
ought  to  depend — you,  gentlemen^ 
ppon  my  firm  and  inviolable  will ; 
and  I,  upon  your  loyal  and  con- 
stant support/' 

The  event  alluded  to  in  the  se- 
cond paragraph  of  this  speech  is 
the  birth  of  a  son  to  the  duchess 
of  Berri,—- about  whose  birth  sto- 
ries were  circulated  in  some  of 
the  French  ~  papers,  similar  to 
the  warming  pan  stories  in  the 
reign  of  James  XL  of  England, 


and  havmg  as  little  foundation  in 
truth. 

As  the  new  election  law  had 
thrown  into  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties a  decided  majority  of  the  aris^ 
tocratical  interest,  the  ministers 
opened  a  negotiation  with  the 
body  of  royalists,  in  order  to 
strengthen  <he  connexion  between 
them  and  the  king's  government. 
The  result  of  this  negotiation  was, 
that  Messrs.  Laine,  Corbieres,  and 
Villole,  men  of  distingnished  ta- 
lents and  character,  were  added  to 
the  cabinet. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Affairs  of  Spain — Revolution  in  thai  Kingdom — ComtitiUUm'^Mfetmg  of 

the  Corta. 


IT  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  continental  states  of 
Europe  would  speedily  or  easily 
settle  into  internal  tranquillity,  af- 
ter the  convulsions  occasioned  by 
the  French  revdution.  The  vio- 
lent and  rapid  changes  in  govern- 
ment, and  even  in  the  frame  of 
society,  occasioned  by  that  event, 
had  naturally  and  necessarily  cre- 
ated a  restlessness  and  desire  of 
change  and  novelty,  especially 
among  the  lower  orders  of  society. 
Thottgh  they,  in  common  with  all 
other  classes,  had  suffered  dread- 
fully from  the  French  revolution, 
yet  in  many  respects  their  situation 
had  been  bettered,  their  views  en- 
larged, and  a  conviction  of  their 
own  importance  created.  Besides, 
the  mass  of  the  people,  in  almost 
every  part  of  continental  Europe, 
had,  by  their  own  efforts,  contri- 
buted most  essentially  to  the  de- 
struction pf  the  French  power,  and 
the  liberation  of  their  country. 


Their  services  in  these  respects  had 
indeed  been  so  great,  that  their 
sovereigns  had  promised  them,  at 
a  recompense  for  their  exertions 
and  sufferings,  free  constitutions. 
Spain^  above  all  the  other  coun- 
tries on  thjB  continent,  had  ex- 
hibited, in  all  the  classes  of  its  po- 
pulation, a  most  determined  re- 
sistance to  the  French,,  even  at  a 
time  when  she  was  deserted  by  her 
sovereign ;  and  yet  tliis  sovereign, 
after  he  was  .restored  to  his  domi- 
nions by  the  blood  of  his  own  sub* 
jects,  tyrannized  over  those  sob* 

i'ects;  refused  to  grant  them  the 
iberty  for  which  tney  had  fought, 
and  whicji  had  been  promised 
them ;  and  treated  thez^  in  every 
respect  in  a  manner  as  foolish  and 
impolitic  as  it  was  unjust  and  de- 
spotic. Much  surprise  was  natu* 
rally  excited  that  the  Spaniards 
submitted  so  comj^etely  as  they 
appeared  to  do^  and  for  such  a 
length  of  time,  to  the  wretched- 
ness 
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ness  of  all  descriptions  with  which 
they  were  overwhelmed.  Agri- 
culture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce^  nearly  annihilated  ;  the  fi- 
nances in  a  most  dilapidated  state  i 
the  most  enlightened  patriots^ — 
those  to  whom  the  monarch  and 
the  country  were  most  indebted,— 
exiled  or  in  prison — formed  the 
picture  of  Spain.  In  addition  to 
these  misfortunes,  the  contest  with 
the  revolted  American  colonies 
w«i  still  kept  up,  although,  in  or- 
der to  equip  the  puny  squadrons 
which  were  sent  out,  the  people 
were  oppressed  with  still  heavier 
taxation. 

The  war  tn  South  America  was 
so  hopeless,  and  the  troops  sent 
thither  were  exposed  to  such  hard- 
ships, that  at  length  it  was  found 
impossible  to  send  the  necessary 
ftinforcements.  Troops,  indeed, 
were  marched  to  Cadiz  to  be  em- 
barked, but  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance they  had  refused,  and  the 
government  was  too  weak  to  com- 
pel lhem«  A  circumstance  of  this 
kind  was  the  immediate  occasion 
of  a  revolution  in  Spain :  a  large 
body  of  troops  about  to  embark 
refused,  intrenched  themselves  in 
the  Isla  de  Leon,  and  besieged 
Cadiz.  An  army  was  sent  against 
them ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that 
the  troops  in  general,  and  indeed 
the  great  body  of  the  nation,  were 
inclined  to  support  the  revolted 
troops,  and  to  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity of  compelling  Ferdinand  to 
grant  the  long  promised  constitu- 
tion. That  monarch,  deserted  by 
hi»  troopii,  and  generally  by  all  the 
leading  men  in  the  kingdom,  was 
at  length  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  by  accepting 
the  constitution  of  the  Cortes  as 
ithadbeenpromulgiited  inthe'year 
1812.    Oir  the  7St  of  March  he 


issued  the  folIowing^  proclama- 
tion: 

**  His  excellency  the  marquis  of 
Mataflorida,  secretary  of  state,  and 
minister  of  justice,  has  communi- 
cated to  his  excellency  the  duke 
de  Plnfanudo,  president  of  the 
supreme  council  of  Castile,  the 
following  royal  decree. 

"  His  excellency  the  king,  our 
lord,  has  deigned  to  communicate 
to  me,  on  the  6thy  the  following 
decree  :— 

•*  *  My  royal  council  of  state 
having  made  known  to  me  how 
much  the  convocation  of  the 
Cortes  would  tend  to  the  welfare 
of  the  monarchy  ;  in  conforming 
to  their  advice,  because  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  fundamental 
laws  which  I  have  sworn  to  ob- 
serve, I  will  that  the  Cortes  be  im- 
mediately convened.  To  this  end 
the  council  will  take  the  most  suit^^ 
able  measures  that  my  desire 
should  be  fulfilled,  and  that  the 
legitimate  representatives  of  the 
people  should  be  heard,  they  being 
duly  invested  according  to  tlie 
laws  with  the  necessary  powers* 
By  this  means  every  thing  that  the 
public  weal  requires  will  be  pro- 
cured ;  they  must  be  convinced 
that  they  will  find  me  ready  to  at- 
tend to  every  thing  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  state  and  the  happi- 
ness of  my  people,  who  have  given 
me  so  many  proofs  of  their  loyal- 
ty, may  demand.  In  the  further- 
ance of  this  object,  the  council  will 
submit  to  me  all  the  doubts  which 
can  present  themselves.  That  there 
may  not  be  the  least  difficulty  or 
delay,  1  communicate  to  you  the 
present  order,  that  you  may  see  it 
duly  executed.' 

**  1  apprize  you  of  the  express 

order  ot  his  majesty,  in  order  that 

the  council  may  conform  to  it,  and 
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that  without  the  least  delay  they 
may  take  the  necessary  measures 
for  realising  tlie  beneficent  inten- 
tions of  his  majesty. 

*'  God  preserve  you  many  vears- 
«  The  Palace,  March  6,  1820." 

This  concession  was  not  consi- 
dered suflicient,  and  the  placards 
in  Madrid,  which  announced  it, 
were  indignantly  torn  down  by 
the  populace^  The  constitution,  as 
proclaimed  by  the  Cortes  itself,  in 
1812,  was  loudly  demanded  ;  and 
the  king,  perceiving  that  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  resist  the  general 
cry  for  its  adoption,  put  forth  on 
the  next  day  the  following  decla* 
ration  : — - 

The  king,  our  lord,  has  deigned 
t6  address  to  his  secretaries  of  all 
the  departments  the  following 
royal  decree  :— 

"  To  avoid  the  delays  which 
might  take  place  in  consequence 
of  the  uncertainties  which  the  exe- 
cution of  my  decree  for  the  imme. 
diate  convening  of  the  Cortes  may 
experience  in  council,  and  the 
public  will  being  generally  p:o- 
pounced,  1  have  decided  upon 
swearing  to  the  constitution  pro- 
mulgated by  the  general  and  ex- 
traordinary Cortes  in  the  year 
1812. 

.  "  I  apprize  you  of,  and  you 
will  hasten  to  publisl?,  the  present, 
signed  by  my  royal  hand. 

«  The  Palace,  March  7, 1820." 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the 
principal  articles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  will  show  the  extent  of 
power  whif  h  it  left  to  the  king  : 

Art.  2.  The  Spanish  nation  is 
free  and  independent,  and  b  not, 
nor  can  be,  the  patrimony  of  any 
person  or  family. 

S.  The  sovereignty  resides  es- 
sentially in  the  nation,  and  the 
right  of  enacting  its  fundamental 


laws  belongs  exclusively  to  it  by 
this  same  principle. 

27.  The  Cortes  consisu  in  the 
union  of  all  the  deputies  that  re- 
present the  nation,  nominated  by 
the  citizens,  in  manner  as  herein* 
after  stated.     - 

28.  The  basis  of  national  repre- 
sentation is  the  population. 

31.  For  every  70,000  souls  there 
shall  be  one<Jeputy  to  the  Cortes  j 
any  odd  number  exceeding  35,O00 
shall  name  a  deputy  for  them- 
selves. St.  Domingo  names  a  de* 
puty  ;  and  the  ultra  marine  po- 
pulation, viz.  that  of  North  and 
South  America,  elects  deputies  in 
the  same  proportion  as  that  of  Old 
Spain. 

104%  The  Cortes  to  assemble 
every  year  in  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  with  power  (by  Art. 
105.)  to  remove  to  any  place  not 
more  distant  from  Madrid  than 
12  leagues. 

108.  The  session  to  begin  on 
the  1st  of  March,  and  continue 
tliree  months. 

109.  The  deputies  shnll  be  re« 
newed  entirely  every  two  years. 

110.  A  member  is  not  eligible 
to  two  successive  parliaments. 

117.  The  deputies  swear  to  pre- 
serve the  Roman  catholic  TelI|^ion» 
to  protect  the  political  constitu* 
tion,  and  to  conduct  themselves 
faithfully  to  the  nation.  N.B.^ — All 
reference  to  the  king  is  omitted  in 
this  oath. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Cortes  are— 

1.  To  propose  and  decree  the 
lawj^  and  to  interpret  and  alter 
tliem  on  necessary  occasions. 

2.  To  uke  an  oath  to  the  king^ 
to  the  prince  of  Astnrias,  and  to 
the  regency,  as  is  pointed  out  ia 
their  places. 

S.   To  determine  any  doubt  of 
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fact  or  right  that  may  occur  in  or- 
der of  the  succession  to  the  crown. 
4.  To  elect  a  regency  or  regent 
of  the  kingdom,  when  the  consti- 
tution requires  it,  and  to  point  out 
the  limits  within  which  the  regency 
or  the  regent  must  exercise  the 
royal  authority. 

6.  To  nominate  a  guardian  to 
the  king  minor,  when  the  consti- 
tution requires  it, 

7.  To  approve,  previous  to  ra- 
tificatipn,  the  treaties  of  offensive 
alliance,  of  subsidies,  and  the  par- 
ticulars of  commerce. 

8.  To  permit  or  refuse  the  ad- 
mission of  foreign  troops  into  the 
kingdom, 

9.  To  decree  the  creation  and 
suppression  of  offices  in  the  tri- 
bunals established  by  the  constitu* 
tion,  and  also  the  creation  or  abo- 
lition of  public  offices. 

10.  To  fix  every  year,  on  the 
proposal  of  the  kin|^,  the  land  and 
sea  forces,  determining  the  esta- 
blishment in  time  of  peace,  and  its 
augmentation  in  time  of  war. 

11.  To  issue  ordinances  to  the 
army,  tlie  fleet,  and  to  the  national 
xniliiia,  in  all  their  branches. 

12.  To  fix  the  expenses  of  the 
public  administration. 

IS,  To  establish  annually  the 
taxes* 

1 9.  To  determine  the  value,  the 
weight,  the  standard,  the  figure, 
and  description  of  money. 

22.  To  establish  a  general  plan 
of  public  instruction  in  the  wliole 
monarchy,  and  approve  tliat  which 
is  intended  for  the  education  of  the 
prince  of  Asturias. 

24.  To  protect  the  political  li- 
berty of  the  press* 

25.  To  render  real  and  ef- 
fective the  responsibility  of  the 
secretaries  of  state,  and  other  per- 
^ns  in  public  employ. . 


26.  Lastly,  it  belongs  to  the 
Cortes  to  grant  or  refuse  its  con- 
simt  in  all  those  cases  and  acts 
which  the  constitution  points  out 
as  necessary. 

The  king  enjoys  the  following 
powers  under  art.  171* 

He  watches  over  the  prompt  and 
perfect  administration  of  justice 
tliroughodt  die  kingdom  ;  de- 
clares war  and  ratifies  peace,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Cortes  ; 
nominates  magistrates;  presents  to 
ecclesiastical  dignities;  is  the  foun- 
tain of  honour ;  has  the  command 
of  the  army  both  by  sea  and  land  ; 
regulates  all  diplomatic  and  com- 
mercial relations  with  other  states ; 
appoints  ambassadors,  ministers,* 
and  consuls ;  can  pardon  crimv- 
nals,  except  in  certain  cases ;  pnv 
poses  to  the  Cortes  such  projects 
of  laws  as  he  may  think  nece»> 
sary,  but  it  is  for  the  Cortes  to  de» 
liberate  or  not  upon  such  propo- 
sitions :  has  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing ministeri'-.  *The  king  cannot, 
under  any  pretence,  prevent  the 
convocation  of  the  Cortes ;  nor 
when  assembred  can  he  suspend 
or  dissolve  them,  nor  in  any  man- 
ner interfere  with  their  sittings  or 
deliberations ;  and  all  persons  who 
sliall  advise  him  to  act  contrary  to 
this  article  shall  be  deemed  traitors 
to  thejcountry.  The  king  cannot 
leave  the  kinc^dom  without  the 
consent  of  the  Cortes ;  nor  can  he, 
without  their  consent,  form  any  of- 
fensive treaty;  nor  private  treaty 
of  commerce  with  any  foreign 
power ;  nor  furnish  subsidies  to  a 
foreign  power ;  nor  impose  any 
taxes  or  duties ;  nor  can  he  of  his' 
own  audioriiy  deprive  any  indivi^ 
dual  of  personal  liberty,  or  of  pro- 
perty, without  due  course  of  law. 
Before  he  contracts  marri?ge,  he 
shall  communicate  his  intention  to 
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the  cortes,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining their  consent,  without 
which  he  shall  he  eoruidgred  to  havf 
4ihdicated  his  throng, — Should  a  law 
have  passed  the  cortes,  and  fail  on 
three  successive  applications  to  obr 
tain  the  royal  consent ;  on  the  third 
Refusal,  the  sanction  of  the  king 
shall  be  supposed  to  have  been  ob* 
tained,  and  the  law  shall  be  in  full 
ibrce.  A  permanent  committee 
ss  to  be  nominated  before  the  close 
pf  each  session,  and  to  continue 
sitting  in  vigilant  attention  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  government, 
until  the  next  assembly  of  the 
fortes.  This  committee  has  the 
prerogative  of  summoning  an  ex- 
traordinary meeting  of  the  cones, 
irhen  the  crown  shall  become  va- 
cant, or  the  king  incompetent, 
or  when  his  majesty  may  be  desi- 
rous of  convoking  them. 

These  are  the  principal  points 
in  the  constitution,  from  which  it 
Is  evident  that  the  power  of  the 
crown  exists  at  the  discretion  of 
the  cortes.  The  royal  authority 
|s  more  restricted  by  the  terms  of 
this  constitution  than  it  is  ia  any 
other  country  in  Europe. 

The  electoral  assemblies  of  pa- 
rishes, districts,  and  provinces,  were 
immediately  summoned  through- 
put the  kingdom ;  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  constitution,  a  month 
must  elapse  between  each  meeting. 
.  Thus  was  brought  about,  in  a 
quiet  and  peaceableway. a  complete 
revolution  in  Spain.  Tne  only  ca- 
lamitous event  by  which  its  com- 
mencement was  stained,  occurred 
at  C^iz.  Pn  the  1 0th  of  March, 
^hile  the  inhabitants  of  this  city 
were  celebrating  the  glorious  trir 
vmph  which  they,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  Spain,  had  achieved, 
|hey  were  attacked  by  some  of  the 
froopskf  an^  a  dreadful  massacre 


took  place.  The  real  causes  of  this 
massacre  have  not  been  fully  ex? 
plained,  nor  has  full  justice  been 
done  to  the  perpetrators  of  it.  Thft 
number  of  deaths  in  the  square  of 
St.  Antonio,  where  the  massacre 
took  place,  is  stated  to  have  been 
436, 

On  the  26th  of  March,  the  king, 
in  order  to  pacify  the  nation,  issued 
a  decree,  declaring  that  every  nar 
tive  o£  Spain,  who  shall  refuse  to 
swear  fealty  to  the  political  consti- 
tution of  the  monarchy,  or  ^ho 
shall  do  so  conditionally  by  making 
protests,  reservations,  indications, 
contrary  to  its  spirit,  is  unworthy 
of  being  considered  a  Spaniard  : 
that  he  is  by  such  act  deprived  oi 
all  honours,  ranks,  emoluments, 
and  prerogatives  which  emanate 
from  the  civil  power,  and  that  he 
be  banished  the  territory  of  the 
monarch }  and  if  he  be  an  eccle- 
siastic, he  shall,  in  addition,  forfeit 
bis  benefices  attached  to  that  order. 
On  the  9th  of  July  the  cortes 
first  met,  when  Don  Jfoseph  Espiga^ 
archbishop  elect  of  Seville,  as  their 
president,  addressed  the  king  in 
the  following  speech : 

f«  The  cortes,  at  a  less  enlightT 
ened  period,  but  of  great  and  sub- 
lime virti^es,  preserved  the  fuiKla- 
mental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  the 
glory  and  splendour  of  uie  throne, 
and  the  national  prosperity;  but 
that  wise  institution,  which  united 
the  king  and  the  nation  by  the 
great  and  noble  sentiments  of  af- 
fection and  loyalty,  gradually  de» 
dined,  fell  at  last  into  oblivion,  and 
the  nation  became  thetheatre  ofam- 
bition,and  the  kingan instrument  of 
bad  passions.  But  the  day  of  your 
majesty's  birth  was  theauroraof  the 
testoratton  of  Spain ;  and  more 
than  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants 
view  in  their  young  prince  the 
wordif 
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vrotthy  successor  of  St.Fetdtnand. 
They  were  congratulating  them- 
idves  with  these  flattering  hopes, 
when,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
sacrilegious  project  of  extinguish^ 
in^  your  sacred  rights  was  con- 
ceived in  the  bosom  of  the  nation » 
a  vile  impostor  perfidiously  intro- 
duced his  hostile  legions,  and  wrest- 
ed  from  the  arms  of  the  faithful 
Spaniards  their  beloved  monarch, 
at  the  very  moment  when  ht  had 
just  been  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Jiis  ^orious  proeenitors.  The 
Spanish  lion  was  then  roused,  and 
a  general  and  uniform  cry  gave 
spirit  and  vigour  to  the  valorous 
8on&  of  Pelayo;  and  while  the 
brave  warriors  advanced  with  their 
breasts  of  bronze,  and  expelled 
the  tyrant's  hosts  from  their  native 
land,  the  fathers  of  the  country, 
who  had  been  called  upon  by  the 
general  ^oice  of  the  provinces,  re- 
established the  constitution  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  which,  by  so- 
lemnly declaring  the  person  of  the 
lung  sacred  and  ii^iolable,  has 
more  firmly  fixed  the  crown  on 
your  majesty's  royal  head,  has  se- 
cured you  against  the  artifices  of 
any  favourite,  and  thus  enables 
jrour  majesty  to  act  more  freely  for 
the  benefit  of  your  people  and  the 
welfare  of  the  state. 

«  The  worthy  sons  of  the  coun- 
try conceived  that  they  could  not 
make  a  better  return  to  the  confi- 
detkce  with  which  the  provinces 
honoured  them,  nor  ofer  to  their 
ktog  a  more  acceptable  tribute, 
Aan  to  consolidate  a  vacillating 
throne,  by  placing  it  on  the  broad 
Insis  of  fundamental  law,  which 
being  the  legacy  of  our  ancestors, 
and  the  expression  of  wisdom,  jus- 
tice, and  the  public  will,  closed  the 
door  equally  against  vile  flattery 
9iid  unjust  aggression*    It  secured 


the  administration  of  justice,  esta- 
blished- a  just  system  of  public  eco- 
nomy, and  sanctioned  the  respect, 
obedience,  and  veneration  due  to 
the  laws  and  the  royal  authority. 
Thus  felt  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  in  Cadiz.  I  saw  them,  sire, 
send  up  deep  sighs  to  heaven  for 
the  cruel  captivity  of  their  king ; 
I  ^w  them,  like  orphans,  shedding 
tears  of  sorrow  and  anguish,  and, 
humbled  before  the  Lamb  of  God, 
praying  for  the  return  of  so  amia- 
ble a  father  to  his  numerous  and 
disconsolate  family.  I  saw  them, 
overwhelmed  with  joy  and'delight, 
give  vent  to  their  oppressed  hearts 
when  they  learned  that  the  Al- 
mighty had  listened  to  their  fer- 
vent supplications,  and  that  the  tu- 
telary angel  of  Spain  had  descend- 
ed to  break  the  chains' imposed  by 
tyranny.  Such  were  their  ^ene- 
rous  sentiments  when  sordid  mter- 
est,  crafty  ambition,  atrocious  ca- 
lumny, and  insatiable  vengeance, 
after  meditating  in  obscurity  their 
detestable  plots,  dared  to  approach 
the  throne,  and  sacrilegiously  pro- 
fane the  sanctuary  of  majesty.  But, 
sire,  let  us  spread  a  veil  over  those 
melancholy  proofsof  human  weak- 
ness* 

"  At  length  the  happy  day  ar- 
rived when  a  bright  star  arose  on 
the  Spanish  horizon,  which  dissi- 
pated the  thick  clouds  formed  by 
mtrigue  and  malevolence,  and  sa- 
cred truth  shone  forth  widi  a  bril- 
liancy which  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  some,  the  respect  of  others, 
the  confusion  of  many,  and  the 
conviction  of  all.  Happy  Spain 
again  sees  assembled  those  cortes 
which  rendered  the  reigns  of 
her  Alphonsos  and  her  Ferdi- 
nands so  glorious ;  and  the  most 
virtuous  of  nations — forgetting 
wrongs,  pardoning  injuries— is 
2  5  4  solely 
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solely  employed  in  re-establishing 
a  constitutional  government*   in 
preserving  the  purity  of  her  holy 
religion,  and  in  giving  testimonies 
of  gratitude  and  veneration  to  her 
king,  now  seated  on  his  august 
throne  amidst  the  national  congress, 
after  having  taken  a  solemn  oath, 
by  which  he  is  made  greater  than 
the  son  of  Philip  was  by  the  con- 
quest of  oriental  kingdoms.     O 
magnanimous  king !  the  noble  and ' 
loyal' Spaniards. are  sensible  of  the 
numerous  evils  from  which  you 
have  saved  them  by  this  generous 
act,  by  which  the  genius  of  evil, 
prepared  to  light  up  the  flame  of 
discord  among  us,  is  crushed.  All 
hope  that  every  pernicious  germ 
will  be  .extinguished,  and  that  eter- 
nal peace  and  concord  will  take 
root  in  their  stead.    Let  the  fears, 
jealousies,  and  distrusts,  which  cri* 
niinal  souls  have  excited  in  the 
beart  of  the  best  of  kings,  forever 
disappear;  and  all  unite  in  sur- 
xounding  the  throne  with  that  fra- 
ternal alliance  which  secures  or- 
der,   produces  plenty,  maintains 
justice,  and  preserves  peace.    And 
permit  me,  siie,  the  faithful  organ 
of  this  congress,  and  of  the  nation 
it  represents,  to  present  to  you  the 
due  homage  of  its  fidelity,  and  of 
the     honourable    sentiments   by 
which  it  is  animated, 

<<  As  our  illustrious  ancestors 
always  were  the  firmest  support 
of  the  throne  and  of  tlie  mo- 
narch, so  tlie  same  Spain,  always 
ready  to  give  brilliant  testimonies 
of  loyalty  and  love  to  her  kings, 
solemnly  promises  you  that  her 
sons,  who  have  displayed  in  war 
more  sanguinary  examples  of  fi- 
delity than  were  known  to  past 
generations,  will  make  sacrifices 
WOT  thy  of  Spanish  heroes,  and  the 
admiration  of  future  ages." 


His  majesty  replied  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  :-^ 

*<  I  accept  the  expressions  and 
sentiments  of  love  and  loyalty 
which  the  cortes  manifests  towards 
me  through  the  organ  of  its  pre- 
sident ;  and  I  hope,  through  its 
assistance,  to  see  the  nation  I  have 
the  glory  to  govern  free  and 
happy." 

Immediately  after  his  maiesty 
read  "with  a  clear  voice  the  fwlow- 
ing  speech  :— 

"  Gentlemen  and  deputies, 
'<  At  length  has  arrived  theday> 
the  object  of  my  ardent  wishes,  on 
which  I  see  myself  surrounded  by 
the  representatives  of  the  heroic 
and  generous  Spanish  nation,  and 
in  which  a  solemn  oath  has  com- 
pletely identified  my.  interests 
and  those  of  my  family  with  the 
interests  of  my  people. 

"  When  excess  of  evils  produ- 
ced the  clear  manifestation  of  the 
voice  of  the  nation,  formerly  ob- 
scured by  lamentable  ctrcuro- 
stances  which  ought  to  be  erased 
from  our  memories,  I  immediate- 
ly determined  to  embrace  the  de* 
sired  system,  and  to  take  the  oath 
to  the  political  constitution  of  the 
monarchy  sanctioned  by  the  gene- 
ral  and  extraordinary  cortes  m  the 
year  1812.  Then  did  the  crown 
as  well  as  the  nation  receive  its  le- 
gitimate rights,  my  resolution  be- 
mg  no  less  spontaneous  and  free 
than  conformable  to  my  own  in- 
terests and  those  of  the  Spanish 
people,  whose  happiness  has  never 
ceased  to  be  the  object  of  my  sin* 
cerest  wishes.  My  heart  thus  in- 
dissolubly  united  with  the  hearts 
of  my  subjects,  who  are  also  my 
children,  the  future  presents  to  me 
only  agreeable  images  of  confi- 
dence, love,  and  prosperity. 
««With  what  satisfaction  roust 
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^e  grand  spectacle  be  nroiitem* 
platedy  hitherto  unexampled  in  his* 
tory,  of  a  magnanimous  nation, 
which  has  passed  from  one  politi- 
cal state  to  another  i^ithout  con* 
vulsion  or  violence,  subjecting  her 
enthusiasm  to  the  guidance  ot  rea- 
son, under  circumstances  which 
have  covered  with  mourning,  and 
inundated  with  tears,'  other  less 
fortunate  countries  1 

•*  The  general  attention  of  Eu* 
rope  is  now  directed  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  congress  which 
represents  this  highly-favoured  na- 
tion. From  it  are  expected  prudent 
indulgence  for  the  past,  and  en- 
lightened firmness  for  the  future, 
and  that,  at  the  moment  which 
confirms  the  happiness  of  the  pre- 
sent and  succeeding  generations; 
the  errors  of  the  preceding  epoch 
may  be  buried  in  oblivion.     It  is 
also  hoped  that  multiplied  exam- 
ples will  be  displayed  of  justice, 
beneficence,  and  generosity — vir- 
tues which  always  distinguished 
Spaiiiards-^which  the  constitution 
recommends — and  which,  having 
been  religiously  observed  during 
the  eflFervescence  among  the  peo- 
ple, ought  to  be  still  more  strictly 
practised  in  the  congress  of  their 
representatives,  invested  with  the 
circumspect  and  tranquil  character 
of  legislators. 

"  It  is*  now  time  to  undertake 
the  examination  of  the  state  of  the 
nation,  and  to  commence  those 
labours  'indispensable  for  the  ap- 
plication of  remedies  suitable  to 
the  evils  produced  by  ancient 
causes,  and  augmented  both  by 
the  invasion  of  the  enemy,  and  by 
the  erroneous  system  of  the  suc- 
ceeding period. 

**  The  account  of  the  public  re- 
venue, which  the  secretary  of 
itate  to  whom  that  department 


belongs  will  present,  will  show 
its  diminution  and  embarrassment, 
and  will  excite  the  zeal  of  the 
Cortes  to  seek  and  select,  among 
the  resources  still  possessed  by  the 
nation,  those  best  suited  for  meet- 
ing  the  engagements  and  indis- 
pensable charges  of  the  state.  This 
inquiry  will  serve  more  and  more 
to  confirm  the  opinion,  that  it  is 
essential  and  urgent  to  establish 
public  credit  on  the  immutable 
basis  of  justice  and  good  faith, 
and  the  scrupulous  observance 
and  fulfilment  of  all  arrangements 
which  give  satisfaction  and  tran^ 
quillity  to  creditors  and  capital- 
ists, native  and  foreign,  and  re- 
lief to  the  treasury,  f  fulfill  one 
of  the  most  sacred  duties  which 
the  royal  dignity  and  love  of  my 
people  impose  on  me,  in  earnestly 
recommending  this  important  ob- 
ject to  the  sehous  consideration  of 
the  Cortes, 

«  The  administration  of  justice, 
without  which  no  society  can  exist, 
has  hitherto  depended  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  honour  and  pro- 
bity of  the  judges;  but,  now  made 
subject  to  known  and  established 
principles,  it  afibrds  to  the  citizens 
new  and  stronger  grounds  of  se- 
curity ;  and  still  greater  improve- 
ments are  to  be'  expected  when 
our  codes,  carefully  improved, 
shall  attain  that  simplicity  and 
perfection  which  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live  are  capable  of  giving. 

'*  In  the  interior  administration 
difficulties  are  experienced  which 
proceed  from  old  abuses,  aggra- 
vated during  these  latter  times. 
The  persevering  application  of 
the  government,  and  the  zeal 
with  which  its  agents,  and  the 
provincial  -authorities,  labour  to 
establish  tlie  simple  and  beneficent 
municipal 
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nmnicipad  system  adopted  by  the  ^ 
constitution,  are  lessening  the  ob- 
stacles* and  will,  in  time,  perfect 
Si  department  of  the  state  which 
has  an  essential  influence  over  the 
public  welfare  and  prosperity, 

'*  The  army  and  the  navy  call 
more  particularly  for  my  attention 
and  solicitude.  It  will  be  one  of 
my  first  cares  to  promote  their  or- 
ganization, and  establish  them  in 
3ie  manner  most  convenient  for 
the  nation,  combining,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  advantages  of  forces 
so  important  with  that  ecpnomy 
which  is  indispensable,  and  rely- 
ing on  the  patriotism  and  good 
will  of  the  people  and  the  wi^om 
Vf  their  representatives,  to  whom 
I  shall  always  have  recourse  with 
entire  confidence. 

**  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
re-establishment  of  the  constitu- 
tional system,  and  the  flattering 
prospect  which  that  event  presents 
tor  tiie  future^  may,  by  removing 
the  pretexts  of  which  malignity 
has  been  able  to  take  advantage 
in  the  ultra-marine  provinces, 
smooth  th^  path  to  the  pacification 
of  those  which  are  in  a  state  of 
agitation  or  disturbance,  and  ren- 
der unnecessary  tlie  employment 
of  any  other  means.  The  exam- 
ples of  moderation  and  the  love  of 
order  given  by  peninsular  Spain, 
the  just  pride  belonging  to  so 
worthy  and  generous  a  nation, 
and  the  wise  laws  which  are  pro- 
mulgated conformable  to  the  con- 
stitution, will  contribute  to  this 
objectj»  to  the  oblivion  of  past  evils, 
and  will  draw  closer  all  Spaniards 
around  my  throne — ^sacrificing  to 
the  love  of  their  common  country 
all  the  recollections  which  might 
break  or  weaken  those  fraternal 
ties  by  wh>pb  they  ought  to  be 
unifeedf 


<<  In  our  relations  with  foreign 
countries  the  most  perfect  harmo- 
ny in  general  prevails,  with  the 
exception  of  sQme  few  differences, 
which,  though  they  have  not  dis- 
turbed the  existing  peace,  have 
given  rise  to  discussions  which 
cannot  be  terminated  without  the 
concurrence  and  intervention  of 
the  Cortes  of  the  kingdom.  Such 
are  the  differences  pending  with 
the  United  States  ot  America  re- 
specting the  Floridas,  and  the 
marking  out  the  boundaries  of 
Louisiana.  Contests  likewise  exist, 
occasioned  by  the  occupation  of 
Monte  Video,  and  other  Spanish 
possessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Plata;  but,  though  a  com- 
plication of  various  circumstances 
has  hitherto  prevented  the  adjust- 
ment of  these  differences,  I  nope 
that  the  justice  and  moderation  of 
the  principles  which  guide  our  di- 
plomatic operations,  will  produce 
a  result  suitable  to  die  nation,  and 
conformable  to  the  pacific  system, 
the  preservation  of  which  is  now 
the  general  and  decided  maxim  of 
European  policy.  The  regency 
of  Algiers  has  given  indications  of 
a  wish  to  renew  its  old  system  of 
restlessness  and  aggression.  To 
avoid  the  consequences  which  may 
arise  from  this  w^nt  of  respect  to 
existing  stipulations,  the  defensive 
treaty  entered  into  in  the  year 
1816  with  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands stipulated  the  union  of  the 
respective  maritime  forces  in  the 
Mediterranean,  destined  to  main- 
tain and  secure  the  freedom  of  na- 
vigation and  commerce, 

**  Thus,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  die 
Coites  to  consolidate  general  hapr 
piness  through  the  medium  of 
wise  and  just  lawsf  and  thereby 
to  protect  religion,  the  rights  oif 
tihe  ^rown  ^d  of  Uie  citizens ;  so 
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;^  it  belongs  to  my  office  to 
watch  over  the  execution  and  ful- 
^Iment  of  those  laivs,  and  especU 
Ally  of  the  fundamenul  law  of  the 
monaTchy»  in  which  the  hopes  and 
wishes  of  the  Spanish  people  are 
centred.  This  will  be  mj  most 
grateful  and  most  constant  duty. 
To  the  establishment,  and  to  the 
pntire  and  inviolable  preservation 
p£  the  constitution,  the  power 
which  that  constitution  grants  to 
the  royal  authority  will  be  devoted, 
and  in  that  will  also  consist  my 
duty,  my  delight,  and  glory.  To 
fulfill  and  bring  to  peiTCCtion  this 
great  and  salutary  enterprise,  af- 
ter humbly  imploring  the  aid  and 
fiidance  of  the  author  of  all  good, 
require  the  active  cooperation 
of  the  Cortes,  whose  zeal,  intelli- 
gence^  patriotism,  and  love  to  my 
royal  person,  lead  me  to  hope 
^at  they  will  coucur  in  all  tne 
necessary  measures  for  the  attain- 
ment of  such  important  ends,  thus 
justifying  the  confidence  of  the 
heroic  nation  by  which  they  have 
been  elected." 

The  president  replied :-« 
**  The  Cortes  have  heard  with 
singular  satisfaction  the  wise  ad- 
dress in  which  your  majesty  has 
expressed  your  noble  and  gene- 
rous sentiments  and  described  the 
state  of  the  nation.    The  Cortes 
presents  to  your  majesty  its  most 
respectful  thanks  for  tht  ardent 
^ead  with  which  you  promote  the 
general  prosperity,  and  promises 
to  co-operate  with  your  majesty's 
intelligence,  and  to  contribute  by 
fM.  possible  means  to  the  attain- 
inent  of  the  important  objects  for 
which  it  h^s  been  convoked.'* 
.    It  was  supposed  that  the  chief 
flifficulty  in  the  way  of  the  recep- 
tion of  the  constitution,  by  the 
fpjiss  pf  t|ie  people)  woiUd  ^rise 


from  the  influence  of  the  priests 
over  them.    This,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  i 
the  new  government  fdt    itself 
strong  enough  to  abolish  the  In- 
quisition^ to  establish  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  and   even  to  abo* 
lish  the  monasteries,  and  to  make  , 
use  of  ecclesiasticad  property  to 
relieve  the  finances  of  the  country. 
Embarrassed  and  impoverished 
as  Spain  had  been  for  a  great 
length  of  time^  it  was  not, to  be 
expected  that  the  exertions  of  the 
ablest  and    most  patriotic   men 
could  estsily  extricate  her  from  her 
difficulties.  To  this  end,  however, 
the  Cortes  and  the  ministers  seem 
to  be  directing  their  efforts  ;  and 
thoueh   the    conduct    of   Ferdi- 
nanahas  more  than  once  excited 
the  apprehensions  of  his  subjects, 
yet  his  fears,  if  not  his  good  sense 
and  his  principles,  have  brought 
him  back  to  the  safest  conduct 
for  himself,  as  well  as  the  best  for 
the  nation.  Spain  therefore  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1820  may  be 
considered  as  gradually  working 
out  for  herself  more  liberty,  pro- 
sperity and  happiness,  than  she 
ever  enjoyed  in  any  former  period* 
That  Spain  required  regenera» 
tion  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
state,  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  following  abstract  of  the  cx^ 
poii  of  its  situation  presented  to 
the  Cortes. 

Foreign. — ^The  minister  for  fo- 
reign afiairs  announced  that  the  re- 
lations of  the  nation  with  foreign 
powers  were  perfectly  pacific  and 
amicable, except  with  regard  to  the 
court  of  Portugal  and  the  United 
Sutes.  Wjth  the  former,  he  ob- 
served, some  differences  exist  re« 
specting  the  capture  of  Monte-Vi- 
deo, and  with  the  latter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  treaty  of  the  Floridas; 
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but  the  principles  of  moderation 
and  justice  which  direct  thediplo* 
matic  operations,  give  us  reason  to 
hope  that  these  differences  will  be 
adjusted  honourably  for  Spain^and 
that  they  will  not  alter  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  system  of  peace 
established  in  Europe* 
-  iMtE&iOR* — The  minister  of  the 
interior  gave  a  detail  of  all  the 
branche&of  the  public  administra- 
Uon  connected  with  his  depart ment» 
and  specified  the  means  adopted 
for  its  improvement.  This  depart- 
ment of  government  will  require 
the  longer  time  in  organizing,  as 
every  thing  must  be  regenerated 
conformably  to  the  report  on  the 
political  economy  and  civil  ad- 
ministration of  the  kingdom,  in 
order  to  give  a  new  stimulus  to 
agriculture,  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, and  the  arts,  and  to  pro. 
mote  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
nation. 

Colonial. — ^Theministeroftbe 
colonies,  in  his  expos^  on  the  situa- 
tion of  America,  detailed  among  a 
variety  of  other  topics  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  king  for  the  recon- 
cilement of  subsisting  differences, 
and  the  re-union  of  the  colonies 
to  the  mother  country.  He  dis- 
sipated the  mischievous  rumours 
which  had  been  circulated  of  a 
contemplated  expedition  to  Ame- 
rica, and  explained  what  had  given 
rise  tp  those  false  rumours. 

Justice.— The  report  of  the  mi- 
nister of  justice  embraced  only  the 
Seriod  subsequent  to  die  9th  of 
farchi  of  this  year.  He  gave  an 
account  of  the  decrees  signed  by 
the  king  for  consolidating  the  con- 
stitutional system,  and  causing  the 
laws  to  be  observed— of  the  state  of 
the  royal  courts,  and  other  tribunals 
of  the  country — of  what  has  been 
already  done  for  the  establishment 


of  the  judges  in  the  first  instancey 
conformably  to  the  district  divisions 
adopted  by  the  Cortes.  He  stated 
that  some  ecclesiastic  prebendaries 
have  been  disposed  of  to  recom. 
pense  difierent  individuals  nslnedt 
and  who  had  been  persecuted  on 
account  of  their  adhereiOce  to  the 
constitutional  system*  He  dwelt 
much  on  the  measures  adopted 
Svith  respect  to  the  regular  clergy, 
which  he  represented  as  equally 
advantageous  to  that  body  and 
the  nation,  and  stated  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  preventing  the  in- 
crease of  Jesuit  convents,  by  al- 
lowing only  one  in  towns  which- 
before  had  several^  and  taking 
public  instruction  out  of  their 
hands.  The  minister  finally  de-^ 
fended  the  measures  which  had 
been  adopted  for  securing  the  de« 
puties  who  signed  the  representa- 
tion of  the  year  1 8 1 4,  and  on  whom 
It  is  reserved  for  the  Cortes  to  pro- 
nounce judgement. 

War. — The  report  of  the  mi- 
nister of  war  produced  the  most 
afflicting  impression.  It  appeared 
that  this  department  was  in  the 
most  deplorable  condition;  that  it 
is  indispensably  necessary  imme- 
diately to  effect  a  reform  in  the 
army,  and  to  change  its  organi- 
zation ;  that  the  existing  military 
force,  compri&ing  all  the  arms,  is 
about  53,705  men,  exclusive  of 
the  royal  guard,  and  7,0i^3  caval- 
ry ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
duction of  lO^OOO  officers,  the 
number  retained  was  beyond  all 
proportion  to  the  army ;  that  the 
corps  of  the  royal  guard  was 
greatly  diminished  ;  that  the  want 
of  money,  and  partial  distribu- 
tions  of  pay,  had  reduced  the  offi- 
cers to  the  greatest  privations  i 
that  the  major  part  of  them  had 
remained  for  yt^ars.  on  half-payt 
thoujjl; 
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though  in  active  service ;  that  the 
army  is  in  a  state  of  sliameful  nu- 
"dity  J  that  in  the  cavalry  only  15 
regiments  have  their  clothing  and 
equipments  in  tolerable  condition ; 
that  the  clothing  and  arms  of  the 
infantry  were  not  uniform,  and 
generally  bad ;  that  they  had  only 
«7,000  muskets,  of  which  6,000 
were  unserviceable ;  that  the  ca- 
valry had  10,000  carbines,  and 
that  in  the  pistols  and  swords  there 
was  no  uniformity ;  and  that  the 
saddlery  articles  were  regular  only 
in  seven  regiments. 

The  minister  next  described  tlie 
deplorable  state  of  the  artillery, 
vrhich  was  wholly  destitute  of  ma- 
teriel, and  had  a  supply  of  ammu- 
nition scarcely  sufficient  for  a  sin- 
gle day's  service  in  battle.  The 
militia  corps  raised  in  1818  pre- 
sent a  force  of  33,809  men,  com- 
manded by  140  chiefs;  the  garri* 
sons,  castles,  3cc.,  are  in  the  most 
wretched  condition,  as  well  as  the 
fortresses  on  the  coast.  The  mi- 
litary education  has  not  undergone 
any  change ;  and  the  department 
of  theoretical  and  practical  in- 
struction for  the  military  requires 
no  reformation.  The  retirements 
granted  to  officers  have  produced 
a  saving :  and  the  number  of  in- 
valids is  7»838  men. 

He  then  recapitulated  the  total 
force  of  the  peninsula :  that  of  the 
infantry,  including  the  militia,  he 
stated  to  consist  of  87,779  men ; 
the  cavalry  of  6,338;  and  the 
expense  of  the  whole  army  he 
estimated  at  352,607>000  reals 
(88,151,750  francs). 

He  then  entered  upon  the  de- 
tails-of  the  colonial  establishments. 
The  islands  of  Porto-Rico,  St. 
Domingo,  and  Cuba,  enjoy  pro- 
found tranquillity.  In  Mexico 
there  exist  only  a  few  bands  of  in- 


surgents, which  cannot  occasion 
any  apprehensions;  but  it  is  ne- 
cessary, he  observed,  to  keep  that 
country  on  a  war  footing.  The 
ravages  of  the  revolutions  are  se- 
vercty  felt  in  South  America, 
which  experiences  the  effi>cts  of  a 
war  excited  by  the  ambition  of  fo- 
reigners. Though  it  is  impossible 
to  give  a  correct  statement  of  the 
military  forces  in  these  countries, 
the  minister  announced  that,  since 
1815»  not  less  than  42,177  men 
of  all  arms  h^ve  been  transported 
thither,  of  whom  5,000  are  of  Por- 
to-Rico. 

The  forces  in  the  island  of  Cu- 
ba, including  the  militia,  amount 
to  10,995  men,  and  977  horses ; 
those  in  North  America  to  41,036 
itjfantry  and  cavalry,  who  occupy 
an  extent  of  82,142  square 
leagues.  Lastly,  by  adding  the 
troops  which  ar^  on  other  stations 
of  South  America,  consisting  of 
about  10,178  men,  who  form  the 
garrisons  of  the  Philippines,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  army  in  the 
colonies  amounts  to  96,578  men, 
and  8,419  horses.  The  garrisons 
in  America  ^re  in  the  worst  possi- 
ble state. 

MAaiNE.— The  minister  of  ma- 
rine gave  an  account  in  his  report 
of  the  dilapidated  conctition  to 
which  his  department  had  been 
reduced ;  he  urged  the  necessity 
of  regenerating  this  most  impor- 
tant branch,  and  of  increasing  it 
to  the  highest  possible  pitch,  by 
building  as  many  ships  as  the 
state  ot  the  finances  will  admit. 
He  referred  to  a  proposition  sub- 
mitted to  the  former  Cortes,  to  in- 
crease the  navy  to  20  ships  qf  the 
line,  20  frigates,  18  corvettes,  26 
brigantines,  and  18  sloops  of  wan 

FiNANCR.— The  minister  of  die 

finances  entered  into  a  long  and 
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complicated  statement.    He  ren« 
dered  an  account  of  the  state  of 
the  treasury  on  the  9th  of  March, 
explained  tJie  available  resources, 
and  pointed    out    a    practicable 
mode  of  supplying  the  deficiencies. 
He  proposed  some  modification 
of  the  dotations  to  the  royal  fa- 
mily, and  solicited  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Cortes  to  a  loan  of 
40,00(HOOO  opened  by  the  king, 
and  towards  which  only  5,000,000 
had  been  subscribed.     He  descri- 
bed the  wretched  state  of  the  fi- 
nances, indicated  the  mode  of  im- 
proving the  system,  and  the  difii- 
culties  opposed  to  a  reformation. 
He  specified  the  abuses — and  one 
of  the  principal,  the  taxes  imposed 
as  merely  provisional,  and  which 
were  never  suppressed  in  Spain. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  consulting 
the  opinions  and  the  abilities  of 
the  people  before  thev  should  be 
subjected  to  a  new  plan  of  taxa- 
tion.     He  explained  the  causes 
which  were  opposed  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  direct  contributions, 
and  mentioned  the  indisposition  of 
the  clergy,  the  nobilityr  and  per- 
sons in  office,  to  contribute  their 
proportions,  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal    impediments.       He     de- 
monstrated   the    necessity  of    a 
reform,   and   to    give    publicity 
to  every  thing  connected  with  the 
finances*    The  minister  concluded' 
his  report  by  pointing  out  the  in- 
accuracy and  the  inutility  of  cus- 
tom-house codes;    the  injurious 
and  mischievous  tendency  of  the 
prohibitory  laws :  he  proposed  the 
union  of  the  department  of  the 
posts  to  that  of  tne  finances,  and 
reprobated  the  absurdity  of  the 
penal  laws  with  regard  to  the  sy- 
stem of  finance. 

With  respect  to  the  finances,  the 
committee  of  finance  reported  to 


the  Cortes  that  the  extreme  penu- 
ry of  the  public  treasury  had  giv- 
en occasion  to  the  suggestion  of 
many  plans  for  affording  immedi^ 
ate  relief.  They  had  particularly 
noticed  a  plan  of  colonel  don  Juan 
dd  Castillo,  who  proposed  to  coin 
copper-money  to  the  'amount  of 
3,200,000,000  of  reals,  A  long 
discussion  arose  upon  this  plan, 
which  waseventuallyrejectedasun- 
constitutional  and  impracticable. 
The  Cortes,  however,  approved 
of  another  project  of  the  commit- 
tee of  finance  for  establishing  en- 
trep6ts  in  severalports  of  ^ia 
and  America.  There  are  to  be 
eight  of  the  first  class  in  Spain  y 
viz.  at  Bilboa,  Santander,  Corun* 
na,  Cadiz,  Malaga,  Alicant,  Tar-* 
ragona,  and  Barcelona  ;  seventeen 
in  America  ;  and  one  in  the  Pbi« 
Hppine  islands,  at  Manilla. 

There  are  to  be  in  Spain,  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  seven  ports  oien* 
trep^  of  the  second  class,  and  eigh* 
teen  in  America. 

The  budget  for  the  financial 
year,  which  commenced  on  the  1st 
of  July  last,  was  definitively  fixed 
as  follows :—  R&ds* 

The  king's  house- 
hold       .  .    45,090,000 
Ministry  for  foreign 

affairs  .        .     12,000,000 

The  interior  .      8,410,375 

The  colonies    .       .       1,368,2S5 
Justice        .  :     11,131,110 

Finance        .  •  173,351,669 

War  .  .  855,450,915 

Marine        .  .    96,000,000 

Total        .  •  702,802,304 

The  total  revenues  .  530,394,271 

Deficit        .  .  172,408,033 

The  definitive  or^^zation  of 

the  army,  as  sanctioned  by  the 

king  was  as  follows. 

*  In 
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•    In  time  of  peace'  it  shall  consist 

of  66  fi^  men,  viz. 

• 

Infantry 

48,858 

Cavalry 

.     -  12,*75 

Artillery 

5,000 

Sappers 

1,000 

Total 


In  a  period  of  war  the  military 
force  shall  be  augmented  124,579 
men.  The  three  Swiss  regiments 
are  suppressed.  The  government 
can,  if  need  be,  increase  the  rntli* 
tia  to  120,000  men. 


66,828 


CHAPTER  XI. 
Rev6baion  in  Portugal — In  Naples — State  of  Germany  and  Russia. 


ITcould  scarcely  beexpected  that 
Portugal  would  remain  quiet 
'long  after  the  revolution  had  bro« 
ken  out  in  Spain.  In  many  re- 
spects, indeed,  Portugal  was  differ- 
ently situated  from  the  latter  coun- 
try ;  she  had  not  the  same  causes 
of  complaint  and  dissatisfaction, 
but  she  had  others  which  were 
sufficiently  powerful  to  lead  to  de- 
cisive results,  when  an  opportunity 
occurred. 

The  two  great  sources  of  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  Portuguese 
were,  that  they  were  become  now, 
in  fact,  colonistsof  their  own  colo- 
ny $  that  Portugal  had  ceased  to 
be  the  prfncipalcountry  since  the 
king  had  estabh'shed  his  residence 
and  court  in  the  Brazils.  The 
Portuguese  who  had  fought  so  no- 
bly to  restore  to  their  sovereign  his 
European  dominions,  at  a  time 
when  he  had-  fled  from  them, 
thought  themselves  very  harshly 
and  unjustly  treated,  when  that 
sovereign  refused  to  return  among 
them*  This  undoubtedly  was  one 
source  of  complaint.  Besides, 
Portugal,  which  had  been  drained 
and  impoverisheddaring  thedread- 
ful  and  arduous  struggle  it  had  so 
honourably  and  successfully  sus- 
tained against  the  French,  requir* 


ed,  and  thought  she  deserved,  the 
fostering  care  of- her  sovereign, 
and  the  residence  of  those  gran- 
dees who  of  course  would  follow 
him  wherever  he  went. 

The  Portuguese  also  were  averse 
to  the  state  of  dependence  to  the 
English  in  which  they  were  held : 
they  acknowledged  their  obliga- 
tions to  them ;  but  they  had  ho- 
ped that  the  English  did  not  assist 
them  to  drive  out  the  French, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
their  own  authority  over  tliem, 
which,  though  infinitely  more 
mild,  was  still  foreign  authority. 

If  to  these  circumstances  we 
add  the  impulse  given  to  the 
minds  of  the  Portuguese  during^ 
their  struggles  with  the  French, 
and  the  information  on  the  subject 
of  political  rights  and  liberty 
which  must  have  broken  in  upon 
their  minds  from  their  long  and 
intimate  connexion  with  the  En- 
glish, we  shall  not  be  surprised 
mat  they  were  desirous  of  a  more 
liberal  form  of  government. 

The  revolution  broke  out  at 
Oporto  on  the  24th  of  August ;  it 
was  not  opposed  by  the  troops, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
wish  of  the  people.  The  rights 
of  the  legitimate    dynasty  were 

not 
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not  formally  attacked  :  but  the 
constitution  of  the  Cortes  in  Spain 
was  demanded,  and  indeed  pro- 
claimed in  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Portugal  and  the  Brazils.  The 
regency,  in  the  hope  of  pacifying 
the  people,  proposed  to  convoke 
the  cortes;  but  ibp  provisional 
junto,  which  had  been  formed  at 
Oporto,  as  soon  as  the  revolution 
broke  out,  treated  this  proposal  as 
a  device  to  amuse  and  mislead 
the  people.  As  it  was  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  revolution- 
ists to  gain  possession  of  Lisbon, 
the  first  step  of  the  provisional 
junto  was  to  set  out  from  Oporto 
to  that  city.  This  they  did  at  the 
head  of  30,000  men,  all  troops  of 
the  line.  The  conde  d'Amarante, 
who  commanded  in  Lisbon,  at 
first  seems  to  have  been  disposed 
to'  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
junto  into  that  city,  but  he  was 
compelled  by  the  general  deser- 
tion of  his  troops  to  abandon  the 
regency,  and  proclaim  the  revolu- 
tion. 

Hitherto  nothing  has  occurred 
worthy  of  particular  notice  since 
the  revolution  was  completed  :  as 
It  has  evidently  been  the  work 
both  of  the  military  and  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  it  is  to  be  ho- 
ped tliat  it  will  not  be  stained 
with  crime,  but  proceed  wisely  to- 
wards  its  only  justifiable  and  legi- 
timate object,  the  national  good. 

Soon  after  the  revolution  broke 
out,  marshal  Beresford  returned 
from  the  Brazils;  buthe  either  was 
not  permitted,  or  did  not  deem  it 
prudent,  to  land  in  Portugal.  The 
intelligence  of  the  events  which 
took  place  in  Portugal  in  August, 
and  of  the  wishes  of  the  Portu- 
guese, reached  Rio  Janeiro  on  the 
9th  of  October.  His  most  faithful 
majesty  immediately  acceded  to 


their  wishes,— to  approve  of  thtf 
convocation  of  the  cortes,  and  to 
authorize  the  formation  of  a  con* 
stitution,  which,  as  soon  as  it  is  fi« 
hished,  he  desires  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  him,  that  he  may  invest 
it  with  his  royal  sanction.  His 
majesty  added,  that  when  this  is 
done  he  will  determine  whether  be 
will  return  in  person  to  Lisbon,  or 
send  thither  one  of  the  princes  of 
his  family. 

That  revolutions  should  have  ta- 
ken place  in  Spain  and  Portugal  did 
not  create  much  surprise;  but  that 
Naples  should  follow  their  exam- 
ple was  not  anticipated.  As  how- 
ever  Naples  had  participated  large- 
ly  in  the  revolutionary  movements 
of  Europe,  and  as  moreover,  un. 
der  Murat,  her  troops  and  officers 
must  have  imbibed  revolutionary 
ideas,  this  event  does  not  seem  so 
surprising.  This  revolution,  like 
that  of  Spain,  was  effected  by 
means  of  the  army.  Great  disaf- 
fection had  long  been  prevalent  in 
this  country  among  all  classes; 
and  tlie  troops  had  participated  in 
the  general  spirit.  At  Falerino 
the  discontents  had  assumed  an 
alarming  aspect,  and  preparations 
were  making  to  send  a  part  of  the 
garrison  of  Naples  to  Sicily,  when 
a  deputation  of  the  regiments  inti. 
mated  to  the  commander  in  chief, 
in  the  beginning  of  July,  the  una- 
nimous resolution  of  the  army  to 
have  a  representative  free  consti- 
tution, and  that  they  expected  hit 
majesty's  compliance  with  their 
demand,  widiin  fourteen  days. 
The  king  yielded  to  their  applica- 
tion— ^his  ministers  were  dismissed, 
and  persons  chosen  in  their  room» 
who  possessed  the  confidence  and 
good  opinion  of  the  people.  The 
period  of  eight  days,  which  the 
king  had  originally  fixed  for  the 

pub- 
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publication  of  theconstitutioii»  was 
too  loug  for  the  impatience  of  the 
army ;  they  therefore  required  the 
constitution  of  the  Cones  of  Spain 
of  JS12  to  be  adopted  without  de« 
lay;  which  was  accordingly  done. 
On  the  7th  of  July  a  royal  rescript 
was  published,  in  which  his  majes- 
ty, aUeging  that  the  state  of  his 
health  did  not  permit  him  any 
longer  to  execute  the  duties  of 
royalty,  appointed  his  son  the 
duke  of  Calabria  his  vicar-gene- 
ral. 

M.  Zuilo,  who  had  been  mini- 
ster of  the  interior  under  Murat, 
and  who  retained  that  situation  on 
the  restoration  of  Ferdinand,  was 
very  instrumental  in  persuading 
him  to  accept  the  constitution. 
The  other  leading  men  were  two 
brothers  of  the  name  of  Pepe,  both 
generals;  Filangieri;  the  son  of 
the  celebrated  writer — an  officer 
of  distinguished  merit ;  Carascosa, 
also  a  military  man;  and  the 
duke  of  Campo  Chiaro  ;  all  these 
had  been  in  the  service  of  Murat. 

A  very  few  days  before  the  re- 
volution was  completed,  the  go- 
vernment of  Naples  published  an 
official  note  from  the  cabinet  of 
St.  Petersburgh  to  the  Spanish 
ambassador  at  that  court,  in  which 
the  revolution  of  Spain  is  stigma- 
tized as  a  most  atrocious  event, 
which  had  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  emperor  of  Russia.  But 
this  did  pot  intimidate  the  Neapo* 
litaos. 

The  principal  sovereigns  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  however,  could 
not  view  without  alarm  the  revo- 
lutions of  Spain,  Portugal  and  Na- 
ples. 1  he  two  first  countries  they 
could  not  interfere  with  without 
tlie  consent  of  France,  which  was 
not  likely  to  be  granted ;  nor  could 
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they  pretend  that  they  felt  any  ap- 
prehensions of  immediate  danger 
from  countries  lying  so  remote 
from,  and  unconnected  with,  any 
of  their  own  territories. 

It  was  otherwise,  however,  with  > 
Naples*  Austria  Considered  herself 
as  deeply  and  seriously  interested 
in  whatever  regarded  that  portion 
of  Italy  :  or,  in  other  words,  ruling 
her  own  states  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Italy,  which  she  had  re- 
covered by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
with  little  regard  to  the  liberties 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  on  maxims 
at  once  despotic  and  unwise,  she 
was  naturally  afraid  that,  if  the 
Neapolitans  ^\Tought  out  their  own 
.political  freedom,  her  Italian  sub- 
jects would  not  long  be  tame  and 
patient  under  her  harassing  and 
stern  dominion.  Austria  therefore 
was  feelingly  alive  to  the  Neapoli- 
tan revolution.  The  king  of  Prus- 
sia  also,  whose  subjects  had  been  so 
often  promised  a  free  constitution 
as  some  reward  for  the  exertions 
they  made  for  their  country  and 
their  monarch,  at  a  time  when  he 
deserted  them  and  the  French 
were  all  powerful — and  by  whose 
means  the  enemy  had  been  driven 
out  of  Prussia,  and  their  sovereign 
restored,  -^  the  king  of  Prussia 
coincided  in  the  views  and  felt  the 
same  fears  as  the  emperor  of  Au- 
stria. The  emperor  of  Russia,  it 
might  be  supposed,  would  have 
acted  a  more  liberal  and  wise  part; 
but  he  also  affected  to  be  interest* 
ed  for  the  repose  of  Europe.  These 
monarchs  accordingly  met  at 
Troppau  ;  and  the  result  of  their 
deliberations  appeared  in  a  kind 
of  manifesto,  in  which  they  pro-- 
nounced  a  strong  condemnation 
of  all  changes  in  the  frajcne  of  go- 
vernment brought  about  by  the 
2  C  military, 
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loilitaryy  or  by  any  species  offeree^  Naples  were  also  to  be  consulted ; 

ot  indeed  in  any  other  way  than  for  this  purpose  they  invited,  or 

by  the  free  will  of  the  sovereign,  rather  commanded,  him  to  ccme 

Asif,truly,ade6poticsovereign(and  to  Laybach,  at  which  place  they 

all  the  sovereigns  of  continental  were  about  to  assemble.  The  Nea- 

Europe  possess  despotic  power  in  politans  were  naturally  averse  to 

some  degree)  would  voluntarily  their  king  leaving  the  kingdom, 

curtail  his  own  authority.  In  this  especially  at  the  command  of  a 

amnifesto,  a  hope,  if  not  a  declar  foreign  power ;  but  at  length  the 

ration,  was  held  out  that  Great  parliament  gave  their  consent,  on 

Brit-im  and  France  would  unite  condition  that  the  king  would,  be- 

with  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  fore  his  departure,  fill  up  the  no- 

in  preserving  the  tranquillity  of  minations  to  the  council  of  state, 

Europe;  Great  Britain,  however,  provided  for  by  the  constitution, in 


officially  refused  to  interfere ;  and 
though  no  official  document  on  the 
subject  has  appeared  from  France, 
yet  it  is  generally  understood  that 
she  also  is  averse  to  all  interference, 
Naples  was  alarmed  at  this 
declaration  of  the  allied  sove- 
reigns :  she  naturally  thought 
that  no  foreign  power  had  any 


aid  and  control  of  the  executive, 
and  complete  the  modifications  ne- 
cessary to  the  constitutional  act. 
Before  his  departure,  the  king 
published  an  address*  to  the  parr 
liament,  in  which,  after  stating 
that  the  sovereigns  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  united  in  con- 
gress at  Troppau,  had  invited  him 


right  to  interfere  with  her  internal  to  repair  in  person  to  Laybach,  to 
concerns ;  and  that  with  the  same  form  part  of  a  new  congress  to  be 
colour    of  justice  she  might  have    held  at  Laybach ;  and  that  he  has 


interfered  with  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  Austrian  Italy.  The  allied 
sovereigns  were,  however,  resolved 
to  proceed ;  and  they  refused  to 
receive  the  Neapolitan  arnbassa- 
dor  who  was  sent  to  Troppau. 


complied  with  their  request,  in 
order  to  save  the  nation  from  the 
scourge  of  war  ;-T-he  adds,  "  Far 
be  the  thought  from  me  and  from 
you,  that  the  adoption  of  this  pro- 
ject can  make  me  compromise  the 


In  the  mean  time  Austrian  good  of  my  people ;  and  in  part- 
troops  were  assembling  in  the  ing  from  you  I  owe  it  to  myself  to 
north  of  Italy,  and  every  thing  in-  give  you  a  new  and  solemn  gua- 
dicated  a  determination  on  the  part  rantee,  I  declare  then  to  you. 
of  Austria^  to  invade  Naples:  in  and  to  the  nation  that  has  resolved 
order,  however,  to  give  some  pre-  to  make  every  exertion  for  the  en- 
text  of  justice  to  their  proceedings,  joyment  of  a  liberal  and  wise  con- 
the  allied  sovereigns  declared  that  stitution,  that,  whatever  measures 
they  had  no  objection  that  Naples  circumstances  may  exact 'relative 
should  possess  a  free  government,  to  our  actual  political  state,  all  my 
but  that  it  should  be  such  a  one  as  efforts  will  be  directed  that  it  may 
they  approved,  and  as  by  the  point  remain  for  ever  fixed  upon  th6  fol- 
of  the  bayonet  ■  the  Neapolitans  lowing  bases : — 
were  compelled  to  accept.  '*  1.  That  the  individual  and 

The  free  wishes  of  the  king  of  real  liberty  of  my  beloved  subjects 
•  For  the  whole  of  this  address  see  Public  Papers,  (258) 

may 
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may  be  secuitd  by  a  fuadamental 
law  of  the  state. 

<<  2.  That  birth  shall  confer  no 
privileges  in  the  composition  of  the 
legislative  body  of  the  state. 

**  3.  That  no  taxes  shall  be  im- 
posed  without  the  consent  of  the 
nation  in  its  legitimate  represeata* 
tion. 

•*  4.  That  the  accounts  of  pub- 
lic expenditure  shall  be  referred  to 
the  nation  itself,  and  to  its  repre- 
sentatives. 

^  5.  That  laws  shall  be  made 
in  accord  with  the  national  repre* 
sentatiyes.  * 

**  6.  That  the  judicial  power 
fthall  be  independent. 

"  7.  That  the  press  shall  remain 
free,  except  from  the  operation  of 
laws  enacted  against  the  abuses  of 
its  liberty. 

"  8.  That  the  ministers  be  re- 
sponsible. 

'«  9.  That  the  civil  list  shall  be 
fixed. 

"  I  further  declare  that  none  of 
my  subjects  shall  ever  receive  mo- 
lestation on  account  of  past  politi- 
cal events.'' 

On  the  15th  of  December,  the 
prince  vicar*general,  now  regent 
of  the  kingdom,  issued  a  procla- 
mation to  the  people,  on  opening 
his  new  functions,  of  which  we 
transcribe  the  concluding  passages. 
After  some  remarks  on  the  die- 
parture  and  the  mission  of  his  fa* 
ther,  he  proceeds  thus: — 

**  I  remain  among  you  regent 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  be  assured 
I  will  do  every  thing  in  my  power 
to  return  the  new  mark  of  confi- 
dence reposed  in  me  by  the  nation 
9nd  the  king.  I  shall  redouble  my 
anxiety  and  my  labours  for  your 
welfare,  always  pursuing  exactly 
the  career  pointed  out  by  the  con* 
stitution  to  which  we  have  sworn. 


**  I  fed  secure,  however,  that 
you  will  always  listen  to  my  voice 
when  in  concord  with  that  consti- 
tution. This  is  the  more  necessary, 
since  it  is  by  the  prudence  of  your 
conduct,  at  once  firm  and  mode- 
rate, you  will  give  force  to  the 
arguments  which  the  king,  mj 
august  parent,  will  ofifer  to  the 
congress  at  Laybach  in  support  of 
our  national  independence,  and 
enable  him  to  prove,  by  an  appeal 
to  facts,  that  the  li.  erty  established 
by  the  generous  free  will  of  the 
sovereign,  is  not  a  dangerous  pre- 
dicament, but  that  our  true  social 
contract  has  consolidated  the 
throne  by  founding  it  on  the  love 
of  the  people. 

**  Let  all,  then,  be  of  one  ac- 
cord, not  less  to  sustain  the  rights 
of  the  nation,  than  to  obey  the  ap- 
pointed constitutional  authorities, 
and  to  banish  from  among  you  all 
spirit  of  discord,  which  can  only 
tend  to  weaken  us.  Let  us,  finally, 
form  a  solid  and  respected  body, 
which  may  place  us  in  the  most 
imposing  rank  of  natiqns." 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  the 
prince  regent  took  the  oath  before 
the  whole  parliament,  attended  by 
the  grand  and  imposing  ceremo^ 
nies  suited  to  the  occasion.  At  the 
termination,  the  president  address- 
ed his  royal  highness  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : 

"  Your  highness^ — The  solemn 
act  that  you  nave  now  performed 
fills  our  hearts  with  tenderness  and 
joy.  The  attachment  of  your  royal 
iighness  to  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple was  always  apparent:  we  now 
see  it  confirmed  by  our  solemn 
promise,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
'  guarantee  of  the  God  of  justice. 
The  parliament,  sir,  does  not  cease 
to  congratulate  itself  on  ha^^ing 
confided  o  you  the  provisional  gr« 
2  C  2        vernment 
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vemment  of  the  kingdom.  They 
know  that  they  have  confided  it 
to  one  who  loves  the  constitution, 
who  knows  h&w  to  secure  it,  and 
who  can  alone  diminish  our  grief 
for  the  absence  of  his  august  fa- 
then  Under  the  auspices  of  your 
royal  highness,  we  shall  see  the 
eleyation  and  force  of  our  nation 
always  extend  themselves.  We 
shall  continually  become  more 
worthy  of  the  esteem  of  good  men, 
and  more  terrible  to  those  who 
dare  to  attack  us.  We  will  show 
to  the  universe,  in  fine,  that  with 
us  liberty  is  the  guardian  of  the 
throne,  and  the  protectress  of  the 
people ;  that  she  remains  con- 
stantly by  the  side  of  good  order, 
and  that  she  answers  friendship 
with  fervour,  and  oppression  by 
force ;  that  there  is  nothing,  in 
fact,  of  which  an  independent  na- 
tion, with  a  magnanimous  prince 
at  its  head,  is  not  capable/' 

The  length  of  the  prince's  reply 
limits  us  to  a  selection  only  of  the 
most  striking  passages: — 

**  Far  from  us  2QI  be  pale  dis- 
trust and  black  intrigues.  Let  us 
emulate  each  other  in  pursuing  the 
path  of  honour  and  of  our  coun- 
try's happiness;  you,  with  those 
capabilities  which  the  constitution 
confers  on  the  legislative,  and  I 
'with  Uiat  energy  and  vigour  vhich 
It  assigns  to  the  executive  power. 

**  Let  these  two  distinct  powers 
assist  each  other  by  turn,  in  giving 
firmness  to  the  machine  of  the 
state. 

**  Let  us  so  act>  that  while  our 
father  and  king  urges  his  venerable 
plea  in  behalf  of  the  country  before 
«the  august  session  of  tlie  allied  mo- 
narchs,  our  noble,  firoi,  andloyal 
conduct  may  furnish  him  more 
and  more  with  powerful  reasons 
in  our  fawur. 


**  Yoar  deliberadons  shall  be 
free.  Examine  with  seriousness  the 
wants  of  the  state,  and  place  the 
department  of  war  on  a  footin|r 
that  may  make  us  respected,  and 
secure  our  independence.  Let  the 
magistrates  be  just  and  vigilant  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  so 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
civil  order  and  the  happiness  of 
the  people.  Let  all  things  con* 
spire  effiecti  vely  to  the  public  good  $ 
to  protect  it  from  hostile  aggres- 
sions, and  to  secure  its  continu- 
ance." 

The  conclusion  of  the  prince's 
speech  was  accompanied  with  xhe 
most  lively  applause  from  the  hall 
and  all  the  tribunes.  In  this  mo- 
ment he  appeared  unable  to  re. 
strain  the  impulse  of  the  thoughts 
by  which  his  mind  was  agitated. 
He  waved  his  hand  to  speak  once 
more,  and  uttered  the  foUowii^ 
words  in  an  accent  of  strong  emo- 
tion:— 

"  The  expressions  which  I  have 
pronounced  are  dictated  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  which  will 
adhere  to  the  constitution  we  have 
sworn,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  These 
are  the  sentiments,  too,  of  the  king, 
my  father,  which  he  repeated  to 
me  a  thousand  times  before  his 
departure," 

At  these  words,  which  called 
tears  of  joy  in  the  eyes  of  the  spec- 
tators, the  hall  echoed  with  accla- 
mations of  "  Live  the  king,"  and 
the  most  sincere  benedictions  for 
the  happiness  of  all  the  royal  fa^ 
miJy. 

While  affairs  were  proceeding 
in  this  tranquil  manner  in  Naples, 
Sicily  was  the  scene  of  dreadful 
disorders.  The  Sicilians,  though 
reduced  for  some  centuries*  and 
with  few  interruptions^  under  the 

same 
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Kaxne  sovereignty  as  the  Neapoli* 
tanSy  have  always  retaihedfor  them 
a  strong  sentiment  of  national  jea- 
lousy* During  the  late  war,  Sicily 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  English, 
from  whom  it  recei  ved  a  constitution 
something  resembling  the  British. 
This  the  king  of  Naples  destroyed 
as  soon  as  heregained  Sicily,  When 
the  revolution  broke  out  at  Naples, 
the  first  impulse  of  the  Sicilians 
was  to  wear  the  tri-coloured  badge 
of  the  constitution ;  but  the  next 
day  the  yellow  or  Sicilian  ribband 
was  displayed  in  conjunction  with 
the  other :  an  accident  exasperated 
the  people  against  the  Neapolitan 
authorities.  The  forts  in  possession 
of  the  Neapolitans  were  carried 
by  the  populace,  and  a  number 
of  Neapolitans  were  massacred. 
Troops  were  sent  from  Naples  to 
Sicily  under  general  Pepe ;  the  Si- 
cilians were  compelled  to  submit, 
and  a  treaty  was  entered  into  on 
the  5lh  of  October,  by  which, 
among  other  articles,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  majority  of  votes  of 
the  Sicilians,  legally  convened, 
should  decide  whether  the  national 
representation  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
should  be  united  or  separate*  The 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  however, 
was  refused  by  the  Neapolitan  par- 
liament. Thus,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1820,  a  singular  spectacle  is 
presented  to  Europe  by  the  situ- 
ation of  the  Two  Sicilies.  While 
strenuous  efforts  are  making  in 
Naples  to  resist  the  aggressions 
apprehended  from  Austria,  Naples 
herself  is  holding  Sicily  in  a  state 
^ittledi£Feringfrom  that  of  military 
occupation.  The  junta  at  Palermo 
has  ceased  to  act,  while  general 
Colletta  governs  that  city  and  the 
surroundmg  district,  by  his  sole 


authority,  under  the  title  »f  lieu- 
tenant-general. The  rest  of  Sicily 
is  ruled  in  a  similar  manner,  by 
prince  Scaletta.  The  estates  of 
the  principal  nobility  at  Palermo 
are  placed  under  sequestration, 
and  a  state  of  distrust  prevails  ge- 
nerally. One  of  the  last  persons 
of  rank  holding  out  against  the 
Neapolitan  authority  in  Sicily  was 
a  baron  Alliotta,  who  retired  to 
his  estate  at  Terranova,  after  the 
convention  of  the  5th  of  October, 
and  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to 
rouse  the  inhabitants  of  that  part 
of  Sicily  to  resistance.  He  was 
overpowered  by  a  party  of  troops 
acting  under  the  orders  of  the 
fa'eutenant-general,  arrested,  and 
brought  to  Palermo. 

Germany,  with  the  exception  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  allied  so- 
vereigns, presents  nothing  inter- 
esting. On  the  16th  of  September, 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  as  king 
of  Poland,  opened  the  diet  at  War- 
saw with  a  long  speech,  in  which 
there  is  a  deal  of  mysticism :  the 
only  thing  that  is  clear  is  his  dis- 
like to  the  changes  of  government 
in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples ; 
the  progress  of  evil  is  ascribed  t6 
the  "  the  spirit  of  evil**  predomi- 
nating in  one  part  of  Europe,  and 
heaping  crimes  and  convulsions  on 
the  other.  This  declaration,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  had  little  effect 
on  the  diet ;  for  one  of  its  first  mea- 
sures was  to  reject,  almost  unani- 
mously, the  criminal  code  recom- 
mended by  the  Russian  ministers, 
on  the  ground  of  want  of  security 
to  general  freedom,  which  was 
visible  throughout  the  whole,  and 
more  especially  the  absenca  of  any 
provision  for  a. trial  by  jury. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
Affairs  of  the  UmUd  Staies^of  South  Amerkor-^  Hdytt. 


W£  have  already  incidental- 
ly remarked  that  the  United 
States  was  sufiering  under  a  de- 
pression of  agriculture^  manufac* 
turesy  and  commerce,  similar  to 
that  under  which  Great  Britain 
laboured)  but  not  equal  in  degree. 
In  some  measure  it  arose  from  the 
same  causes, — the  over  issue  of 
paper  money  at  one  period^  the 
consequent  stimulus  given  not  only 
to  regular  and  laudable  industry, 
but  also  to  all  species  of  specula- 
tion and  mercantile  gambling,— 
and  the  reduction  of  that  paper 
currency.  Hence  there  was  com- 
paratively little  demand  for  agri- 
cultural produce  in  America,  and 
prices  fell  considerably.  But  in 
Great  Britain  the  pressure  of  taxa- 
tion acted  in  conjunction  with  the 
reduction  of  paper  currency— in- 
creased the  evil,  and  rendered  the 
cure  much  more  difficult.  This 
was  not  the  case  in  America ;  there 
the  taxes  were  comparatively  little : 
besides,  the  resources  of  America, 
especially  in  land,  were  almost 
boundless.  Hence,  a's  we  observed 
in  our  volume  for  1819,  America 
must  speedily  recover. 

Still,  however,  she  is  suffering 
from  the  derangement  of  her  pa- 
per currency  ;  and  a?  her  trade  is 
also  suffering,  her  finances  are  not 
in  so  flourishing  a  state  as  they 
have  been.  Her  sinkin?  fund,  in- 
deed, is  gradually  reducing  her 
debt ;  but  in  the  mean  time  l^er 
expenditure,  limited  as  it  is,  is 
hardly  met  by  her  income.  The 
following  afFords  a  short  sketch  of 
the  state  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  and  its  branches  for  Nov* 


1819,  being  the  latest  made  up; 
and  also  an  official  report  of  the 
finances  of  the  United  States : 

The  total  amount  of  bills  and 
notes  discounted  at  the  bank  and 
its  offices,  is  26,921,389  dollars. 
The  bills  of  exchange,  foreign  and 
domestic,  are  stated  at  1,135,757 
dollars. 

The  amount  of  funded  debt  of 
the  United  States  (various)  be- 
longing to  thel>ank,  is  9,157»6M 
dollars,  besides  278,000  dollars  of 
Louisiana  54  per  cent. 

There  are  due  from  the  State 
banks  2|625,996  dollars,  and  there 
are  due  to  them  1,175,905  dollars^ 
The  deposits  of  the  treasurer 
of  the  United  States  are  847,706j 
those  on  account  of  public  officers* 
],507»813  ;  on  account  of  indivi- 
duals, 3,794,267— makmg  a  total 
of  6,149,787. 

The  item  of  **  discount,  ex- 
change, and  interest,''-  is  stated 
at  645,723  dollars,  and  that  of 
<'  profit  and  loss,  and  contingent 
mterest"  is  stated  at  2,668,244 
dollars.  On  the  opposite  side  we 
find  the  debt  from  certain  indi- 
viduals in  Baltimore  stated  at 
1,540,000  dollars ;  the  ♦*  real 
estate,  permanent  expense,  and 
bonus,"  at  1 ,393,247  dollars  ;  «  dc^ 
ficiencies,"  at  31 0,445  dollars,  and 
some  smaller  items. 

The  amount  of  specie  on  hand 
is  very  large,  being  6,051,490  dol- 
lars, besides  ^l\fiOO  dollars  in  ft 
course  of  remittance  or  transmit 
sion. 

The  amount  of  bank  and  braach 
notes  is  stated  at  11,621,380  dol- 
lars ;  the  amount  thereof  on  band 

at 
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at  6»295,992  dollars^  leaving  for 
the  amount  of  notes  in  circulatton 


the  di£5eredce  between  these  two* 
soms. 


I. THE    HEVERUB. 

The  net  revenue  arising  from  duties  upon  imports  and  tonnage*  in- 
ternal duties,  direct  tax,  public  lands,  postage,  and  other  incidental 
receipts,  during  the  year  1815,  amounted  to  49^555,642  dol- 
lars 76  cents. 

That  which  accrued  from  the  same  sources  during  the  year  181 6^ 
amounted  to  36,657,904  dollars  72  cents. 

That  which  accrued  from  the  same  sources  daring  1817»  aooouiited 
to  24,365,227  dollars  24  cents. 

And  that  which  accrued  from  the  same  sources  during  the  year 

1818,  amounted  to  26,095,260  dollars  66  cents. 

It  is  ascertained  that  the  gross  , amount  of  duties  on  merchandize 
and  tonnage,  which  have  accrued  during  the  three  first  quarters  of 

1819,  exceeds  18,000,000  dollars. 

And  the  sales  of  public  lands  during  the  same  period  have  exceeded 
8,700,000  dollars. 

The  payments  into  the  treasury  during  the  three         DoUars. 
first  quarters  of  the  year  are  estimated  to  amount  to 
(inclusive  of  169,594  dollars  7  cents,  in  treasury- 
notes)  .  .  .  .     19,550,687  IT 

And  the  payments  into  die  treasury  during  the 
fourth  quarter  of  the  year,  from  the  same  sources, 
are  estimated  at  .  .  .     5,000,000 

Making  the  whole  amount  estimated  to  be  re- 
ceived  into  the  treasury  during  the  year  1819,  (ex- 
clusive of  169,594  dollars  70  cents,  in  treasury- 
notes^  .  .  .  .     24,381,013  JO 

Which  added  to  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on 
the  1st  day  of  January  last  (exclusive  of  32,1 55  dol- 
lars 51  cents,  in  treasury  notes),  amounting  to         •      1,446,371  23  • 

Making  the  aggregate  amount  of  .  •     25,827,384  33 

The  application  <S  this  sum  for  the  year  1819  is 
estimated  as  follows,  viz. 

To  the  30th  of  September  the  payments  (exclu- 
sive of  81,161  dollars  79  cents,  in  treasury  notes, 
which  have  been  drawn  from  the  treasury,  and  can- 
celled) have  amounted  to  .  .  .     18,I9?,387  43 

During  the  fourth  quarter  it  is  estimated  that  the 
payments  (exclusive  of  120,587  dollars  79  cents,  in 
treasury  notes,  which  will  be  drawn  from  the  trea- 
sury, and  cancelled)  will  amount  to  .        .  7,300,000 

Making  the  aggregate  amount  (exclusive  of  201,749 
dollars  58  cents,  in  treasury  notes,  drawn  from  the 
treasury  and  cancelled )  of  •  .  .     25,49^,387  43 ' 

And  leaving,  on  the  1st  of  January  IS20$  a  ba*  . 

laace  in  the  treasury,  estijnated  at  .  •        334,996  90 
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II.-^THE  PUBLIC  DfiBT. 

The  funded  Jebt  which  was  contracted  before  the 
year  1812,  and  which  Was  unredeemed  on  the  1st 
da7  of  October  181S  (as  appears  by  Statement  I.) 
amounted  to  •  •        . 

And  that  contracted  subsequently  to  the  1st  day 
tf  January  1812,  and  unredeemed  on  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober 1818,  as  appears  by  the  same  Statement, 
amounted  to  •  •  •  •  * 

Making  the  aggregate  amount  of  .      • 

On  the  1st  Jan.  there  was  added  to  the  amount, 
for  treasury  notes  brought  into  the  treasury  and  can- 
celled, and  for  which  the  following  stock  was  issued  : 


From  which  deduct 


Making 


Making  the  public  debt,  which  was  unredeemed 
on  the  1st  January  1819  (as  appears  by  Statement 
IL}  amount  to 

From  the  1st  January  to  the  30th  September  in- 
dnsive,  theie  was,  by  funding  treasury  notes,  and 
issuing  3  per  cent,  stock,  for  interest  on  old  regis- 
tered  debt,  added  to  the  public  debt  (as  appears  by 
Statement  in.)  the  amount  of 


From  which  deduct 


Making 


Dollars. 
29,681,230  07 


68,146,039  84 
97,827,319  91 


5I,iS70  71 

97,879,990  62 
5,230,813  27 


92,648,177  35 


36,135  59 

92,684,312  94 
955,785  43 


Making,  on  the  1st  of  October  1819  (as  appears 
by  Statement  III.)  the  sum  of  .  .    91,728,527  51 

Since  the  SOth  September  there  has  been  redeemed    2,843,323  85 
Leaving  the  public  debt  unredeemed  on  the  1st 
of  January  1820,  by  estimate  •  .    88,885,203^ 


III.— -THR  ESTIMATES  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  REYBNUE  AND  OF  EXPBN' 
DI^URES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1820. 

In  presenting  the  estimate  for 
the  year  1820,  it  may  be  proper  to 
observe  that  on  the  3ist  of  De- 
cember 1817,  the  permanent  re* 
Tenue,  including  those  duties,  was 
estimated  at  24,525,000  dollars, 
whilst  the  annual  authorized  ex- 
penditure was  ascertained  to  be 
less  than  22,000,000  dollars*  The 


repeal  of  the  internal  duties  re- 
duced the  former  to  22,025,000 
dollars,  whilst  the  payments  from 
the  treasury  during  the  year  1818 
exceeded  26,000,000  dollars; 
and  those  of  the  present  year  will, 
probably,  fall  but  little  short  of 
25,500,000  doUars. 

In  the  annual   report  of  the 

treasury  of  the  21st  ca  November 

1818,  the  receipts  for  the  pre^jjf 

year  were^stimated  at  24,220»000 

dollars. 
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dollars.  Although  this  estimate 
will  be  realized  in  its  generd  re- 
sulty  deficiencies  have  been  ascer- 
tamed  in  the  customs,  the  internal 
duties  and  direct  taxesy  the  bankdi- 
vidends,  and  the  postage  of  letters. 
The  deficiency  which  has  oc- 
curred in  the  customs,  internal 
duties,  and  direct  taxes,  will  pro- 
bably augment,  in  nearly  the  same 
degree,  the  receipts  from  those 
sources'  in  the  year  1820,  by  the 
payment  of  the  revenue  bonds, 
and  of  that  portion  of  the  internal 
duties  and  direct  taxes,  which,  if 

Customs 


the  accustomed  punctuality  ha4 
been  observed,  would  have  been 
received  during  the  present  year* 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  receipts 
of  that  year  will  be  diminished  by 
the  non-payment  of  the  bank  di* 
vidends,  and  by  the  application  of 
a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  to  the  redemption  of 
the  outstanding  Mississippi  stocky 
The  receipts  for  the  year  1820, 
applicable  to  the  ordinary  and 
current  demands  upon  the  trea* 
sury,  may  therefore  be  estimated 
at  twentyrtwo  million  dollars,  viz, 

..     i  9,000,000,  00 


Public  lands                . .        '            • .                    •  •  2,000,000  00 

Arrears  of  internal  duties  and  direct  tax              •  •  450,000  00 

Second  instalment  due  by  the  United  States  bank  . ,  500,000  00 

Incidental  receipts                •  •             * .                 •  •  50,000  00 
Which,  with  the  sum^  estimated  to  be  in  the  treasury 

on  the  1st  of  January  1820        . .                 • .     . .  334,996  90 


Make  the  aggregate  amount 
The  estimates  ot  the  expenditure 
for  the  year  1820  are  not  yet  com- 
plete ;  but  it  is  ascertained,  from 
those  which  liave  already  been  re* 
ceived,  that  a  sum  not  less  than 
twenty-seven  million  dollars  will 
be  required  for  the  service  of  that 
year.  This  deficit  of  nearly  five 
million  dollars,  resulting  from 
the  excess  of  expenditure  beyond 
the  receipts,  cannot  be  supplied  by 
any  application  of  the  ordinary 
revenue.  After  paying  the  in- 
terest and  reimbursement  of  the 
public  debt,  and  redeeming  the 
remainder  of  the  Louisiana  stock, 
aboi;t  2,500,000  dollars  of  the 
sinking  fund  will  remain  without 
application,  if  the  price  of  the 
pahlip  shocks  should  continue 
above  the  prices  at  which  the  com- 
missioners of  the  sinking  fund  are 
authorized  to  purchase.  During 
the  years  182J,  1822,  and  1823, 
Mie  average  sum  of  five  million 


of  ..  ..  22,334,996  90 

dollars  of  the  sinking  fund  will 
also  remain  without  application,  if 
the  priceof  the  public  stock  should 
prevent  its  purchase.  Any  ap- 
plication of  that  portion  of  the 
sinking  fund  which,  on  account 
of  the  price  of  the  public  stock, 
may  remain  unemployed  in  the 
hands  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
sinking  fund,  to  other  branches  of 
the  public  service,  if  allowable 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
making  the  appropriation,  would 
only  postpone  the  period  at  which 
additional  impositions  would  be 
required  to  meet  the  public  ex- 
penditure. Such  an  application 
would  also  have  the  efiPect  of  ulti« 
mately  retarding  the  redemption 
of  the  public  debt* 

Under  all  the  circumstances, 
the  public  interest  requires  that 
the    revenue    be  augmented,  or 
that  the  expenditure    be    di^^ « 
nished.    Whether  the  revenue  be 

*ug. 
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augmented,  or  the  expenditure  be 
dimini^ed,  a  loan  to  some  ex- 
tent will  be  necessary. 

The  American  government 
have  at  length  passed  an  act  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  slave  trade,  and 
a  taw  was  proposed  to  prohibit 
the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the 
territories  of  the  United  States  west 
of  the  Mississippi :  doubts  however 
were  entertained  as  to  the  compe- 
tency of  congress  to  prohibit  the 
existence  of  sUvery  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  state ;  and  these 
being  well  founded,  the  measure 
was  abandoned. 

During  the  session  of  congress 
in  1890,  four  new  states  were  ad- 
dled to  the  union,  viz.  Illinois, 
Alabama,  Maine,  and  Missouri ; 
and  as  the  territories  of  Michigan 
and  Arkausaw  will  soon  have  a 
population  to  entitle  them  to  be* 
come  independent  kates,  when 
this  takes  place  the  states  will  be 
double  the  original  number  that 
declared  themselves  independent 
of  Great  Britain  on  the  4th  of  July 
1776.  Party  spirit  seems  nearly 
extinct  in  the  United  States  :  the 
election  of  members  to  compose 
the  17th  congress,  and  the  re-elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Monroe  as  president, 
both  of  which  took  place  in  1820, 
sufficiently  prove  this.  The  dis- 
cussions  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States  are  stiU  going  on  ; 
but  it  is  supposed  that  they  will 
end  in  the  cession  of  the  Floridas 
to  the  latter. 

Of  Sooth  American  affairs  we 
know  little  certain  ;  the  contest  is 
StiU  carrying  on  in  some  parts  with 
trifling  success  on  the  part  of  the 


patriots.  In  other  parts,  a  conven- 
tion between  the  contending  par- 
ties has  taken  place,  in  consequence 
of  the  revolution  in  Spain.  This 
event,  and  the  success  of  lord 
Cochrane  it  is  supposed  will  esta- 
blish the  independence  of  South 
America. 

The  part  of  St.  Domingo  for- 
meriy  under  the  French,  for  up- 
wards of  10  years  past  has  been 
under  distinct  and  rival  govern- 
ments ;  that  in  the  south  a  repub- 
lic under  Boyer ;  and  in  the  north 
Christophe  was  crowned  king  in 
1811.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  be  was  a  wise  and  humane 
prince ;  the  reverse  however  was  - 
the  fact :  his  avarice  and  ambition 
were  boundless,  and  to  them  be 
sacriiii^ed  the  property,  liberty,and 
lives  of  his  subjects.  Hence  in  the 
month  of  October  1820  a  revolt 
took  place  among  his  troops ;  and 
Christophe,  perceiving  that  It  was 
general,  shot  himfjelf.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  event,  the  whole  po- 
pulation of  the  western  division  of 
the  island,  or  that  which  was  for- 
merly subject  to  France,  was  uni- 
ted under  one  government,  of  a 
republican  form,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  general  Boyer,  who  was 
president  of  the  southern  part  of 
Hayti,  and  the'  rival  of  Christof^e.  • 
Boyer  is  said  to  possess  many  of 
the  virtues  of  hi&  predecessor,  Pe- 
tioni  but  to  be  endowed  with 
more  firmness  and  decision  of  cha- 
racter. By  succeeding  to  Chris- 
tophe, he  has  gained  an  accession 
of  strength  equal  to  90,000  men, 
and  the  control  over  an  immense 
sum  of  money  hoarded  up  by  Chris- 
tophe. 
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PRINCIPAL 


OCCURRENCES 


In  the  Year  1820. 


1820. 


(A) 


PRINCIPAL  OCCURRENCES,  &c. 


In  the  Year  1820. 


JANUARY. 

FRANCE. 

ON  Tuesday,  Dec.  28,  the 
chamber  of  peers  agreed  to 
Xhej>r9}et  de  lot  of  the  provisional 
collection  of  six-twelfths  of  the 
lazes,  according  to  the  assess- 
ments of  1819.  After  this  busi- 
ness had  been  dispatched,  a  report 
was  made  by  the  committee  of 
petitions:  one  of  the  petitions, 
from  a  sieur  de  Vincens,  praying 
that  the  law  of  the  16th  January 
1816  which  banished  the  regicides 
might  be  repealed  as  unconstitu- 
tional, incurred  the  high  indigna- 
tion of  the  peers ;  which  they  ma- 
nifested by  ordering  the  petition 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  chamber 
and  torn  to  pieces ;  and  it  was 
farther  resolved,  on  the  motion  of 
marshal  the  prince  of  Eckmuhl 
(Davoust)  that  the  committee 
should  for  the  future  take  no  no- 
tice whatever  t)f  any  petitions  of  a 
•similar  character. 

On  the  3d  instant  the  case  of 
Savary,  duke  de  Rovigo,  came  on 
before  the  first  permanent  coun- 
cil of  war'  of  the  first  military  di- 
"vision,  at  Paris.  The  question 
-was,  as  to  the  validityof  the  judge- 
•ment  awarded  against  him  par 
coHtumaeif  on  the  24th  December 
1816,  by  the  council  of  war.  It 
was,  somehow  or  other,  pretty 
well  understood,  before  the  duke 


of  Rovigo  surrendered  himself  to 
abide  the  event,  that  this  judgment 
against  him  would  be  set  aside. 
Ml  the  requisite  forms,  however, 
were  gone  through,  and  a  very 
able  speech  was  made  in  his  beharf 
by  his  advocate,  M.  Dupin.  The 
result  was,  that  the  council,  after 
deliberating  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,unanimous1y  acquitted  the 
duke  of  Rovigo,  and  ordered  him 
immediately  to  be  set  at  liberty. 

The  kin?  held  his  usual  court 
on  the  9th  inst.  which  was  attend- 
ed by  the  ministers,  the  marshals, 
a  great  number  of  general  officers, 
peers,  deputies,  &c.  Marshal  Soult 
duke  of  Dalmatia,  was  introdu- 
ced, and  received  from  the  hands 
of  his  majesty  the  Baton  of  a  mar- 
shal of  France.  The  prince  de 
Talleyrand  has  been  indisposed 
for  some  days  5  and  the  ex-director 
Barras  is  dangerously  ill. 

Under  the  head  of  Berlin,  in  the 
French  papers,  is  the  letter  of  a 
Prussian  professor,  M.  Wette,  to 
the  mother  of  Sandt,  after  his  as- 
sassination of  Kotzebue ;  conso- 
ling her  for  the  fall,  and  apologi- 
sing for  the  deed  of  her  son !  His 
Prussian  majesty  has  dismissed 
the  professor  from  his  chair,  on 
account  of  this  detestable  produc- 
tion. 

The  greatest  activity  is  exerted, 

and  means,  not  of  the  most  credi. 

(A  2)  table 
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table  kind,  employed  by  the  libe-  ' 
rals,  to  excite  the  petitioning  zeal 
of  the  electors  against  any  change 
in  tife  law  of  elections; 

The  king,  on  the  6tb,  received, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  new  year, 
the  queen  of  Sweden,  who  will  re- 
side at  Paris,  under  the  title  of 
countess  of  Gothland. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the 
duke  de  Berri,  several  establish- 
ments have  b^en  formed  in  Paris, 
for  distributing  cheap  soup  to  the 
poor  and  indigent. 

The  females  of  Paris  are  still 
kept  in  a  continual  state  of  alarm 
by  the  monsters  who  prowl  about 
the  streets,  inflicting  wounds  upon 
women  ;  and  who,  strange  to  say, 
have  hitherto  escaped  detection 
by  the  police.  A  lady  has  also 
been  wounded  in  a  church  at 
Bourdeaux,  and  another  at  Sois- 
sons. 

There  appears  a  strangely  mu- 
tinous spirit  in  the  great  schools 
of  France.  The  schools  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  at  Toulouse  are 
now  rehearsing  the  scenes  of  tur- 
bulence and  riot  which  broke  out 
last  year  among  tlie  law  students 
of  Paris.  It  was  found  necessary 
to  call  in  the  military. 

The  Bourdelais  ship  of  disco- 
very has,  after  a  voyage  of  three 
years  and  a  half,  arrived  in  Bour- 
deaux. This  ship  has  traversed 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  collected 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands  some  in- 
teresting accounts  respecting  the 
fate  of  the  unfortunate  La  Pe- 
rouse  and  his  companions^ 

ITALY. 

A  private  letter  from  Naples 
says,  **  On  the  1st  inst.  snow  fell 
here  accompanied  with  much 
thunder.  About  the  middle  of 
the  night,  the  inhabitants  were 
awakened  by  asubterraneousnoise ; 


and  soon  afterwards  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  eruptions  of  Vesu- 
vius commenced  that  has  lem 
witnessed  for  twenty  years.  The 
inhabitants  of  Torre  del  Greco,  rf 
PAumenziata,  and  even  of  Por- 
tici,  experienced  the  greatest  dis- 
quietude, apprehending  the  fate 
of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 
The  lava,  however,  fortunately 
divided  itself  into  five  torrents, 
and  flowed  to  t^ie  foot  of  the 
mountain  for  the  space  of  a  league. 

The  crater  is  much  enlarged,  a 
part  of  its  brink  having  fallen  in- 
to the  gulf.  On  the  7th  the 
lava  still  continued  to  flow. 

M.  Steewen,  a  quaker  celebra- 
ted for  acts  of  philanthopy,  lately 
had  an  audience  of  the  pope,  at 
Rome.  As  the  principles  of  his 
sect  did  not  permit  him  to  take  off 
his  hat,  he  suggested  that  some 
one  might  do  this  for  him  in  the 
ante-chamber ;  and  it  was  done  by 
M.  Carrecini,  of  the  secretary  c^ 
state's  office. 

.  A  circular  has  been  addressed 
by  the  pcpe  to  the  Irish  prelates 
on  the  subject  of  the  hible  schools. 
Among  other  severe  animadver- 
sions he  remarks,  that  the  **  direc- 
tors of  these  schools  are,  generally 
speaking,  methodists,  who  intro- 
duce bibles,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  'tlie  bible  society,'  and 
abounding  in  errors;  widi  the 
sole  view  of  seducing  the  youth, 
and  entirely  eradicating  from  their 
minds  the  truth  of  the  orthodox 
faith.''  But  notwithstanding  this 
order,  and  though  a  rescript  is- 
sued by  the  Roman  catholic  arch* 
bishop  of  Tuam,  in  accordance 
with  it,  is  in  circulation  in  his  dio- 
cese, still  the  bible  is  sought  for 
in  the  counties  of  Mayo,  Sligo^ 
and  Gal  way,  with  the  greatest 
avidity  by  the  Roman  catholic 
peasantry. 
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peasantry. — ^Mr.  Walsh,  Roman 
catholic  hishop  of  Waterford,  has 
latAy  addressed  an  apostolic 
charge  to  his  diocese,  peremptorily 
enjoining  every  member  of  the 
communion  carefully  to  peruse 
the  holy  scriptures ;  pointing  out 
also,  that  the  difference  of  transla- 
tion between  the  Douay  and  Eng- 
lish bible  should  be  no  hindrance, 
as  they  are  all  alike  in  matter. 

ASIA. 

An  expedition,  consisting  of 
tlie  Liverpool  frigate,  captain 
Collier,  Eden,  Catron,  and  Cur- 
lepr  sloops  and  four  company's 
cruisers,  with  4-700  troops  under 
major-general  sir  W.  Keir,  sail- 
ed from  Bombay  last  September, 
to  root  out  the  pirates  in  the  Per- 
sian  Gulf. 

It  appears  that  lord  Amherst 
is  not  the  only  ambassador  who 
has  failed  in  an  embassy  to  the 
Chinese  court.  The  Russian  go- 
vernment, in  1805,  dispatched  a 
count  Golowkin,  on  a  mission  thi- 
ther; when  the  offensive  cere- 
monial of  the  Kou-tou  being  in- 
sisted  on,  the  count  returned  with- 
out reaching  Pekin. 

AFRICA- 

Letters  ftom  Tripoli,  dated  the 
11th  Novemberi  announced,  that 
the  pacific  system  adopted  by  that 
regency  is  producing  the  happiest 
effects.  Its  commerce  and  navi- 
gation are  flourishing.  No  cor- 
sair has  issued  from  the  ports  of 
Tripoli  since  the  1st  of  July  1818; 
and  the  dey  has  solicited  the  me- 
diation of  England,  to  make  his 
peace  with  all  the  christian  powers. 
He  offers  to  engage  never  more 
to  molest  any  foreign  flag. 

It  appears  by  recent  accounts 
from  Cape  Coast  Castle,  that  that 
part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  was  in- 
feste  J  by  swarms  of  pirates  of  the 


very  worst  description ;  who  fre- 
quently, not  content  merely  with 
plundering  the  vessel,  murdered 
the  crews  also.  This  happened 
to  a  Dutch  ship,  called  the  Drie 
Vrienden,  in  Dexcore  roads^ 
which  was  boarded  during  the 
night;  when  the  captain,  mate> 
and  all  the  crew,  were  inhumanly 
butchered ;  and  the  ship  was  af» 
terwards  blown  up  by  the  ma- 
rauders. 

Letters  have  been  received 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  of 
the  30th  of  October.  Lord  Henry 
Somerset,  up  to  that  date,  was  stiU 
engaged  in  treating,  it  was  report- 
ed, with  the  Caffre  chiefs  for  the 
cession  of  a  large  portion  of  their 
territory.  The  late  military  ope- 
rations have  terminated  in  the  to- 
tal discomfiture  and  dispersion  of 
the  savages. 

AMERICA,  Sec. 

Advices  from  the  United  States 
say,  that  some  important  com- 
mercial arrangements  have  lately 
been  entered  into  between  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States 
and  the  king  of  Prussia."  By 
these,  all  vessels  belonging  to  his 
majesty  are  placed  on  the  same 
footin?,  as  to  tonnage,  as  those  of 
America  ;  and  also  as  to  the  duty 
on  goods  imported  by  them,  being 
the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
Prussia.  An  order  had  been  issu- 
ed from  the  treasury  department 
at  Washington,  addressed  to  the 
collectors  of  the  different  ports  of 
the  union,  for  carrying  tliese  regu- 
lations into  effect. 

Notwithstanding  the  prohibi-i 
tory  laws  of  the  American  legis- 
lature, two  vessels  sailed  from 
New  York  on  the  1st  ult.  wholly 
laden  with  arms  and  ammunition, 
known  to  be  for  lord  Cochrane's 
squadron,  and  otlier  patriot  ar« 
(A3)       maments. 
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maments.  The  cargoes  were  paid 
for  in  hard  dollars. 

King  Christophe,  of  Hayti, 
has  taken  the  prudent  course  of 
securing  the  attachment  of  his 
troops,  by  conceding  to  them 
grants  of  land,  and  advancing  to 
Siem  the  means  of  cultivating 
them  J  while  they  are  still  within 
the  reach  of  a  summons  to  milita- 
ry duty.  Conscious  of  his  strength, 
the  king  rejects  all  overtures  from 
France,  that  shall  not  come  to 
him,  with  the  recognition  of  his 
independence,  as  from  one  bro- 
ther  king  to  another. 

The  two  houses  of  congress 
met  on  Monday,  the  6th  ult,  Tn 
the  senate,  the  proceedings  were 
confined  to  the  appointment  of 
some  standing  committees,  and 
other  matters  of  regulation.  In 
the  house  of  representatives,  an 
election  took  place  for  the  office 
of  speaker ;  when  Mr.  Clay,  of 
Kentucky,  was  re-chosen,  by  a 
majority  of  14'7,  out  of  155  votes. 
Mr.  Clay,  in  his  address  of  thanks, 
observed,  that  **  during  the  ses- 
sion which  was  about  to  open, 
there  was  every  reason  to  antici- 
pate, that  the  matters  which  the 
house  would  be  required  to  consi- 
der and  decide  would  possess  the 
highest  degree  of  interest." — ^The 
houses  having  dispatched  prelimi- 
nary business,  on  the  next  day  the 
president,  Monroe,  transmitted  to 
the  congress  the  opening  message, 
or  speech,  which  presents  an  m- 
teresting  view  of  the  political  state 
of  the  union,  with  reference  to  its 
external  relations  and  domestic 
economy.    (See  Public  Papers.) 

New  South  Wales* — The  po- 
pulation in  1817,  was  1 7i  1 65  :  in 
1818,21,294.  In  J  817,  the  acres 
oflandincultivationwere230,361  j 
in  1818|  284,852.    In  1818,  the 


colony  contained  3454  horses,  6457 
horned  cattle,  73,361  sheep,  end 
22,633  hogs,  ^ 

December  21. — ^The  beautiful 
new  parish  church  of  Dudley  was 
opened  by  the  solemn  act  of  con^ 
secration.  The  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester performed  the  service  in 
a  very  impressive  manner,  to 
a  crowded  congregation,  and 
the  vicar  of  the  parish  preached 
an  appropriate  discourse,  from 
Gen.  xxviii.,  16,  17.  "Surely  the. 
Lord  is  in  this  place !  This  is  none 
other  but  the  nouse  of  God ;  and 
this  is  the  gate  of  heaven."  Tne 
discourse,  we  understand,will  ap- 
pear  in  the  two  volumes,  which 
will  soon  be  published  by  that 
gentleman,  towards  liquidating 
Uie  debt  which  the  great  and  ex- 
pensive work  of  building  the 
church  has  necessarily  drawn  up- 
on the  parish^  The  edifice  is  m 
the  florid  Gothic  style,  and  con- 
tains, we  are  happy  to  hear,  a 
considerable  number  of  free  sit* 
tings  for  the  poor.  The  windows 
are  of  cast-iron,  covered  with  a 
stone  paint  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  structure  itself,  whose  lofty 
spire  is  a  fine  object  to  the  sur- 
rounding country.  In  the  parlia- 
mentary act  for  building  this 
church,  is  a  clause,  which,  though 
militating  against  his  own  inter- 
est, was  adopted  at  the  express 
desire  of  the  present  vicar,  (viz.) 
that  no  vaults  or  graves  be  made 
in  the  ailes ;  a  practice  which,  else- 
where, is  too  prevalent,  detrimen- 
tal not  only  to  the  fabrics  thus  ex- 
cavated and  undermined,  but  also, 
perhaps,  to  the  health  of  the  living 
worshippers,  without  any  way  be- 
nefiting the  dead. 

This  being  St.  ITiomas's  day,  as 
usual  a  stag^was  turned  out  from 
Blenheim  rark^  the  property  of 
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his  «race  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough. It  directed  its  course  to- 
wards Wickham  ;  from  thence  it 
took  the  high  road  and  proceeded 
to  Oxford ;  and  then  formed  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  pictu- 
resque sights  that  can  be  imadn- 
ed.  The  stag,  and  dogs  in  close 
pursuit,  followed  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  well-known  and  experien- 
ced sportsmen,  proceeded  up  the 
high-street,  as  far  as  Brazenose 
college;  when, ^ to  the  no  small 
astomshment  of  hundreds  of  spec- 
tators, the  stag  took  refuge  in  the 
<^apel,  during  divine  service; 
where  it  was  killed,  satu  ceremomcf 
hj  the  eager  dogs. 

In  a  petition  presented  by  the 
presbytery  of  Hamilton,  jprinted 
hj  order  of  the  house  oi  com- 
mons, it  is  stated,  that  **  in  many 
instances  nearly  one  half  of  the 
weavers  are  unemployed  at  the 
looms,  and  even  when  so  employ- 
edy  the  pittance  of  wages  is  in 
most  cases  so  scanty,  that  when  a 
^utnily  has  to  be  supported  by  the 
earning  of  one  man,  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  him,  without 
other  aid,  to  keep  them  in  exist- 
ence. Many  families  in  the  se- 
veral parishes  cannot  now  attend, 
as  formerly,  their  public  ministra- 
tions in  church  from  the  want  of 
decent  clothins; ;  and  the  educa^ 
tion  of  their  children  is  now,  in 
many  cases^  neglected  from  the 
same  cause;"  adding,  <<that  if 
the  pr  essure  of  want  could  be  re- 
moved, they  feel  perfectly  assured 
peace  and  quietness,  so  far  as  re- 
spects the  great  body  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing population,  would  fol- 
low of  course."  The  heritors  of 
the  parish  of  Rutherglen  make  a 
statement  concurring  entirely  with 
that  of  the  presbytery  of  Hamil- 
ton as  to  the  inadequacy  of  wages. 


want  of  employment  for,  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  manufacturing  po- 
pulation. 

20.— As  Mr.  Puddecombe,  a 
respectable  farmer,  was  returning 
froni  Barnstaple  market  with  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  his 
pocket,  he  was  thrown  by  his 
horse  over  the  bridge,  and  has  not 
yet  been  found.  It  is  supposed, 
some  persons  held  a  rope  across, 
and  by  lifting  it  up  when  he.  was 
passing,  frighted  the  spirited  ani- 
mal ;  and  thus,  by  an  idle  frolic, 
^used  hi^  untimely  and  lamented 
qeath.  He  has  left  a  wife  and 
^ve  small  children  to  bewail  his 
loss. 

30. — Benjamin  Surr,  of  Leeds, 
an  unfortunate  maniac,  was  late* 
ly  discovered  chained  in  his  fa- 
ther*s  cellar,  were  he  had  remain- 
ed  about  sixteen  years:  he  was 
conveyed  to  Leeds,  workhouse^ 
and  there  died  on  this  day.  The 
warmth  and  comfort  which  he  ex- 
perienced during  ^he  week  that  he 
was  in  the  workhouse,  were  so 
diflFerent  from  the  rigours  to  which 
his  constitution  had  been  habitu- 
ated, that  they  produced  the  evil 
they  were  meant  to  avert. 

Sidmouiht  Dec.  SO. 
Yesterday  and  this  day,  the 
weather  proving  favourable,  their 
royal  highnesses  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  Kent,  and  the  princess, 
have  been  each  day  on  the  prome- 
nade, where  they  continued  walk- 
ing a  considerable  time.  The  dan- 
gerous practice  of  inexperienced 
persons  being  trusted  with  guns 
had  yesterday  been  nearly  attended 
with  disastrous  consequences :  an 
apprentice  boy,  shooting  at  small 
birds,  had  the  audacity  to  ap- 
proach so  near  the  residence  of 
their  royal  highnesses,  that  the 
shot  broke  the  windows  of  tlie 
(A  4}  nursery. 
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•nursery,  and  passed  very  near  the 
-head  of  the  infant  princess,  who 
was  in  the  arms  of  the  nurse. 
The  delinquent  was  detected;  but, 
at  the  request  of  the  duke^  he  was 
pardoned,  upon  a  promise  of  de- 
sisting from  such  culpable  pur- 
suits. 

Jan.  7.— This  morning  the  Bir- 
mingham theatre  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  The  manager, 
Mr.  Bunn,  left  the  theatre  at  ele- 
ven :  about  one,  the  flames  were 
discovered,  and  at  three  the  roof 
fell.  Pizarro  had  been  performed 
that  evening ;  and  the  wadding 
fro$;i  the  pistol  fired  at  Rolla  is 
sup^sed  to  have  lodsed  in  the 
scenery.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
to  a  like  cause,  in  the  same  play, 
the  destruction  of  Covent-garden 
theatre  was  attributed.  The  build- 
ing was  insured  for  7000/.  and 
the  furniture  for  2000/. 

15.— On  Sunday  morning  last, 
about  half-past  three  o'clock,  the 
range  of  building  in  the  northern 
part  of  Magdalen  Hall,  in  the 
university  of  Oxford,  was  disco- 
vered (by  the  guard  of  a  mail 
coming  into  Oxford)  to  be  on  fire. 
The  inmates  of  the  hall  and  of 
Magdalen  College  were  speedily 
alarmed,  and  by  four  o'clock  the 
cry  of  **  Fire"  through  the  city 
brought  the  timely  aid  of  engines, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons to  the  spot,  when  every  pos- 
sible exertion  was  made  to  subdue 
the  dominion  of  tlie  destructive 
element.  The  severity  of  the 
weather  had  rendered  most  of  the 
nearest  pumps  useless,  which  made 
it  necessary  to  form  a  line  with 
three  engines  to  supply  water 
from  the  river  Cher  well— a  di- 
stance from  the  fire  of  two  hup- 
dred  yards.  There  was  a  fourth 
engine,  which  wassupplied(though 


not  fully)  with  water  in  buckets 
from  the  pumps.  At  this  point 
of  time,  there  appeared  no  hope 
of  saving  a  single  room  out  of  toe 
sixteen  sets  composing  that  paut 
of  the  hall,  which,  being  buik 
mostly  of  timber,  offered  out  life- 
tie  resistance  to  the  then  raging 
fiames ;  and,  as  the  wind  blew  di- 
rectly towards  the  principal'slod^- 
ings,  the  chapel,  and  the  hall»  it 
was  deemed  prudent  to  demolish 
a  small  shed  which  connected 
them,  and  to  apply  the  full  force 
of  the  engines  to  prevent  the  com- 
munication of  the  fire  which  seenv- 
ed  to  threaten.  These  measures, 
together  with  the  praiseworthy  ex- 
ertions of  those  persons  assembled, 
alone  saved  those  parts  of  the 
hall.  Several  members  of  the 
university  rendered  their  assis- 
'tance ;  amongst  whom  ao  one 
was  more  assiduous  than  the  learn- 
ed, amiable,  and  venerable  dio« 
cesan.— About  six  o'clock,  the  en- 
gines were  played  on  the  yet  re* 
maining  part  of  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  building,  and  unex- 
pectedly, though  fortunately,  pre- 
served four  sets  of  rooms,  one  of 
which  is  on  the  ground  fioor,  and 
the  other  three  storied  above.  Be- 
fore ei^ht,  the  fire  was  nearly 
extinguished:  it  was,  however* 
thought  necessary  to  work  the  en- 
gines until  nearly  twelve  o'clock, 
when  no  appearance  of  danger 
any  longer  existed.  We  are  una- 
ble to  state  the  occasion  of  this  fire 
satisfactorily  ;  we  only  know  that 
it  commenced  at  or  very  near  to 
the  common  room.  Happily  no 
lives  were  lost,  and  we  have  not 
heard  that  bodily  injury  was  sus- 
tained by  any  person.  Besides  the 
destruction  of  the  twelve  sets  of 
rooms,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that 
a  considerable  number  of  Sua- 
ble 
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ble  books  were  barnt»  together 
with  several  musical  instruznents* 
.some  plate,  and  most  of  the  fur- 
niture* 

Several  informations  have  late* 
ly  been  laid  against  clergymen  in 
Essex  and  Suffolk,  for  omitting  to 
read  the  act  against  profane  swear- 
ing. 

On  opening  a  cod-fish,  a  few 
daysagOyby  the  cook  of  the  King's 
arms  tavern,  at  Plymouth-dock, 
a  worm,  about  four  inches  long, 
was  found  in  the  fish,  in  shape 
like  a  solie,  covered  with  green  fea- 
thers, equal  in  brilliancy  to  those 
of  the  peacock  :  between  the  fea- 
thers are  small  diarp  quills,  re* 
semblmg  those  of  the  porcupine. 
This  extraordinary  production  of 
nature  is  now  in  the  possession  ;of 
the  printer  of  the  Plymouth  pa- 
per, for  the  inspection  of  the  na- 
turalist. 

A  person  crossing  over  the  Se- 
vern, at  the  new  passage,  was  ask- 
ing ihe  master  of  the  boat,  whe- 
ther there  were  ever  any  people 
lost  in  the  passage — *<No,  sir,"  an- 
swered the  Monmouthshire  tar, 
f*  never ;  my  brother  was  drown- 
ed here  last  week ;  but  we  found 
him  again  the  next  day." 

A  short  time  ago,  as  a  young 
man  of  Beckley,  Kent,  named 
■Bates,  and  a  relation  of  his,  were 
passing  each  other,  in  a  stooi>ing 
attitude,  under  the  mantle-piece 
of  the  kitchen  fire-place,  their 
heads  came^in  contact ;  by  which 
Bates  received  a  blow  in  the  fron- 
tal bone  that  produced  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  and  unhap- 
pily caused  his  death. 

About  the  second  year  of  the 
present  king's  reign,  a  man  of  the 
name  of  George  King  was  con* 
victed  in  Dublm  of  a  capital  felo- 
ny.   He  drew  up  a  memorial  to 


the  king,  which   he   forwarded 
with  the  following  lines  :— 

George  King  to  king  George  sends  his 

humble  petition, 
Hoping  king  George  will  pity  George 

King'A  condition ; 
If  king  George  to  George  King  will 

grant  a  long  day, 
G«>ree  King  for  long  George  for  erer 

will  pray. 

The  man  was  pardoned. 

A  few  days  ago  was  shot,  near 
the  entrance  of  Kilkenny  harbour, 
a  large  sea  fowl,  having  through 
its  neck  an  arrow,  such  as  those 
described  by  captain  Cook  to  be 
used  by  the  natives  of  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  the  shaft  of 
the  arrow,  which  is  about  eight 
inches  long,  is  of  a  kind  of  wood 
resembling  bone,  and  is  rudely 
bearded  with  iron.  The  beard 
and  shaft  shot  at  least  four  inches 
through  the  neck ;  and  the  flesh 
round  the  shaft  is  not  only  healed^ 
but  perfectly  hard  and  csdlous. 
Windsor  Castle^  Jan.  1,  1820. 

<*  His  majesty's  disorder  has  un- 
dergone no  sensible  alteration. 
His  majesty's  bodily  health 
has  partaken  of  some  of  the  in- 
firmities of  affe,  but  has  been 
generally  good  during  the  last 
month." 

Dec.  SO.— An  inquisition  wastak«> 
en  at  the  sun.  Old  Round  court. 
Strand,  before  Mn  Higgs,  die 
coroner,  on  the  bodies  of  John 
Masters  and  Mary  his  wife,  who 
were  both  found  dead  on  Wed* 
nesday  rooming.  The  deceased 
was  a  jobbing  porter,  employed 
by  several  persons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  was  of  sober  ha- 
bits. He  and  his  wife  lodged  up« 
wards  of  a  year  in  a  litUe  back 
room  in  Round  court  passage. 
Their  floor  was  found  locked  on 
(he  inside,  and  a  constable  was 
called  in,  who  broke  it  open,  and 
found 
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foiuxd  the  man  dressed,  lying  a- 
cross  inside  the  door,  and  the  wo- 
znan  undressed,  lyin?  on  the  floor 
naked,  both  quite  dead.     There 
was  some  bread  and  butter  in  the 
room,  and  the  man  had  one  shil- 
ling in  his  pocket.     They  were 
very  poor ;  but  some  persons  used 
to  bring  them  food.    On  Tuesday 
evening  all  the  lodgers  came  to 
their  room-door,  in  consequence 
of  hearing  them  in  the  morning ;' 
and,  finding  the  door  shut,  called 
to  them  to  open  it;  but  they  made 
no  answer,  although  the  woman 
was  heard  to  say  to  her  husband, 
**  Where  are  you  ?"   and  he  an- 
swered, "  Here  I  am,"  The  con- 
stable and  the  beadle,  who  open- 
ed the  door,  were  of  opinion  that 
they  perished  in  consequence  of 
the  inclemency  of  the  night ;  they 
had  no  bed  nor  firing.    Mr.  Tay- 
}or,  one  of  the  overseers,  said,  he 
gave  the  man  a  shirt,  a  pair  of 
shoes  and  stockings,  a  shift  and  a 
pair  of  shoes  and  stockings  for  his 
wife»  in  November  last ;  and  du- 
ring the  last  fortnight  he  paid 
iheiQ  six  shillings  per  week.    The 
jury  thought,  as  there  was  bread 
and  butter  in  the  room,  they  were 
not  starved   to  death;   but,  not 
having  clothing,  bed,  nor    fire, 
during     the    inclement     season, 
they  perished.     Verdict  to  that 
effect. 

Jan.  6. — A  wretdhed  man  named 
George  Simpson,  of  Waltham- 
stow,  was  this  morning  found  in 
a  ditch  in  the  Horoerton  fields, 
where  he  had  attempted  to  com- 
mit suicide  (through  distress),  by 
hanging  himself.  He  was  taken 
care-  o&  and  afterwards  sent  to 
his  parish. 

12. — A  case  of  considerable 
importance  to  electors  for  mem- 
bers of  parliament  in  all  .parts  of 


the  kingdom,  but  more  immedi- 
ately interesting  to  the  household- 
ers of  Westminster,  was  tried  in 
the  Guildhall  of  the  city  of  Lon* 
don,  before  chief  justice  Abbott 
and  a  special  jury.     Mr.  Cullen, 
a  respectable  householder  of  the 
city  of  Westminster,  brought  an 
action  against  Mr.  Moms,  the 
high  baliff,  for  refusing  to  accept 
his  vote,  which  he  tendered  at  the 
last  election  of  a  citizen  to  serve 
in  parliament  for  Westminster,  in 
the  room  of  the  late  sir  Samuel 
Romilly.  It  appeared  in  evidence, 
that  Mr.  Cullen  had  for  many 
years  uniformly  and  punctually 
paid  his  rates  and  taxes ;  but  that, 
from  some  remissness  on  the  part 
of  the  tax-gatherer,  or  other  pa- 
rish officer,  some  arrear  was  due 
at  the  period  of  the  last  election ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this,  when 
Mr.  Cullen  tendered  his  vote  for 
one  of  the  candidates,  it  was  re» 
fused  by   the  high   bailifiF.     Mr. 
Cullen  immediately  paid  the  ar- 
rear then  due,  and  again  tendered 
his  vote;  but  the  high  bailiff  persists 
ed  in  his  original  determinatiout 
and  again  refused  to  receive  it. 
The  lord  chief  justice  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  vote  had  been  im- 
properly rejected  ;  but  he  consi- 
dered that  an  action  was  not  sus- 
tainable against  the  returning  offi- 
cer, unless  improper  motives  could 
be  proved.  Of  that  the  jury  were 
the  best  judges.  The  jury  retired 
for  an  hour  and  hal/,  but  could 
not  agree  upon  a  verdict ;  and,  at 
the  judge's  suggestion,  and  by 
consent  of  the  parties,  a  juror  was 
withdrawn.      This  case  remains 
undecided* 

A  debate  took  place  at  the 
East  India  house,  in  the  court  of 
proprietors,  upon  the  subject  of 
erecting  a  statue  to  Warren  Hast»- 
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ings,  to  testify  the  respect  of  the 
company  for  nis  memory^  and  the 
approbation  of  his  services  while 
governor-general  of  India,  The 
motion  was  warmly  opposed  by 
Mr.  R.  Jackson^  and  also  by  Mr. 
Charles  Grant,  whose  residence 
in  India  et  the  period  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings's government,  and  his  official 
rank,  enabled  him  to  form  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  proceedings 
that  marked  the  administration  of 
that  extraordinary  man.  The 
niotion  was,  however,  finally  a- 
dopted  by  a  very  great  majority. 

As  some  workmen  were  felling 
timber  in  a  wood  called  Cold-fall, 
situated  to  the  east  of  Finchley 
common,  they  discovered,  under 
the  stump  of  an  old  oak,  within 
four  feet  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  two  large  wooden  chests, 
much  decayed,  in  which  were  de- 
posited several  tin  boxes,  contain- 
ing pistols,  flints,  remnants  of 
wearing  apparel,  a  quantity  of 
brass  buttons,  and  a  few  silver 
coins  of  George  II.  It  is  suppo- 
sedy  that  they  must  have  been 
placed  there  for  safety,  many  years 
back,  by  some  highwayman;  a 
class  of  desperadoes  who  about 
90  years  ago  greatly  infested  that 
particular  spot. 

13. — A  meeting  was  held  at 
Mr.  Hick's  warehouses,  London- 
wall,  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
adapting  those  premises  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  indigent  and  house- 
less for  the  night,  during  the  pre- 
sent inclement  season.  The  meet- 
ing was  respectably  attended.— 
Among  those  who  assembled  on 
this  benevolent  occasion,  were  ob- 
served the  bishop  of  Chester,  arch- 
deacon Nares,  rector  of  All-Hal- 
lows, sir  C.  Flower,  bart.,  Mr. 
Rowcrofr,  Mr.  D.  Barclayi  and 
Duncan  Campbell,  esq. 


The  lord  mayor,  having  taken 
the  chair,  said,  that  every  one 
must  see  the  necessity  of  providing 
an  asylum  for  the  destitute  and 
houseless  poor  during  the  present 
severe  winter.  The  numbers  of 
applications  to  magistrates  for  re^ 
lief  were  almost  incredible  to  those 
unacquainted  with  such  matters; 
The  present  meeting  was  conven- 
ed to  endeavour  as  much  as  pofr* 
sible  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  our 
suffering  fellow  creatures  ;  and  he 
was  sure  that  they  would  not  suf« 
fer  those  who  had  fought  the  bat** 
ties  of  their  country  to  lie  about 
the  streets  in  a  state  of  wretched* 
ness  and  starvation.  The  magis^ 
trates  found  much  difficulty,  he 
was  sorry  to  say,  in  getting  pa- 
rishes to  provide  for  their  poor ;  but 
there  were,  besides  those  entitled 
to  parochial  relief,  great  numbers 
who  had  no  claim  on  the  poor 
laws  of  this  country.  It  was,  there- 
fore, proposed  to  raise  a  subscrip- 
tion in  order  to  afford  them  tem« 
porary  shelter  from  the  inclemen- 
cy  of  the  weather,  until  they  could 
be  otherwise  provided  for  ;  and  in 
furtherance  of  this  great  object* 
Mr.  Hick,  of  Cheapside,  had  gene- 
rously given  the  use  of  bis  exten- 
sive warehouses  in  order  to  form 
that  asylum. 

The  bishop  of  Chester  presented 
himself  to  the  meeting,  amid  loud 
plaudits.  His  lordship  said,  he 
had  to  apologize  for  trespassing 
on  their  time  and  attention,  while 
he  offered  a  few  short  observations. 
He  did  not  know  that  such  a 
meeting  was  about  to  take  place 
till  a  few  minutes  before  ;  when, 
taking  up  one  of  the  newspapers, 
he  saw  it  announced  ;  and,  as  he 
highly  approved  of  the  plan,  he 
immediately  ordered  his  carriage. 
There  were,  he  believed,  some  ob. 
jections 
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jections  against  this  mode  of  cha- 
rity :  buty  indeed,  there  was  no 
species  of  charity  against  which 
objections  could  not  be  urged. 
He  wasy  however,  sure  that  the  ad- 
▼antaees  of  this  plan  far  outweigh* 
.  ed  ana  counterbalanced  its  disad- 
vantages ;  and,  therefore,  he  was 
ready  to  bestow  his  mite  on  it. 
Ind^,  he  knew  not  how  any  man 
could  sit  down  quietly  in  the  en* 
ioyment  of  wealth— could  lay  his 
liead  on  his  pillow  with  a  clear 
and  approving  conscience,  when 
thousands,  many  of  them  wretched 
females,  were  wandering  through 
the  streets,  without  a  nome  to 
shelter,  or  a  hand  to  succour  them* 
He  conceived  his  bounty  was  well 
bestowed  on  such  a  benevolent 
plan  ;  and  it  had  his  best  wishes 
for  its  perfect  success. 

Mr*  Bodkin*  said,  that  the  pre- 
mises which  were  to  be  devoted 
to  this  charitable  object  were  in 
every  respect  fit  for  the  purpose. 
There  were  four  spacious  floors, 
where  the  men  and  women  could 
be  separated,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  building  would  answer  for 
thepreparationof  food.  Mr.  Bod- 
kin proposed  a  series  of  resolutions, 
relative  to  the  intended  objects  of 
the  meeting,  which  were  carried 
unanimously.  A  committee  was 
then  appointed  to  manage  the  sub- 
scription, &c.  ;  and  the  mendicity 
and  other  charitable  societies  were 
requested  to  co-operate  with  them. 
•Thanks  were  voted  to  the  lord 
mayor,  the  bishop  of  Chester,  and 
Mr.  sheriff  Rothwell ;  and  to  Mr. 
Hick,  for  his  generous  grant  of 
the  use  of  his  premises.  The  sub- 
scription then  commenced,  and 
upwards  of  700/.  were  immediate- 
ly raised  ;  and  so  active  were  the 
exertions  in  preparing  the  recep- 
tacle for  immediate  use,  that  many 
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wretched  wanderers  the  same 
night  enjoyed  comparative  com- 
fort within  its  walls,  who,  but  for 
this  arrangement,  would  have 
continued  houseless,  and  suffering 
from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather. 

15. — Aybraham  Van  Brienan^ 
who  had  swindled  Messrs.  Rivins;- 
ton,  and  numerous  individua£, 
of  property  to  considerableamount» 
on  the  faith  of  his  credit  at  bank- 
ers, where  he  had  ingenuityenoueh 
to  persuade  them  he  kept  caS]» 
was  tried  and  convicted  at  the 
Middlesex  sessions  on  three  in- 
dictments. The  court  apprized 
Mr.  Van  Brienan  that  he  was  too 
clever  a  man  for  a  permanent  resi- 
dence in  this  country.  He  was, 
therefore,  ordered  to  take  up  his 
residence  for  the  next  seven  years 
of  his  life  in  Botany  Bay.  The 
prisoner,  who  is  a  dashing-looking 
fellow,  received  his  sentence  with 
perfect  composure. 

Prince  Leopold  has  presented 
the  family  of  the  late  Mr. 
Bird,  R.  A.  with  a  purse  of  one 
hundred  guineas,  and  also  given 
the  artist's  picture  of  the  surrender 
of  Calais,  in  his  royal  highness's 
possession,  to  be  disposed  of  for 
the  benefit  of  the  family.  This 
picture  was  presented  to  the  la- 
mented princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales,  when  Mr.  Bird  had  the 
honoar  of  being  appointed  his- 
torical painter  to  her  royal  high- 
ness. 

At  Ashford,  a  boy  experienced 
so  violent  a  fall  whilst  amusine 
himself  at  sliding,  that  he  expired 
almost  immediately. 

17.— A  dreadful  fire  broke  out 
this  morning,  at  five  o'clock,  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Kerr,  a  boot  and 
shoemaker,  at  the  comej  of  Nor- 
folk-street, in  tlie  Strand«  The 
flames 
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flames  were  Erst  discovered  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  house  by  the 
vratchman  and  some  passengers, 
and  an  alarm  was  given.  By  this 
means  the  family  were  saved  from 
untimely  death.  Mr.  K.  escaped 
with  scarce  an  article  of  dress  on 
him.  Of  all  the  property  on  the 
premises^a  few  of  Mr.  K.'s  account 
books  only  were  saved.  The 
flames  advanced  with  an  over- 
whelming rapidity,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  house  was  enveloped 
in  one  awful  blaze.  The  firemen' 
■were  successful  in  Norfolk-street 
in  checking  the  progress  of  the 
flames  ;  but  in  the  Strand  they 
were  hot  equally  fortunate.  The 
flames  soon  caught  the  dwelline^ 
of  Mr.  Cary,  the  chart-seller,  and 
in  a  short  time  that  building  added 
to  the  melancholy  grandeur  of  the 
spectacle.  Soon  afterwards  the 
roof  and  front  of  Mr.  Kerr's  house 
fell  with  a  tremendous  crash. 
The  flames  in  Mr.  J.  Gary's  pre- 
mises soon  advanced  to  the  adjoin- 
ing house  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Cary, 
the  optician,  which  was  also  de- 
stroyed. At  half-past  ten  the 
fronts  of  these  houses  were  preci- 
pitated into  the  Strand,  but  happi- 
ly no  injury  was  sustained  by  the 
crowd  which  was  coUeicted.  In 
the  back  of  .these  buildings  still 
greatermischierissustained.  The 
amount  of  property  destroyed  has 
been  immense.  Mr.  Kerr,  whose 
house  has  twice  before  been  on 
fire  within  the  last  four  years,  we 
understand,  is  not  insured.  A 
rumour  prevails  that  the  accident 
is  attributable  to  the  gas. 

20.-^Between  six  and  seven 
o'clock,  a  fire  broke  out  at  the 
sugar  houses  of  Messrs.  Martin 
and  Co.  in  Bell  lane,  Spitalfields. 
About  half  past  eight  o'clock  it 
was  subdued^  but  not  till  the  inte- 


rior of  the  building  and  a  consi'» 
derabje  quantity  of  sugar  were 
consunied. 

21  —Between  1 0  and  11  o'clock, 
a  fire  broke  out  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Taylor,  a  hatter,  in  Garden- 
row,  London-road.  The  wind 
was  high,  and  blew  the  flames  into 
a  court  ^t  the  back,  inhabited  by 
poor  people.  Great  confusion 
ensued  in  bringing  out  the  furni- 
ture of  the  inmates  ;  many  were 
seriously  hurt,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  furniture  was  destroyed  ;  and 
by  two  o'clock  the  fire  was  sub- 
dued, as  was  supposed,  finally, 
leaving  four  or  five  houses  gutted 
completely ;  but  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  flames  again 
burst  forth  with  great  fury  ;  how- 
ever, the  firemen  were  on  the  spot, 
and  succeeded  in  extinguishing  it 
totally.  The  loss  was  Considera- 
ble. 

23. — About  half.past  two 
o'clock  the  utmost  confusion  pre- 
vailed in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thames-street,  in  consequence  of 
a  most  alarming  fire  which  broke 
out  in  the  premises  cnf  Messrs* 
Childe,  porter  and  cyder  ware- 
house, in  Swan-lane,  leading  to 
the  Thames,  adjacent  to  London- 
bridge.  The  fire  was  discovered 
by  the  family  residing  in  the  op- 
posite premises,  who  were  alarm- 
ed by  the  flames  insuing  from  the 
windows  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
house  ;  the  family  at  Mr.  Childe's 
made  their  escape  with  great  dif- 
ficulty. The  fire  spread  with  such  ^ 
rapidity  that  in  a  short  time  the 
flames  communicated  to  the  ware- 
house of  Mr.  Matthews  (at  the 
back  part),  and  a  stock  of  wood 
and  other  materials  used  in  Mr, 
MattheW^s  trade  (brush-making) 
having  caught  fire,  the  whol^of 
the  front  premises  were  in  less 

than 
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than  an  hour  completely  butut 
through  into  Thames-street.  The 
engines  by  this  time  were  on  the 
spot ;  but  owing  to  a  great|scarcity 
oif  water,  in  consequence  of  the 
frosty  and  the  water  being  turned 
offy  the  flames  extended  to  several 
other  houses  at  the  back  of  Swan- 
yard,  leading  into  Thames*5treet. 
After  some  time  had  elapsed,  the 
supply  of  water  became  plentiful, 
and  the  firemen  played  with  great 
activity.  The  houses  of  Mr, 
Ronalds,  Mr.  Cudber,  and  Mr. 
Simpson,  of  Thames-street,  short- 
ly afterwards  caught  fire,  and 
were  much  injured  $  and  the 
Bridgewater  school,  with  four  or 
five  other  houses  in  Swan-alley 
and  Black  Raven-yard,  were  com- 
pletely burned  to  the  ground.  It 
was  anticipated  several  times  that 
Fishmongers'-hall  would  be  de- 
troyed ;  but  the  attention  of  the 
firemen  apparently  was  fixed  upon 
it ;  they  played  on  the  adjoining 
houses,  and  it  escaped  with  less  in- 

i'ury  than  was  expected.  At  about 
lalf-past  four  the  roofs  of  Mr. 
Childe's  and  Mr .Matthew&'s houses 
fell  in  with  a  tremendous  crash, 
and  greatly  spread  the  fiames. 
The  iron  manufactory  ofiice,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Thames,  was  snr- 
rounded  by  fiames,  but  escaped 
without  injury.  The  fire  continu. 
ed  burning  at  an  alarming  rate, 
until  half-past  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  an  explosion,  sup- 
posed from  saltpetre,  took  place, 
which  tore  off  the  roofs  of  several 
of  the  houses,  and  caused  great 
apprehension  ;  tiles,  bricks)  and 
wood,  were  scattered  about  in 
every  direction.  Some  persons 
standing  near  the  spot  wer&  much 
hurt,  in  consequence  of  their  falling 
on  them  ;  a  boy  had  his  arm  la- 
cerated very  much,  and  some  of 


his  fingers  torn  off.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  whole  of  the  houses  in 
Swan-lane  fell  down,  and  com- 
pletely blocked  up  the  roadway  ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  other  houses 
mentioned  were,  with  the  furniture 
and  property,  a  mass  of  ruins.— 
We  are  happy  to  add  no  lives  were 
lost,  or  any  material  accident  oc- 
curred. The  loss  of  property  is 
estimated  at  200,000/. 

An  official  account  of  die  total 
weekly  amount  of  bank-notes  and 
bank  post-bills  in  circulation,  finom 
the  23d  November  18)9,  to  the 
latest  period  to  which  the  same 
can  be  made  up,  states  the  total 
for-  the  week  ending  the  30th  No- 
vember, at  25,248,340/.  nf  which 
6, 7^5,850/.  are  under  5/. ;  for  the 
week  ending  the  7th  December 
22,536,6m  of  which  6,694,040/. 
are  under  5/. ;  for  the  week  ending 
14th  December  22,418,220/.  of 
which  6,621,990/.  are  under  5/. ; 
and  for  the  week  ending  the  21st 
December  22,194,650/.  of  which 
6,569,560/.  are  under  5/.  It  ap- 
pears from  this  account,  that  the 
bank  has  reduced  its  issue  of  bank- 
notes wit{)in  the  last  month,  to  the 
anaount  of  upwards  of  one  million. 

FEBRUARY. 

FRANCS. 

14.— At  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
his  royal  highness  the  duke  de 
Berri  was  assassinated  on  leavmg 
the  opera,  by  Louvel,  a  saddler's 
servant  (gargm  seUier)^  formeriy 
a  soldier  in  the  old  imperisu 
mard,  who  appears  to  have  been 
impelled  to  this  dreadful  act  by 
the  most  atrocious  political  £ma- 
ticism.  He  was  immediately  ar* 
rested ;  not  having,  indeed,  made 
any  effort  to  escape.  He  declared 
that  he  had  meditated  the  crime 
for  four  years.  The  prince  was 
imme- 
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innnediately  carried  into  one  of 
the  saloons  of  the  opera  house, 
where  all  the  assistance  the  medi- 
cal art  could  supply  was  adminis* 
tered  to  him>  but  without  effect, 
tlie  weapon  having  penetrated  too 
deep  not  to  inflict  a  mortal  wound, 
and  he  expired  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  all  the  princes  of  the 
toyal  family,  and  even  the  king 
himself,  being  present  with  the 
duke  in  his  last  moments.  Politic 
cal  fanaticism  armed  the  hand  of 
this  wretched  assassin,  as  formerly 
religious  fanaticism  armed  that  oif 
Ravaillac.  The  last  words  which 
the  prince  uttered  were  in  favour 
of  his  assassin.  He  entreated  his 
uncle  to  spare  the  life  of  this 
wretched  man*  It  is  incidentally 
mentioned  in  some  of  the  letters, 
that  the  widowed  duchess  is  en* 
f^/f,  which  may  give  the  royal- 
ists the  prospect  oi  a  prince  in  the 
lineal  descent,  as  heir  to  the 
crown.  Some  have  imagined  that 
the  assassin  perpetrated  the  crime 
in  the  presence  of  the  duchess, 
with  the  view  that  the  shock  might 
deprive  the  nation  even  of  this 
feeble  hope. 

SPAIN. 

News  from  Madrid,  dated  the 
Sth  of  January,  state,  that  **  the 
agents  of  the  rebels  of  America 
bad  sown  the  seeds  of  insubordi- 
nation in  the  army  of  the  intended 
expedition  stationed  in  the  villages 
atx>ut  Cadiz,  Granada,  and  Se- 
tille.  It  spread  from  the  out-posts 
to  the  head  quarters,  where  tliey 
seized  the  person  of  the  comman« 
der  in  chief,  who  had  no  troops 
with  him  but  his  guard  of  honour. 
On  the  3d,  the  mutineers  endea- 
voured to  tsLke  possession  of  the 
magazines,  but  were  alarmed  by 
the  appearance  of  the  militia  of 
Cadiz  in  arms ;  they  accordingly 


dispersed,  and  their  leaders  es- 
caped across  the  mountains.  The 
troops  of  the  expedition,  under  the 
orders  of  Don  Manufel  Freyre,had, 
on  the  5th,  begun  their  march  to 
restore  and  maintain  tranquillity." 

It  appears,  that  Madrid  is  in  an 
a^tated  state;  the  troops  para* 
ding  the  streets  with  drawn  swords 
to  keep  the  people  within  doors.' 
Ferdinand  is  stated  to  have  de- 
manded 25,000  men  from  the 
king  of  France,  to  put  down  the 
rebellion. 

Bayofme^  Jaru  18. 

In  the  night  of  the  1st  of  Ja- 
nuary, six  battalions  of  the  ex- 
peditionary army,  encamped  near 
Cadiz  and  Seville,  broke  out  into 
open  insurrection.  Their  force 
amounts  to  5  or  6000  men.*— 
Their  chiefs,  commanders  of  the 
said  battalions,  Quiroga  and  Rie« 
%Oy  and  lieutenant  colonel  Miran- 
da, an  intrepid  man  and  extremely 
able  military  officer,  took  die 
lead.  They  seized  on  the  person 
of  count  Calderon,  commander-in- 
chief,  and  general  Sancha  Salva- 
dor, chief  of  the  staff,  whom  they 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Arcos. 
They  have  also  arrested  general 
Cisneros,  governor  of  La  Isla  de 
Leon.  Toey  seized  on  the  mili« 
tary  chest,  arms,  &c.  The  gar^* 
rison  of  Cadiz  made  a  ttariie  in  or* 
der  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
msurgents.  The  latter  were  beat- 
en and  forced  to  evacuate  La  Isla. 
General  Freyre  was  at  the  head  of 
the  royalist  troops.  The  cavalry 
and  ardllery,  it  is  said,  have* taken 
no  part  in  the  insurrection. 

The  Cadiz,  papers  of  the  2dtfa 
ult.  contain  the  following  procla- 
mat^n,  dated  January  25 : 

"The  governor  is  penetrated 
with  gratitude  for  the  faithful  and 
heroic  conduct  of  the  wordiy  in- 
habitants 
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habitants  of  this  city*  in  the  deplo- 
rable event  of  last  evening.    A 
handful  of  factions  persons  were 
led  on  by  colonel  Nicholas  San- 
tiago Rotalde,  who  was  officer  of 
the  day  at  the  marine  gate,  and 
who,  wanting  to  the  confidence  of 
the  govemmenty  wished  to  disturb 
die  tranquillity  of  this  noble  and 
illustrious  city.     You  are  aware 
that  the  plot  was  foiled,  and  I 
flatter  myself,  that  similar  seeds 
of  discord  will  not  again  be  re- 
produced ;  but  you  ought  also  to 
know  that  similar  crimes  cannot 
remain  unpunished,  and  that  in 
making  use  of  my  authority,  I  am 
bound  to  take  the  most  energetic 
measures^  in  order  that  all  good 
men  may  enjoy  repose  in  their 
houses  and  families.     Wherefore 
Uie  said  Rotalde  having  fled  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  punishment  he 
deserved,  I  command  the  inhabi- 
tants of  diis  city,  if  they  discover 
him,  to  deliver  up  to  me  the  per- 
son of  this  rebel,  or  to  point  out  to 
me  the  place  where  he  may  be. 
At  die  same  time  I  recommend 
Tou  to  prevent  all  assemblies  being 
held  within  or  without  the  city, 
and  if  they  take  place,  I  command 
diat  they   be    dispersed   by  the 
armed  force.    Inhabitants  of  Ca* 
diz,I  thank  you  for  your  conduct, 
and  I  hope  that,  henceforwards, 
you  will  in  the  same  manner  cor.* 
respond  to  my  esteem  and  a£Fecdon 
for  you. 
<<Ai«tonioRodrioubzValdb8/* 

DENMARK. 

The  shutdng  of  the  English 
ports  against  foreign  com  begins 
to  be  sensibly  felt  in  the  Baldc.  A 
Copenba^  ardcle,  January  1, 
inserted  in  the  foreign  journals, 
says,  **  The  prohibition  to  import 
com  into  England,  and  the  high 
duty  imposed  on  it  in  Sweden^  ha- 


ving contributed  sdll  ttior^  to  de* 
press  the  prices  of  gram,  to  the 
great  prejudice  of  the  farmer,  it 
has  been  proposed  to  lay  a  dnty 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  com 
into  Denmark,  which  is  to  prohi- 
bit it  for  some  time." 

?Rt7SSIA. 

An  ordinance  has  been  issued 
by  the  king  of  Prussia,  for  stricdy 
prohibidn^  the  introduction  into 
his  dommions  of  any  newspaper 
in  the  German  language,  publish- 
ed either  in  England  or  France ; 
and  of  all  papers  published  in  the 
Netherlands^  except  with  license 
of  the  Prussian  ambassador  at 
Brussels. 

RUSSIA. 

The  emperor  Alexander  has 
signalized  his  birth  day  by  releas- 
ing his  subjects  entirely  from  the 
burden  of  war^taxes. 

ASIA. 

Accounts  from  Batavia,  in  the 
Dutch  papers,  confirm  represen- 
tadons  received  by  previous  letters 
from  thence,  and  exhibit  a  very 
unfavourable  picture  of  the  state 
of  the  Dutch  colonies  in  the  In- 
dian Archipelago.  The  Dutch 
tenure  of  those  msular  possessions 
even  seems  in  a  high  degree  pre- 
carious. The  aumorides  of  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands  are  carry- 
ing on  a  contest  with  the  Sultan 
of  Palembang;  while  discontent 
and  insurrecdon  threaten  them  at 
Sappoora,  at  Macassar,  in  the 
Isle  of  Ceram^-at  Banca,  and  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Batavia  itself.  The  nadves  appear 
dred  of  the  Dutch  government. 
The  new  setdement  at  Sincapoor, 
founded  by  sir  Thomas  Raffles, 
is  rapidly  advancing  in  strength 
and  population. 

AMERICA. 

It  appears  by  the  American  pa- 
per*. 
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pen,  tiiat  most  of  the  suteft.are 
eamesdj  labouring  to  banish  sla- 
very from  the  union  altogether. 
Confess  is  occupied  with  the  ad- 
mission of  young  states  as  inde- 
pendent members  of  the  union. 

The  American  government  is 
employing  an  expedition  to  explore 
the  Copper  Mine  river :  this  is  de- 
scribed as  part  of  a  system  of  mea- 
sures, for  tiie  security  of  thcnorth- 
westem  frontier  of  the  united 
states,  and  for  tJie  protection  of 
their  fiir  trade. 

In  congress,  on  the  17th  De- 
cember, a  resolution  was  submit* 
ted  for  preparing  a  bill  to  indem- 
nify those  citizens  of  the  united 
states  who  lost. their  property  in 
consequence  of  the  general  confla- 
gration by  the  enemy  on  the  Nia- 
gara frontier,  during  the  late  war. 
The  annual  treasury  report  was 
presented  by  the  American  go- 
vernment to  congress  on  the  10th. 
This  document  contains  a  full  ex- 
position of  the  amount  of  the  re- 
venue for  five  years  past;  viz. 
from  1815  inclusive.  It  exhibiu 
likewise  a  concise  account  of  the 
public  debt  in  its  separate  branches. 
The  whole  revenue  for  1815  was 
49,555,642  dollars  ;  in  1816,  the 
aecond  year  of  peace  with  £n- 

fland,  86,657,904  doUars;  in 
817, 24,365,227  dollars;  in  1818, 
^,095,200  dollars  ;  and  in  1819, 
(calculated  at)  25,827,824  dol- 
lars. The  customs  in  1815,  when 
the  ports  of  America  were  first 
opened  to  the  introduction  of 
l^itiah  merchandize  (after  the 
war)i  amounted  to  upwards  of 
86,000,000  of  dollars;  1819,  about 
80,000,000  of  dollars.  The  pob- 
lic  expenditure  for  the  last  year  is 
itated  at  25,492,387  dollars,  leav- 
infl;  a  small  balance  in  the  treasury. 
Toe  total  of  the  public  debt  unre^ 
1820 


deemed  on  the  1st  January  is  es- 
timated at  88,885,203  dollars. 
The  revenue  for  1820  is  estimated 
at  22  millions  dollars,  being  about 
4  millions  less  than  1819  ;  of  this 
sum  the  customs  are  taken  at  19 
millions,  which  is  less  by  one  mil- 
lion than  their  nroduce  last  year 
—a  proof  that  tne  government  is 
not  sanguine  in  its  speculations  as 
to  a  speedy  increase  in  the  pro- 
sperity of  foreign  commerce.  The 
expenditure  for  1820  is  estimated 
at  27,000,000,  being  6,000,000 
more  than  the  revenue;  and  the 
reporter  adds,  that  <<  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  estimate  for  succeed- 
ing years  will  exceed,  rather  than 
fsul  below  it."  Tlie  president,  in 
consequence  of  this  view  of  the 
finances,  submits  to  congress  the 
expediency  of  augmenting  the  re- 
venue, or  reducing;  the  expendi- 
ture.— Sould  the  Uynaer  part  of 
the  alternative  be  resorted  to,  he 
recommends  an  addition  to  the 
duties  upon  certain  articles  of  fo- 
reign merchandise,  of  which  die 
descriotion  may  be  easily  guessed, 
from  his  subjoining,  that  uie  pre- 
sent he  conceives  to  be  a  favoura- 
ble moment  for  a£Fording  "  pro« 
tecdon  to  the  cotton,  woollen,  and 
iron  manufactures''  of  the  united 
states,  so  as  to  secure  them  tlie 
home  market.  The  report  states 
that  a  loan  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Our  present  most  gracious  ma- 
jesty, George  the  fourth,  has  been 
proclaimed  in  most  of  the  princi- 
pal towns  of  the  united  kingdom 
with  the  greatest  ceremony.  The 
corporations,  and  the  principal 
gentlemen  of  different  towns  and 
cities,  have  formed  the  most  splen- 
did' processions  to  celebrate  the 
accession  of  his  majesty  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors. 

2.— A  destructive  fire  broke  out 
(B)  this 
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this  evening)  at  the  house  of  Philip 
Aldevel,  esq,  called  Somerton- 
lodge,  Herts.  It  was  occasioned 
by  the  negligence  of  a  maid«ser- 
Tant  in  suffering  a  candle  to  setfire 
to  a  bed-room  on  the  second  floor. 
Instead  of  endeavouring  to  extin- 
guish the  flames,  she  ran  down 
stairs  and  alarmed  the  house ;  in 
the  interval,  the  room  was  on  fire 
in  all  parts.  The  southern  wing 
of  the  house,  consisting  of  eieht 
rooms,  together  with  the  valus^le 
furniture,  which  was  uninsured, 
was  destroyed  in  less  then  two 
hours,  A  strong  wall  confined 
the  flames  tot  his  wingof  the  house. 
The  damage  sustained  is  estimated 
at  3,000/. 

IS.-— A  curious  circumstance 
occurred  at  Market  Lavington, 
Wilts.  A  person  named  Jane 
Webb  attended  divine  service  at- 
tired precisely  in  the  same  suit  of 
mournine  for  our  late  sovereign 
George  til.  as  was  worn  by  l^r 
for  king  Greorge  IL  The  singu- 
larity  of  its  make  attracted  much 
notice.  This  venerable  and  fru- 
gal spinster  has  attained  her  76th 
year. 
'.  A  druidical  temple  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  highest  point  of  the  farm 
of  Craigmurthro,  a  mile  south 
from  Forfar.— It  is  a  circle  of 
.large  stones,  die  largest  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  field  was  fallowed  last 
year,  and  this  temple  trenched; 
from  which  a  great  quantity  of 
stones  were  turned  up  :  nothing 
else  appeared,  except  a  few  stones 
that  went  to  dust.  The  field  this 
year  was  sown  with  barley,  and 
this  trenched  part  with  the  rest : 
now,  as  far  as  this  space  extended, 
there  are  considerable  quantities  of 
oats  of  various  kinds  «prung  up 
among  the  barley,  the  seeds  of 
which  must  have  remained  there 


more  than  lOOO years!  Wttfaoat 
the  trenched  ground  there  is  not 
theleasthead  of  oatsto  be  seen. 
Orders  have  been  given  to  pre- 
serve th^se  oat  plants. 

.  Accountsfrom  Ireland  describe 
Roscommon,  Mayo,  and  Galway 
as  in  a  very  disturbed  state — ^infa* 
mous  oaths  administering  to  the 
lower  orders,  and  arms  seized  by 
them  for  illegal  purposes— they 
swear— ••No  protestants i'*  and 
part  of  their  creed  is,  to  pave  a  new 
road  that  is  to  be  made  by  them 
with  protestant  bones,  and  an  abo- 
lition of  tithes,  division  of  proper* 
ty,  and  no  more  than  a  certain  sam 
to  be  paid  per  acre. 

Kfrwtdf  Fei.  2« 

On  Wednesday  eveninglast,aboat 
half  past  eight  o'clock,  the  north 
bank  of  the  Wissey  (about  thiee 
fiirloRPS  above  Hilgay«bridge) 
suddenly  gave  Way,  making  a 
breach  to  the  extent  of  upwards 
of  50  feet;  throagh  which  die  wa- 
ter rushed  with  such  impetuosity, 
that  in  a  very  short  time  a  tre- 
mendous gulf  of  22  feet  in  depth 
>was  formed.  We  are  sony  to 
add,  that  by  diis  calamitous  event, 
several  hundred  acres  of  land  (a 
great  part  of  which  was  sown  with 
wheat),  in  Roxham  and  the  vici- 
nity were  from  two  to  three  feet 
under  water. 

K  — The  following  singtt- 
lar  circumstance  occurred:— A 
stag  which  was  turned  out,  we 
believe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
lord  Derby's  seat,  at  Seven  Oaks, 
after  leading  his  pursuers  a  circmt 
of  near  forty  miles,  made  towarw 
the  metropolis,  and  entered  we 
suburbs  at  Vauzhall :  he  crossed 
towards  Kennington,  and  by  cro* 
streets  and  by»ways  got  in» 
Lai^>eth  Walk;  hcre^  being  hart 
pressed  by  the  dogs,  be  luniwf  up 
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King-streety  and  bolted  through 
a  window  into  a  room  in  which  a 
poor  shoemaker  was    sitting    at 

.  work :  he  was  followed  by  the 
dogs,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the 

-  descendant  of  Crispin.  His  life 
would  soon  have  fallen  a  sacrifice 
to  the  dogs,  had  not  the  whipper 
in  arrived  at  the  instant^  and  in- 
terposed to  save  him  ;  he  was  se- 
cured, and  conveyed^in  safety  to 

.  Mumford's  livery  stables,  Ken- 
Dington-cross. 

8.— Butt  V.  sir  Nathaniel  Co- 
xiant«-*The  final  judgement  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  was  this 
day  given  in  this  case.    It  was  an 

.action  of  trespass  and  false  im- 

.  ]>risonment,  brought  by-  the  plain- 
tiff against  sir  Nathaniel  Conant, 
for  having  issued  a  warrant,  by 
-which  the  plaintiff  was  arrested, 
and  subsequently  committed  for 
*want  of  bail.  The  warrant  had 
been  issued  on  account  of  the  pub- 
lication of  two  libels  ;  one  on  lord 
XUenborough,  the  late  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  court  of  king^s  bench, 

.  and  the  other  on  lord  Castlereagh. 
The  case  had  been  brought  to  trial 
before  chief  justice  Dallas,  who 

.  declared  at  the  time,  that  the  de- 
fendant, as  a  magistrate,  was  jus- 
tified by  the  law  m  doing  what  he 
bad  done.  The  jury,  not  agree- 
ing with  the  learned  judge,  found 
a  special  verdict,  and  the  point  of 
law  now  came  on  to  be  argued  for 
the  second  time. 

Lord  chief  justice  Dallas  gave 

Judgement  that  a  magistrate  is 
bound  to  commit  in  not  only  ac- 
tual, but  expected,  breaches  of  the 
peace,  and  that  on  information  on 
oath  a  person  may  be  arrested  and 
held  to  bail,  Jf  it  be  suspected  th^t 
he  is  about  to  fight  a  duel*  His 
opinion,  therefore,  was,  that  the 
defendant  was  justified  in  what  he 


had  done,  and  the  plaintiff  could 
not  maintain  his  action."  The 
other  judges  concurred ;  and  a 
verdict  was  therefore  entered  for 
defendant. 

12.— A  most  respectable  meet- 
ing of  the  merchants  of  this  city 
engaged  in  the  commerce  with  the 
Netherlands,  took  place  at  the 
London  Tavern,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  a  subscription  among 
their  own  members,  to  be  appro* 
priated  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers 
by  the  late  inundations  in  that 
country.  William  Ward,  esq.  v^s 
invited  to  preside  on  the  occasion, 
and  opened  the  business  pf  the  day 
by  a  short,  but  perspicuous,  state- 
ment of  the  views  of  that  assem. 
bly,  and  the  peculiar  propriety  of 
their  interference  in  endeavouring 
to  alleviate  so  signal  a  calamity. 
As  merchants  connected  with 
Holland,  they  had  met  to  perform 
.an  act  of  charity,  and  they  would 
perform  it  without  ostentation. 
As  an  introduction  to  the  business 
of  the  meetings  the  rev.  Dn  Wer» 
ninck  then  read  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  calamity  that  had  call- 
ed forth  this  benevolent  interfer* 
ence,  therecjtal  of  which  produced 
an  evident  emotion  in  the  whole 
company.  The  inundations  have 
been  more  fatal  and  more  extensive 
than  any  that  have  before  occur- 
red, even  in  a  country  peculiarly 
exposed  to  that  species  of  devasta- 
tion. It  appears,  too,  that  no  part 
of  the  calamity  is  chargeable  upon 
the  neglect  of  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  take  measures  for 
protecting  the  country  against  the 
overflow  of  the  waters.  On  the 
contrary,  the  most  extraordinary 
exeirdons  were  every  where  made 
to  exclude  them.  Upon  one  dyke^ 
for  instance,  of  only  three,  miles 
long,  upwards  of  1,500  men  were 
(B  2)        constantly 
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consumly  at  worV ;  yet  stich  was 
tlie  rapid  and  unexampled  increase 
of  the  water,  occasioned  by  the 
melting  of  the  immense  quantity 
of  snow  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
interior,  and  the  incessant  rains, 
that  all  precaution  availed  nothing. 
As  tlie  tee  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  rivers  remained  firm,  and  be- 
came gradually  piled  up,  by  the 
accumulation  of  the  floating  mass- 
es,  till  it  formed  an  immovable 
barrier,  the  water  was  stopped  in 
'Its  course,  and  prevented  from 
running  down  into  the  sea.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  this  sud« 
den  ami  unparalleled  augmenta- 
tion, when  the  fact  is  mentioned, 
that  on  the  27th  of  January,  at 
Dalem,  and  the  adjacent  villages, 
in  the  province  of  South  Holland, 
die  water  having  increased  at  noon 
to  the  height  of  seven  feet  from 
the  ground,  obtained  by  new 
breaches  in  the  dyke  such  an  im- 
mense addition,  that  at  two  o'clock 
it  had  risen  to  the  height  of  eleven 
feet.  Some  cases  dP  particular 
distress,  in  this  general  picture  of 
human  suffering,  are  too  striking 
not  to  be  recorded  in  this  place 
and  on  this  occasion.  A  breach 
in  the  dyke  of  so  large  a  magni- 
tude took  place  near  to  the  village 
dFLeinden,  in  Guelderland,  that 
the  violence  of  the  water  rushing 
thTOUghit,accompanied  with  heavy 
masses  of  ice,  swept  away  many 
of  the  dwellings ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
and  with  the  loss  of  their  children 
and  sick  and  aged  relations,  saved 
themselves  by  running  to  the 
church,  which,  standing  on  an 
eminence,  was  protected  oy  some 
intervening  houses  from  the  vio- 
lence  of  the  flood.  In  this  church 
upwards  of  750  persons  took  re- 
fuge, without  bemg  able .  to  save 


an  article  of  property,  lamenting 
the  loss  of  relations,  dwellings, 
and  cattle,  and  reduced  at  me 
same  time  to  a  state  of  starvation ; 
for  they  remained  two  or  three 
days  in  this  situation  before  any 
provisions  could  be  brought  to 
them ;  not  only  because  all  the 
provisions  in  the  village  were  de- 
stroyed, but  no  boats  were  able 
to  reach  them  from  other  places  ; 
for  the  wind,  whi<;b  blew  very 
hard«  and  the  impetuous  fiowing 
of  the  water,  prevented  all  intei- 
course.  At  Leut,  another  village 
in  Guelderland,  a  similar  occur- 
rence took  place.  The  people 
were  compelled  to  fly  to  a  noble* 
man's  seat  in  the  vicinity,  where 
they  were  humanely  received,  to 
the  number  of  200.  Even  ihea 
they  were  in  great  danger ;  but, 
fortunately,  the  strength  of  the 
building  withstood  the  violence  of 
the  ice,  and  the  impetuosity  of  die 
flood.  At  Oosteihout,  a  village 
in  the  other  part  of  Gudderland, 
the  Roman  catholic  church,  par- 
sonage^house,  and  many  other 
buildings,  were  driven  fnmi  their 
foundations,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  ii:^abitants  drowned.  These 
melancholy  scenes,  particularly  in 
the  night,  were  rendered  still  more 
awful  by  the  guns  firing  continu- 
ally signals  otdistress,  announcing 
new  calamities,  occasioned  by  a£ 
ditional  breaches  in  the  dykes. 
The  inundations  in  the  years  1799 
and  1809  were  partial  and  limited 
compared  with  this.  Such  is  the 
present  extent  of  the  calamity,  that 
m  the  province  of  Guelderland 
alone,  seventy-two  villages  are 
under  water.  In  each  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  South  Holland  and 
Utrecht,  th6  inundation  has  co- 
vered more  than  120,000  acres  of 
land.  The  flood  has  riien  higher, 
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and  increased  more  rapidly,  than 
any  remembered  by  die  oldest  in- 
habitants. The  exertions  made 
by  the  people  of  Holland^  to  ad- 
minister help  to  the  sufferers,  have 
only  been  limited  by  their  ability. 
Many  instances  of  personal  intre-r 
pidity,  in  attempting  the  rescue  of 
persons  overwhelmed  by  the  flood, 
nave  also  been  recorded.  That  of 
Mr.  Langendam,  the  master  of  a 
large  vessel,  is  perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary.  He  sailed  through 
one  of  the  breaches  in  the  dyke  of 
the  river  Waal,  over  the  inundated 
fields,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing 
his  unfortunate  fellow*  creatures 
from  a  watery  grave,  rislcing  not 
only  the  loss  of  his  vessel,  but  his 
own  life  and  that  of  his  crew.  To 
the  astonishment  of  every  one,  his 
intrepidity  and  humanity  were 
.  amply  rewarded,  and  crowned 
)7ith  success.  He  saved  a  great 
number  of  persons  whom  he  round 
floating  on  pieces  of  the  roofs  of 
their  houses,  or  clinging  to  the 
tops  of  their  dwellings;  among 
whom  were  many  women,  who 
had  been  two  or  three  niglits  in 
tliese  perilous  situations,  wiui  their 
infants  at  their  breasts,  exposed  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,and 
sQmost  starved  to  death. 

After  the  resolutions  had  all 
been  put  and  carried,  which  was 
(lone  with  perfect  unanimity,  a  li- 
beral subscription  was  entered  intO| 
and» before  the  meeting  separated, 
wofkomxted  to  a  very  considerable 
»um. 

.  Mr^  Henry  Hunt,  after  several 
applications  to  the  court  of  king's 
b«ncb»  has  obtained  a  writ  of  ar^ 
^orari  for  removing  the  trial  of 
himself  and  others  (on  a  charge 
of  con^iracy  on  the  10th  o£  Aur 
gtst  at  Mancbetfter)  from  Lan- 
caster to  some  oth^  county.   Th9 


ground  of  hFs  application  was» 
Uiat  an  impartial  trial  <!ould  not 
be  expected  in  Lancashire.  The 
condition  on  which  the  judges  con- 
sented to  remove  the  venue  was, 
that  the  defendants  should  enter 
into  recognizances  to  appear  at  the 
court  appointed  for  such  removal, 
and  undertake  to  go  to  trial  at  the 
next  assizes. 

In  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
Wm.  Peel,  esq.  M.  P.  for  Tam- 
worth,  and  R.  G.  Dawson,  esq. 
M.  P,  for  Londonderry,  for  hav- 
ing challenged  —  Floyer,  esq, 
to  fight  a  duel,  have  both  been 
sentenced  to  one  month's  impri- 
sonment ;  to  pay  a  fine  of  500/. 
eqch,  and  to  give  securities  to  keep 
the  peace  ;  themselves  in  4000/. 
each,  and  two  sureties  in  2000/. 
each. 

The  executors  of  the  late  lord 
Ellenborough  are  said  to  have  dis- 
covered securities  amon?  his  pa- 
pers, to  the  amount  ot  80,000/. 
more  than  they  had  calculated  to 
be  the  property  which  his  lordship 
died  possessed  of. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice, 
that  no  less  tlian  ninety-seven  lives 
were  lost,  during  the  last  year, 
within  the  bills  of  mortality,  by 
fire. 

It  IS  ascertained  by  the  books 
at  the  custom-house,  that  in  the 
year  ending  5th  January  last,  the 
enormous  quantity  of  26,799,369 
bushels  of  foreign  corn  and  grain 
were  imported  duty-free. 

The  present  law  term  continues, 
notwithstanding  the  decease  of  the 
king,  to  belong  to  the  preceding 
reign,  and  not  to  that  of  his  ma- 
jesty's successor ;  so  the  session  of 
parliament  is  the  60th  of  the  king, 
not  the  1st  of  George  IV. 

The  British  and  foreign  Bible 

Society  bsive  pi  omoted  the  trans- 
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lating  ai^d  printing  the  bible  into 
no  less  than  1 27  languages  and  dia- 
ects. 

The  rev.  Dr.  Parr,  who  had 
long  held  one  of  the  numerous 
prebendal  stalls  in  St.  PauPs  Ca- 
thedral, which  never  produced 
him  more  than  10/.  per  annum, 
has  been  fortunate  enoueh  to  ne* 
gotiate  a  lease,  in  right  of  his 
stall,  to  the  regent  canal  company 
for  no  less  than  ti4!,000l.  sterling. 
—So  says  report,  we  hope  truly. 

23.-! — In  consequence  of  private 
information  received  by  the  civil 
power,  that  it  was  in  the  contem- 
plation of  a  gang  of  diabolical  nif« 
fians  to  make  an  attempt  on  the 
lives  of  his  majesty's  ministers, 
whilst  assembled  at  the  house  of 
earl  Harrowby,  in  Mansfield- 
street,  to  a  cabinet  dinner,  this 
evening.  R,  Birnie,  esq,  with  a 
pnriy  of  12  of  the  Bow-street  pa- 
trole,  proceeded  about  eighto'clock 
to  the  place  wjiich  had  been  de* 
scribed  as  the  rendezvous  of  these 
desperadoes  in  Cato-street,  John- 
street,  in  the  £dgeware-road ; 
where,  in  a  kind  of  loft,  over  a 
range  of  coach-houses,  they  were 
£byund  in  close  and  earnest  delibe- 
ration. The  only  approach  to  this 
pandemonium  was  by  a  narrow 
*adder.  Ruthven,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Bow.  street  officers,  led  the 
way,  and  was  followed  by  Ellis^ 
Smithers,  Surman,  and  others  of 
the  patrole.  On  the  door  being 
opened,  about  25  or  30  men  were 
seen  within,  all  armed  some  way 
or  other ;  and,  for  the  most  part, 
they  were  apparently  engaged,  ei- 
tlierin  charging  fire-arms,  or  in 
girding  themselves  in  belts  similar 
to  those  worn  by  the  military. 
There  were  tables  about  the  room, 
on  which  lay  a  number  of  cutlas- 
ses, bayonets^  pistols,  sword-belts. 


pistol-balls  in  great  qaantities,balU 
cartridges,  &c.  As  the  officers 
entered  the  room,  the  conspirators 
all  immediately  started  up ;  when 
Ruthven,  who  had  been  ramisfaed 
with  a  warrant  from  the  magis* 
trates,  exclaimed,  **We  are  peace- 
officers  !  Lay  down  your  arms  I " 
In  a  moment  all  was  confusion. 
A  man,  whom  Ruthven  describes 
as  the  notorious  A.  Thisdewood, 
opposed  himself  to  the  officers, 
armed  with  a  cut-and-thrust  sword 
of  unusual  length.  Ruthven  at- 
tempted to  secure  the  door;  and  £1« 
lis,  who  had  followed  him  into  the 
room,  advanced  towards  the  nun, 
and,  presenting  his  pistol,  ezdaim-* 
ed,  "  Drop  your  sword,  or  I'll 
fire  instantly!"  The  man  brand- 
ished his  sword  with  increased 
violence;  when  Smithers,  theothcr 

Eatrole,  rushed  forward  to  seize 
im ;  and  on  the  instant  the  ruf- 
fian stabbed  him  to  the  heart 
Poor  Smithers  fell  into  the  arms 
of  his  brother  officer  EUis,  ex- 
claiming «« O  God  I "  and  in  the 
next  instant  was  a  corpse.  While 
this  deed  was  doing,  the  lights 
were  extinguished,  and  a  despe- 
rate struggle  ensued,  in  which 
many  of  tne  officers  were  severely 
wounded,  Surman,  one  of  the  pa- 
trole, received  a  musket-ball  on 
the  temple;  but  fortunately  it  only 
glanced  along  the  side  of  his  bead, 
tearing  up  the  scalp  in  its  way. 
The  conspirators  kept  up  an  in* 
cessant  fire :  whilst  it  was  evident 
to  the  officers  that  many  of  them 
were  escaping  by  some  back  way. 
Mr.  Birnie  exposed  himself  every 
where,  and  encouraged  the  officers 
to  do  their  duty,  while  die  balls 
were  whizzing  round  his  head. 
At  this  moment,  captain  Fitacla- 
rence  (one  of  tfie  gallant  sons  m 
his  royal  highness  the  duke  ot 
^        ^  Clarence) 
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Clarence)  arrived  at  the  head  of 
a  detachment  of  the  Coldstream 
eoards.  They  surrounded  the 
building;  and  captain  Fitzcla- 
rence,  with  serjeant  Legge  and 
three  files  of  grenadiers,  mounted 
the  ladder  and  entered  the  room, 
now  filled  with  smoke,  and  onlf 
illuminated  by  the  occasional  flashes 
of  the  fire  arms  of  the  conspirators. 
A  ra£San  instantly  approached  the 
gallant  captain*  and  presented  a 
pistol  to  his  breast  |  but  as  he  was 
in  the  act  of  pulling  the  trigger, 
Serjeant  Legge  rushed  forward, 
and  whilst  attempting  to  push 
aside  the  destructive  weapon,  re- 
ceived the  fire  upon  his  arm.  For- 
tunately for  this  brave  man,  the 
ball  glanced  along  his  arm,  tear- 
ing the  sleeve  .'>f  his  jaclpet  horn 
ike  wrist  to  his  ejbow,  without 
^wounding  him.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  a  minute  detail  of  the  des- 
perate conflict  which  followed,  or 
the  numerous  instances  of  perso* 
sal  daring  manifested  by  the  peace- 
cQcers  and  the  military,  thus 
brought  into  sudden  contact  with 
a  band  of  assassins  in  their  obscure 
den,  and  in  utter  darkness.  Un- 
fortunately, this  darkness  favoured 
t£e  escape  of  many  of  the  wretches, 
and  the  dreadful  skirmish  ended 
in  the  capture  of  only  nine  of  them. 
These  were  instantly  handcuffed 
together,  placed  in  hackney- 
coaches,  and  brought  down  to  the 
police-office,  Bow«>8treet,  under  a 
strong  military  escort ;  and  Mr. 
Bimie,  having  arrived  at  the  same 
moment,  instantly  took  his  seat 
upon  the  bench,  and  prepared  to 
enter  into  the  examination  of  the 
prisoners.  They  were  immediately 
placed  at  the  bar  in  the  following 
order :— -James  Ingi,  a  butcher  ; 
James  Wilson,  a  tailor ;  Richard 
Bradburn,    a   carpenter;   James 


Gilchrist,  a  shoemaker;  Charles 
Cooper,  a  bootmaker;  Rfchaxd 
Tidd,  a  bootmaker  ;  John  Monu* 
ment,  a  shoemaker;  John  Shaw, 
a  carpenter ;  and  William  David- 
son, a  cabinet-maker. 

Davidson  is  a  man  of  colour, 
and  a  worthy  coadjutor  of  messrs. 
Watson,  Thistlewood,  and  co. 
upon  many  occasions.  At  the 
meeting  in  Finsbury  market-place 
a  few  months  ago,  he  was  one  of 
the  principal  speakers. 

Ings  is  a  hoary  ruffian,  a  short 
squat  man,  apparently  between 
50  and  60,  but  ot  most  determined 
aspect.  His  hands  were  covered 
with  blood ;  and  as  he  stood  at 
the  bar,  manacled  to  one  of  his 
wretched  confederates,  his  small 
fiery  eyes  glared  round  upon  the 
spectators  with  an  expression  truly 
horrible.  The  rest  had  nothing 
extraordinary  in  their  appearance. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  men 
of  short  stature,  tpean  exterior,  and 
unmarked  physiognomy. 

The  office  was  crowded  with 
soldiers  and  officers,  bringing  in 
arms  and  ammunition  of  various 
kinds,  which  had  been  taken  on 
the  premises;  muskets,  carbines,  . 
broadswords,  pistols,  blunderbus- 
ses, belts,  and  cartouch-boxes,  ball- 
cartridges,  gunpowder  (found 
loose  in  the  pockets  of  the  prison- 
ers), haversacks,  and  a  large  bun- 
dle of  singularly-constructed  sti- 
lettoes^ These  latter  were  about 
18  inches  lone,  ?nd  trian^^ular  in 
form;  two  of  the  sides  being  con- 
cave, and  the  other  flat ;  the  lower 
extremit](  having  been  flattened, 
and  then  wrung  round  spirally,  so 
as  to  make  a  firm  prip,  and  end- 
ing in  a  screw,  as  if  to  fit  inio  the 
top  of  a  staff.  Sevend  staves  in- 
deed were  produced,  fitted  at  one 
cud  with  a  screwed  socket ;  and 
(B4)  no 
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no  doubt  they  were  intended  to 
receive  this  formidable  weapon. 

The  depositions  of  a  number  of 
officers,  most  of  them  wounded, 
and  several  soldiers,  having  been 
taken,  their  evidence  substantiat- 
ing the  foregoing  narrative,  the 
prisoners  were  asked  whether  they 
wished  to  say  any  things  Cooper 
and  Davidson  the  black  were  the 
only  ones  who  replied  ;  and  they 
merely  appealed  to  the  officers 
and  soldiers  to  say,  whether  they 
had  not  instantly  surrendered 
themselves.  Ellis,  the  patrole, 
who  received  the  murdered  body 
of  his  comrade  Smithers  in  his 
arms,  replied,  that  Davidson 
made  the  most  determined  resist? 
ance.  At  the  moment  when  the 
lights  were  extinguished,  he  had 
rushed  out  of  the  place,  armed 
with  a  carbine,  and  wearing  white 
cross-belts.  Ellis  pursued  him  a 
considerable  distance  along  John- 
street,  and,  having  caught  him, 
they  fell  together;  and  in  tlie 
deadly  struggle  which  ensued, 
Davidson  discharged  his  carbine, 
but  without  effect,  and  Ellis  suc- 
ceeded in  securin?  him. 

Captain  Fitzclarence  had  seiz- 
ed and  secured  one  or  two  of  the 
'  prisoners  s  with  his  own  hands ; 
and  he  was  not  only  very  much 
*  bruised,  but  his  uniform  was  al- 
most literally  torn  to  pieces. 

•  At  eleven  o'clock,  the  deposi- 
tions having  been  taken,  as  far  as 
the  circumstPiiices  of  the  moment 
would  permit,  the  magistrate 
committed  the  prisoners  for  fur- 
ther examination  on  Friday;  and 
ihey  were  then  placed  in  hack- 
ney-coaches, two  prisoners  being 
placed  in  each  coach,  accompa- 
nied by  two  police  officers,  with 
two  soldiers  behind  and  one  on 
the  box,  and  tlie  whole  cavalcade 


escorted  by  a  strong  party  of  the 
Coldstream  guards  on  foot. 

The  following  morning  an  ex- 
traordinary Gazette  was  issued, 
ofFering  1000/.  for  the  apprehen^ 
sion  ofArthur  Thistlewood.  He 
was  taken  bv  Bishop  and  a  partr 
of  police  officers,  about  12  o'clock 
the  same  day,  at  No,  10,  White- 
street,  in  Little  Moor-fields. 

The  house  is  kept  by  a  person 
named  Harris,  who  is  toreman  to 
a  letter-founder ;  at  the  time  of 
the  apprehension  Harris  was  from 
home,  and  supposed  to  be  at  his 
work ;  but  the  officers  took  his 
wife  with  them  to  Bow-street. 
The  house  is  full  of  lodgers  ;  none 
of  whom  were  aware  of  Thistle- 
wood  being  on  the  premises  till 
the  officers  entered ;  nor  was  he 
ever  seen  there  before. 

The  following  are  circumstan- 
tial particulars  of  Tbistlewood's 
arrest.  At  9  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, Lavender,  3ishop,  Ruthven, 
Salmon,  and  six  of  the  patrole, 
were  dispatched  ;  and,  amving  at 
the  house,  three  of  the  latter  were 
placed  at  the  front,  and  three  at 
the  back  door,  to  prevent  escape. 
Bishop  observed  a  room  on   the 

ground  floor,  the  door  of  which 
e  tried  to  open,  but  found  it  lock- 
ed. He  called  to  a  woman  in 
the  opposite  apartment,  whose 
name  is  Harris,  to  fetch  him  the 
key.  She  hesitated,  but  at  last 
brought  it.  He  then  opened  the 
door  softly.  The  light  was  par- 
tially excluded,  from  the  shutters 
being  shut ;  but  he  perceived  a 
bed  m  a  corner  and  advanced. 
At  that  instant  a  head  was  gently 
raised  from  under  the  blankets* 
and  the  countenance  of  Thistle- 
wood  was  presented  to  his  riew. 
Bishop  drew  a  pistol,  and  present- 
ing it  at  him,  exclaimed,  **  Mr. 
Thistle. 
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Tbisdewood,  I  am  a  Bow.&treet 
pfficer ;  you  are  my  prisoner  ;" 
and  then^  ^<to  make   assurance 
double  sure,''  he  threw  himself 
upon  htm.    Thistlewood  said,  he 
would  make  no  resistance.    Lar 
Tender,   Ruthven,  and   Salmon, 
were  then  called,  and  the  prisoner 
was  permitted  to  rise«    He  had 
his  breeches  and  stockings  on,  and 
seemed  much  agitated.  On  being 
dressed,  he  was  handcuffed.     In 
his  pockets  were  found  some  ball* 
cartridges  and  flints,   the    black 
girdle,  or  belt,  which  he  was  seen 
to  wear  in  Cato-street,  and  a  sort 
of  military  silk  sash.    A  hackney 
coach  was  then  sent  for,  and  he 
was  conveyed  to  Bow-street.     In 
his  way  thither  he  was  asked  by 
Bishop  what  he  meant  to  do  with 
the  ball  cartridges  ?   He  declined 
answering  any  questions.  He  was 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  persons, 
who  repeatedly  cried  out,  *'  Hang 
the  yillain !  hang  the  assassin  !'* 
and  used  other  exclamations  of  a 
similar  nature.    When  he  arrived 
at  Bow-street»  he  was  first  taken 
into  the  public  office,  but  subse- 
quently   into    a    private    room, 
where  he  v^as  heard  unguardedly 
to  say,  that  '<he  knew  he  had 
killed  one  man,  and  he  only  ho- 
ped it  was  Stafford,''  meaning 
Mr.  Stafford,  the  chfef  clerk  of 
the  office,  to  whose  unremittbg 
eaeertions  in  the  detection  of  public 
deUaquents  too  much  praise  can« 
not  faie  given.    Mr.  Bimie,  hav- 
iag  taken  a  short  examination  of 
the  prisoner,  sent  him  to  White- 
haU,  to  be  examined  by  the  privy 
council.    Here  the  crowd  was  as 

Kiat  as  that  which  had  been  col- 
ted  in  Bow-street.  Persons  of 
die  highest  rank  came  pouring 
into  the  honoe  office,  to  learn  the 
particulars  of  what  had  tnmspired* 


The  arrest  of  Thistlewood  was 
heard  with  infinite  satisfaction* 
He  was  placed  in  a  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  vast  namhers 
of  persons  were  admitted  in  their 
turn  to  see  him.  His  appearance 
was  most  forbidding :  his  counte- 
nance, at  all  times*  unfavourable^ 
seemed  now  to  have  acquired  aa 
additional  degree  of  malignity ; 
his  dark  eye  turned  upon  the 
spectators  as  they  came  in,  as  if 
he  expected  to  see  some  of  his 
companions  in  guilt,  who  he  had 
heard  were  to  be  brought  thither. 
He  drank  some  porter  that  was 
handed  to  him,  and  occasionally 
asked  questions,  principally  as  to 
the  names  of  the  persons  who 
came  to  look  at  him.  Then  he 
asked,  *  To  what  gaol  he  should 
be  sent  ^^^e  hoped  not  to  Hors- 
ham.' (This  was  the  place  in 
iiHiich  he  was  confined  in  conse- 
quence of  his  conviction  for  sendv 
ing  a  challenge  to  lord  Sidmouth,) 

At  two  o'clock  he  was  conducts 
ed  before  the  privy  council.  He 
was  stiU  hand-cuffed,  but  meunt* 
ed  the  stairs  with  alacrity.  On 
entering  the  counciUchamber  he 
was  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  tav 
ble.  He  was  then  addressed  by 
the  lord  chancellor,  who  informed 
him  that  he  stood  charged  with 
the  twofold  crime  of  treason  and 
murder^  and  asked  him  whether 
he  had  any  thing  to  say  for  lum* 
self?  He  answered,  that  '*he 
should  decline  saying  any  thing 
oh  that  occasion.'  He  was  then 
committed  to  Coldbath-fields  pri- 
son. 

The  other  prisoners^  apprehend* 
ed  the  night  before,  were  likewise 
taken  belore  the  privy  council, 
and  re-committed;  In  addition 
to  the  cabinet  ministers,  there  were 
present,  vi^counf  Palmerston>  the 
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lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer 
of  Scotland,  sir  William  Scott» 
Mr.  Sturges  Bourne^  the  attorney 
and  solicitor  general,  sir  John 
Nicholly  &c.  They  continued  in 
examination  of  the  prisoners  till 
past  six  o'clock,  when  the  prison- 
ers, who  had  been  kept  in  sepa- 
raterooms,  were  removed  in  hack- 
ney-coaches to  the  house  of  cor* 
rectxon,  escorted  by  a  party  of  the 
life  guards,  amidst  the  execrations 
of  uiose  assembled  round,  and 
Thistlewood  was  loudly  hooted 
and  grofined  at  when  he  was  tak- 
en from  Bow-street  office. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  fotm 
ther  arrests  took  place.  Among 
others  secured  is  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Brunt — who  is  stated  to 
have  been  second  in  command  to 
Thistlewood.  He  was  appre- 
hended at  his  lodgings  in  Fox- 
court,  Gray  Vinn-Iane ;  in  his 
room  a  vast  quantity  of  hand  gre- 
nades, and  other  combustibles, 
were  found.  These  were  charg- 
ed with  powder,  pieces  of  old  iron, 
ftc,  calculated,  upon  explosion, 
to  produce  the  most  horrible  con- 
sequences. A  great  number  of 
pike-blades,  or  stilettoes,  such  as 
were  discovered  in  Cato-street, 
and  a  number  of  fire-arms,  were 
likewise  found.  Thb  whole  of 
these,  together  with  the  prisoner, 
were  taken  to  Bow-street.  He 
was  afterwards  sent  to  Whitehall^ 
and  then  committed  to  Coldbath* 
fields. 

Firth,,  the  person  by  whom  the 
stable  was  let  to  Harrison,  has 
likewise  been  arrested.  He  ad- 
mits that  he  has  attended  some  of 
the  radical  meetings,  but  denies 
any  knowledge  of  Sit  conspiracy. 
Warrants  have  been  issued  for  se- 
curing six  others,  whose  names 
and  Ascriptions  are  knowut 


John  Harrison,  who  hired  the 
room  in  Cato-street,  was  appre^ 
bended  in  his  lodging  in  Old 
Gravel-lane.  He  was  10  years  a 
private  in  the  life  guards,  from 
which  he  was  discharged  about 
six  years  ago. 

Robert  Adams,  who  had  been 
five  years  a  private  in  the  Oxford 
blues,  and  Abel  Hall,  have  also 
been  taken.  Adams  is  a  middle* 
aged  man,  and  of  respectable  ap- 
pearance. 

The  lodgings  of  Thtstlewoodt 
and  of  all  &e  others  who  were  in 
custody,  have  been  searched,  and 
several  important  papers,  and 
quantities  of  arms,  have  been  dis- 
covered and  seized. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  when 
Thistlewood  was  arrested,  he  had 
not  a  farthing  of  money  in  his 
possession.  The  same  observa* 
tion  may  be  made  with  respect  to 
his  comrades,  all  of  whom  were 
in  the  most  wretched  state  of  po« 
verty. 

A  man  was  apprehended  bj 
Taunton  and  Maidment,  charged 
with  making  handles  for  the  pikes 
which  were  seized  at  the  stsU>les. 
He  was  committed  for  further  ex- 
amination. 

William  Symmonds,afootman» 
at  No.  20,  Upper  Seymonr^^streeCy 
VTas  apprehended  1^  Lavender 
and  Bishop,  charged  on  suspidon 
of  being  concerned  with  the  assas- 
sins, lie  is  suspected  of  giving 
them  information  respecting  the 
transactions  of  the  hi^er  orders. 
He  was  detained. 

Since  obutning  the  precedbij; 
intelligence,  the  following  parti* 
culars  have  been  received  :«— 

A  detachment  of  thirty  of  the 
Coldstream  guards  was  ordered 
from  Portman-street  barracks  a 
quaiter  before  ei;|^  9*clock  (the 
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men  thought  it  was  to  attend  a 
fire)  ;  captain  Fitzclarence  head- 
edthem.  Oncomingintotheneigh- 
bourhood  of  Cato-street,  captain 
Fitzclarence  commanded  them  to 
halt  and  fix  bayonets,  and  every 
man  to  be  silent.  Almost  imme» 
dtately  afterwards  they  heard  the 
report  of  a  pistol :  they  were  in- 
stantlv  commanded  to  advance  in 
double  quick  time}  upon  the  spot 
from  whence  it  proceeded.  On 
reaching  the  stable,  a  man  darted 
oat  and  was  makin?  off,  but  was 
prevented  :  finding  his  retreat  in- 
tercepted, he  pointed  a  pistol  at 
captain  Fitzclarence ;  serjeant 
Legge  broke  his  aim  by  knocking 
the  pistol  off  at  the  instant  of  its 
diicharging,  and  was  thus  him- 
self wounded  in  the  right  arm  ; 
the  man  was  then  secured.  The 
captain  then  ordered  the  men  to 
follow  him  into  the  stable ;  their 
entrance  was  opposed  by  a  black 
man,  who  aimed  a  blow  at  cap* 
tain  Fitzclarence  with  a  cutlass, 
which  one  of  the  men  warded  off 
with  his  firelock  :  he  exclaimed, 
«  X.et  us  kill  all  the  red-coats  ;  we 
may  as  well  die  now  as  at  any 
other  time:"  he  was  then  also 
secured.  They  then  entered  the 
stable.  Captain  Fitzclarence  be» 
ixi^  first,  was  attacked  by  another 
ofthe  gang,  who  pointed  a  pistol, 
whkh  Bashed  in  the  pan ;  the  sol- 
diers took  him  likewise,  to  whom 
he  said,  «  Don't  kill  me,  and  I'll 
tell  you  all  about  it/'  The  sol* 
diers  then  mounted  into  the  loft ; 
there  they  found  the  body  of  the 
murdered  ofiicer,  and  another 
man  lying  near  him ;  the  latter, 
who  was  one  of  the  gang,  was  or- 
dered to  rise ;  he  said,  *^  I  hope 
you  will  make  a  difference  be* 
tween  the  innocent  and  the  guiU 
ty.    Don't  hurt  me,  and  I'll  tell 


you  how  it  happened."  Five 
more  were  then  secured,  one  of 
whom  declared  he  was  led  into  it 
that  afternoon,  and  was  innocent. 

Davidson  was  one  of  those  who, 
at  the  last  meeting  in  Smithfield 
at  which  Hunt  presided,  paraded 
the  streets  of  the  metropolis  with 
a  black  flag,  on  which  was  de» 
scribed  a  death's  head. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  an  in* 
quest  was  held  on  the  murdered 
body  of  Richard  Smithers,  at  the 
Horse  and  Groom,  in  John-street, 
Edgeware-road.  Mr.  Stirling 
was  the  coroner.  After  a  long 
examination  of  witnesses,  who 
produced  evidence  of  the  facts  al- 
ready stated,  the  coroner  summed 
up.  At  a  little  after  ten  o'clock, 
the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Wil- 
ftil  murder  against  A.  Thistle* 
wood,  J.  Ings,  J.  Wilson,  R, 
Blackburn,  J.  Gilchrist,  C.  Coop* 
er,  J.  Tidd,  J.  Monument,  S, 
Strange,  W.  Davidson,  and  divers 
other  persons  unknown.  This 
verdict  of  course  includes  the 
whole  of  those  who  were  on  the 
premises  in  Cato-street  and  acting 
hostilely  to  the  civil  force  m  the 
conflict. 

MARCH. 

FRANCE. 

Louis  Pierre  Louvel,  who  as* 
sassinated  the  duke  de  Berri,  has 
been  examined,  and  at  once  con- 
fessed the  assassination,  of  which 
there  was  overwhelming  evidence. 
It  is  said  that  he  does  not  evince 
the  least  appearance  of  regret, 
and  exhibits  a  tranquillity  as  in* 
accessible  to  all  emotion  as  to  re- 
morse. 

When  he  was  told  that  hb 
name  would  be  for  ever  execrat- 
ed, he  answered,  <'  You  cannott  be 
sure  of  that;  wait  till  fifty  years 
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are  passed'— ^rutus^s  name  is  Qot 
execrated." 

The  assassin's  name  is  Pierre 
Joseph  Lottvel.  He  has  been  px» 
amined  before  the  ministers;  when 
his  replies  were  as  follow : 

Q,  What  induced  you  to  com- 
mit this  crime  ?-- A.  My  opinions 
—my  sentiments. 

Q.  What  are  they  ?-r*A.  I  think 
the  Bourbons  are  tyrants,  and  the 
most  cruel  (ni^mies  of  France* 

Qf  In  that  supposition  why  did 
|ou  attf^eV  the  duke  de  Berri  in 
preference  to  the  rest?— -A.  Be- 
cause he  is  the  youngest  prince  of 
the  royal  family*  and  seemed  to 
be  destined  to  perpetuate  that  race 
hostile  to  France. 

Q.  Do  you  repept  your  act  2— 
A-No. 

Q.  Had  you  any  instigator—- 
any  accomplice?— A.  None. 

Q.  If  the  justice  of  man  cannot 
induce  you  to  tell  the  truth*  re« 
fleet  on  the  justice  of  (jrod.*^A* 
God  is  merely  a  word ;  he  neyer 
pame  upon  the  earthy 

Q.  What  could  induce  you  to 
commit  an  actionsQ  guilty? — ^A.  I 
wished  to  have  refrainedfrom  it»but 
it  was  beyond  my  power  to  do  so. 
Q.  What  was  your  motive  ? — 
A.  It  will  serve  as  a  lessop  to  the 
great  men  of  my  country. 

Q.  Do  you  persist  in  saymg 
fhat  no  person  inspired  you  witn 
the  idea  of  this  crime  ?i^A.  Yes  I 
moreover,  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
justice ;  let  her»  therefore*  do  her 
duty,  and  let  her  discover  those 
yrhom  it  is  presumed  are  my  ac- 
complices* 

These  are  the  only  answers  that 
could  beobtainedfrom  this  wretch ; 
)ie  signed  them,  and  was  escorted 
back  to  the  Conciei^erie.  It  is 
impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of 
\i\9  matchless /aii^/r9«</;  aei(|ier 


the  aspect  of  th^  unfortunate  vic- 
tim* nor  the  presence  of  the  ma- 
gistrates* caused  in  him  the  least 
emotion*  even  for  an  instant.  As 
soon  as  die  interrogation  was  ccm* 
eluded*  the^  proceeded  to  open 
the  body  $  four  of  the  late  prince's 
valets-de*chambre  bore  him  from 
the  state  couch  into  an  adjoining 
apartment*  where  were  assembled 
the  doctors  Portal*  Dupuytren* 
and  several  others.  From  their 
observations*  it  appeared  that  the 
murderous  weapon  had  penetrate 
ed  six  inches  between  the  5th  and 
6th  ribs*  and  had  pierced  the 
membranous  muscles  of  theheart. 
The  physici4n8  drew  up  and  sign- 
ed a  very  detailed  attestation. 

When  the  late  duke  de  Berri 
was  near  expiring*  he  mentioned 
to  his  wife  tnat  he  had  two  chil- 
dren bom  in  England  and  one  in 
France*  whom  he  wished  her  to 
take  care  of.— The  moment  she 
was  removed  from  the  body*  she 
desired  to  see  the  children ;  and 
on  their  bang  brought  to  her*  she 
cut  off  some  of  her  nair*  and  giv- 
ing a  lock  to  each  of  them*  and 
also  one  to  her  own  Htde  daugh- 
ter* she  said  they  were  sisiers  and 
b|rothers*  and  that  she  would  be 
their  mother.  The  princess  ihen 
went  to  St.  Cloud*  and  took  the 
phildren  with  her* 

The  Moniteur  containi  a  royal 
ordinance*  declaring  the  king'sac- 
ceptance  of  count  de  Cazes's  re- 
signation, which  had  been  tender- 
ed by  him  on  the  ground  of  ill 
health ;  another  ordinance*  of  the 
same  date*  creates  him  a  duke  of 
France ;  and  a  third  announces  the 
appotntmentof  theduke  of  Riche- 
lieu as  president  of  the  cooncU  of 
ministers.  The  official  journal  also 
contains  a  notification  of  the  ap- 
pointipent  of  (be  duke  de  Cazes 
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a)  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
London. 

The  duke  de  Cazes*s  place  of 
minister  of  the  interior  is  filled  up 
hr  count  Simeon  |  and  baron  Mou- 
rner succeeds  him  in  the  police. 

The  most  receiit  Prencn  papers 
bring  the  particulars  of  several 
interesting  discussions  indie  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  on  the  imporunt 
law  introduced  by  de  Gazes  for 
authorizing  the  arrest  of  suspect- 
ed persons  (similar  to  our  Habeas 
Corpus  suspension  act).  The 
debates  have  been  exceedingly 
warm  ;  the  liberals  opposing  the 
frojetmoit  strenuously  ;  whUe  the 
>«iini^erialtsts  and  ultras  vigorous- 
ly defend  it^  as  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  throne  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  to  prevent  the  countrv  again 
relapsing  into  anarchy  and  revo- 
lution. A  specimen  of  the  vio- 
lence of  party  was  presented  in 
the  sitting  of  the  ISth  inst.  Gene- 
ral Foy,  while  discussing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  alluded  to, 
touched,  in  a  desultory  manner, 
upon  the  royalist  persecutions  of 
1815;  and  said,  toat  the  nation 
tolerated  the  faction  of  that  day, 
merely  because  it  was  overawed 
by  foreign  bayonets.  This  pro- 
educed  a  violent  outcry  among  the 
vltras:  but  the  orator  was  roused 
to  stronger  language— « Yes,** 
.said  he,  **\f  foreign  bayonets 
were  away,  ten  thousand  insurrec- 
tions would  have  burst  forth  in 
France.  Could  we.  Frenchmen, 
have  been  such  cowards  as  to 
bear  the  insults  and  outrages  of  a 
handful  of  miserable  creatures, 
whom  we  have  seen  despised  and 
in  the  dust  for  the  last  thirty 
years  2"  During  this  sentence 
the  agitation  was  dreadfuL 

SPAIK. 

French  papers  to  die  17th  instr 


have  brought  the  impoltint  intcl'^ 
ligence  from  Spain,  that  Ferdi< 
nand,  yielding  to  the  terrors  of 
present  danger,  on  the  Yth  of 
March  issued  a  decree  convoking 
the  Cortes  |  but  this  not  tranquil* 
lizing  or  satisfying  the  people,  on 
the  next  day  another  decree  was 
issued,  in  which  he  declared  that 
he  had  resolved  to  accept,  by 
oath,  the  constitution  promulgat- 
ed by  the  general  and  extraordi- 
nary Cortes  in  1812. 

The  Moniteur  states,  that  up- 
wards of  forty  thousand  men,  sol- 
diers and  others,  went  to  the  cas- 
tle of  Aranjuez,  after  the  declaia- 
tion  of  Ferdinand,  to  swear  fidelity 
to  the  constitution ;  that  the  kin? 
appeared  to  them  publicly,  and 
declared  he  accepted  the  constitu- 
tion, on  which  the  people  shouted, 
"Long  live  the  king!  long  live 
the  constitution  !** 

In  another  paper  it  is  mention- 
ed that  the  determination  of  the 
king  was  hastened  by  the  defec- 
tion of  the  count  d'Abisbal  (O*- 
Donnel),  who  left  Madrid  on  the 
4th,  at  the  head  of  the  imperial 
regiment  of  Alexander,  and  pro- 
claimed the  constitution  at  Oca- 
na,  ten  leagues  from  the  capital. 
A  regiment  of  cavalry  is  also  said, 
to  have  deserted  to  the  insurgents. 
It  is  further  stated,  that  general 
Ballasteros  was  on  the  8th  ap* 
pointed  commandant  of  Madrid 
by  the  king;  and  that  all  who 
had  been  imprisoned  for  political 
causes  were  liberated,  as  also  those 
who  had  been  confined  in  die 
dungeons  of  the  inquisition.  The' 
city  was  illuminated  in  the  even- 
ing, and  likewise  the  royal  palace. 
A  stone  pillar,  on  which  the  con- 
stitution is  engraved,  and  which 
was  overturned  in  1813,  has  been 
replaced  in  its  former  position. 

Sara- 
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Saragossa  declared  itself  on  the 
5di ;  and  the  journal  of  that  city^ 
published  on  the  6thy  contained 
the  form  of  oath  to  the  constitup 
tion  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
authorities,  at  the  head  of  whom 
were  the  marquis  of  Laxan,  cap« 
tain  general  of  the  kingdom  of 
Arragon  ;  and  Martin  de  Garay, 
counsellor  of  state,  and  ancient 
minister  of  finance ;  besides  many 
generals  and  persons  holding 
public  situations  of  distinction. 
A  proclamation  was  addressed 
to  the  Arragonese  on  the  same 
day ;  and  on  the  next  the  Arnu 
gonese  addressed  a  proclamation 
to  the  people  of  Spain  generallpr, 
explanatory  of  their  conduct  m 
adopting  the  constitution.  Let- 
ters from  Bayonne  mention,  that 
Oviedo,  the  capital  of  the  Astu- 
rias,  as  well  as  St*  Andero,  had 
followed  the  example  of  Galicia. 
On  the  same  authority  the  king. 
dom  of  Murcia  is  said  to  have 
adopted  the  constitution* 

Other  accounts  inform  us,  that 
•n  the  7th  inst.  the  grand  inquisi- 
tor received  from  his  majestv  a 
notice,  that  the  inquisition  nad 
ceased  to  exist. 

ITALY. 

Malta.— <'  This  whole  place  has 
been  in  a  state  of  agitation  in  con- 
sequence of  the  trial  of  the  piiates 
(eight  in  number,  including  cap- 
tain Delanoe).  The  whole  were 
found  guilty,  and  are  to  be  hang- 
ed on  board  the  William,  the  ves- 
sel they  were  on  board  of  when 
the  piracy  was  committed.  Four 
of  them  are  to  be  hanged  in 
chains ;  viz.  the  captain,  the  mate, 
and  two  of  the  seamen.  It  ap- 
peared in  evidence,  that  the  Wil- 
liam is  a  British  vessel,  and  was 
bound  for  Smyrna.  In  the  Medi- 
teiranean  she  fell  in  with  another 


British  vessel,  which  the  sailors 
boarded  ;  and  having  driven  the 
crew  below,  they  plundered,  and 
then  scuttled  the  vessel,  and  left 
her  to  smk,  expecting  thereby  to 
conceal  the  whole  transaction. 
The  William  then  proceeded  to 
Malta,  there  sold  the  plundered 
property,  and  afterwards  pursued 
her  voyage  to  Smyrna.  Provi- 
dentially, the  men  who  had  been 
left  in  the  plundered  vessel  found 
means  to  get  upon  deck,  and  es- 
caped in  the  boat  to  the  coast  of 
Spain ;  and  soon  after  captain 
Delanoe  had  sailed  from  Malta, 
they  reached  that  island,  and  gave 
information  of  the  circumstances. 
A  swift-sailing  vessel  was  im- 
mediately dispatched  in  pursuit  of 
the  William,  and  brought  her 
back,  with  her  crew,  to  Malta, 
where  the  pirates  have,  no  doubt, 
suffered  for  their  crimes.'' 

GERMANY. 

Private  letters  from  Vienna 
state,  that  there  has  been  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  city  an  alarming 
overflow  of  the  Danube :  the  adU 
jacent  count*  y  was  laid  under  wa*. 
ter,  and  several  bridges  were  car- 
ried away  by  the  violence  of  the 
inundation. 

SWEDEN. 

The  herring-fishery  has  been 
unusually  successful  on  the  coast 
of  Norway.  On  the  9th  ult.  be- 
tween 50,000  and  60,000  tons,  and 
of  the  best  quality,  had  been 
caught  and  pickled. 

AFRICA. 

Accounts  from  Alexandria  state, 
that  the  great  canal  of  Romanich, 
the  most  colossal  work  of  the  age, 
is  finished ;  the  water  of  the  Nile 
was  let  into  it  on  the  last  day  of 
December.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  Alexandria  went  to  be 
spectators  of  this  interesting  eveat. 

AMERICA. 
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AMEKICA.. 

The  senate  has  determined^  by 
a  TOte  of  nearly  two  to  one,  that 
the  congress  does  not  possess  the 
right  to  impose  upon  the  people  of 
A&soiiri  the  proposed  restriction 
as  to  the  rieht  of  domestic  slavery, 
as  a  condition  of  their  admission 
into  the  union.  The  question  is 
still  under  discussion  in  the  house 
of  representatiyes. 

The  African  expedition,  consist- 
ing of  the  United  States  ship  Cyane, 
and  the  ship  Elizabeth,  has  sailed 
from  New  York.  The  Elizabeth, 
chartered  by  the  government,  pro* 
ceeds  to  the  western  coast  of 
Africa.  She  carries  out  agents 
and  artisans^  mechanics  and  la- 
bourers, for  the  purpose  of  nego- 
dating  with  the  local  authorities  of 
the  country  for  permission  to  land 
and  provide  for  recaptured  or  li- 
berated Africans  ;  and  to  build 
houses  and  cultivate  land  for  their 
use*  This  expedition,  it  is  said, 
has  no  direct  or  necei&ary  con« 
xiezion  with  colonization.  The 
Cyane  proceeds  on  a  cruize  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  against 
the  slave  traders. 

An  official  report  has  been  made 
by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
on  the  subject  of  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  cotton,  woollen, 
and  iron  manufactures  $  and  he 
is  not  favourable  to  such  a  prohi- 
bition. He  estimates  that  the  re- 
venue would  lose  by  it  six  millions 
ef  dollars  annually. 

A  dreadful  storm  occurred  on 
the  17th  of  January,  at  New  York, 
productive  of  extensive,  damage 
to  the  shipping  in  the  harbour, 
and  to  the  buiMings  in  the  city* 
The  storm  was  attended  with 
heavy  rain,  and  an  unusual  high 
tide,  which  had  caused  much 
dama^   by  inundation  on  the 


banks  of  the  Hudson  river,  as  well 
as  to  bridges  and  mill-daips  in  dif* 
ferent  parts  of  its  course. 

Subscriptionshavebeenliberally 
entered  into,  at  New  York  and 
other  places,  for  the  relief  of  the 
su£Ferers  by  a  dreadful  fire  at 
Savannah.  From  an  estimate  pre- 
sented of  the  injury  sustained  by 
the  conflagration,  it  appears  that 
463  buildmgs  have  been  levelled 
with  the  ground,  and  property 
destroyed  to  the  amount  of 
4,000,000  of  dollars. 

The  intelligencefrom  Ireland  is, 
we  regret  to  say,  of  the  most  pain* 
ful  description.  Someofthewretch- 
ed  men  who  have  been  concerned 
in  theatrociousezcesses  committed 
by  the  Ribbonmea,  and  whose 
trials  took  place  at  the  Ros- 
common assizes,  have  been  ex- 
ecuted* Others  are  to  be  trans- 
ported. 

The  whole  of  the  eastern  wall 
and  window  of  the  chancel  of 
old  Buckenham  church,  in  Nor- 
folk, fell  with  a  tremendous  crash, 
during  the  late  storm  of  wind  and 
snow. 

At  the  York  assizes,  William . 
Booth,  and  two  of.  his  compa- 
nions, were  found  guilty  of  shoot- 
ing a  gamekeeper  of  Mr.  S.  Wort- 
ley's  while  out  poaching. — Booth 
alone  was  executed. 

3.— -Thismoming,attwoo*clock, 
a  fire  broke  out  at  Mr.  Hill's,  a 
baker's,  in  the  main  street,  Chat- 
ham ;  and  the  wind  being  extremely 
high,  it  spread  with  great  rapidity, 
crossing  the  street,  wicb  is  very 
narrow,  and  overwhelming  the 
houses  on  each  side  in  one  com- 
mon destruction*  To  add  to  the 
confusion  and  distress  of  the  mo« 
ment,  a  heavv  sleet  began  to  foil ; 
which,  aided  by  the  violence  of 
the  wind  and  extreme  cold,  almost 
paralysed 


(as) 

pandysed  the  exertions  made  to 
]put  a  scop  to  the  flames.    At  five 
o'clocky  such  was  the  furv  of  the 
devoDiine  element,  and  me  appa- 
tent  inadequacy  of  the  means  to 
dMKk  its  progress,  that  an  express 
>97as  sent  o£F  to  London  to  obtain 
engines,  and  experienced  firemen 
to  work  them.    Both  these  were 
dispatched;  but  before  they  could 
arrive  the  chief  necessity  for  their 
assistance  ceased  to  exist ;  as  by 
eleven  o'clock  the  flames  were  al- 
most subdued,  by  taking  down 
several  houses  on  each  sicfe  of  the 
devourinff  element.    Nothing  was 
visible  of  the  conflagration  but  a 
he^   of   smoking    ruins.    The 
whole  number  of  houses  destroyed 
amounted    to  thirty*six,   among 
which  were  the  Sun  tavern,  with 
the  dwelling-house  and  part  of  the 
brew-house  belonging  to  Mr.  Best. 
The  violence  of  the  wind  was 
such,  that  large  flakes  of  burning 
matter  were   conveyed  to  some 
hundred  yards  distance.    One  of 
these  flakes  fell  upon  a  large  stack 
of  hay,    about  150  yards  from 
High-street,  which  consumed  that, 
and  two  others  which  were  close 
by«— An  unfortunate  soldier,  it  is 
said,  was  killed  by  the  front  wall 
of  one  of  the  houses.    The  fire  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  from 
the  carelessness  of  one  of  the  bakers 
near,  who  carried  out  some  hot 
ashes  which. he  emptied  near  a  rick 
of  faggots,  and  which  was  fanned 
into  a  olaze  by  the  excessive  high 
wind.    It  is  something  very  re- 
markable, that  a  fire  broke  out  in 
the  very   same  Fpot  in  June  1800 
and   did  nearly   equal  mischief. 
'•—Several    horses,  thirteen  hogs, 
cats,  *dogs,    birds,    &c.    fell    a 
prey  to  the  devouring  element. 
The  entire  amount  of  property 
destroyed  is  estimated  at  100,000/. 
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of  which  dbont  70^0001.  are 
insured  in  the  Hope,  the  Kent, 
the  Norwich  Union,  the  Phoenhc, 
the  £»le,  the  Sun,  and  the 
West  ofclneland  ;  amon^  which 
the  largest  loss  will  fall  upon  the 
Hope,  and  die  least  upon  the  West 
of  England. 

5.-— A  tremendous  fire  broke 
out  this  night,  at  Luton  Lees  fium, 
near  Netuebed,  which  destroyed 
the  house,  a  banr,  and  four  ricks^ 
in  less  than  two  hours,  together 
with  three  valuable  horses.  The 
farm  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Tid* 
marsh,  whose  son  and  three  other 
youths  set  fire  to  the  thatch  of  a 
wheat'rick  close  to  the  house,  in 
catching  sparrows  with  a  clapnet* 
by  whicti  a  candle  is  held  up  for 
the  birds  to  fly  into  the  net.  A 
strong  northerly  wmd  drove  Ae 
flames  directly  upon  the  house, 
which  was  in  one  blaze  before  any 
water  could  be  got,  as  it  was  built 
chiefly  of  wood.  The  premises 
were  lightly  insured.  A  boy  was 
severely  burnt  in  escaping^  from 
the  attic,  and  hislifeis  despaired  of* 
6.— The  theatre  at  Exeter  was 
destroyed  by  fire  this  night,  with 
tlie  scenery  and  warc&obe,  on 
which  a  considerable  sum  of  mo* 
ney  had  recently  been  expended* 
The  fire  is  supposed  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  wadding  of  sonA 
muskets  discharged  in  the  melo* 
drama  of  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde, 
which  was  the  after-piece  on  that 
night. 

10.— Two  horses,  the  property 
of  Mr.  William  Cook  and  Mr. 
Hircock,  of  Whaplod,  Lincoln^ 
shire,  having  rubbed  open,  a  door 
of  a  bam  belonging  to  the  latter 
person,  ate  so  immoderately  of 
some  wheat  which  lav  on  the  ^OOr, 
that  both  died  soon  after. 
.  13*--A  most  alarming  and  de- 
structive 
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ttnictive  fire  broke  out  in  die 
village  of  Coveney*  Bucks,  at 
midnighty  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Shorter ;  which  was  occasioned 
by  the  negligence  of  a  bojy  ia 
setting  fire  to  some  straw  in  the 
stable,  on  the  return  home  of  his 
master*  In  less  than  ten  minutes 
the  stable  was  consumed,  and 
seven  pigs  were  burnt  in  a  stye  at 
the  back.  The  flames  communi- 
cated to  two  bams,  which  were 
also  consumed  in  a  very  short 
time.  A  strong  wind  communi- 
cated the  flame  to  the  timber  roof 
of  the  dwelling-house,  and  at  this 
time  the  fire  was  seen  miles  off. 
A  whole  range  of  houses,  seven  in 
number,  were  burnt,  but  most  of 
the  furniture  was  sayed.  A  man 
of  the  name  of  Bartholomew  was 
dangerously  hurt  by  some  timber 
fallt/ig  upon  him. 

15. — ^About  two  o'clock,  as 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wilson,  of  Great 
Billing,  near  Northamptbn,  was 
sitting  in  front  of  the  Northamp- 
ton coach,  with  a  child  in  her  lap, 
and  a  niece  on  each  side  of  her, 
she  was  cautioned  by  the  coach- 
man so  stoop  while  passing  the 
gateway,  at  the  White  Hart,  St. 
Alban's.  Mrs.  Wilson  instantly 
repeated  tlie  admonition  to  her 
nieces  ;  but,  unhappily,  forgetting 
herself  to  follow  the  advice,  she 
received  a  blow  on  her  head,  by 
which  the  spine  of  her  neck  was 
broken,  and  she  died  instantly 
without  being  heard  to  utter  a 
sigh  or  a  groan. 

17._Mr.  William  Radcliffe, 
rouge  croix  pursuivant  of  arms, 
was  tried  at  the  York  assie^s,  upon 
an  indictment  charging  him  with 
having,  in  the  year  1801,  forged, 
in  the  parish  register  of  Ravens- 
field,  in  that  county,  an  entry, 
lb20. 


Eirportingto  be  the  marriage  of 
dward    Radclyffe    and    Rosa- 
munde  Swyfte,  24jth  of  February, 
1640  ;  and  with  having  set  forth 
$uch  false  entry  in  a  pedigree  pre- 
sented by  him  to    the  heralds* 
college,  whereby  he  had  pretended 
to  show  his  own  descent  from  the 
ancient  family  of  Radclyffe,  for« 
merly  earls  of  Derwentwater,  with 
a  view  to  impose  upon  the  college, 
as  well  as  upon  the  governors  of 
Greenwich  hospital,  m  whom  the 
forfeited  estates  of  that  noble  fa- 
mily were  vested.    The  register 
was  produced ;  and  it   appeared 
that  the  rev.  Thomas   Radford, 
the  curate  of  the  parish  at  the  time 
of  the  interpolation,  and  since  de- 
ceased, had,  in  February  1802, 
attested  the  entry  to  be  a  forgery. 
The  persons  who  had  had  the  cus- 
tody of  the  register  proved  die 
time  and  place  of  the  forgery ;  and 
Norroy  kbg  of  arms  and  register 
of  the  heralds*  college,  and  York, 
Richmond,  Somerset,  and  Wind* 
sor  heralds,  and  portcullis  pur- 
suivant,   were    examined,     and 
proved  the  hand-writing  to  be  that 
of  the  defendant,  and  ue.circum- 
stances  attending  the  discovery. 
Mr.  Locker,  secretary  to  Green- 
wich hospital,  produced  two  me- 
morials addressedby  the  defendant, 
inlBlOand  1816,  to  the  governors, 
for  a  beneficial  lease  of  a  consider- 
able estate  anciently  belonging  to 
the  noble  family  in  question.— 
There  were  also  produced  from 
Christ's  hospital  a  memorial  and 
pedigree,  presented  by  the  defend* 
ant  m  1809,  whereby  he  had  sue* 
needed  in  obtaining  admission  for 
his   yourger    brother    upon  the 
foundation    of  that    chanty,    as 
being  of  kin  to  the  founder,  kin^ 
Edward  VI.  ;  and  in  which  pedi- 
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l^tihe  said  marriaffe,  so  forged* 
wsa  asserted^  and  me  descent  of 
the  defendant  drawn  from  it* 

Mr.  Scarlett  opened  the  case  in  a 
luminous  speech,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  the  enormity  of  the 
O&nce,  and  a  variety  of  other  fa^^ 
brications  in  defendant's  pedigree, 
which,  he  stated,  he  was  prepared 
to  prove  by  several  witnesses  then 
in  court.— The  learned  counsel 
fiirther  observed  upon  the  import- 
ance of  the  case,  not  only  as  it  a£ 
iected  the  character  of  die  mem- 
bers of  the  heralds'  college,  but 
ttie  general  interests  of  the  public  ; 
that  it  had  not  been  brought  for- 
ward to  answer  any  vindictive  pur- 
pose»  but  to  protect  an  honourable 
body  horn  the  stigma  which  might 
attadl  to  it  from  die  improper  con- 
duct of  one  of  its  members,  and  to 
tbow  that  the  valuable  records 
intrusted  to  their  care  would  not 
be  neglected  by  those  appointed 
to  preserve  them. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Hullock  made  an 
able  speech  for  the  defendant,  but 
called  no  evidence  for  the  defence, 

Mr.  justice  Park  summed  up  in 
a  comprehensive  charge  to  the 
j,ury,  in  which  he  stated  the  law 
as  applicable  to  the  case,  and  said, 
if  the  forgery  had  been  coiUmitted 
in  a  pariui  register  of  a  date  sub. 
sequent  to  the  marriage  act  in 
175s,  it  would  have  constituted  a 
capital  offence;  but  that,  in  the 
case  before  the  court,  it  was  only  a 
misdemeanour  at  common  law. 

The  jury  reiired  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  returned 
with  a  verdict  of  guilty ;  where- 
npou  Mr.  justice  Park  sentenced 
the  prisoner  to  pay  a  fine  of  50/., 
and  to  be  imprisoned  in  York 
castle  for  the  t^rm  of  three 
months* 


38.— This  day  the  trial  of  sir 
Francis  Burdett  was  brought  for- 
ward at  Leicester,  before  Mr.  jus- 
tice Best  and  a  special  jury.  The 
information  set  forth  that  sir 
Francis  Burdett  had  addressed  a 
letter  to  lord  Sidmouth,  on  the 
28th  of  Au^st,  containing  sedi* 
tious  and  libellous  aspersions  onr 
the  government  of  the  country, 
and  tending  (by  scandalous  ani- 
madversions on  the  proceeding 
at  Manchester)  to  excite  disaffec- 
tion amongst  his  majesty's  sal>» 
jects.  Sir  Francis  pleaded  his  own 
cause  with  considerable  eloquence, 
and  contended  for  the  illegality  of 
the  proceedings^  The  learned 
judge,  in  summing  up,  pronounced 
the  letter  written  by  sir  Francis 
to  be  a  seditious  libel.  The  jury 
immediately  returned  a  verdict  of 
guilty. 

His  majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased,  by  a  royal  grant  to  the 
master,  fellows,  and  scholars,  <^ 
St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  to 
remove  the  restrictions  in  their 
statutes,  which  prevented  the  elec- 
tion of  more  than  two  fellows 
from  the  same  county,  into  the 
foundress's  fellowships.  These 
fellowships  are  now  open  to  all 
candidates  born  in  any  part  of 
England  and  Wales. 

His  majesty,  it  is  said,  has  pre. 
sented  captain  Fitzclarence  with  a 
valuable  sword,  as  a  mark  of  his 
approbation  of  that  gallant  young^ 
(Acer's  services  in  Cato-street. 

S. — ^The  conspirators  who  were 
arrested  in  Cato-street  underwent 
a  final  examination  before  the 
privy  council ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  inquiry  Thistlewood  and  seven 
of  his  wretched  associates  were 
committed  to  the  Towen  The 
following  are  the  particulars  of 

what 
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vrhst  occurred  at  the  examination : 
—Soon  after  eleven  o'clock,  La- 
vender, Salmon^  and  other  officers 
of  the  Bow-street  police,  arrived  in 
three  coaches  at  Coldbath-fields 
prison,  with  orders  froiti  the  secre- 
tary of  stj^te  for  the  home  depart- 
ment to  bring  immediately  to 
Whitehall  the  conspirators  confi- 
ned in  the  house  of  correction,  for 
Examination  before  the  privy  coun- 
cil. Mr.  Adkins,  the  governor  of 
the  prison,  immediately  delivered 
over  the  following  prisoners  into 
the  care  of  the  officers,  viz.  This- 
tlewood,  Monument,  Wilson,  Da- 
vidson, Tidd,  Gilchrist,  Ings, 
Bradburn,  Shaw,  Cooper,  and 
Brunt.  They  were  immediately 
conveyed  in  the  coaches  provided 
for  their  reception  to  Whitehall. 
The  prisoners  were  all  handcuflFed 
to  each  other.  About  the  time 
that  this  detachment  reached 
Whitehall,  Mr.  Nodder,  the  keep- 
er of  Tothill-fields  prison,  arrived 
at  the  same  place  in  a  coach,  with 
Preston  the  cobler  (who  had  been 
apprehended  in  the  course  of  the 
week),  Simmonds  fthe  footman), 
Harrison  (late  a  lite  guardsman), 
Abel  Hall,  and  Firth  the  keeper 
of  the  loft  in  Cato-jtreet. 

The  council  having  assembled, 
they  issued'  their  orders  that  the 
prisoners  should  be  brought  be- 
fore them  separately.  Thistle- 
wood  was  first  taken  up  stairs  to 
the  council  chamber.  Lavender, 
the  oflScer  of  Queen-square,  went 
before  him  ;  and  Lavender,  of 
Bow-street,  and  Bishop,  on  each 
side.  He  walked  in  a  hurried  step, 
and  appeared  a  little  agitated. 
He  was  attended  by  the  officers  to 
the  presence  of  the  council,  and 
was  simply  told  that  he'stood  com- 
mitted lor  high  treason  and  mur- 
der.   He  was  then  taken  back  to 


the  room  below,  and  Brunt  was 
led  up  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
same  course  was  observed  with 
respect  to  all  the  other  prisoners, 
Preston  excepted,  Simmonds  was 
twenty  minutes  before  the  council, 
and  Monument  about  the  same 
time.  The  lattet  i  s  a  man  of  very 
diminutive  stature,  but  is  said  to 
possess  some  intellect.  On  the 
present  occasion  he  seemed  to  be 
sliffering  under  the  agonies  of  ter- 
ror. After  they  had  all  undergone 
an  examination,  they  occasionally 
entered  into  conversation.  This- 
tlewood  wore  his  hat,  and  looked 
as  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
itieet  his  fate  with  firmness- 

The  council,  after  a  deliberation 
of  nearly  two  hours,  announced 
through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  the  under  secretary,  that 
eight  of  the  prisoners  were  to  be 
committed  to  the  Tower  upon  a 
charge  of  high  treason.  These 
were,  Thistlewood,  Brunt,  David- 
son, Ings,  Wilson,  Tidd,  Harri- 
son, and  Monument.  These  were 
then  handcuffed  in  pairs,  and  an 
escort  of  the  horse  guards  were 
sent  for.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
guards,  four  hackney  coaches  were 
procured,  in  each  of  which  two 
prisoners  were  placed.  They  were 
accompanied  by  the  fort-major  of 
the  Tower,  captain  J.  H.  Elring* 
ton,  Xayender,  Bishop,  Ruthven, 
Taunton,  Salmon,  and  several 
other  police-officers.  The  horse 
guards  surrounded  them  on  all 
sides.  Everything  being  in  readi* 
ness,  the  carriages  were  driven 
over  Westminster-bridge,  atid  by 
that  route  over  London-bridge, 
up  Fish-street-hill,  through  Fen- 
church- street,  and  the  Minories, 
to  the  Tower.  An  immense  crowd 
witnessed  their  departure,  and  fol- 
lowed tbeir  course  ;  but  there  was 
(C  2}  not 
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not  Si  single  sympathizing  expres. 
sion  uttered  by  the  throng. 

After  the  departure  ofthe  men 
thus  committed  for  high  treason, 
six  of  those  who  remained — Brad- 
burn,  Cooper,  Gilchrist,  Strange, 
Hall,  and  Firth,  were  committed 
to  the  custody  bf  Mr.  Adkins,  go- 
vernor of  tlie  house  of  correction, 
under  different  charges  ;  some  for 
murder,  and  others  for  shooting 
at  persons  with  intent  to  kill. 
They  were  conveyed  to  their  place 
of  destination  under  an  escort  of 
horse  guards,  and  accompanied 
by  several  police-officers. 

Each  prisoner  is  confined  in  a 
separate  apartment ;  two  warders, 
armed  in  the  usual  way,  with  cut- 
lasses and  halberds,  are  in  each 
room  ;  and  at  each  door  is  sta- 
tioned a  sentinel  armed,  to  whose 
care  is  intrusted  the  key  of  the 
room,  with  strict  orders  not  to 
permit  more  than  one  warder  to 
be  absent  at  a  time,  and  that  only 
for  occasional  purposes. 

Thistlewood  is  placed  in  the 
prison  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Bloody  Tower. — Davidson  is  in 
the  prison  over  the  water-works. 
— Ings  is  in  a  different  room  of  the 
same  prison >^Monument  is  in  the 
prison  at  the  back  of  the  horse- 
armoury. — Brunt  and  Harrison 
occupy  separate  apartments  in  the 
prison  over  the  stone-kitchen. — 
Tidd  is  secured  in  the  seven-gun 
battery  prison;  and  Wilson  in  the 
prison  over  the  parade. 

The  prisoners  have,  by  the  in- 
dulgence ofthe  law,  what  is  called 
*  f:tate  allowance,  for  their    daily 
xnainteQance. 

The  iron  gate  at  tlie  east  end  of 
tlie  Tower  is  closed,  as  is  usual 
upon  such  occasions. 

The  examination  of  tlie  prison- 
ers before  the  council,  tlie  qucs« 


tions  and  replies,  are,  of  course, 
confined  to  that  chamber.  As  to 
the  possibility  that  there  are  ra- 
mifications of  this  plot,  which  is  a 
subject  of  great  interest,  no  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment indicate  such  a  belief. 

The  accounts  published  respect- 
ing Thistlewood  ire  very  incor- 
rect. His  father  was  a  surveyor 
and  civil  engineer  in  Lincolnshire  ; 
where  his  brother,  a  gentleman  of 
handsome  fortune,  now  resides. 
Arthur  (whose  real  name  we  are 
informed  is  Thistlethwaite)  served 
his  time  as  an  apothecary  at 
Newark-upon-Trent,  and  after- 
wards held  a  commission  in  the 
militia.  With  his  first  wife  he  had 
a  fortune  of  20,000/.  the  greater 
part  of  which  he  lost  at  play  and 
on  the  turf.  The  present  Mrs. 
fhistlewood  is  the  daughter  of  a 
respectable  grazier  at  Homcastle. 

6. — Mr.  Baker  took  his  seat,  for 
the  first  time,  at  the  public  office. 
Bow-street,  as  chief  magistrate,  in 
the  room  of  sir  Nathaniel  Conaot, 
who  has  retired  on  account  of  ill 
health. 

16.— This  morning  a  fire  broke 
out  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Jeffry,  a 
potatoe  merchant,  in  High-street, 
Ratcliff,  which  communicated  to 
the  next  house,  Mr.  CoUon's. 
Some  tenements  at  the  back  of 
the  house  sustained  damage,  as  did 
several  houses  in  the  front  street. 
We  regret  to  add,  that  three  poor 
sailors  arc  said  to  have  perished 
in  the  attic  of  one  of  the  houses. 

This  being  the  day  appointed 
for  the  publication  of  the  sheriffs* 
formal  return  of  the  names  of  the 
successful  candidates,  a  most  re- 
spectable assemblage  of  liverymen 
took  place.  The  common  crier 
then  made  proclamation  that  the 
sheriffs  did  declare,  that  the  votes 
polled 
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j>olled  by  the  several  candidates 

during  the  election  were  : 

For  Mr.  alderman  Wood   5,370 

Thomas  Wilson,  esq.  ...   5,358 

Sir Wm. Curtis, bart.  ...  4,908 

The  lord  mayor    4,259 

Mr.  alderman  Waichman  4,110 
Mr.  alderman  Thorp  ...  3,921 
And  that,  consequently,  alderman 
Wood,  T.  Wilson,  esq.  sir  W.  Cur- 
tis, and  the  lord  mayor,  had  been 
duly  elected. 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  nine 
others,  charged  with  a  conspiracy 
to  alter  the  legal  frame  of  the  go- 
vernment and  constitution  of  the 
realms^  and  with  meeting  tumul- 
tuously  at  Manchester,  on  the  1 6th 
August  last,  with  60,000  persons, 
many  armed  with  sticks^  &c.  com- 
menced at  the  York  assizes  on 
Thursday,  March  23,  before  Mr. 
justice  Bailey.— Mr.  Scarlett  con- 
ducted the  prosecution.  —  Mr. 
Hunt  conducted  his  own  defence. 
The  persons  prosecuted  were  Hen- 
ry Hunt,  Joseph  Johnson,  John 
Knight,  James  Moorhouse,  Jo- 
seph Healey,  John  Thacker  Sax- 
ton,  Robert' Jones,  Samuel  Bam- 
ford,  George  Swift,  and  Robert 
Wilde;  The  number  of  witnesses 
put  down  for  the  prosecution  ex- 
ceeded 80;  for  the  defence  105. 
The  defendants*  witnesses,  in  two 
bodies,  marched  from  Rochdale 
by  way  of  Huddersfield  and  Ha- 
1  ifax.  They  joined  at  Leeds,  where 
they  slept.  They  carried  two  ban- 
ners,  inscribed  "  The  truth,  the 
ivhole  truth,  aud  nothing  but  the 
truth." 

The  examination,  as  far  as  it 
went  die  first  day,  related  to  facts 
antecedent  to  the  16th  of  August, 
particularly  to  the  drilling  at 
White  Moss,  on  the  15th,  where 
Murray  and  Shawecross  were  so 
outrageously  assaulted.  Hunt  took 


an  objection  to  this  evidence,  and 
Mr.  justice  Bailey  doubted  whe- 
ther It  could  be  received ;  but  Mr. 
Scarlett  proceeded  to  show  that 
some  of  the  persons  who  were  in 
training,  and  who  assaulted  Mur- 
ray, attended  the  meeting  on  the 
16th ;  the  evidence  was  then  al- 
lowed to  be  given.— This  import- 
ant investigation  continued  Friday 
and  Saturday.  Their  evidence 
was  designed  chiefly  to  prove  that 
the  Manchester  meeting  excited 
terror,  alarm,  and  danger  in  the 
town,  and  therefore  was  illegal : 
while  Hunt,  who  cross  exammed 
witnesses  in  his  bold,  fearless  man- 
ner, endeavoured  to  substantiate 
that  the  meeting  was  perfectly  le- 

fal,  that  the  people  committed  no 
reach  of  the  peace,  and  that  when 
attacked  >they  offered  no  resist- 
ance. The  judge  objected  to 
have  evidence  gone  into  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  yeomanry,  because 
they  were  not  trying  their  con- 
duct. 

Mr.  Scarlett  entered  into  a  lu- 
minous detail  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  Manchester 
proceedings;  and  Mr.  Hunt  de- 
fended himself  in  an  energetic 
speech  of  considerable  length ; 
but  as  Mr.  justice  Bailey's  admir- 
able and  impartial  charge  to  the 
jury  contains  the  substance  of  the 
whole  evidence,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  presenting  a  copi- 
ous abstract  from  the  same. 

Mr.  justice  Bailey,  in  summing 
up,  said,  it  was  his  duty  to  lay 
down  the  law,  and  to  make  such 
remarks  on  the  evidence  as  might 
assist  them  in  forming  their  judge- 
ment. They  were  to  put  entirely 
out  of  view,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, the  conduct  of  the  magis- 
trates and  military,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  and  to  confine  them- 
(C  3)  selves 
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selves  to  the  consideration  of  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  meet- 
ingy  and  those  of  the  defendants 
as  connected  therewith*  The  in- 
dictment against  the  defendants 
contained  a  charge  of  conspiracy, 
a  charge  of  unlawful  assQjnhljr, 
and  a  charge  of  riot.  The  last 
mentioned  charge  might  he,  in  this 
case,  put  entirely  out  of  consider- 
^itlon.  There  were  different  counts; 
one  charging  the  4^{endznts  with 
conspiring  to  meet,  and  causing 
Others  to  meet,  for  the  purpose  of 
disturbing  the  public  peace;  an- 
other charged  them  with  having 
met  together  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  and  exciting  discontent  and 
disaffection  in  the  minds  of  the 
subjects  of  our  lord  the  king,  and 
also  to  incite  them  to  contempt 
and  hatred  of  the  government  and 
constitution,  asbylawestablislied. 
Another  count  set  forth,  "  That 
the  defendants  met  and  assembled, 
together  with  divers  others,  to  a 
very  great  number,  in  a  threaten- 
ing and  menacing  Inanner,  with 
sticks  and  other  offensive  weapons, 
and  with  divers  seditious  ensigns 
and  ilaes,  on  which  there  were 
various  mflammatory  inscriptions 
and  devices,  to  the  great  terror  of 
the  peaceable  subjects  of  our  lord 
the  king."  It  would  be  for  the  jury 
to  consider  whether  the  conduct 
of  the  defendants  fell  under  any, 
and  which  of  these  charges.  It 
had  been  laid  down  by  Serjeant 
Hawkins,  that  bodies  of  armed 
men  meeting  to  consider  of  grie- 
vances, or  numerous  bodies  meet- 
ing, though  unarmed,  under  such 
circumstances  as  could  not  but 
endanger  the  public  peace,  and 
raise  fears  and  jealousies  among 
the  king's  subjects,  were  unlawfiu 
assemb&es.  In  applying  this  doc- 
trine to  the  case  under  considera- 


tion, the  Jviry  we«  to  look  to  the 
purpose  iax  which  the  people  met, 
the  maimer  in  which  they  came, 
and  the  means  which  they  were 
using  to  effect  their  purpose.  A 
great  namber  of  persons  might 
meet  under  such  circumstances  as 
were  not  calculated  to  raise  ter- 
rors, fearsy  or  jealousies,  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  the  neieh- 
bourhood.  But,  in  an  asseniUy 
so  constituted,  and  met  for  a  per- 
fectly legal  purpose,  if  anv  indivi- 
duals introduced  themselves  ille- 
gally, in  order  to  give  to  thiu 
meeting  an  undue  direction^  which 
would  produce  terror  in  the  minds 
of  his  majesty's  subjects,  although 
59,000  persons  out  of  a  meeting  of 
60,000  were  completely  innocent, 
yet  there  might  be  twelve  or  twen- 
ty illegally  met  there,  and  those 
twelve  or  twenty  would  be  liable 
to  be  tried  on  the  srround  of  hav* 
ing  illegally  assenmled.  The  case, 
as  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  serjeant 
Hawkins,  seemed  to  contemplate 
tlic  event  of  immediate  danger  re* 
suiting  from  the  meeting.  He^ 
however,  was  not  prepared  in  his 
own  mind  to  say  that  the  appear* 
ance  of  inunediate  danger  was  ne* 
cessary  to  constitute  this  offence* 
If  the  jury  conceive4  that,  from 
the  peaceable  demeanour  of  the 
people  at  the  time,  and  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  women  and  children 
on  the  ground,  the  meeting  was 
not  sufficient  to  produce  a  Keying 
of  immediate  danger,  though  tt 
might  of  future  dan^^er,  he  wontd 
recommend  it  to  the  jury  to  find  a 
snecial  verdict.  With  respect  to 
tne  subject  of  conspiracy,  it  was 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  de- 
fendants ¥;ere  not  liable  to  be 
found  guilty,  althouj^h  they  were 
seeking  the  same  esq,  if  the  jury 
were  not  of  opinion  that  diey  were 
acting 
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acting  in  pnrsoance  of  one  com- 
mon design,  with  the  privity  of 
all.  It  might  be»  that,  in  a  case 
of  diis  kind,  twelve  or  twenty  per- 
sons  mij^ht'go  to  a  meeting,  each 
of  them  intending  to  sow  sedition ; 
yet,  if  such  person  intended  to  sow 
that  sedition,  from  the  mere  mo* 
tive  and  impulse  of  his  own  mind, 
and  not  in  common  with  the  other 
parties,  they  could  not  be  found 
guilty  of  conspiracy.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  prove  conspiracy,  there 
was  ho  necessity  to  uiow  the  ab- 
solute meeting  toMther  of  the 
parties  accused*  If  die  circum« 
stances  were  such  as  to  induce  the 
iuiy  to  believe  that  they  could  not 
iiave  occurred  without  the  previ- 
ous concert  and  combination  of 
the  parties  accused,  it  was  suffi- 
cient. ,  Bat  if  the  jury  were  of 
opinion  that  they  might  have  met 
together  by  accident,  without  pre- 
vious arrangement,  then  thecharge 
of  conspiracy  must  be  dismissed 
fix>m  their  minds.  A  party  ex- 
pressing an  intention  to  eo  to  this 
or  any  other  meeting  might  induce 
other  persons  who  heard  of  it 
through  him,  to  attend  also,  with- 
out any  previous  desi^.  They 
could  only  implicate,  m  the  of- 
fence of  conspiracy,  those  persons 
who  the  evidence  showed  either 
actually  wfere,  or  from  circum- 
stances must  have  been,  parties  to 
the  formation  of  the  original  plan. 
Those  who  joined  in  a  plan,  thongi^ 
at  a  late  period  of  the  transaction, 
could  not  be  distm^ished  from 
those  with  whom  it  orieinated, 
because  they  agreed  to  all  uiat  had 
previously  be^  done,  and  thus 
becaaie  conspirators.  As  to  the 
question  of  assembling,  it  might 
be,  that  thf  avowed  object  of  the 
meeting  was  lawful,  but  it  mi^ht 
be  attended  by  twelve  persons  in- 


tendbg  or  attempting  to  ^ive  ain 
improper  direction  to  the  conduct 
of  those  who  were  lawfully  met ; 
in  that  case  such  persons  would  be 
guilty  of  unlawfully  assembling, 
though  there  should  have  been 
no  conspiracy.  With  respect  to 
banners  bearing  inscriptions,  their 
illegality  did  not  extend  to  ever^ 
man  present  at  the  meeting,  but 
only  to  those  particular  persons 
who  adopted  those  banners,  and 
Che  sentiments  imcribed  on  them ; 
or  who,  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
their  existence,  gave  perfect  con»- 
fidence  and  co-operation  to  tibe 
meeting.  So  also  in  case  of  drffl* 
ing.  ft  could  only  aJBect  those 
who  knew  that  drilling  was  prac^ 
tised  for  illegal  purposes.  To 
show  whether  terror  was  or  was 
not  produced,  he  would  state  the 
testimony  on  both  sides  in  thi* 
case.  They  would  find  in  the  evi* 
dence  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion a  great  deal  which  imported 
that  no  apprehension  of  immediate 
danger  existed ;  and  the  circum* 
stance  of  wonien  and  children  be- 
ing present  would  be  worthy  of 
their  consideration  in  that  respect. 
It  was  admitted  that  an  attempt 
was  made  to  keep  peace  at  the 
meeting.  But  this  might  have 
been  done  in  order  to  forward  fu- 
ture objects.  It  mi^ht  have  been 
hoped,  that,  by  thts  means,  the 
prepared  seed  would  be  sown, 
while  those  who  pursued  this  course 
would  wait  till  the  time  of  harvest 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  it.  The 
learned  judge  then  proceeded  to 
recapitulate  the  voluminous  evi- 
dence adduced  in  the  course  of  this 
interesting  triaH  briefly  comment- 
ing on  it  as  he  went  on.  He  ob- 
served, that  a  meeting  of  60,000 
persons,  if  they  all  came  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  with  a  common  know^ 
(C  4)  ,  ledge 
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ledge  of  wbat  was  to  be  done, 
might  create  terror*  With  respect 
to  we  banners,  he  again  observed 
that  those  only  "who  showed  that 
they  were  favourable  to  any  motto 
inscribed  on  them,  by  carrying, 
or  immediately  marchine. under 
them,  could  be  considered  as  lia- 
ble to  any  penalty  which  the  ille- 
gal nature  of  any  of  their  inscrip- 
tions might  warrant.  1 1  was  given, 
be  observed,  in  evidence,  that 
Moorhouse  was  a  religious  man, 
and  constantly  read  the  bible  to 
his  family-— a  fact  stated  to  induce 
the  bfertnce  that  he  would  not 
)>e  guilty  of  an  illegal  or  immoral 
act.  It  was  also  stated  that  Mrs. 
Moorhouse,  though  in  the  family- 
way,  went  through  the  crowd ;  and 
it  was  not  likely,  if  danger  had 
been  apprehended,  that  her  hus- 
band would  have  permitted  her  to 
fittend.  With  respect  to  persons 
walking  in  the  military  step,  to 
which  several  witnesseshad  sworn, 
it  could  not  affect  the  persons 
charged,  unless  they  were  proved 
to  have  been  cognizant  of  the  fact. 
With  respect  to  the  inscription, 
•*  Equal  Representation  or  Death," 
if  it  meant  that  those  who  adhered 
to  such  a  standard  would  lose  their 
lives  unless  they  procured  what 
they  deemed  "  equal  represen- 
tion,"  it  amounted  to  sedition; 
but  if,  as  Mr.  Hunt  expl^ned  it, 
the  inscription  merely  meant,  that 
if  the  people  did  not  procure 
<*  equal  representation,"  they 
would  be  starved  to  death,  it  would 
not  come  within  the  character  of 
sedition.  Again,  the  inscription 
of  "  No  Com  Laws"  left  the  jury 
to  consider  whether  the  meaning 
ef  it  was  that  the  corn  laws  were 
so  oppressive,  that  every  means, 
legal  or  illegal,  were  to  be  taken, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  them ;  or 


whether  it  was  a  mere  expressron 
of  disapprobation.  In  the  former 
case  it  would  certainly  be  sedition, 
in  the  latter  it  would  not.  As  to 
the  cap  of  liberty,  it  was  one  of 
the  insignia  of  the  crown ;  and 
when  the  king  went  to  parliament, 
an  officer  of  state  always  bore  it 
before  him.  It  did  not,  therefore, 
of  necessity,  mean  any  thing  sedi- 
tious. With  respect  to  any  stop- 
page of  business  occasioned  by  the 
meeting,  it  was  positively  sworn, 
by  a  great  mass  of  evidence  for  the 
defendants,  that  It  was  not  at  all 
interrupted.  The  phrase  sworn 
to  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  ashav** 
ing  been  used  by  a  person  goin?  to 
the  meeting,  namely,  that  they 
would  <<  make  a  Moscow  of  Man* 
Chester,"  seemed  to  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  general  intention  ex- 
pressed by  the  reformers  on  that 
day.  There  was  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Mr.Entwistle  was  iris- 
taken  in  the  expression  of  Hunt 
about  their  enemies,  as  applied  to 
the  soldiers.  With  regard  to  tlie 
shout  set  up  when  the  military  ap- 
peared, it  might  be  the  shoiit  of 
consciousness  of  innocence,  and  a 
determination  to  remain  on  that 
consciousness,  or  it  might  be  the 
shout  of  intimidation.  Its  nature 
was  to  be  determined  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  was  utter- 
ed. There  was  no  other  witness 
that  spoke  to  threatening  expres- 
sions but  Mr.  Francis  Phillips.  The 
multitude  round  the  hustings  ap- 
peared to  this  witness  disciplined 
troops,  ready  to  protect  Hunt  in 
case  of  any  molestation.  If  he- 
had  a  false  impression  in  this  xase 
he  might  in  another,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  evidence  that  the 
multitude  were  ready  to  fight,  as 
the  majority  of  them  had  no  arms, 
most  of  them  being  even  without 
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Slicks.  Witli  regard  to  Mr.  Hul- 
totif  the  maeistra^,  it  was  to  be 
considered  that  he  was  not  in  that 
situation  which  enabled  him  to  ob« 
serve  so  accurately  what  passed, 
as  many  of  those  whose  evidence 
negatived  the  throwing  of  sticks, 
stones,  and  brick-bats.  Situa^ed 
as  Mr.  H.  was,  and  having  heard 
of  drillings,  &c.  he  might  be  agi. 
tated  and  not  cool  during  the  time 
he  was  considering  that  he  might 
become  highly  criminal  if  he  suf- 
fered such  proceedings  to  go  to 
such  length  as  to  endanger  the 
peace  of  the  town.  The  deposi- 
tions submitted  to  Mr.  H.,  had 
there  been  a  milFton  of  them,  could 
be  of  no  avail,  for  the  jury  were 
bound  alone  to  attend  to  viva  voce 
evidence,  given  in  open  court. 
Nadin's  statement  to  Mr.  Hulton 
might  justify  the  latter  in  issuing 
the  warrant,  but  Nadin  had  not 
been  produced  to  prove  tlie  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  acted; 
neither  had  any  of  the  magistrates 
been  brought  forward  in  corrobo- 
ration  of  Mr.  Hulton's  evidence  ; 
and  sitting  there,  as  he  {the  judge) 
was  to  acuninister  equal  justice  to 
all,  it  was  his  duty  to  tell  them, 
if  the  omission  were  calculated  to 
raise  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
jury,  the  defendants  were  most 
certainly  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
that  doubt. 

His  lordship  then  went  on  to  re* 
capitulate  the  leading  points  of 
the  defence,  as  it  bore  on  the  de- 
fendants generally.  As  to  Saxton, 
the  crown  has  very  properly  given 
up  the  case  against  him.  The 
character  of  the  meeting  was  de- 
cidedly peaceable,  and  no  proof 
had  been  adduced  that  terror  was 
excited  in  the  town  of  Manches- 
ter; but  it  had  been  suggested 
that  future  and  not   immediate 


disturbances  were  in  contempla- 
tion; this  was  for  the  considera-' 
tion  of  the  jury.  He  then  repeat- 
ed his  observations  as  to  what 
would  constitute  the  meeting,  or 
any  part  of  it,  illegal  or  otherwise. 
The  meeting,  it  was  said,  had 
been  called  by  700  housekeepers, 
but  of  this  no  proof  had  been  gi« 
ven.  It  did  not  appear  what  re-  ^ 
solutions  Mr.  Hunt  intended  to 
propose ;  if  the  same  as  at  Smith- 
field,  and  that  the  jury  conceived 
they  were  calculated  to  excite  dis- 
content and  disa£Eection,thenyl/o^?^/ 
Mr.  Hunt,  the  meeting  would  be 
illegal ;  and  if  he  communicated 
such  intentions  to  any  others,  and 
that  they  approved  of  them,  then 
there  would  be  a  conspiracy ;  and 
if  any  three  of  them  went  to  the 
meeting  with  such  intent, the  meet- 
ing would,  as  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  be  illegal.  He  then 
stated  the  mottos  on  the  different 
banners,  with  the  interpretation 
put  on  them  by  the  defendants 
and  the  prosecution.  If  any  of 
those  banners  were  meant  to  con- 
vey to  the  eye  what  in  such  a 
meeting  no  voice  could  convey  to 
the  ear — if  they  meant  that  the 
people  should  be  disaffected  or 
discontented  till  they  had  obtained 
those  objects — then  the  parties 
who  bore  the  flags,  and  those  who 
marched  with  uiemf  would  be 
guilty  of  an  illegal  act,  and  the 
meeting,  as  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, would  be  illegal.  The 
training  and  drilling,  if  intended 
merely  to  produce  greater  order 
and  regularity  in  those  who  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  16th, 
was  perfectly  harmless;  but  if  it 
was  intended,  by  giving  this  re- 
gularity, to  give  a  greater  degree 
of  strength  lo  the  party,  and  there- 
by to  overawe  the  government,  or 

to 
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to  gain  confidence  to  any  seditions 
opinions  to  procure  a  legal  object 
by  motives  of  fear,  then  it  would 
have  been  illegal*  and  the  meet- 
ing at  which  they  asssembled, 
amr  such  training,  would  be  ille- 
gal also,  as  to  those  privy  to  such 
purpose,  though  it  might  have 
been  attended  by  thousands  of  in- 
nocent persons.  The  learned 
judge  then  took  a  brief  view  of 
the  evidence  on  botH  sides,  as  it 
affected  the  defendants  individu- 
ally. 

He  would  now  leave  the  case 
to  tnem,  with  this  one  observation 
•—not  to  give  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
unless  they  were  fully  satisfied  of 
the  sufficiency  of  proof — ^nor  a 
verdict  of  acquittal,  while  such 
proof  existed  in  their  minds.  If 
they  had  any  doubt,  they  would 
give  all  the  defendants  tlie  benefit 
of  it. 

It  was  very  near  twelve  o'clock 
when  his  lordship  concluded  ; 
and,  in  a  few  minutes  after,  the 
jury  retired,  and,  after  consulting 
together  for  five  hours,  returned 
into  court  at  five  o'clock.  The 
foreman  held  a  paper  in  his  hand, 
and  said  the  jury  had  agreed  upon 
their  verdict,  which  he  read  as 
follows : — 

**  Moorhouse,  Jones,  Wilde, 
Swift,  Saxton— not  guilty.  Hen- 
ry Hunt,  Joseph  Johnson,  John 
Knight,  Joseph  Healy,  and  Sa- 
muel Bamford-^guilty  of  assem- 
bling with  unlawful  banners  an 
unlawful  assembly,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  moving  and  inciting  the 
liege  subjects  of  our  sovereign 
lord  the  king  into  contempt  and 
hatred  of  t£e  government  and 
constitution  of  the  realm,  as  by 
law  established,  and  attending  of 
the  same.'^ 

Mr.  justice  Bailey.    *«  Do  you 


mean  that  they  themsdves  intend- 
ed to  incite  ?**— The  foreman. 
«  Yes."— Mr-  Littledale.  •«  This 
verdict  must  be  taken  on  the 
fourth  count."— Mr.  justice  Bailey. 
**  Let  the  verdict  be  so  recorded. 
You  find,  gentlemen,  on  each 
counts  as  the  words  of  your  ver- 
dict are  applicable  to.  You  do 
not  mean  to  find  that  they  created 
terrort  or  incited  it  in  the  minds 
of  the  Wege  subjects  of  our  king." 
—The  foreman.  **We  meant, 
my  lord,  to  find  on  the  first  cotmt, 
omitting  a  few  words."-— The 
learned  judge  then  requested  they 
would  retire  and  look  over  the 
counts  of  the  indictment  agatn» 
and  say  to  which  cennt  they 
meant  to  apply  their  verdict. 

The  jury  withdrew  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  returned  with  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty  generally  on  Ae 
fourth  count,  and  not  guilty  upon 
the  lemaining  counts.-— Mr.  jus- 
tice Bailey.  **  I  take  it  for  grant- 
ed the  defendants  are  still  under 
recognizances."— Mr.  Hunt.  ••We 
are,  my  lord."-^Mr.  justice  Bai- 
ley, "  Then  let  them  now  addi-^ 
tionally,  in  court,  enter  into  their 
own  recognisances  to  keep  the 
peace  and  good  behaviour  for  six 
months,  Mr.  Hunt  in  the  sum  ot 
200()/.,  Mr.  Johnson  of  1000/., 
Knight^  Bamford  and  Healey 
500/.  each. 

The  parties  immediately  enter- 
ed into  their  several  recogni- 
zances. 

APRIL. 
raAHCB. 
Letters  from  Angoul^me  con- 
tain the  following  account  of  a 
horrible  outrage  committed  near 
Confolers :— A  youn?  couple,  vAo 
were  on  die  point  of  being  mar* 
ried,  went  together  to  invite  their 
telations 
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relations  to  the  naptials.     The 
girl  was  mounted  upon  her  lover's 
horsey  followed  by  him  on  foot* 
On  their  arrival  at  a  village  where 
the  young  man  wanted  to  see 
some  person,  he  left  his  destined 
'bride  to  wait  his  return  in  the 
road*     Immediately  after,  three 
ruffians  arrived,  who,  after  e^ross- 
Iv  insulting  the  young  girl,  ob- 
liged her  to  alight  from  the  horse, 
stripped  her  naked,  committed  out- 
rages on  her  person  which  decen* 
cy  will  not  permit  us  to  relate^ 
and  threatened  to  murder  her; 
they  then  killed  the  horse,  cut 
open  his  belly,  took  out  the  en- 
trailsi  and  in  their  place  put  the 
nnfortunate  young  woman,  sewed 
up  the  animaPs  skin,  and  made 
off.      Some  children  who  were 
passing  by  afterwards  heard  cries 
issuing  from  the  bowels  of  the 
horse,  and  immediately  ran    in 
great  fright  to  tell  their  parents 
that  the  devil  was  in  a  deaa  horse 
lying  in  the  road.    In  the  mean 
time  the  young  man  arrived,  and 
heard  the  groans  of  his  expiring 
mistress.     She  was  dragered  out 
of  the  horrid  situation  where  the 
villains  had  placed  her,  and  trans- 
ported to  the  nearest  bam,  where 
every  attention  was  paid  to  her. 
The  police  set  directly  about  pur- 
suing the  horrid  monsters  who  had 
committed  an  offence  new  in  the 
annals  of  crime,  and  were  fortu* 
nate  enough  tQ  arrest  them.  They 
were  recognised  by   the  young 
woman  upon  eonfrontation.    The 
unfortunate  victim  could  not  sur- 
vive the  outrages  which  had  been 
perpetrated  upon  her,  and  expired 
five  days  afterwards. 

SfAIN. 

The  revolution  in  Spain  has  re- 
ceived its  consummation  by  the 
acceptance,  on  the  part  of  Ferdt- 


nand»  of  the  terms  proposed  to 
him  by  the  constituti(Hialists.  The 
following  interestmg  particulars 
describe  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  this  most  important  event. 
From  the  beginning  of  March  to 
the  8th,  but  especially^  from  the 
6th  to  that  day,  dispatches  arrived 
at  Madrid  in  rapid  succession  from 
the  provinces,  which   convinced 
the  government  of  the  impossibi- 
lity of  supporting  any  longer  die 
system  of^arbitrary  power.   They 
were  too  well  apprized  that  the 
insurrection  which  broke  out  in 
the  Isle  of  Leon  was  making  4 
general  progress  throughout  the 
nation,  and  die  intelligence  was 
assuming  every  instant  a  charac* 
ter  more  alarming.    The  troops 
under  the  command  of  Joseph 
O'Donnel   had    passed  over   to 
Riego.    Those  before  the  Isle  of 
Leon  had  joined  Quiroga ;  while 
the  count  L'Abisbal,  who  had 
secredy  left  the  capital  for  Ocan- 
na,  abandoned  the  rojH  cause, 
and  proclaimed  the  constitution, 
which  was  sworn  toby  him  and 
his  troops,  and  also  by  a  regiment 
of  cavalry  quartered  at  the  latter 
place.    The  news  of  these  events 
was  accompanied  by  information, 
not  less  conclusive,  from  Gallicia, 
Leon,  Old  Castile,  and  Murcia. 
It  was  known,  also,  that  the  fine 
regiment  of  Malaga,  with  its  co- 
lonel, Picquero,  had  taken  the  oath 
to  the  constitution  in  Ciudad  Rof 
drigo,  and  was  marching  upon 
Astorga.  These  importants  events 
burst  upon  Ferdinand  like  a  clap 
of  thunder.— Ballasteros  was  sent 
for  from  Valladolid,  whither  he 
had  been  banished,  and  vested 
with  the  command  of  the  army  of 
the  centre.      On  receiving  this 
charge  on  the  5th  instant,  he  ob- 
served to  the  king,  that,  under  ex- 
isting 
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xsting  circamstancesy  it  would  be 
necessary  to  convene  the  Cortes, 
and  the  powerful  reasons  he  gave 
had  great  eflfect  on  the  king's 
mind.  As  a  preliminary  step, 
however,  the  decree,  calling  on 
the  various  branches  of  the  ad- 
ministration for  their  opinions, 
was  issued  ;  but  it  was  not  satis- 
factory, and  created  general  mur- 
murs.  The  people  openly  declare 
ed  they  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  any  thing  short  of  the  con- 
stitution of  1812*  Such  was  the 
state  of  things  when  Abisbal's  de- 
fection  threatened  the  capital,  if 
the  king  did  not  instantly  proclaim 
the  constitution.  Scarcely  was 
this  known,  when  two  expresses 
brought  advices  that  Arragon  had 
revolted,  as  well  asValladolid,  the 
moment  Ballasteros  left  the  latter 
city.  These  incidents  caused  a 
confusion  that  presaged  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  capital,  which  znust 
have  been  extremely  serious ;  and 
in  order  to  prevent  it,  Ballasteros 
went  to  the  palace,  and  firmly 
told  tlie  king,  that  between  the 
acknowledgementof  the  constitu- 
tion and  his  dethronement,  or  per- 
haps worse,  no  alternative  was 
left.  He  must  now  choose  one 
extreme  or  the  other,  but  not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost.  Such 
was  the  dilemma  in  which  the 
king  stood  at  the  moment,  and 
thus  in  fact  was  he  brought  to  his 
senses.  He  consented,  and  Bal- 
lasteros instantly  went  forth  to 
tranquillize  the  people,  already 
assembled  on  all  sides,  and  call- 
ing  out  for  the  constitution.  As 
soon  as  the  popular  ferment  was 
allayed,  the  king  ordered  Ballas- 
teros to  proceed  to  Aranjuez  to 
inform  Abisbalof  his  consent,  and 
to  notify  the  same  to  the  troops ; 
but  Ballasteros  plainly  told  the 
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king,  that  it  would  not  be  so  easy 
to  pacify  the  latter  as  it  was  the 
people  of  Madrid;  and  that  it 
would  be  useless  for  him  to  go, 
unless  he  could  carry  some  posi- 
tive proof  of  the  king's  sincerity. 
For  this  purpose,  he  added,  k 
would  be  necessary  to  put  the 
national  code  into  operation  at 
once;  this  alone  would  satisfy 
tlie  public  mind.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  king  sent  for  the  in- 
quisitor general,  and  told  him, 
that  from  that  moment  his  func- 
tions ceased,  and  ordered  htm  to 
set  all  his  prisoners  at  liberty. 
This  was  done,  and  among  the 
inmates  of  the  infernal  dungeons 
was  found  the  count  de  Montijo, 
who  it  was  supposed  was  at  San- 
tiago. The  decree  of  the  king, 
convening' the  Cortes,  acceding  to 
the  constitution,  &c.  was  made 
out,  notified  to  the  various  de- 
partments of  state,  &c. ;  and  fur- 
nished with  all  this,  Ballasteros' 
set  out  for  Aranjuez. — On  the 
day  of  the  king's  acceptance  of 
the  constitution,  the  whole  city 
wore  the  appearance  of  a  great 
public  festival,  rather  than  a  na* 
tional  revolution,  or  change  of  the 
form  of  government ;  and  all  ranks 
participated  in  the  general  Joy. 
The  reflection  that  this  beneficial 
change  had  been  a£fected  almost 
without  the  effusion  of  blood  was 
common  to  all:  and  even  the 
lower  classes  spoke  of  the  cir- 
cumstance to  each  other  with 
pride  and  triumph.  <• 

Letters  from  Cadiz,  dated  the 
14th  of  March,  confirm  accounts 
in  the  French  papers  of  an  out- 
rageous act  of  treachery  at  Cadiz, 
which  has  covered  the  streets  of 
that  city  with  its  slaughtered  citi- 
zens. It  appears,  that  general 
Freyre  issued  a  proclamation  on 

*  the 
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the  9th  of  March*  declaring  his 
attachment  to  liberal  principles, 
and  professing,  his  readiness,  and 
that  of  his  army,  to  take  the  oath 
to  the  constitution,  and  avowing 
his  intention  of  re-establishing  it 
more  sacred  than  ever.  He  also 
declared  his  intention  of  re-esta- 
blishing the  constitutional  munici- 
pality as  it  stood  in  the  year  1814 1 
—yet  on  the  same  day,  while  pre- 
parations were  making,  accord- 
ing to  the  desire  of  Freyre,for  the 
performance  of  the  solemn  act  of 
adhesion,  and  while  universal  joy 
and  confidence  animated  all  ranks 
of  the  community  on  account  of 
his  proclamation,  the  troops  sud- 
denly fired  upon  the  unarmed 
multitudes,  and  proved  them- 
selves  worthy  of  rivalling  in  bloody 
execution  the  chief  actors  in  the 
Sicilian  vespers^  or  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  It  it  said  that 
an  attempt  had  been  previously 
made  to  entrap  Quiroga  j  but  that 
he  escaped  the  snare,  by  declining 
to  enter  Cadiz  on  the  invitation  of 
Freyre. 

The  estimate  of  the  victims  of 
the  atrocious  scene  at  Cadiz  on 
the  10th  ult.  is  as  follows: — 372 
men,  39  women,  and  27  children, 
dead ;  the  wounded  are  in  num- 
ber 500,  a  great  many  of  them 
grievously. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  being  re- 
corded,  and  greatly  to  the  honour 
of  the  Spanish  soldiery  at  Cadiz, 
that  when  the  guilty  regiments, 
who  took  the  lead  in  the  atrocities 
of  the  lOtb,  arrived  at  their  quar- 
ters  in  Port  St.  Mary's,  their 
fbrmer  companions  in  arms  were 
drawn  up  to  receive  them,  and 
expressed  their  utmost  abhorrence 
ait  their  conduct.  They  were 
then,  as  a  mark  of  ignominy,  de- 
prived of  tlicir  arms  and  otlier  in- 
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signia  of  a  soldier,  and  marched 
barefooted  to  a  small  village  call- 
ed Chipiona,  there  to  remain  till 
otherwise  disposed  of. 

His  majesty  has  issued  a  decree, 
declaring  all  Spaniards  who  shall 
refuse  the  new  oath  to  be  incapa* 
ble  of  holding  public  offices,  and 
to  be  unworuiy  of  remaining  ia 
the  country. 

The  king  has  appointed  the  re- 
venues of  the  late  inquisition  to- 
wards liquidating  the  expenses  of 
the  state.  Mina  is  appointed  cap- 
taingeneral  of  Navarre. 

The  Spanish  exiles  who  accom- 
panied Joseph  to  France,  are  per- 
mitted by  a  proclamation  of  the 
supreme  Junta  to  return  to  their 
native  country,  and  recover  their 
sequestrated  possessions*' 

ITALY. 

An  article  from  Turin  mentions 
an  instance  of  judicial  cruelty  ia 
the  punishmentinfiictedupon  apos- 
tillion,namedDunan;  who,having 
been  accused  of  stealing  the  orna- 
ments of  a  Madonna,  has  been 
burnt  alive  at  Chambery,  after 
having  had  both  his  hands  cut  off* 

GERMANY. 

The  grand  duke  of  Hesse,  in- 
fluenced as  is  believed  by  events  in 
Spain,  has  given  a  constitution  to 
his  subjects. 

The  king  of  Prussia  has  recent-, 
ly  testified  his  sense  of  the  kind- 
ness shown  by  the  British  nation 
to  his  subjects,  under  the  devasta- 
ting consequences  of  the  dreadful 
battles  fought  in  the  years  1813 
and  1814,  by  presenting  to  the  ho- 
norary secretaries  of  the  subscrip- 
tion for  that  purpose,  rings  or 
gold  snuff-boxes  elegantly  orna- 
mented with  his  majesty's  initials 
in  diamonds.  These  were  ac- 
companied by  letters  written  by 
his  highness  prince  Hardenberg, 

by 
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by  command  of  his  majestr,  and 
were  transmitted  thiongn  the 
means  of  the  Prussian  ambassa- 
dar,  baron  Bulow, 

A8U« 

Letters  from  Batavla,  of  the 
1 1th  of  December,  state,  that  the 
expedition  of  the  Dutch  against 
Palembang  had  wholly  failed  in 
its  object,  and  was  returning  to 
Batavia. 

AMERICA,  &c. 

The  naval  force  of  the  United 
States  of  America  consists  of  36 
ships  of  the  line  of  74  guns  each, 
25  fn^atcs  of  from  44  to  14  guns, 
1 1  bngs  of  war  of  from  20  to  12 
guns,  12  schooners,  and  a  great 
number  of  gun-boats. 

The  disasters  attendant  on  the 
operations  of  lord  Cochrane  follow 
in  quick  succession.  Accounts 
have  reached  London,  from  Chili, 
of  November  4,  stating  that  the 
squadron  under  lord  Cochrane 
had  been  repulsed  a  third  time  off 
Callao. 

A  group  of  small  islands  has 
been  discovered  by  captain  de 
Peyster,  of  the  ship  Rebecca,  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  lying  in  the 
track  between  Valparaiso  and  the 
East  Indies. 

New  South  Wales.— By  a  late 
return  it  appears,  that  in  1818  the 
land  cleared  and  cultivated,  con- 
sisted of  284,000  acres,  or  double 
the  surface  of  Rutland.  That  the 
produce  was  1543  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  42,000  of  maize ;  and 
the  stock,  700  horses,  6500  cattle, 
TOO  sheep,  and  700  hogs ;  while 
the  total  population  was  25,000. 
In  the  year  2000,  perhaps,  the  re- 
public of  New  Holland  may  sway 
the  eastern  archipelago. 

As  some  men  were  lately  mak- 
ing a  drain  on  the  premises  of  a 
gentleman  in  St.  Giles*,  Norwich, 


they  accidentally  discovered  a  well 
76  feet  deep :  on  a  stone  was  the 
date   of  its    construction,   1222  . 
(598  years  ago). 

The  latter  end  of  last  month, 
the  college  stables  at  Hereford 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  On  the 
2d  inst.  during  divine  service,  a 
part  of  the  roof  of  the  college  was 
discovered  to  be  on  fire  by  Mr. 
Hay ter,  tlie  organist,  who  hasten- 
ed to  the  part,  and  with  assistance 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  it.  On 
the  flames  being  extinguished,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  beams 
and  joists  where  they  commenced 
had  been  partly  saturated  with 
spirit  of  turpentine  ;  a  quantity  of 
brushwood  from  beesoms  taken 
from  a  room  near  the  place  ;  hay, 
straw,  and  some  matches^  were 
also  disposed  of  so  as  to  spread 
the  destructive  element. 

8.  At  Chester  assizes,  James 
George  Bruce,  and  Jacob  M«In- 
nis,  were  tried  for  shooting  at 
Birch,  the  Stockport  constable,  on 
his  return  thither  after  arresting 
Harrison,  the  preacher,  at  the 
Smithfield  meetmg.  According 
to  tlie  evidence,  while  Bruce  kept 
in  front  of  Birch,  holding  him  m 
conversation,  M'Innis,  who  stood 
behind  Bruce,  fired  the  pistol. 
They  were  both  found  guilty. 
M^Innis  on  hearing  the  verdict, 
exclaimed  in  a  stern  tone,  "  Bruce 
is  innocent :  I  am  the  man  that 
shot  at  Birch  ;  and  Bruce  knows 
nothing  of  it,  nor  any  other  per- 
son." Bruce  likewise  solemnly 
declared  he  was  innocent  and  to- 
tally unacquainted  with  M'Innis. 
Oh  being  brought  up  to  receive 
sentence,  Monday  morning,  Bruce 
presented  a  petition  to  the  judge^ 
protesting  his  innocence— M'ui- 
nis,  the  other  prisoner^  said— 
**  Bruce  is  innocent.  I  never  spoke 
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to  the  man  before  I  shot  at  Birch. 
And  thoQCfh  I  did  shoot  at  him^ 
and  I  hadmany  reasons  for  do- 
ing so,  eveiy  man  who  swore  a. 
gainst  me  $wore  falsely.  Birch 
swore  falsely,  Pearson  swore  false- 
ly. No  man  living  knew  a  word 
about  it  but  myself.  I  shot  at 
him;  this  man  is  innocent." — 
Mr.  Warren  (chief  justice  of 
Chester)  then  passed  sentence  of 
death  on  both,  and  ordered  M*In- 
nis  for  execution.  M*Innis— 
«  Thank  you,  my  lord :  it's  a 
good  cure  for  a  spin  of  the  head." 
This  wretched  man  for  a  time 
refused  all  the  consolations  of 
religion,  disbelieving  the  existence 
of  a  God !  After  returning  to 
the  gaol,  however,  it  is  under- 
stood that  he  was  brought  to  a 
Soper  sense  of  his  awful  situation, 
e  has  been  since  executed. — 
Bruce,  it  is  supposed,  will  not  suf- 
fer. 

10. — At  the  Chester  assizes,  sir 
ChM-les  Wolseley,  hart,  and  Jo- 
seph Harrison,  were  tried  on  an 
indictment  charging  them  with 
intending  to  excite  commotion  at 
a  meeting  at  Stockport,  on  the* 
28th  of  June  last ;  with  unlawful- 
ly assembling  to  disturb  the  pub- 
lic peace,  and  by  seditious  speeches 
to  stir  up  the  people  of  this  realm 
to  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
government  and  constitution'  as 
by  law  established.  Mr.  Pearson 
addressed  the  jury  on  behalf  of 
sir  C.  Wolseley.  Harrison  spoke 
in  his  own  defence,  and  at  great 
length :  his  speech  was  a  strange 
and  unconnected  medley  of  pcui. 
tics  and  religion,  given  with  a  vi. 
olent  methodistical  twan^,  which 
occasionally  excitedrisibility.  The 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  next 
replied,  and  the  judge  summed  up 
to  the  jury ;  who^  after  consult- 


ing about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  returned  with  a  verdict  of 
guilty  against  sir  Charles  Wolse- 
fey  and  Joseph  Harrison. 

IS. — Mitchell  (denounced  as  a 
spy  at  the  York  meeting)  was 
tried  at  the  Pontefract  sessions* 
for  haying,  on  the  4th  of  October 
last,  mad^  use  of  seditious  words 
in  a  meeting  at  Halifax.  He 
was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
by  the  court  to  be  imprisoped  six 
months  in  York  castle,  and  find 
sureties,  for  two  years,  himself  in 
HX)/.  and  two  sureties  in  SOL  each. 

17. — This  afternoon  Rainer,the 
celebrated  Kentish  pedestrian, 
ran  half  a  mile  down  Chatham 
Hill,  a  venr  steep  and  bad  piece 
of  ground  for  such  an  exertion,  in 
the  short  space  of  one  minute  amd 
fifty-eight  seconds ;  being  two  se- 
conds within  the  time  for  which 
he  was  matched  to  perfonn  the 
task. 

18. — Harrison,  the  preacher^ 
was  tried  at  the  Chester  assizes, 
on  two  indictments,  which  charg- 
ed htm  with  uttering  seditious 
expressions  in  sermons  which  he 
preached  at  Stockport  in  August 
and  December  last.— -The  fd*. 
lowing  formed  the  substance  of 
the  second  indictment ;— '*  kings, 
princes,  dukes,  lords,  commons^ 
parliaments,  archbishops,  bishops,, 
prelates,  rectors,  high  constables^ 
constables,  sherifB,  deputy  consta- 
bles, and  bailiffs,  are  all  corrupt ; 
and  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when 
they  will  be  upset.  The  people 
should  rise  en  masse  to  suppress 
such  a  tyrannical  government  as 
the  one  of  this  country  ;  and  it^ 
will  not  be  long,  but  very  soon, 
that  it  shall  be  overturned^  and 
many  a  bloody  battle  may  be 
fought,  and  many  a  one  incarce* 
rated  in  prison  beforeit  shall  be 
accom- 
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'accomplished/'  He  was  found 
euilty>  and  sentenced  to  one  year's 
imprisonment  for  each  offi^nce. 

The  election  of  sixteen  repre- 
sentative peers  of  Scotland,  took 
place  at  Holyrood-house,  Edin- 
burgh. The  following  were  re- 
turned : 

Marquisses  of  Queensberry, 
Tweeddale, and  Lothian;  earls  of 
Home,  Kellie,  *£lgin,  Balcarras, 
•Stair,  and  Roseberry ;  lords 
Forbes,  Saltoun,  Gray,  Sinclair, 
Colville,  Napier,  and  Belhaven  — 
Those  marked  (•)  were  new  Can- 
didates, who  have  thrown  out  the 
duke  of  Roxburgh  and  vise.  Ar- 
buthnot. 

Flaxman's  beautiful  monument 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  coun- 
tess Spencer  has  just  been  erected 
in  Brington  church,  Northampton- 
« shire.  It  consists  of  a  tablet  with 
an  appropriate  inscription ;  on 
one  side  of  which  is  a  group  re- 
presenting religion,  personified  by 
a  female,  whose  eyes  are  fixed  on 
high,  holding  in  her  right  hand 
die  New  Testament,  and  in  the 
kft  a  cross ;  charity  is  represented 
on  the  other  side  of  the  tablet,  by 
a  mother  fondly  cherishing  a 
sleeping  infant  to  her  bosom, 
while  3ie  is  contemplating  with 
maternal  delight  the  caresses  of 
its  brother  and  sister. 

His  majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  appoint  Mr.  Colman,  the  popu- 
lar dramatic  author,  lieutenant  of 
the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  in  the 
place  of  captain  Davis. 

Mr.  Foster  is  the  only  common- 
er now  alive  who  sat  in  parlia- 
ment in  the  first  year  of  Geo.  III. 
and  is  now  returned  to  the  first 
parliament  of  Geo.  IV. 

2. — The  Persian  ambassador 
left  town  for  tlie  continent,  on  his 
return  to  Persia. 


6.— The  royal  academicians 
elected  sir  Thomas  Lawrence  to 
be  their  president,  in  the  room  of 
the  late  Mr.  West. 

20. — Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr. 
Denman  came  into  the  court  of 
chancery,  Westminster,  this  moJXh 
ing,  soon  after  the  lord  chanodlor 
had  taken  his  seat,  and  were  ad- 
dressed  by  his  lordship  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : — *^  Gentlenoen,  I 
understand  her  majesty  the  queen 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
appoint  you  her  attorney  general 
and  solicitor  general :  you  will 
please,  in  consequence,  to  take 
your  seats  within  the  bar,  next  to 
the  king's  counsel.'* 

22.— The  catholic  chapel,  in 
Moorfields,  was  opened  for  public 
service  for  the  first  time.  The 
chapel,  which  is  capable  of  coo* 
taining  upwards  of  2000  persons, 
was  completely  full ;  and  among 
the  congregation  we  observed  se- 
veral catholic  families  of  dbtinc« 
tion,  as  well  as  most  of  the  am- 
bassadors from  catholic  courts. 
The  ceremonies  of  consecration 
and  dedication  were  performed 
with  all  the  pomp  usually  attend- 
ant on  the  proceedings  of  the 
catholic  church.  The  cieling  of 
the  nave  is  ornamented  by  paint- 
ings in  fresco,  in  several  compart- 
ments, representing  the  principal 
incidents  in  our  Saviour's  life. 
The  altar,  which  is  very  hand- 
some, is  built  of  sUtuary  marble, 
and  is  elevated  upon  seven  spa- 
cious marble  steps.  The  uber* 
nacle  is  of  statuary  marble,  and  is 
very  beautifully  ornamented.  The 
pulpit  is  very  handsome,  and  bears 
an  inscription  statine  it  to  be  the 
gift  of  lord  Arundel.  Behind 
the  columns  of  the  sanctuary  is  a 
panoramic  painting  in  fresco,  re- 
presenting tlie  crucifixion.    The 
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time  selected  is  th&t  in  which  our 
Saviour  yielded  up  the  ghost.  The 
chapel  is,  upon  the  whole»  a  very 
elegant  building. 

23.— .The  public  will  derive 
^qual  gratification  with  ourselves, 
on  learning  that  Ely  chapel  has 
been  bought  and  presented  to  the 
l^ational  Society,  by  one  of  its 
most  zealous  supporters,  and  am- 
ple provision  has  been  made  for 
the  regular  attendance  of  the 
children  on  public  worship.  The 
bishop  of  London  (in  the  morn* 
ing)  and  the  archdeacon  of  Lon- 
don (in  the  afternoon)  re-opened 
the  chapel  with  appropriate  ser- 
mons. The  archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury and  York,  the  bishops  of 
Ely  and  Landa£F,  &c.  attended. 
.  24. — In  honour  of  the  birth- 
day of  our  beloved  sovereign,  the 
children  of  the  London  national 
schools  (to  the  number  of  1000) 
dined  together  at  their  first  school 
ill  Coleman-street.  They  partook 
of  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding, 
and  afterwards  sang  **  God  save 
the  king."— The  children  of  the 
central  school  of  the  national  so- 
ciety in  Baldwin's-gardens  (up- 
wards of  700)  were  also  regaled 
in  a  similar  way. 

TaiikLS     OP    THE     CATO     STRBBT 
CONSPIRATORS  VOR  HIGH  TRBA- 
.   SON. 

Old  Bailey,  April  17— The 
counts  of  the  indictments  were 
four  : — ^The  first  and  .  second 
counts  were  under  the  statute  of 
Edward  IIL,  and  charged  the 
prisoners,  first,  with  compassing, 
imagining,  and  intending  to  depose 
the  kin^ ;  and  secondly,  with 
compassmg,  imagining,  and  in- 
tending to  excite  rebellion  and 
war  against  the  king,  and  put 
bim  to  death. 

The.  third  count  was  on  the 
1820. 


statute  of  George  lU.  and  charg- 
ed the  prisoners  with  compassing, 
imagining,  and  intending  to  levy 
war,  in  order  to  compel  the  king 
to  change  his  measures  and  coun« 
sels. 

The  overtacts  charged  were^— 
First,  **  meeting,  conspiring,  and 
consultiag,  to  devise,  arrange,  atid 
mature  plans  and  means  to  sub- 
vert and  destroy  the  constitution 
and  government  of  this  realm,  as 
by  law  established.'' 

Second : — "  Conspiring,  Sec,  to 
stir  up,  raise,  make  and  levy  in- 
surrection, rebellion,  and  war  a- 
gainst  our  lord  the  king ;  and  to 
subvert  and  destroy  the  constitu- 
tion and  government  of  this  realm, 
as  by  law  established.'' 

Third  : — "  Conspiring,  &c.  to 
assassinate,  kill,  and  murder,  di- 
vers of  the  privy  council  of  our 
lord  the  king." 

Fourth : — **  Procuring,  provid- 
injg;,  and  having  large  quantities 
ot  arms,  with  intent  thereby  to 
arm  themselves  and  other  traitors, 
in  order  to  assassinate,  kil),  and 
murder  divers  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil." 

Authur  Thistlewood  having 
been  placed  at  the  bar,  the  attor- 
ney general  opened  the  case  for 
the  crown,  and  detailed  to  the 
jury  the  plans  and  proceedings  of 
the  conspirators,  as  developed  in 
the  following  evidence  ;  from  the 
whole  of  which  he  drew  the  con- 
clusion that  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  was  guilty  of  the  treason  laid 
to  his  charge.  The  learned  gen- 
tleman's speech  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  jury  for  nearly  two 
hours. 

Before  the  first  witness  for  the 
prosecution  was  put  into  the  box, 
all  the  prisoners  named  in  the  in- 
dictment were  brought  up,  with 
(D)  the 
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the  view,  we  suppose,  of  having  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  evi- 
dence, it  being  principally  the  same 
which  was  to  he  adduced  against 
most  of  them.  They  entered  the 
court  with  much  apparent  indif- 
ference. 

The  first  witness  called  was 
Robert  Adamsy  examined  by  the 
solicitor  general. — I  live  at  No.  4-, 
Hole-in-the-wall  passage, Br ook's- 
market.  I  am  a  shoe.maker,  I 
was  in  the  royal  regiment  of  horse 
guards*  It  is  18  years  last  Christ- 
mas since  I  left  them.  I  knew 
Brunt  at  Cambray,  in  France ;  he 
went  then  by  the  name  of  Thomas 
Morton,  it  is  IS  years  ago  since  I 
first  knew  him.  I  know  Thistle- 
wood.  I  knew  him  first  on  the. 
16th  of  January  last.  He  then 
lived  in  Stanhope- steeet,  Clare- 
market.  I  was  introduced  to  him 
by  Brunt  and  Ings.  1  saw  him 
at  his  own  place.  We  had  some 
conversation  together.  When  I 
went  in,  Brunt  said  to  Thistle- 
wood,  This  is  the  man  I  was  speak- 
ing to  you  about.  Thistlewood 
-said,  <*  You  were  once  in  the  life 

rards  ?"  I  said,  <<  No,  I  was  not, 
originally  belonged  to  the 
Blues.*'  Thistlewood  said, «  You 
are  a  good  swordsman  V*  I  said, 
<<  I  comd  usea  sword  to  defend  my- 
self, but  I  could  not  use  it  very 
«zpei  t,  as  I  had  not  used  any  arms 
for  a  long  time.*'  Thistlewood 
said,  there  was  no  one  who  was 
worth  10/.  who  was  worth  any 
thing  for  the  eood  of  this  coun- 
try. As  to  uie  shopkeepers  of 
X.oadon,  they  were  all  a  set  of 
aristocrats  together,  and  were  all 
working  under  the  same  system 
of  government.  He  should  glory 
to  see  the  day  that  all  the  shops 
were  shut  up  and  well  plundered* 
He  then  alluded  to Mr.Hunt, and 
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said  he  was  a  d — d  coward,  and 
were  he  (Thistlewood)  to  go  to 
Whitehall,  he  was  sure  he  should 
find  his  (Hunt's)  name  there,  as 
a  spy  to  government.  Hedien 
turned  the  conversation  to  Cobbettf 
and  said,  he  was  equally  the  same 
as  Hunt,  and  for  all  his  writings, 
he  had  no  doubt  he  was  also  a  spy. 
This  ended  the  conversation  then. 
I  was  afterwards  confined  for  debt 
in  Whitecross-street  prison.  The 
next  interview  I  had  with  Thistle- 
wood was  on  the  16th,  at  the 
White  Hart  publlc-hou3e.  It  was 
in  a  room  in  the  back  yard.  This- 
tlewood was  present,  and  Ings, 
Brunt  and  Hall ;  and  before  they 
broke  up,  Tidd.  On  the  17ih  I 
went  to  prison,  remained  14  days 
there.  I  came  out  on  Sunday, 
the  day  after  the  deadi  of  the 
king.  I  saw  Thistlewood  on  the 
Monday  evening  following.  I 
saw  him  in  the  same  floor  in  the 
house  where  Brunt  lived, in  a  back 
room.  This  Was  in  Fox-court, 
Gray's  Inn-lane.  There  were 
Brunt,  Ings,  Hall,  and  Davidson, 
present.  There  was  another  par- 
ticular took  place  that  night.  To 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  met 
them  next  on  the  Wednesday  (by 
them  he  meant  Thistlewood, 
Brunt,  Davidson,  Harrison,  and 
Ings),  I  went  into  the  room  and 
saw  a  number  of  pike-staves,  and 
Thistlewood  wanted  to  have  them 
ferruled.  Thistlewood  then  asked 
why  Bradbum  (the  prisoner)  was 
not  present:  and  he  added, that 
Bradbum  was  intrusted  with  mo- 
ney to  purchase  ferrules,  and  was 
not  satisfied  lest  he  should  not  boy 
them.  The  staves  were  green, 
and  seemed  as  if  they  had  just 
come  from  the  country.  Thistle- 
wood said  he  would  not  give  a 
damn  for  a  man  who  would  spend 
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the  money  in  such  a  way.  I  do 
not  recollect  any  thing  further 
Uien.  The  meetings  were  held 
twice  a  day  from  thence  to  the  2Sd 
of  February.  The  room  was 
hired  by  Brunt  for  Ings ;  Brunt 
said  so.  I  remember  one  circum- 
stance that  occurred :  one  evenings 
about  ten  days  before  the  Cato- 
street  business,  I  went  in  and  saw 
Harrison,  Thistle  wood,  and  Brunt. 
Harrison  said,  he  had  been  speak- 
ing to  one  of  the  horse  guards,  and 
he  had  told  him  that  the  whole  of 
them  would  be  down  at  Windsor 
at  the  king's  funeral  ;  and  Harri- 
Bon  said,  this  woald  be  a  good  op- 
portunity to  do  something  that 
night  (the  night  of  the  funeral.) 
Thisdewood  said,  it  was  a  good 
place,  and  added,  that  if  they 
could  get  the  two  pieces  of  cannon 
in  Gray 's-inn- lane,  and  the  six 
pieces  in  the  artillery-ground,  they 
could  so  help  themselves  as  to 
have  possession  of  London  before 
mornmg  ;  and  he  said,  that  when 
the  news  should  reach  Windsor, 
the  soldiers  would  be  so  tired  as 
not  to  be  able,  when  they  came 
back  to  London,  to  do  any  thing; 
but  that  by  activity,  some  might 
go  to  Hyde-park,  and  prevent  any 
person  or  messenger  from  going 
to  Windsor.  He  also  said  that 
they  should  go  over  the  water  and 
take  the  telegraph,  to  prevent  any 
communication  with  Woolwich. 
He  then  said  that  they  should 
form  a  provisional  government, 
and  send  to  the  sea-ports  to  pre- 
vent any  gentleman  from  leaving 
England  without  passports.    He 

Sirticularly  mentioned  to  send  to 
over,  Biighton,  Margate,  and 
Ramsgater  He  said  the  present 
family  had  inherited  the  throne 
long  enough,  and  it  was  of  no  use 
for  the  present  king  so  think  of 


being  crowned.  Brunt  and  Ings 
came  in  after  this,  and  Thistle- 
wood  mentioned  to  them  what 
had  passed  ;  but  they  said  that 
nothing  would  satisfy  them  but 
their  plan  of  assassination*  They 
had  talked  at  a  former  meeting  of 
this  plan  of  assassination.  Two 
or  three  of  them  had  drawn  out  a 
plan  of  assassinating  his  majesty's 
ministers  at  the  first  public  dinner 
they  had.  They  talked  of  assassi- 
nation at  every  oae  of  their  meet- 
ings. 1  could  not  say  there  were 
pikes  in  die  room  before  this.  I 
met  them  oh  Saturday,  the  1 9th 
of  February,  at  eleven  or  twelve 
in  the  forenoon.  I  saw  Thistle- 
wood,  Davidson,  Brunt,  Harrison, 
Ings,  and  Hall.  They  were  all 
set  round  the  fire,  and  seemed  in 
a  conversation  betwixt  themselves, 
they  all  got  up  and  turned  round, 
and  said,  <<  It  is  agreed,  if  nothing 
turns  out  before  next  Wednesday 
night,  next  Wednesday  we  will  go 
to  work."  It  was  said  they  w  re 
all  sworn  that  they  would  not 
wait  any  longer.  Thistlewood 
proposed  they  should  meet  the 
following  morning  at  nine,  to  draw 
out  a  plan  to  go  by.  Thistlewood 
said  to  Brunt,  '*  You  had  better 
^o  round  this  afternoon  and  men- 
tion it,  in  order  to  have  the  com- 
mittee to-morrow,"— Brunt  said, 
he  did  not  think  he  should  be  able 
to  go,  as  he  had  some  work  to  do, 
but  he  would  go  on  the  next 
morning,  and  perhaps  he  might 
see  some  of  them  ;  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  bring  a  great  many. 
Brunt  appeared  to  be  leaving  the 
room  then,  and  Thistlewood  called 
to  him,  and  said,  *^  O  Brunt,  it 
will  be  highly  necessary  for  those 
that  come  to-morrow  morning  to 
bring  arms  with  them,  in  case  any 
officers  should  come  up.*'  On 
(D  2)  which 
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which  Brunt  said,  "  D — ^n  my 
eyesy  if  any  officer  should  come  in 
here,  the  time  is  now  so  near,  I 
would  run  him  through  the  hodj, 
I  would  murder  him  here,  sooner 
than  we  should  be  discovered/' 
On  the  next  momin?  I  went  there 
nbout  1 1  o'clock.  It  was  a  little 
dark  in  my  eyes  when  I  went  in 
jrfter  the  snow.  There  were  This* 
tlewoody  Brunty  Harrison,  Cooke» 
Bradbum,  Tidd,  Edwards,  Wil- 
son, myself,  and  another.  W« 
Cooke^  on  looking  round  the  room, 
said,  "  There  are  twelve  in  the 
room,  and  I  think  it  enough  to 
form  a  committee/'  Thistlewood 
proposed  that  Tidd  should  take 
the  chair.  Tidd  took  the  chair, 
and  sat  with  a  pike  in  his  hand. 
Thistlewood  was  on  his  right,  and 
Brunt  on  his  left.  Thistlewood 
said,  "  Gentlemen,  you  all  know 
what  we  are  met  for  ;"  and  then 
he  turned  to  the  door,  as  if  unwilU 
i;ig  to  mention  it,  and  said,  **  the 
West  end  job."  Brunt  said, 
"  D — ^n  my  eyes,  name  it."  On 
which  Thistlewood  again  said, 
«<  Gentlemen,  we  are  come  to  the 
determination  to  do  this  job,  that 
we  are  talking  about  so  long ;  and 
as  we  find  there  is  no  probability 
of  meeting  them  (ministers)  all  to* 
gether,  we  shall,  if  no  opportunity 
occurs  of  doing  them  together, 
take  them  separately,  at  their  own 
houses,  and  do  as  many  as  we  can. 
If  we  only  set  3  or  4  at  a  time,  we 
must  do  tnem."  He  also  said 
*il  suppose  it  will  take  15  men  to 
do  this  West  end  job  ;  and  I  pro- 
pose to  take  the  two  pieces  of  can- 
non in  Gray's-inn-lane,  and  the 
six  pieces  in  me  artillery-eround." 
He  proposed  Cooke  to  lead  this 
party,  and  he  himself  would  com- 
mand. He  said  they  should  take 
the  mansion  house  as  the  seat  of 
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the  provisionalgovemment.  They 
were  next  to  take  the  bank  of 
England  i  and  Palin  should  be 
the  man  who  should  set  fire  to  the 
barracks  and  several  parts  of 
London.  This  was  the  principal 
part  of  the  plan,  but  if  any  thing 
else  occurred  before  Wednesday, 
they.would  think  of  it.  Brunt  was 
then  going  to  put  a  proposition 
which  he  had  for  assassinating 
ministers;  but  Thistlewood  said, 
his  plan  should  be  first  put  from 
the  chair,  as  they  were  nearly  all 
agreed  on  it.  He  desired  the 
chairman  to  ask  if  any  of  them  had 
any  thing  to  say,  and  that  they 
should  say  it ;  but  none  of  them 
saying  any  thing,  the  plan  was 
carried  unanimously.  Brunt  then 
came  forward  with  his  plan,  which 
was,  that  they  should  assassinate 
as  many  of  his  majesty's  ministers 
as  possible  ;  that  they  should 
draw  lots  to  assassinate  some  of 
the  mmisters  ;  and-  whoever  the 
fellow  was  on  whom  the  lot  fell* 
he  should  murder  the  minister,  or 
be  murdered  himself ;  and  that  if 
any  man  failed  in  the  attempt,  he 
( Brunt)  swore  by  all  that  was  good 
he  should  be  run  through  the  body. 
On  which  I  got  up,  and  said, 
*<  Mr.  Brunt,  do  you  not  think  it  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  attempt  such  a 
thing  and  not  succeed  in  it  ?  and 
do  you  mean  to  say  he  should  be 
run  through  the  body  for  not  do- 
ing it  ?"  To  which  he  said,  <<  I  do 
not ;  if  a  man  should  attempt  it 
and  not  succeed,  he  is  a  good 
man  ;  but  if  he  shows  any  cow- 
ardice, he  deserves  to  be  ran 
through  the  body."  This  propo* 
sition  of  Brant's  was  then  put  to 
the  meeting.  Soon  after  this,  Pa- 
lin, Potter,  and  Strange  came  in. 
They  were  welcomed,  and  were 
desired  to  sit  near  the  firci  as  they 
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were  vet.  Palin  said,  <<  There  is 
one  thing  I  want  to  know ;  if  it 
can  be  done,  it  will  be  a  great  as- 
sistance to  our  plan  t  I  want  to 
know  what  men  are  to  perform 
each  part  of  the  plan,  and  who 
ape  to  take  the  cannon,  I  want 
to  know^  in  calling  upon  the  men» 
whether  I  can  tellthem  in  part  or 
whole  what  is  to  be  done."  The 
chairman  said,  **  I  don't  see  where 
the  harm  is  of  telling  what  is  to  be 
doxie."  Palin,  seeing  he  had  that 
liberty,  sat  down  quite  satisfied. 
Nothing  regular  was  transacted 
in  the  chair  after  that.  Thistle- 
wood  said,  **  O  Brunt,  that  is  well 
thought  of,  as  Palin  is  here  :  you 
and  Palin  go  and  see  if  the  house 
near  Fumival's  inn  is  fit  for  set- 
tine  fire  to.'*  They  went  (Palin 
and  Brunt),  and  reported  it  would 
make  a  d — d  good  fire.  Thistle. 
wood  talked  of  getting  means  for 
a  treat  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day. Brunt  said,  he  would  be 
d— d  but  he  would  contribute  the 
only  1/.  note  he  had  earned  for  a 
long  time.  They  proposed  the 
Wliite  Hart  for  the  house.  This- 
tlewood  proposed  his  own  room, 
but  afterwards  thought  it  would 
not  do,  as  it  might  lead  to  suspicion. 
This  was  all  on  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing. On  Monday  morning  they 
met  again.  Witness  then  told 
them  what  Hobbes  told  him  on 
Sunday  night,  of  inquiries  made 
respecting  radical  meetings  at  his 
house,  and  that  information  was 
given  at  Bow-street  office,  and  at 
lord  Sidmouth's  office.  Harrison 
tamed  round  on  witness  like  a 
iion,  and  said,  **  Adams,  you  have 
acted  d«-r-d  wrong."  Brunt  said 
so  too,  and  added,  **  whatever  you 
have  to  communicate  you  have  no 
business  to  communicate  but  to 
me  and  to  ThiHlewood/^    Wit- 


ness saidf  it  concerned  all,  and  be 
should  tell  all  of  it.  They  repeated 
the  same  observations.  They  talk- 
ed of  calling  a  meeting  of  the 
Mary-le-bone  union,  as  t£ey  want- 
ed some  money ;  and  Brunt  said, 
it  would  be  of  no  use  for  that  pur- 
pose. Witness  and  Potter  went  in 
the  evening  to  the  White  Hart. 
Palin  and  Bradbum  joined  them. 
Next  morning  they  were  there  too, 
and  with  them  Thistlewood,  Tidd, 
Ings,  Harrison,  and  Brunt*  Ed* 
wards  came  and  told  them  tliere 
was  to  be  a  cabinet  dinner  next 
night*  Thistlewood  said  he  did 
not  think  it  was  true.  A  news** 
paper  was  sent  for,  and  read  by 
Thistlewood*  He  then  read  that 
they  were  to  dine  at  lord  Harrow- 
by's,  Grosvenor-square»  Brunt 
then  said,  "  I'll  be  d— d  if  I  don't 
believe  there  is  a  God*  I  have 
often  prayed  that  he  would  bring 
all  these  thieves  together,  in  order  " 
to  destroy  them,  lieiias  answer- 
ed my  prayer."  Thistlewood 
proposed  that  they  should  form  a 
committee  and  sit  immediately* 
Witness  took  the  chair.  Thistle- 
wood proposed  immediately  a 
fresh  plan  to  be  formed  respecting 
the  assassination.  Witness  express- 
ed a  hope  that  they  had  paid  due 
consideration  to  what  he  said  yes- 
terday. All  got  into  confusion* 
Harrison  said,  <<  D — rU  that  man 
who  attempted  to  throw  cold  water 
on  the  plan,  but  he  would  ruq  him 
through  with  the  sword."  Wit- 
ness left  the  chair,  and  Tidd  took 
it.  Brunt  moved  that  a  watch 
should  be  set  on  the  earl  of  Har- 
rowby's  house  that  night.  The 
object  was  to  see  if  any  men  or  s(4* 
diers  went  into  earl  Harrowby's. 
Two  were  to  go  at  six,  to  be  rc^ 
lieved  at  nine,  and  they  were  to 
continue  till  twelve.  The  watch 
(D3)  was 
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was  to  be  resumed  at  four  next 
momin?.  Thistlewood  said,  he 
hoped  they  would  be  satisfied  that 
no  officers  or  soldiers  went  in. 
They  would  do  what  they  had  de- 
termined to-morrow  evening :  and 
added,  that  it  would  answer  their 
purpose  much  better  than  to  at- 
tack their  houses  separately,  when 
only  two  or  three  could  be  got  to- 
gether. Here  they  would  have 
.145  or  16  ;  a  rare  haul  to  murder 
them  all.  "  I  propose,"  coniinued 
he, "  when  the  door  is  opened,  to 
rush  in,  seize  the  servants,  present 
pistols^  and  threaten  to  kill  them 
if  they  make  any  noise  ;  two  to 
take  the  entrance  to  the  stairs  up. 
wards,  and  two  others  to  the  stairs 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  arm- 
ed  wich  blunderbusses  and  hand 
grenades  :  and  if  any  attempt  to 
pass,  to  throw  hand  grenades  .and 
destroy  them  all.  Oihers  are  to 
go  where  the  ministers  are,  to  mur- 
der them  alU  If  there  shall  be 
any  good  men,  kill  them  for  keep- 
ing bad  company.*'  All  agreed. 
Ings  said,  he  would  go  first,  with 
a  brace  of  pistols  and  knives.  The 
two  swordsmen  would  cut  o£f  all 
their  heads,  and  Castlereagh's  and 
Sidmouth's  should  be  flung  in  a 
bag  by  themselves.  He  added, 
•«  I  shall  say,  my  lords,  1  have  got 
•as  good  men  here  as  the  Man- 
chester yeomanry ;  enter,  citizens, 
and  do  your  duty."  Harrison 
and  witness  were  to  b^swordsmen. 
After  the  execution  of  lord  Har- 
rowby,  at  his  house,  Harrison  pro- 
posed that  some  should  goto  King- 
street  barracks,  and  set  fire  to  the 
premises  by  throwing  fire  into  the 
straw  in  the  stable.  Harrison  and 
Wilson  wete  to  go  to  Gray's-Inn- 
lane,  and  in  case  they  could  not 
carry  the  cannon  out  of  the  mili- 
tary school,  tliey  were  to  wait  till 
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a  party  come  to  assist,  them. 
Thence  they  were  to  proceed  to 
the  artillery  barracks,  to  assist 
Cooke  in  taking  the  cannon  there. 
If  they  found  tneir  strength  suffi- 
cient to  proceed,  they  were  to  ad- 
vance to.  the  mansion  house,  and 
plant  three  of  the  cannon  on  each 
side  of  the  mansion-house,  and  to 
demand  it.  If  it  were  refused, 
they  were  to  fire,  and  then  it  would 
be  given  up.  The  mansion-bouse 
was  to  be  made  the  seat  for  the 
provisional  government.  The 
bank  of  England  was  next  to  be 
taken.  They  would  take  the 
books,  which  would  enable  them 
to  see  further  into  the  villainy  of 
the  government.  The  further 
parts  of  the  plan  were  delayed  till 
Wednesday.  They  agreed  upon 
a  sign  and  countersign.  The  word 
was  "  button  ;"  the  man  whocame 
up  was  to  say  b-u-t,  the  other  was 
to  reply  t-o-n.  Being  asked  as  to 
the  watch,  witness  said,  there  are 
otlier  things  which  I  wish  to  state* 
I  went  there  next  morning,  and 
found  Edwards,  Ings,  and  Hall* 
making  fuses  for  the  hand-gre- 
nades. Davidson  went  on  watch 
at  six.  Witness  and  Brunt  went 
.to  relieve  the  watch.  They  saw 
Davidson  in  the  square,  on  the 
watch.  They  went  into  a  public- 
house,  where  Brunt  played  domt* 
noes  with  a  young  man.  About 
1 1 ,  they  went  out  Into  the  square^ 
and  walked  for  some  time,  till  wit- 
ness got  ashamed  of  himself.  They 
went  away  at  12  o'clock.  He 
went  next  day  to  Fox-court,  be. 
tween  two  and  three.  He  found 
Brunt  there.  Strange  came  in^ 
anci  in  a  few  minutes  after,  two 
more  strangers.  Strange  and 
another  were  trying  the  flint5« 
They  went  into  a  back  room  to 
avoid  tlie  strangers,  where  witness 
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taw  cutlasses*  blunderbusses^  &c« 
Thisdewoody  Ings,  and  Hall  came 
in.  Thistlewood  said, "  Well,  my 
lads,  this  looks  like  something  to 
be  done.*'  He  touched  witness 
on  tlie  shoulder,  and  asked  how  he 
was.  Witness  replied,  that  he  was 
very  unwell,  and  in  low  spirits. 
Thistlewood  sent  for  beer  and  gin. 
Thistlewood  then  wanted  some 
paper  to  write  bills  on.  Witness 
said  cartridge  paper  would  do« 
The  paper  was  brought,  and  table 
and  chair  were  got.  The  bills 
were  then  written  ;  they  were  to 
be  set  on  the  houses,  to  let  the 
people  know  what  had  been  done. 
Thistlewood  read  as  part,  "  Your 
tyrants  are  destroyed-^the  friends 
of  liberty  are  called  upon  to  come 
forward— the  provisional  govern- 
ment is  now  sitting.  James  Ines, 
secretary.  February  23d."  This- 
tlewood was  much  agitated,  and 
could  write  only  three.  Another 
bill  was  written,  which  was  an  ad- 
dress to  the  soldiers.  Another 
person  was  employed  to  write  it, 
and  Thistlewood  dictated  to  him. 
He  saw  Ings  in  the  room  while  the 
bills  referred  to  were  writing. 
Ings  was  engaged  in  preparing 
himself  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  ministers  were  expected  to  be 
assembled.  He  put  a  belt  round 
his  waist,  in  each  side  of  which  he 
placed  a  brace  of  pistols.  He  also 
•  had  a  cutlass  by  his  side,  and  a  bag 
on  each  of  his  shoulders,  somewhat 
in  the  way  that  soldiers  carry  their 
haversacks.  When  thus  equipped 
be  exclaimed,  "  D — n  my  eyes,  I 
am  not  complete  yet  ;**  on  which 
he  t6ok  out  a  large  knife,  which 
he  brandished  as  if  he  were  pro- 
ceeding to  cut  off  heads.  He  dien 
said  that  he  meant  to  cut  off  and 
put  the  heads  of  lords  Castlereagh 
and  Sidmouth  into  the  two  bags 


which  be  carried,  and  also  to  cit 
off  the  right  hand  of  lord  Castle* 
reagh,  with  a  view  to  cure  and 
preserve  it,  as  it  might  be  thought 
a  good  deal  of  at  some  future  time. 
The  knife  which  he  brandished 
had  a  broad  blade,  and  was  about 
twelve  inches  long  ;  all  round  the 
handle  a  wax  end  was  twisted, 
which,  as  Ings  said,  would  enable 
him  to  keep  a  firmer  hold  of  it. 
They  be^an  to  leave  the  room  a- 
bout  halt-past  four  or  five,  to  go 
about  the  business.  Palin  came 
in  half  an  hour  before.  Palin  said 
they  ought  to  be  aware  of  what 
they  were  about,  and  to  think 
within  themselves  whether  they 
were  to  do  their  country  service  or 
not,  and  whether  the  assassination 
would  be  countenanced  by  their 
country.  If  they  thought  their 
country  would  join  them,  then  the 
man  who  flinched  should  be  run 
through  on  the  spot.  Unless  they 
came  to  this  determination,  they 
would  do  no  good.  A  tall  man 
came  in,  and  asked  what  the  busi- 
ness they  were  about  was.  Witness 
had  never  seen  him  before.  The 
tall  man  said,  if  they  were  to  serve 
their  country,  he  was  their  man, 
and  if  any  one  was  afraid  of  his 
life,  he  ought  to  have  nothin?  to 
do  with  such  a  concern  as  mat. 
Thistlewood  was  then  gone.  Brunt 
was  told,  that  inquiries  were  made 
by  some  who  were  present,  as  to 
the  plan  they  were  about,  firunt 
said,  that  was  not  the  room  for 
telling  that ;  but  they  should  go 
with  him  and  they  would  know. 
Brunt  proposed  spirits  ;  and  the 
tall  man  cautioned  against  drunk- 
enness, as  ruinous  to  a  cause  like 
that.  They  went  along  the  street, 
two  and  two,  and  at  some  di- 
stance, that  they  might  not  be  ob- 
served. There  was  a  cupboard 
{D4)  in 
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«  in  the  roomy  used  for  swords,  hand- 
grenadesy  and  iiannel  bags  for 
cartridges,  one  of  which  was  full. 
The  rest  of  the  arms  were  in  Tidd's 
rooms ;  that  was  the  dep6t.  This- 
tlewood  was  always  in  a  hurry  to 
carry  every  thing  that  was  got 
ready  into  the  dep6t,  lest  any  offi- 
cer should  see  it»  Witness  carried 
a  brass  barrelled  blunderbuss. 
There  were  pikes  made  of  old 
files.  Witness  as  he  went  on 
missed  all  hisassociates.  Returned 
back,  and  met  Brunt,  who  returned 
with  him  along  the  Edgeware- 
road,  till  they  met  Thistfewood. 
They  went  all  together  to  the  stable 
in  Cato-streer.  Witness  staid  be- 
hind till  Harrison  came  up,  and 
made  him  go  in.  He  saw  there, 
Davidson  and  Wilson  below,  This- 
tlewood,  Ings,  Hall,  Bradburn, 
Strange,  Cooper,  the  tall  man,  and 
others,  above.  There  were,  as 
Thistlewood  calculated,  at  least, 
18  above,  and  two  below.— There 
was  a  bench  above  and  arms  on  tt. 
Some  beer  was  standing  on  the 
table*  There  were  lights.  There 
was  a  chest*  Before  Tidd  came, 
Thistlewood  went  out  for  some 
time.  Witness  heard  a  deal  of  talk 
below,  and  he  found  Thistlewood, 
Brunt,  Harrison,  Davidson,  and 
Wilson.  They  spoke  of  the  good 
news;  they  heard  that  the  car- 
riages were  arriving  at  lord  Har- 
rowby's  as  fast  as  they  could. 
Witness  went  up  to  the  loft,  and 
saw  Thistlewood  and  Brunt  much 
agitated.  They  spoke  of  Tidd's 
absence.  Brunt  pledged  his  word 
that  he  would  come.  He  soon 
afterwards  came.  Thistlewood 
said,  •*  I  hope  you  will  not  give 
up  what  you  are  going  to  do  ;  if 
you  do,  this  will  be  another  Des- 
pard's  business.*'  He  then  count- 
ed 20*  persons,  and  said  that  was 


enough;  14  would  i>e  suffident  lo 
go  into  the  room,  and  the  other 
six  would  take  care  of  the  servants 
and^oors.  They  then  set  apart 
1 4.  The  gin  bottle  was  then  start- 
ed. Thistlewood  said,  if  lord 
Harrowby  had  16  seryants,  that 
was  nothing,  as  they  would  not 
be  prepared.  A  noise  was  heard 
below.  Thistlewood  took  a  can- 
dle and  looked  down  to  see  who 
they  were,  and  then  set  down  the 
candle  quite  confused,  according 
to  witness's  judgement.  Two  ofla- 
cers  took  command  of  the  room, 
holding  small  pistols,  smd  said, 
"  A  pretty  nest  there  is  of  you. 
We  have  got  a  warrant  to  appre- 
hend you  all,  and  hope  you  will 
go  peaceably."  A  man  who  was 
on  the  step  of  the  ladder  said, 
«  Let  me  come  forward."  This 
was  the  man  murdered.  A  group 
of  persons  had  got  into  the  little 
room,  and  then  came  forward,  and 
one  of  them  stretched  forward  an 
arm  ;  witness  saw  nothing  in  it  ; 
another  presented  a  pistol.  The 
man  fell.  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  give  a  particular  account 
of  the  other  transactions.  He  got 
away,  went  home,  was  apprehend- 
ed on  the  Friday,  and  remained 
In  custody  since.  He  identified 
Davidson,  Wilson,  Brunt,  Ings, 
Cooper,  Harrison,  Tidd.  There 
were  two  he  did  not  know.  They 
were  again  called  forward;  hie 
said  he  could  not  swear  to  them. 
He  was  sent  forward  near  the 
dock,  but  he  said  he  did  not  know 
them.  One  of  them,  he  said,  be 
saw  at  the  meeting. 

Joseph  Hall,  an  apprentice  to 
Brunt,  John  Hector  Morrison, 
James  Aldons,  Thomas  Hydon, 
were  examined,  and  corroborated 
the  former  evidence. 

The  earl  of  Harrowby  stated  the 
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drcmniCsnce  of  his  receiving  inti- 
nationoftheintendedassassinatton. 

John  Monnnent,  and  Thomas 
Dwyersy  who  had  turned  king's 
eyidences»  and  several  of  the  Bow- 
street  officers,  were  examined. 

The  various  articles  found  in 
Cato-streety  the  helt  found  on 
Tiddy  toeether  with  all  the  other 
arms  and  ammunition  found  on 
the  persons  of  the  prisoners,  and 
at  their  lodgings,  were  then  pro- 
duced^ and  identified  hy  the  wit- 
nesses. The  fire  arms  were  loaded 
till  yesterday,  when  the  charees 
were  drawn — they  were  loaded 
with  hall.  One  of  the  grenades 
had  heen  given  to  a  person  by  an 
order  of  colonel  Congreve  to  be 
examined.  The  production  of 
Ings's  knife  excited  an  involuntary 
shudder;  it  was  a  broad  despe- 
rate-looking weapon. 

The  jury  inspected  the  arms 
separately,  and  particularly  the 
pikes,  the  construction  and  forma- 
tion of  which  were  minutely  de- 
scribed. The  whole  had  a  most 
formidable  appearance. 

[Some  other  witnesses  were  exa- 
mined, but  their  evidence  was  not 
material.] 

Serjeant  Edward  Hanson,  of 
the  royal  artillery,  examined  by 
Mr.  Gumey.— I  examined  one  of 
the  grenades,  produced  to  me  at 
Bow-street.  It  is  composed  of  a 
tin  case,  in  which  a  tube  is  sol- 
dered. The  case  contains  three 
ounces  and  a  half  of  gunpowder ; 
the  priming  in  the  tube  is  a  com- 
position olsaltpetre,  powder,  and 
.  brimstone ;  the  tin  was  pitched 
and  wrapped  round  with  rope- 
yam,  which  was  cemented  with 
rosin  and  tar.  Round  the  tin,  and 
the  rope-yam,  12  pieces  of*  iron 
ynre  planted.    From  the  lighting 


of  the  fuse  to  the  explpston  might 
take  about  half  a  minute.  If  one 
of  them  were  to  be  exploded  in  a 
room  where  there  were  a  number 
of  persons,  it  would  produce  gnat 
destruction.  The  pieces  oTiroa 
would  fly  about  like  bullets. 

After  the  conviction  of  Thistle* 
wood,  all  the  prisoners  were  tried* 
and  found  guilty  on  the  same  evU 
dence.  Thej  severally  addressed 
thejury  in  their  defence. 

James  Wilson,  J.  Harrison.  R^ 
Bradbum,  J.  S.  Strange.  J.  Gil* 
Christ,  and  C.  Cooper,  were  then 
placed  at  the  bar,  and  permitted 
to  plead  guilty. 

On  Friday  morning,  soon  after 
nine  o'clock,  the  lords  chief  jus- 
tices of  the  court  of  king's  bench 
and  common  pleas,  the  chief  ba- 
ron Richards,  Mr.  justice  Best, 
and  Mr.  justice  Richardson,  took 
their  seats  on  the  bench.  The 
prisoners  were  then  placed  at  the 
bar,  and  called  in  order  by  Mr. 
Shelton  to  urge  what  they' had  to 
say,  why  sentence  of  death  should 
not  be  passed  upon  them. 

After  each  of  the  prisoners  had 
severally  addressed  the  court,  the 
lord  chief  justice  Abbott  put  on 
that  solemn  part  of  the  judicial 
insignia,  the  black  velvet  cap,  and 
proceeded  to  pass  the  sentence  of 
the  court,  viz. 

'« That  you  return  to  the  jail 
from  whence  you  came,  and  from 
thence  be  drawn  on  hurdles  to  the 
place  of  execution,  there  to  be 
nung  by  the  neck  till  you  are 
dead; — ^your  heads  cut  off,  and 
your  bodies  divided  into  four 
quarters,  to  be  disposed  of  as  his 
majesty  shall  think  proper.  And 
I  pray  to  God  to  have  mercy  on 
your  souls;*' 

29.— The  common  serjeantj  fn 
consequence 
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consequence  of  having  been  written 
to  by  the  lord  chancellor,  made 
his  report  to  the  kin^  in  council  of 
th&eleven  men  convicted  under  the 
late  special  commission.  After  two 
.hours  deliberation,  and  hearing 
the  report  of  the  trials,  the  follow- 
ing were  ordered  for  execution  on 
.hG>ndsLj  morning,  in  front  of  New- 
.gate,  viz.  Arthur  Thistlewood, 
James  Ings,  John  Thomas  3runt, 
Richard  Tidd,  and  William  Da* 
.vidson.  The  remaining  six,  who 
.pleaded  guilty  to  their  indict* 
ments,  were  respited.  On  Mr. 
Brown,  tlie  keeper,  communicat- 
ing the  fatal  news,  Thistlewood 
immediately  (and  in  the  calmest 
manner)  said,  **  The  sooner  we 
go,  sir,  the  better.  Our  wish  is 
.to  die  as  soon  as  possible."  The 
others  expressed  the  same  senti- 
ments. Being  asked  if  they  wished 
for  the  assistance  of  a  clergyman, 
no  answer  was  made  by  either. 
.  Mr.  Brown  then  went  to  the  other 
prisoners,  and  informed  them  that 
their  lives  would  be  spared  ; — 
Strange,  Cooper,  Bradbum,  and 
Gilchrist,  immediately  fell  on  their 
knees,  and,  after  a  pause,  gave  ut- 
terance to  incoherent  and  unin- 
telligible expressions  of  gratitude. 
Harrison  and  Wilson  were  silent, 
and  apparently  unmoved^ — Gil- 
christ has  been  respited,  without 
mention  of  the  commutation  of 
.punishment ;  but  Harrison,  Wil- 
son, Cooper,  Strange,  and  Brad^ 
.burn,  axe  to  be  transported  for  life. 

The  preparations  for  the  execu- 
tion were  going  on  during  the 
whole  of  Sunday,  and  the  Old 
.Bailey  was  crowded  with  specta- 
tors. 

On  Monday  morning,  as  early 
as  five  o'clock,  the  Old  Bailey 
.was  crowded  to  excess^  and  as  the 


time  approached  for  the  cnroinals 
.to  be  brought  oat,  the  adjacent 
streets,  the  windows  and  roofs  of 
the  houses,  even  to  the  chimoies, 
were  completely  filled. 

The  arranc^ements  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace  were  com- 
plete. Bodies  of  life  guards  were 
stationed  in  the  Old  Bailey,  Nev- 
gate^street,  Ludgate-hiU,  aod 
other  places  adjacent,  and  six 
pieces  of  artillery,  with  about  100 
.artillerymen,  were  placed  in  the 
centre  of  Blackfriars-road,  about 
SOO  yards  beyond  the  bridge.  The 
civil  power  was  also  in  great  force. 
The  scaffold  was  lined  with  Uack 
cloth,  and  on  one  part  immedi« 
ately  behind  the  drop,  five  coffios 
of  plain  wood  were  placed,  toee* 
ther  with  a  block,  on  which  to  lay 
the  heads  of  the  criminals  for  the 
purpose  of  decapitation. 

At  an  early  hour  the  five  crimi- 
nals were  brought  from  their  cells 
and  placed  in  a  room  togedier, 
where  they  were  attended  by  Mr. 
Cotton,  the  ordinary,  who,  vidi 
other  gentlemen,  was  unceasing 
in. his  efforts  to  awaken  in  their 
minds  some  sense  of  religion. 
These  humane  endeavours  were, 
however,  fruitless  with  all  but 
Davidson  ;  who  prayed  most  fer- 
vently. He  took  a  glass  of  wine 
early  in  the  morning,  and  also  re- 
ceived the  sacrament..  The  others 
repeatedly  refused. 

When  the  irons  were  displaced, 
and  their  hands  secured  in  the 
usual  way,  the  prisoners  were  led 
to  the  entrance  of  the  prison; 
and,  at  a  quarter  before  eight 
o'clock  exactly,  Thistlewood  came 
on  the  scafibld.  He  walked  with 
a  firm  step,  and  appeared  perfectlf 
collected.  He  looked  round  u^n 
the  crowd  and  bowed  twice.  His 
demeanour 
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demeanour  was  serious*  and  be* 
coming  his  situation.  While  the 
final  arrangements  were  making 
hj  the  executioner^  Mr.  Cotton 
^tood  beside  the  wretched  man^ 
and  continued  exhorting  him  to 
pray,  and  also  put  the  questiouy  if 
he  repented  of  his  crimes;  he 
.  exclaimed  several  times^  **  No ; 
.not  at  all ! "  He  was  also  heard 
to  say,  '<  I  shall  soon  know  the 
last  grand  secret." 

Tidd  was  the  next  brought,  up. 
He  ran  swiftly  up  the  steps,  and 
bowed  around  with  a  hardened 
smile.  There  was  a  partial  cheer- 
ing when  he  made  his  appearance. 

Ings  then  came  out.  The  con- 
duct of  this  man  was  truly  horri- 
ble. The  moment  he  had  taken 
his  station,  he  moved  his  head  to' 
and  frOf  and  cried^  <<  huzza!'' 
three  times.  He  then  commenced 
singingt  ^'  O  give  me  death  or  li- 
berty I "  Here  there  was  a  par- 
tial cheering  from  the  top  of  the 
Old  Bailey.  He  continued  now 
and  then  exclaiming-—**  Here  we 
go,  my  lads*— you  see  the  last  re- 
mains of  James  Ings — remember, 
I  die  the  enemy  of  tyranny^  and 
would  sooner  die  in  chains,  than 
live  in  slavery."  When  Mr.  Cot- 
ton  addressed  him,  he  said  laughr 
ingly,  **  I  am  not  afraid  to  go  be- 
fore God  and  man;"  then  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  execu- 
tioner, he  exclaimed—**  Now,  old 
.man,  finish  me  tidy  J  Put  the  hal- 
ter a  little  tighter,  it  miffht  slip !" 
He  then,  as  well  as  ue  could, 
.waved  a  handkerchief  three  times } 
:and  said,  he  hoped  Mr.  Gotten 
would  give  him  a  good  character. 

Davidson,  the  man  of  colour, 
.came  out  next.  His  behaviour 
presented  a  gratifying  contrast  to 
.that  of  his  companions.  His  de- 
jpoitpaent  was  mild;  yet  fiim,  and 


he  prayed  with  great  fervency. 
When  he  stepped  upon  the  scaf- 
fold, he  said  to  those  within, 
'*  God  bless  you  all  I  good  bye." 
He  joined  in  the  Lord's  prayer, 
and  said,  **  God  bless  the  king !" 
He  repeatedly  expressed  great  pe- 
nitence for  his  crimes. 

Brunt  came  out  last.  He  said 
very  little,  but  was  as  hardened  as 
any  of  the  rest.  He  said  just  be- 
fore he  came  out,  that  he  had  no 
snuff  box,  but  he  had  some  snu£f 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  re- 
quested some  sta^nder-by  to  get 
some  out  for  him,  as  his  hands 
were  tied.  This  was  done,  and 
he  took  it  with  great  coolness.  He 
said  he  wondered  where  they 
would  put  him,  but  he  supposed 
it  would  be  somewhere  that  he 
would  sleep  well.  He  added,,  that 
he  would  make  a  presient  of  his 
body  to  king  George  the  fourth. 

Thistlewood,  just  before  he  was 
turned  o£F,  said,  in  a  low  tone  to 
a  person  under  the  scaffold — jj*  I 
have  now  but  a  few  moments  to 
live,  and  I  hope  the  world  will 
think  that  I  have  at  least  been  sin* 
cere  in  my  endeavours." 

Tidd  said  to  Ings,  about  the 
same  moment,—**  How  are  you, 
my  hearty  V* 

At  about  six  minutes  after  eight 
the  signal  was  given  by  Mr.  Cfot- 
ton,  and  the  unhappy  men  were 
launched  into  eternity.  Thistle* 
wood  died  almost  without  a  strug- 
gle. Ings  struggled  extremefyt 
and  appeared  to  suffer  much.  It 
is  a  remarkable  ^ct^  that  just  as 
the  fatal  signal  was  about  to  be 
given,  Ings  was  observed  to  join 
Davidson  in  prayer. 

When  the  bodies  had  been  sus* 
pended  half  an  hour,  the  execu- 
tioner and  an  assistant  appeared  on 
the  scaffold  to  prepare  for  the  re- 
volting 
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▼olting  ceremony  of  decapitation. 
Thtst^wood  was  first  cut  down, 
and  being  placed  with  his  head  on 
the  block,  a  man  disguised  in  a 
rough  jacket  and  th)wsersy  and  a 
mask  on  his  face,  appeared  with 
his  ampuuting  knife,  and  the 
head  was  almost  momentarily  se« 
Tered  from  the  body,  and  giren 
to  the  executioner's  assistant,  who 
held  it  up  by  the  hair,  and  turn* 
ing  north  and  south,  and  then  to 
the  front  of  the  scaffold,  he  ex- 
claimed diree  times,  *<  This  is  the 
head  of  Arthur  Thistlewood,  a 
traitor.**  The  body  with  the 
head  was  dien  placed  in  a  coffin. 
^-The  same  ceremony  was  per- 
formed with  Tidd,  Ings,  David- 
son,  and  Brunt  in  succession. — ' 
The  operation  was  performed  with 
great  skilly  and  in  as  short  a  time 
as  possible.  The  operator  was 
loudly  hissed  by  the  mob,  and 
some  atrocious  expressions  were 
applied  to  him.  The  universal 
grdan,  accompanied  by  some  fe- 
male shrieks,  when  he  first  com- 
menced upon  Thistlewood,  had 
an  awful  effect.  The  bodies  were 
soon  after  removed  to  a  room  in 
the  prison. 

When  the  malefactors  first  ap- 
peared on  the  scaffold,  there  was 
a  signal  given,  upon  which  the 
troops  stationed  in  the  adjacent 
streets  drew'  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  place  of  execution.  We  are 
happy  to  state  that  there  was  not 
the  slighest  indication  of  disorder 
amongst  the  people,  and  they  di- 
spersed quietly  after  the  dreadftil 
scene  had  finally  closed. 

Part  of  the  railing  of  St.  Sepul- 
chre's church  fell,  on  which  a 
great  number  of  people  of  both 
sexes  had  climbed.  Several  were 
severely  hurt.  It  was  a  matter  of 
much  surprise  that  an  extraordi- 


nary number  of  women,  some  of 
them  well  dressed,  were  present 
at  this  most  awful  exhibition. 

Five  of  the  men  who  {beaded 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  high  tm* 
son,  viz.  Wilson,  Strange,  HaiVr 
rison,  Cooper,  and  Bradbum,  were 
removed  from  Newgate  to  Ports- 
mouth, on  Tuesday,  to  be  trans- 
ported to  New  South  Wales  (or 
life.       ' 

MAY. 

Authentic  accounts  from  France 
communicate  the  particulars  of  a 
barbarous  attempt  upon  the  life 
of  tlie  duchess  de  Berri;  and, 
through  her,  upon  the  existence 
of  the  reigning  house  of  Bourbon. 
It  is  stated,  that  on  the  6th  at 
night,  soon  after  twelve  o'clock, 
a  man  made  his  appearance  very 
silently  at  the  wicket  of  the  Rue 
de  TEchelle,  near  the  windows  of 
that  part  of  the  Thuilleries  where 
the  duchess  de  Berri  resides,  and 
placed  there  a  petard  containing 
one  or  two  pounds  of  gunpowder, 
the  match  of  which  he  ignited  by 
means  of  a  lighted  segar.  He  was 
then  immediately  seized  by  the  po- 
lice agents,  placed  in  concealment 
near  the  spot  by  count  Angles, 
the  prefect  of  police ;  who,  it  ap« 
pears,  had  previous  information  of 
what  was  to  take  place.— The 
name  of  the  man  thus  taken  into 
custody  is  Graviers,  and  he  was 
formerly  an  officer  in  the  5th  re- 
giment of  lancers :  he  is  said  to 
have  made  disclosures,  in  ^conse* 
quence  of  which  three  other  mdu 
viduals  were  arrested  early  the 
next  morning. 

Drscontents,  fomented  by  the 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  Bomw 
bons,  and  made  greater  by  tfa^ 
irritating  conduct  of  those  who 
profeis  to  be  their  friendsjincreafls 

in 
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in  Parts;  the  worst  political  symp- 
toms show  themselves,  and  the 
night  patrole  service  is  now  per- 
formed by  monnted  grenadiers  of 
the  royal  guard,  upon  whose  fide^ 
lity  the  greatest  reliance  is  placed. 
The  effect  of  mental  anxiety  is  ri- 
sible in  the  king.  The  duke  d' 
Aagoul^me  has,  it  is  asserted,  not 
been  received  very  courteously  in 
his  progress  throughout  the  south- 
em  provinces. 

SPAIN. 

On  the  4th  ult.  Cadiz  was  the 
scene  of  an  interesting  spectacle^- 
the  triumphal  entry  of  Quiroga, 
the  great  author  of  their  restored 
liberties,  into  the  city.  Quiroga 
was  drawn,  in  a  kind  of  open  car, 
into  the  square  of  the  constitution, 
which  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
and  there  crowned  with  laurel 
amid  the  shouts  and  benedictions 
of  his  fellow-citizens. 

The  king  has  issued  a  decree, 
permitting  the  return  to  Spain  of 
the  persons  called  ^*  Josephinos ; " 
in  other  words,  those  who  follow- 
ed the  fortunes  of  Joseph  Buona- 
parte* 

The  king  of  Spsun,  to  gratify 
his  troops,  has  declared  himself 
the  first  soldier  in  the  nation ;  and 
has  appointed  as  his  aides-de-camp 
eight  of  the  most  popular  ^ene- 
r^s,  inculding  Quiroga,  Riego, 
O'Donohue,  and  Ballasteros. 

Ferdinand  has  issued  two  de- 
crees; one  of  which  orders,  that 
all  children  shall  be  taught  the 
««  sovereignty  of  the  people! "  the 
other  is  tor  organising  a  national 
nilitia. 

An  important  proclamation  Has 
been  addresKd  by  Ferdinand  to 
his  American  subjects*  Its  main 
object  is,  to  produce  a  reconcilia* 
tkm  between  the  colonies^  now 


fighting  for  independence,  and  the 
parent  country. 

Mina  has  received  a  reprimand 
from  the  Provisional  Junta,  for 
having  undertaken  to  raise  troops 
in  Navarre,  and  levy  arbitrary 
contributions* 

PRUSSIA. 

Letters  from  Berlin  of  the  14di 
ult.  state,  that  on  the  preceding 
day  a  tumult  of  a  very  formidabfe 
nature  occurred  in  that  city.  About 
SOO  individuals  of  the  working 
classes — ^by  what  motives  impelled^ 
or  by  whom  instigated,  is  not 
known— suddenly  made  an  attack 
on  the  euard  house,  which  was 
occupied  at  the  time  by  not  more 
than  thirty  soldiers.  It  was  not 
till  two  or  three  detachments  of 
the  military  had  been  brought 
against  them,  that  the  insurgents 
were  reduced  to  submission ;  when 
several  of  the  ringleaders  were  se» 
cured  and  thrown  into  prison. 

RUSSIA. 

The  emperor  Alexander  has  ta« 
ken  the  resolution  of  banishing 
the  whole  body  of  Jesuits  from 
his  dominions;  and  confiscating 
their  property,  whether  in  land  or 
money,  to  pious  and  charitable 
uses.  The  reason  of  this  is,  their 
repeated  abuse  of  the  toleration 
they  enjoyed. 

ASIA,  Sec. 

Letters  from  St.  Helena,  dated 
March  26,  have  been  received  by 
the  Waterloo.  Buonaparte  was 
enjoying  excellent  health.  He  con- 
tinued to  occupy  himself  in  the 
mornings  by  working  in  the  gar- 
den; and,  as  he  wore  a  ¥%ite 
j  acket  and  straw  hat,  was  not  to 
be  distinguished,  except  on  a  very 
close  approach,  from  his  servants. 

AMBRICA. 

American  papers  confirm  die 
statement 
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statement  of  the  death  of  commo- 
dore Decatur,  vrho  was  mortally 
vroundedy  on  the  22d,  in  a  duel 
vrith  commodore  Barron,  also  of 
the  United  States'  navy,  and  ex« 
pired  the  same  evening. 

The  question  relative  to  the  ces- 
sion of  the  Florida*  has  been  put 
off  nntQ  the  next  session  of  the 
congress,  as  appears  by  die  presi- 
dent's message  to  congress.  New 
York  papers  of  recent  date,  how- 
ever, say,  that  general  Vives,  the 
new  Spanish  minister,  had,  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival,  delivered  in 
to  the  government  the  Florida 
treaty,  ratified  by  king  Ferdinand, 
without  any  restrictive  condi* 
tions. 

The  senate  of  the  United  States 
have  passed  their  new  navigation 
act,  with  only  one  dissentient 
voice.  The  purpose  of  the  act  is 
avowed:  it  is  to  coerce  Great  Bri- 
tain into  a  relaxation  of  her  own 
navigation  act,  as  it  affects  her 
colonies.  To  this  end,  the  Ame- 
rican legislature  declares,  that,  as 
we  will  not  admit  their  shipping 
to  the  ports  of  our  colonies,  they 
will  not  admit  any  British  shipping 
from  those  colonies  to  the  ports  of 
the  United  States. 

On  the  4th  of  April  the  theatre 
at  Philadelphia  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire :  it  is  supposed,  by 
incendiaries. 

Advices  from  Rio  Janeiro  bting 
the  information  that  Artigas,  the 
independent  chief  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Plata,  had  a  battle  in  De- 
cember last. with  tlie  Portuguese; 
when  it  is  said  he  was  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  ISOO  men.— The 
Spanish  patriotic  governments  in 
that  Quarter  are  stated  to  be  lite* 
rally  tailing  to  pieces  from  disunion 
MQong  themselves* 


Letters  from  the  head-qnaftefs 
of  general  Bolivar  state,  that  the 
independent  general  Paez  lost  his 
life  while  in  Vie  act  of  forcing  an 
important  pass.  He  was  imme* 
diately  succeeded  by  general  Sou« 
bletree. 

Letters  from  Montevideo,  dated 
6th  of  February,  communicate 
the  important  intelligence,  that  a 
revolution  had  taken  place  at 
Buenos  Ayres.  This  important 
change,  it  is  said*  was  occasioned 
by  the  entrance  of  the  monteneros, 
or  Indian  mountaineers,  com« 
manded  by  colonel  Bustos,  who 
were  previously  joined  by  the  forces 
under  general  Belgrano.  The  sa« 
preme  director,  Puerreydon,  hav- 
ing no  force  sufiiciently  numerous 
to  render  opposition  likely  to  be 
attended  with  success,  fled  from 
the  place,  uking  refuge  on  board 
the  American  stoop  of  war  John 
Adams.  It  is  stated  further,  that 
the  British  vessels  of  war  on  that 
station  had  approached  as  near  as 
possible  to  Buenos  Ayres  to  afford 
fH-otection  to  British  persons  and 
property.  A  new  constitution, 
termed  Federal,  had  been  formed, 
and  all  the  old  members  of  the 
government  displaced,  and  other 
persons  had  been  nominated  to 
discharge  their  several  functions. 

A  new  island  has  been  disco- 
vered off  Cape  Horn,  in  latitude 
61  deg.  longitude  55  deg.  by  the 
ship  William,  on  a  voyage  -  from 
Monte  Video  for  Valparaiso.  The 
same  ship  having  been  dispatched 
by  captain  Sheriff,  of  the  Andro* 
mache  frigate,  to  survey  the  coast, 
explored  it  for  1200  miles.  The 
captain  went  ashore,  and  found  it 
covered  with  snow,  and  uninbabit-- 
ed:  abundance  of  seals  and  whales 
found  In  its  neighboarnood; 
He 
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He  has  named  the  island  New 
Shetland. 

23. — An  occurrence,  we  believe 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  this 
country,  took  place  at  Stopsley,  in 
Bedfordshire.  A  man  named 
Bean^  by  trade  a  wheelwright, 
took  out  his  two  children,  one  aged 
about  three  years,  and  the  ouier 
about  fourteen  months^  in  a  small 
child's  chaise  cart,  into  a  lane,  at 
a  short  distance  from  his  house ; 
where,  having  almost  severed  their 
heads  from  their  bodies  with  a  ra- 
zor, he  cut  his  own  throat  with  it. 

29. — A  dwelling-house,  and  the 
furniture  therein,  with  a  range  of 
farm  buildings,  nine  cows,  a  horse 
and  several  sheep,  belonging  to  a 
tenant  of  sir  Wm.  Napier's,  hart. 
in  Renfrewshire,  were  all  destroy. 
ed  by  fire;  supposed  to  be  the  act 
of  an  incendiary,  from  political  dis- 
affection against  the  landlord  and 
tenant,  on  account  of  the  active 
part  they  took  in  the  armed  asso- 
ciations of  the  district. 

So  serious  is  the  depression  in 
the  price  of  wool,  that  farmers 
who  sold  it  at  this  time  last  year 
at  24/.  per  pack,  can  now  obtain 
ISA  only  for  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  two 
years,  it  is  said,  the  woollen  manu- 
facture of  Yorkshire  has  declined, 
from  a  fifth  to  a  fourth  part  of  its 
entire  amount— a  depression  whol- 
ly unprecedented, 

A  site  has  been  fixed  upon  for 
the  erection  cf  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  at  Cambridge ;  but  the 
probable  expense  of  completing 
It  requiring  a  sum  little  short  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  more  than 
the  Fitzwilliam  fund  is  competent 
to  defray,  an  application  is  to  be 
made  to  the  university,  to  contri- 
bute the  sum  necessary  for  its  com- 
pletion. 

I,— The  dowager  duchess  of 


Norfolk's    fine    coppice-wood  at 
Brockhampton,Herefordshire,  was 
set  fire  to,  and  nearly  consumed. 
OxforJy  May.  3. 

The  vice-president  and  fellows 
of  Magdalen  College  went  in  pro- 
cession from  St.  Mary*s  church  to 
the  dissolved  college  of  Hertford, 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  the  new  buildings 
intended  for  the  future  residence 
of  the  members  of  Magdalen4ialh 
the  principal  and  vice  principal  of 
that  society  were  also  in  the  pro- 
cession. The  stone  was  laid  by 
the  rev.  T.  N.  Blagden,  B.D. 
vice-president  of  Magdalen  col- 
lege, assisted  by  the  architect,  Mr. 
Garbett,  of  Winchester,  and  by 
the  builds,  Mr.  Evans,  of  Lon- 
don, who  bore  the  level.  The 
vice*chancellor  and  proctors,  at« 
tended  by  the  esquire  and  yeomen 
bedels,  were  present  on  the  occa- 
sion. Hertford  college  having  es.. 
cheated  to  the  crown,  his  present 
majesty,  when  regent,  was  gra- 
ciously pleased,  in  the  name  and 
on  behalf  of  the  late  king,  to  di« 
rect  a  grant  of  the  site,  with  all 
the  property  attached  to  it,  inc]u« 
ding  an  excellent  library  of  books, 
to  be  made  to  the  chancellor,  mas- 
ters, and  scholars  of  the  university, 
in  trust  for  the  principal  and 
other  members  of  Magdalen  haU 
for  ever. 

A  brass  plate  was  placed  in  xht 
centre  of  the  foundation  stone,  on 
which  was  engraved  the  following 
inscription : 

In  honorem  Dei 

Bonarumque    literarum    profcc- 

tum 

Imum  hunc  lapidem 

Aulac  Magdalenensis 

Regis  Georgii  Quarti  auspiciis  - 
In  alia  sede  renovatse 
Collegium  Magdalenense      - 
P.  C. 
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7.  — Amongst  other  benefits 
which  promise  to  attend  the  con- 
templated  improvements  on  Dart- 
moor, is  a  recent  discovery,  that 
i;s  peat  may  be  converted  into  gas, 
which  produces  a  light  not  to  be 
excelled  in  brilliancy ;  it  is  per- 
fectly free  from  disagreeable 
smellsy  and  apparently  not  at  all 
dangerous  in  its  use. 

3...His  majesty  held  a  court 
at  hi^  palace,  m  Pall  Mall,  prin- 
cipally for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
addresses  of  condolence,  &c«  from 
the  lieutenancy  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don ;  die  body  of  the  dissenting 
xninisters  of  the  three  denomina- 
tions ;  and  the  society  of  friends, 
conunonly  called  quakers;  and 
all  of  them,  being  their  first  ad- 
dresses since  the  king's  acces> 
$ion,  his  majesty  received  on  the 
throne. 

4.— The  anniversary  festival  of 
**  The  Literary  Fund"  was  cele- 
brated in  Freemasons'  Hall:  when 
the  earl  of  Blessington  took  the 
chair,  supported  on  his  right  by 
the  earl  of  Pomfret,  and  on  his 
left  by  lord  Bolton.  There  were 
i>etvsreen  two  and  three  hundred 
gentlemen  in  the  hall. 

<*  The  health  of  his  most  excel- 
lent majesty  the  king,"  was  the 
first  sentiment  given  from  the 
chair* 

W.  T.  Fitzgerald,  esq.  was  then 
called  on  by  the  noble  chairman 
to  favour  the  society,  for  the  24th 
time,  with  some  occasional  lines, 
in  the  recitation  of  which  he  was 
greatly  applauded. 
.  Mr.  Braham,  upon  the  invita* 
tjon  of  the  noble  chairman,  then 
sang  four  stanzas,  which  had  been 
writteo  for  the  occasion  by  Mr. 
Fitzgerald. 

An  able,  clear,  succinct,  and 
inos(  encouraging  report  of  the 


funds  of  the  institution  was  now 
made  by  the  rev.  Dr.  R.  Yeates. 
His  most  gracious  majesty,  the 
society's  patron,  had  recently 
made  his  29th  half-yearly  pay- 
ment, makine  3000/.  in  the  whole. 

After  an  eloquent  oration  on  the 
merits  of  the  marquis  of  Hastings, 
earl  Spencer,  the  earl  of  Chiches- 
ter, and  the  remainder  of  the  vice- 
presidents,  the  chairman  eave 
their  united  healths,  and  C.  Mon- 
roe, esq.,  vice  president  returned 
thanks. 

The  noble  chairman  presented 
to  the  company  an  Icelandic  trans- 
lation of  Milton  in  manuscript  as 
presented  to  the  society  by  the  au- 
thor, in  acknowledgement  of  their 
benefaction  to  him. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  here  stated,  that 
the  translation  was  considered  to 
be  excellent  by  those  acquainted 
with  it;  and  that,  if  acquired  by 
earl  Spencer,  or  placed  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  British  Museum,  it 
would  be  deemed  an  invaluable 
acquisition.  [With  regret  we  add, 
that  the  learned  and  most  indefa* 
tigable  translator  is  since  dead.] 

10. — ^This  being  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  his  majesty  to  hold  his 
first  levee  since  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  it  was  the  most  numerous* 
ly  attended  of  any  that  ever  was 
recollected ;  all  ranks  beine  desi- 
rous to  have  the  honour  of  beia^ 
present  at  the  first  levee  of  his 
majesty  king  <Seorge  IV.  to  ex- 
press their  attachment  to  his  per- 
son and  government;  and  upon 
this  occasion  all  present  had  the 
honour  to  kiss  the  king's  hand. 
Although  the  levee  was  not  an* 
nounced  to  begin  till  two  o'clock 
the  company  began  to  arrive  soon 
after  twelve ;  and  by  two  about 
500  bad  been  set  down.  Thecon* 
pany  continued  to  arrive  till  near 

four. 
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four,  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
there  were  near  1800;  being  about 
300  more  than  were  present  at  the 
first  levee  after  his  present  majesty 
became  regent. 

In  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
Robert  Wedderbume,  a  man  ap- 
parently  of  considerable  talent, 
was  sentenced  to  two  years*  im- 
prisonment in  Dorchester  gaol, 
for  uttering  blasphemy  at  a  cha- 
pel in  Berwick-street,  wherein  he 
was  a  licensed  preacher. — On  the 
same  day,  eight  venders  of  pam- 
phlets, who  had  been  convicted  of 
selling  seditious  publications,  were 
sentenced  to  short  periods  of  im- 
prisonment; the  longest  not  ex- 
ceeding two  months. 

15. — In  the  court  of  king's 
b^ch,  judgement  was  pronounced 
upon  Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  and  the 
other  defendants  convicted  at  the 
late  assizes  at  York. 

The  sentence  of  the  court  was, 
that  Mr.  Hunt  should  be  impri- 
soned in  Ilchester  gaol  for  the 
term  of  two  years  and  six  months. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time  to 
find  sureties  for  his  good  beha* 
viour  during  a  further  term  of  five 
years,  himself  in  1,000/.  and  two 
other  persons  in  500/.  each.  John- 
ston, Healy,  and  Bamford,  to  be 
imprisoned  in  Lincoln  gaol  for  the 
period  of  one  year,  and,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  each  to  enter 
into  sureties  for  his  good  behavi- 
our during  five  years,  himself  in 
200/.  and  two  other  persons  in 
100/.  each. 

The  judgement  of  the  court  was 
also  pronounced  upon  sir  Charles 
Wolseley  and  Mr.  Harrison.  Sir 
Charles  Wolseley  was  sentenced 
to  eighteen  months  imprisonment 
in  Abingdon  gaol ;  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time  to  enter  into 
sureties  for  his  good  behaviour, 
18m 


himself  in  1,000/.  and  two  other 
persons  in  500/.  each.  Mr.  Har- 
rison to  be  imprisoned  for  a  term 
of  eighteen  months  (to  be  com- 
puted from  the  expiration  of  his 
present  imprisonment)  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Chester ;  and,  at  the  expi- 
ration  of  his  imprisonment,  to  en- 
ter into  securities  for  his  good  be- 
haviour during  five  years,  himself 
in  200/.  and  two  other  persons  in 
100/.  each. 

25. — ^Thereport  of  the  last  year's 
proceedings  of  the  society  for  pro- 
moting the  enlargement  and  build- 
ing ofchurches  and  chapels,  after 
noticing  the  exertions  and  progress 
of  the  society,  states,  that  211  ap- 
plications had  been  received ;  120 
were  under  consideration ;  not 
within  consideration  10 ;  and  that 
1 1 1  jg;rants  had  been  made  for  en- 
larging, building,  repairing,  and 
giving  free  seats.  The  grants 
amounted  to29,347/.andincreased  ' 
acconmiodation  had  been  given 
for  86,557  persons,  of  which  there, 
were  26,886  free  sittings. 

JUNE. 

FRANCE. 

From  a  work  lately  published 
by  the  academy  of  sciences  in 
Paris,  it  appears,  that  Paris  con- 
tains 7 14,000  inhabitants,  of  which 
25,000  ar6  not  domiciled.  The 
consumption  of  bread  annually  is 
1 1 3,880,000  kilogrammes  ;  of 
Oxen,  70,000 ;  of  heifers,  9000 ; 
of  calves,  78,000 ;  of  sheep, 
84',O00;  of  swine,  72,000;  of 
eggs,  HjOOOjOOO;  of  pigeons, 
900,000;  of  fowls,  1,200,000;  of 
wine,  870,000  hectolitres. 

On  the  trial  of  Louvel  for  the 
murder  of  the  due  de  Berri,  he 
fully  confessed  the  crime  with 
which  he  was  charged,  but  strong- 
ly denied  having  any  accomplice. 
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— ^The  next  day  his  counsel  plead- 
edf  in  bis  detencey  that  he  was 
afflicted  with  mental  alienation : 
they  invoked  the  king's  clemency. 
On  beinc;  asked  what  he  had  to 
say  in  his   own  behalf»  Louvel 
read  an  outrageous  tirade  against 
the  royal  family.    He  was  then 
taken  to  prison^  and  shortly  after 
decreed  sentence  of  deaths  which 
was    signified  to  him.     Louvel 
was  executed  in  the  midst  of  an 
immense  crowd  on  the  7th  instant 
in  the  evening.    For  some  time 
after  his  execution,  the  most  per- 
fect calmness  prevailed,  especial- 
ly in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
chamber  of  (kputies,  where  the 
tumultuous  had  hitherto  assem- 
bled.    The  troops  were   drawn 
off,  and  all  promised  tranquillity ; 
but  this  was   deceitful.    About 
half  past  eighty  an  assemblage  of 
several  hundreds  of  persons  ap- 
peared suddenly  on  the  Boule« 
▼ardf  of  the  Capuchins,  all  armed 
with  bludgeons.    They  marched 
en  masse  on  the  causeway,  cryine 
«<  Five  la  charte  /'*  and  crying  al- 
so **  Vvoe  PEmpereur .'" — Accla- 
mations more  culpable  yet  were 
heard  ;  they  were  of  so  atrocious 
a  nature,  that  the  editor  says  he 
dares  not  repeat  them.     This  se- 
ditious assemblage  traversed  the 
Boulevards  to  the  gate  of  St.  De- 
nis, without  meeting  a  sufficient 
force  to  disperse  it;  still  augment- 
ing, it  found  no  obstacle  until  ar- 
rived at  the  entrance  of  the  Bou- 
levards Bonne  Nouvelle,  where  a 
mounted  picquet  of  the  national 
guard  in  vain  endeavoured  to  op- 
pose its  progress ;  but  a  detach- 
ment of  dragoons  of  the  royal 
suard,  and  of  gendarmerie  on 
horseback,  having  overtaken  them 
near  the  Chateau  d*£au,  dispers- 
ed them.    Several  were  arrested; 


theothers  fled  in  all  directions.  At 
ten  o'clock  all  was  tranquil,  and 
continued  so  during  the  next  day. 
Among  the  persons  arrested, 
there  are  several  of  considerable 
note.  The  Journal  de  Paris  men- 
tions generals  Solignac  and  Freys> 
sinet,  and  colonels  Duver^er  and 
Barbier  Dufay.  The  officer  last 
mentioned  is  the  same  individual 
who  acquired  such  notoriety  by 
his  unfortunate  afiair  with  the  late 
count  St.  Morys.  The  police  had 
been  in  quest  of  him  for  several 
days«  and  discovered  him  acci- 
dentally in  the  midst  of  the  crowd 
collected  to  witness  the  execution 
of  Louvel, 

The  Paris  papers  of  the  ISth 
inst.  mform  us  of  the  temporary 
cessation  of  the  attempts  of  the 
seditious ;  but  that  the  increased 
measures  of  precaution  were  vigo* 
rously  continued.  The  mob  be- 
ffan  to  form  again  on  the  Satur- 
day evening ;  but,  finding  them- 
selves soon  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  the  military,  they  precipitately 
retreated  and  dispersed.  On  Sun- 
day the  tranquillity  of  the  capital 
was  not  disturbed ;  but  the  pre- 
cautions of  the  civil  and  military 
powers  were  nevertheless  deemed 
necessary  to  be  continued.  Mar- 
shal Oudinotwas  severely  wound- 
ed in  one  of  the  late  afirays« 

The  election  law  has  bees  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  57  votes. 
^  Private  letters  assert,  that  se- 
rious disturbances  have  taken 
place  at  Lyons  \  wherein  the  Swia 
troops,  wiko  acted  against  the 
people,  lost  near  800  killed  and 
wounded. 

^  On  the  16th  inst.  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  budget,  in  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  the  sum  of  22,600,000 
francs  was  granted  for  the  esta- 
blished clergy  of  the  church  of 
Rome; 
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Rotne;  and  that  of  600,000  francs 
for  the  protestant  clergy,  with  the 
addition  of  60,000  francs  for  the 
repair  of  protestant  churches. 
*«The  protestant  religion,"  said 
the  minister  of  the  interior,  "is 
organized  in  fifty  departments  of 
France;  it  is  celebrated  in  200 
churches  or  places  of  worship,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  in  want 
of  repair.  There  are  many  places 
where,  for  want  of  churches,  the 
service  of  religion  is  celebrated  in 
the  open  air." 

Some- disturbances  have  occur- 
red at  Brest,  of  a  character  similar 
to  those  which  agitated  the  capi- 
tal ;  but  at  Brest,  as  at  Paris,  the 
active  zeal  and  energy  of  the  troops 
quickly  dispersed  the  rioters,  and 
restored  tranquillity.  The  towns 
of  Caen  and  Rennes  were  also 
'disturbed  for  some  short  time  with 
the  cries  of  Five  VEmpereur !  A  has 
Louis !  Some  persons  have  been 
arrested. 

On  the  18th  Louis  XVIII.  was 
waited  upon  by  a  deputation  from 
the  municipality  of  Paris,  with  an 
address  expressive  of  their  loyalty 
and  attachment,  which  concluded 
with  these  words: — ^**Sire,  cle- 
mency is  in  your  heart,  prudence 
in  your  counsels ;  but  it  is  by  jus- 
tice and  firmness  that  states  are 
maintained."-— To  this  his  majes- 
ty made  the  following  reply :— ."I 
am  sensibly  aflfected  with  the  sen- 
timents which  you  have  expressed 
to  me  in  the  name  of  my  good 
•city  of  Paris,  on  an  occasion  at 
once  so  afflicting,  and  auspicious. 
Agitators,  unworthy  of  being 
Frenchmen,  have  dared,  in  order 
to  excite  commotions,  to  abuse  the 
name  of  that  charter  which  is 
dearer  to  me  than  to  them.  Dis- 
asters have  resulted  from  their 
condttcty  which  I  deeply  deplore ; 


but  these  efforts  have  only  had 
the  effect  of  displaying  the  good 
discipline  of  my  troops  and  the 
attachment  of  my  subjects;  and 
especially  of  that  populous  sub- 
urb in  which  I  so  often  witness 
such  warm  demonstrations  of  love 
to  the  laws,  and,  I  may  venture 
to  say,  to  my  person.  Assure  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital  of  my 
regard  towards  them  ;  and  of 
my  constant  care  to  maintain 
that  tranouiUity,  now  so  happily 
re-established,  and  which  I  hope 
will  not  in  future  be  disturbed." 

The  Courier  Frangais  states,  that 
the  theatre  of  Nantz  has  been 
closed  by  authority ;  and  severa  1 
provincial  journals  mention  re- 
ports of  tumults  that  have  taken 
place  in  various  parts  of  France. 

The  Gazette  de  France  says, 
that  a  very  extraordinary  appeal 
has  been  made  to  the  Frencn  tri- 
bunals, by  a  man  named  J.  Castel, 
who  was  a  merchant  in  Hamburgh 
while  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
French.  This  man  says,  that  he 
was  employed  by  the  general 
commanding  there  to  get  English 
bank-notes  to  the  value  of  5000/. 
discounted,  which  turned  out  to 
be  forged ;  and  he  was  conse- 
quently obliged  to  fly  from  Ham- 
burgh.— He  now  says  that  Savary 
(duKe  of  Rovigo)  and  Desnouet- 
tes  (head  of  Bonaparte's  police) 
were  the  fabricators  of  these  notes ; 
that  they  employed  persons  to 
spread  them  in  England,  one  of 
whom  was  seized  by  the  London 
police,  and  hanged. 

SFAIN. 

The  king  of  Spain  has  ordered 
the  troops  composing  the  army  of 
Andalusia  to  be  organized  into 
one  corps  d^armie^  under  the  com- 
mand of  O'Donoju.  Q'uiroga  is 
to  be  his  second  in  command,  and 
(E  2)  Arco 
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Arco  Arguero  to  be  at  tlie  head  of 
the  staff.  A  decree  is  published 
in  the  Madrid  gazette,  confirming 
that  of  the  Cortes,  dated  the  26th 
of  May  1816^  ordering  all  muni- 
cipal bodies  to  suppress  and  de- 
stroy all  the  signs  of  vassalage 
which  are  any  ^ere  to  be  found. 
Don  Raphael  Riego  has  publish- 
ed a  letter,  in  which  he  states,  that 
when  the  king  appointed  him  to 
the  rank  of  major-general,  he  de- 
clined the  preferment  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  i-^*"  I  resolved  to 
relieve  your  majesty^  and  other 
nations^  from  the  chains  which 
ignorance  and  egotism  have  forg* 
ed  :  the  result  having  been  what 
I  aimed  at — the  establishment  of 
civil  liberty — my  ambition  is  sati- 
ated. The  rank  of  lieutenant^colo- 
nel  suffices  me,  and  that  which 
your  majesty  would  confer  might 
create  jealousy.  My  king  is  hap- 
py— ^my  country  is  free :  be  this 
my  sole  reward.*'  His  majesty 
would  not  accept  the  refusal ;  and 
Riego  states,  that  he  repeatedly 
urged  it  to  the  minister  ot  the  war 
department,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived the  following  dispatch, 
dated  Madrid,  the  12th  instant: 
— <<  I  have  laid  before  the  kinpr  the 
fourth  refusal  that  your  very  lauda* 
ble  moderation  (which  is  so  well 
allied  to  your  merit)  has  induced 
you  to  make;  and  his  majesty 
orders  me  to  inform  you,  that  the 
country  requiring  your  services 
in  the  post  of  major-general  of 
the  national  armies,  to  which  his 
royal  goodness  has  raised  you,  he 
does  not  think  proper  to  accept 
your  refusal  of  it ;  which  I  com- 
municate to  you  by  his  majesty's 
conimand,  for  your  information 
and  satisfaction."  "This  being 
the  case,"  concludes  Riego, "  that 
my  conduct  may  not  be  mistaken 
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for  pride,  or  some  ill-disposed 
person  represent  it  to  his  majesty 
as  obstinate  disobedience,  I  have 
resolved  to  accept  the  rank  with 
which  his  majesty  honours  me, 
and  in  which  I  shall  be  eqaaUy 
the  defender  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  king.*' 

It  is  suted  in  the  Madrid  pa- 
pers of  the  13th  of  June,  mat 
about  forty  of  the  newly  elected 
deputies  assemble  daily  in  Madrid, 
and  have  come  to  the  resolution 
of  proposing  to  the  Cortes  to 
proceed  by  criminal  paie&ss  a* 
gainst  the  sixty-nine  deputies  who, 
m  1814,  demanded  of  the  king 
that  the  constitution  should  be 
aboli^ed ;  but  that  should  these 
sixty-nine  deputies  be  condemned 
to  death,  they  would  then  induce 
the  Cortes  to  reconmiend  to  the 
king  to  commute  the  punishment. 

ITALY, 

Intelligence  irom  the  Ionian 
islands  announces,  that  on  the  21st 
of  February  last  a  terrible  shock 
of  an  earthquake  devastated  the 
island  of  Santa  Maura.  The 
church,  several  public  buildings, 
and  almost  all  the  houses,  were 
demolished,  and  the  roads  destroy- 
ed. The  damage  done  was  im- 
mense. Accotmts  from  Corfu, 
dated  April  18,  state,  that  a 
small  island  has  emerged  from 
the  sea,  off  Santa  Maura,  which 
is  attributed  to  the  effect  of  the 
late  subterranean  commotion. 

GERMANY. 

Frankfort^  May  20. 
"  Sandt,  the  assassin  of  Kotze- 
hue,  was  executed  this  morning 
at  five  o'clock.  So  early  as  half 
past  three  o'clock,  the  infantry 
and  cavalry,  and  almost  the  whole 
population  of  Manheim,  were  in 
motion.  Sandt  was  brought  from 
the  prison  in  an  open  carriage* 
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His  countenance,  which  was  ve- 

Xpale,  had  great  expression, 
smile  was  on  his  lipsy  and  he 
went  to  meet  death  as  we  should 
go  to  a  fiftte.  He  bowed  with 
much  grace  to  some  ladies  at  a 
window,  and  who  returned  his 
salute  with  very  evident  marks  of 
interest.  When  he  reached  the 
place  of  execution,  which  was  in 
a  very  large  plain,  he  mounted 
the  scaffold  immediately.  His 
sentence  was  read  to  him ;  after 
which  he  made  a  speech.  Not 
understanding  German,  I  cannot 
communicate  to  you  what  he  said. 
I  observed,  however,  that  he  spoke 
with  energy,  and  at  the  end  raised 
one  of  his  hands  to  heaven,  ex- 
claiming diat  he  ^died  for  his 
country.'  He  did  not  accept  the 
assistance  of  a  minister  of  relieion. 
The  executioner  took  hold  of  nim, 
and  made  him  sit  down  in  a  chair 
fastened  to  a  small  post ;  he  tied 
his  hands,  cut  oflF  some  of  his  hair, 
and  put  a  bandage  over  his  eyes. 
In  two  minutes  after  he  was  no 
more.  All  the  preparations  for 
the  execution  were  made  very 
slowly.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
prevent  his  sinking  under  the  ef- 
fects of  the  wounds  which  he  had 
inflicted  on  himself;  he  was,  in 
fact,  very  weak ;  so  that  he  could 
not  mount  the  scaffold  without 
.supporting  himself  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  two  persons ;  which  makes 
the  courage  that  he  showed  at  his 
death  the  more  extraordinary. 
He  was  beheaded  with  a  sabre  ; 
and  the  executioner  being  obliged 
to  make  a  second  stroke,  a  general 
cry  arose/' 

A  ercat  number  of  students 
from  Heidelbergh,  who  travelled 
with  all  speed,  to  be  present  at 
his  execution,  only  arrived  at  the 
moment  when    the   executioner 


was  exhibiting  the  severed  head. 
Several  steeped  their  handker. 
chiefs  in  his  blood.  Sandc  wore 
the  Germanic  costume. 

In  the  night  of  March  the  21st, 
a  part  of  the  mountain  upon  which 
the  village  of  Strow  in  Bohemia 
was  built,  detached  itself  from  the 
mass  on  twenty-three  houses  and 
two  churches ;  sixteen  were  over- 
thrown, and  are  in  ruins.  This  ac- 
cident appears  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  wet  seasons  which  preceded 
the  present,  and  to  have  been  has- 
tened in  the  last  instance  by  tlie 
heavy  snow  of  the  winter. 

RUSSIA. 

An  article,  dated  Hamburgh, 
the  13th  inst.  savs,  <<His  majesty 
the  emperor  of  Russia  has  ad- 
dressed a  declaration  to  all  the 
European  courts,  relative  to  the 
late  political  changes  in  Spain." 

Accounts  from  St.  Petersburg 
inform  us,  that  on  the  24th  of 
May  last  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
imperial  palace  at  Czarscozelo 
(situate  about  14  English  miles 
from  the  capital),  which  consumed 
a  great  part  of  that  splendid  edi- 
fice, together  with  the  academy 
foundea  by  the  present  emperor. 
His  majesty  was  present  during 
tliis  painful  scene,  and  animated  the 
exertions  of  the  engineers  and  mili- 
tary in  extinguishing  the  flames. 

ASIA. 

Advices,  dated  the  18th  of 
February,  have  been  received 
from  Bombay.  The  expedition 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  under  iho 
command  of  sir  William  Keir, 
had  completely  succeeded  in  its 
object,  tne  subjugation  of  the 
hord<;s  of  pirates  on  that  coast. 
After  placin?  a  garrison  in  Rasses 
Khyma,  and  expelling  them  from 
all  the  adjacent  portS|  the  arm<i- 
ment  was  on  its  return  to  Bombay. 
(E  3)  Madras, 
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Madras,  Feb,  6. 
The  expedition  fitted  out  from  ' 
Batavia  on  a  grand  scale  for  the 
reduction  of  Palamban?,  had  ar« 
rived  in  the  river,  ^nd  made  an 
attack  on  the  batteries  and  defences 
of  the  sultan  on  the  2 1st  of  Oc 
tober  last;  but  had  been  beaten 
off  ^vith  a  loss  of  one  thousand 
Europeans.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  Dutch  vessels  employed  on 
this  occasion : — Wilhelmina,  An- 
nus Marinus,  Ajax,  Betsey,  Prince 
Blucher,  Waterbrak,  Endrughot, 
corvettes  ;  Irene,  brig  ;   Emma, 
schooner ;    two    gun-boats,    five 
prows  and  junks  with  howitzers. 
The  force  which  the  Malays  had 
to  oppose  to  these  consisted  of 
three  strong  batteries  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  one  on  the  island 
of  Gombera ;  one  large  floating 
battery  ;    and  one  ship-battery  ; 
strong  piles  were  driven  across 
the    main   stream :    several    im- 
mense   rafts  of   timber    on  fire 
were  also  floated  down  the  small- 
er channel  upon  the  shipping  with 
great  effect.     Some  disturbance 
Laving  taken  place  on  the  island 
of  Banca,  the  Dutch  resident  who 
went  out  to  quell  them  had  been 
made  prisoner  by  the  insurgents, 
who  afterwards  cut  off  his  head, 
and  sent  it  in  a  basket  as  a  present 
to  the  sultan  of  Palambang.    Re- 
sistance  had  also  been  made  a- 
gainst    the  Dutcii    authority   at 
Rhio ;    and  when  the  Dauntless 
left  Ma-lacca,  it  was  supposed  that 
tliey  would  be  obliged  to  quit  Bin- 
tang  altogether. 

A  remarkable  proof  of  the  ex. 
travagance  of  fanaticism,  and  of 
the  misery  which  it  will  induce 
human  nature  to  endure,  was 
given  last  summer  (1819)  by  a 
B'lnia  in  Guzerat,  of  the  Vonra 
c*iite.     At    tlicir  annual  feast  of 


Pujoosun,  this  man  expressed  his 
determination  to  abstain  from  food 
till  he  died.     He  had  previously- 
fasted  from  the  26th  of  July  to 
the  25th  of  August ;  from  which 
date  he  took  a  small  quantity  of 
food  during  four  days,  and  then 
comnienced  his  total  abstinence. 
In  this  resolution  he  persevered 
till  the  third   day    of  October, 
when  he  died  ;  having  thus  fasted 
sixty- six  days,  deducting  the  four 
in  August,    A  small  portion  of 
hot  water  daily  was  the  onlv  thine 
that  passed  his  lips.    At  tne  end 
he  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  ex- 
tremely emaciated ;  but  nis  senses 
remained  perfect  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  his  existence.     He  conse* 
quently  became  a  saint  among  the 
Banias. 

AMIRICA,  &c. 

The  commercial  distress  in  the 
United  States  has  produced  a 
great  deficiency  in  the  revenue  % 
and  the  difference  between  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  for  the 
year  1820  was  estimated  at  nearly 
four  millions  of  dollars.  A  bill 
has  in  consequence  been  introdu-i 
ced,  authorizing  a  loan  of  2,000,000 
dollars  ;  the  remainder  to  be  tak- 
en from  the  sinking  fund. 

The  Demarara  gazette  of  the 
27th  of  March  announces  ihe 
pleasing  fact,  that  so  flourishing 
is  the  state  of  the  colony,  that  the 
government  has  reduced  the  duty 
on  sugar,  three-fourths  ;  on  rum, 
two-thirds;  on  molasses,  almost 
four- fifths  5  on  cotton,  three- 
fourths  ;  and  on  coffee,  upwards 
of  one-half. 

Accounts  received  from  Chili 
state,  that  lord  Cochrane  had 
captured  the  Spanish  ships  Agu- 
ilo,  of  1,000  tons,  and  the  Vigo? 
nia,  of  7C0  tons,  laden  with  ship- 
timber,  cocoa,  5cc,  in  the  Quayt- 
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qml  riyer.  — A  letter  from  the 
a?ent  to  Lloyd's  at  Santiago  de 
Chilly  dated  Feb.  18,  and  received 
by  the  Hydra  whaler,  arrived  at 
Plymouth,  commanicates  the  cap- 
ture of  the  strong  fortress  of  Val- 
divia*.  **  It  was  attacked  by  lord 
Cochrane  on  the  night  of  the  1 1th 
of  Feb.  with  240  soldiers  of  a 
Chili  regiment,  and  sailors  and 
marines  of  the  frigate  O'Hirgins, 
brig  Intrepid,  and  schooner  Mon« 
tezuma.  By  daylight,  eight  batte- 
ries were  carried ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  OMrning,  the  town, 
castles,  and  fortresses,  with  116 
pieces  of  brass  cannon,  all  the 
Spanish  royal  dep6t,  and  400  sol* 
diers,  were  taken;  the  transport 
Dolves  (cut  out  of  Talcahuana^, 
and  a  small  vessel  retaken.  This 
was  the  only  point  the  Spaniards 
had  left  in  the  state  of  Chili.  The 
Aguilo  and  Vic;onia  had  anchored 
at  Valparaiso,'" 

American  papers  have  brought 
an  account  of  the  termination  of 
the  proceedings  in  congress,  which 
adjourned  on  the  15th  ult.  to  the 
second  Monday  in  November.  A 
bill  imposing  a  duty  of  18  dollars 
the  ton,  on  ail  French  vessels  en- 
tering the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  was  hurried  through  both 
houses  during  the  last  two  days  of 
the  sitting  of  dongress.  This  act 
is  to  be  m  full  operation  on  the 
1  St  of  next  month ;  and  is  explain- 
ed to  have  been  enacted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  of  the  French 
government,  after  a  long  negotia- 
tion, to  enter  into  comuiercial  ar- 
rangements, on  reciprocal  terms, 
with  the  government  of  the  Unit* 
ed  States.  Provision  is  madeforits 
immediate  repeal  as  soon  as  France 
shall  adopt  different  principles. 

Mr.  Clay,  the  speaker  of  the 
house  of  represeutatives,  though 


his  term  of  service  is  not  com- 
pleted,has  retired  from  public  life. 

It  appears  from  the  American 
papers  that  all  foreign  vessels  of 
war  are  prohibited  from  entering 
the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
except  Portland,  Boston,  New 
London,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Norfolk,  Smithville  in  North  Caro* 
lina,  Charleston,  and  Mobile,  un- 
less from  stress  of  weather,  or 
when  pursued  by  an  enemy. 

By  Quebec  papers  we  learn, 
that  a  fire  broke  out  at  Montreal 
on  the  4th  of  May,  which  destroy- 
ed the  theatre  and  tweuty-two 
houses. 

The  New  York  theatre  was 
burnt  to  the  ground  on  the  25th 
of  May. 

Tortolat  May  8. 

We  have,  since  our  late  unfor- 
tunate gale,  had  a  great  drought ; 
our  crops  are  already  spoiled  for 
this  and  the  ensuing  year.  Last 
year  this  island  made  from  2500 
to  3000  hogsheads  of  sugar ;  this 
vear  it  will  not  make  250  hogs- 
heads. The  earth  is  completely 
parched ;  and  nothing  that  is  put 
m  it  survives. 

12. — This  evening,  about  eight 
o'clock,  a  fire  was  mscovered  at  a 
house  in  ShortVgardens,  Dniry- 
lane,  and  at  the  same  time  dread- 
ful screams  proceeded  from  an 
apartment  occupied  by  a  poor  wo- 
man, named  Sweeny,  lodging  on 
the  first  floor.  The  neighbours 
found  her  room  door  locked,  and 
broke  it  open,  when  they  found 
her  little  girl,  a  child  about  seven 
years  old,  in  the  fire,  burnt  in  the 
most  horrible  manner.  There  was 
only  a  younger  child  in  the  room, 
the  mother  being  gone  to  market. 
The  chimney  was  on  fire.  The 
poor  sufierer  was  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital, where  she  expired. 

(E  4)      A  youth, 
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A  youthy  named  White,  about 
thirteen  years  of  age,  son  of  a 
shoe-maker,  in  Highfriar-street, 
Newcastle,  lat^ely  fell  from  the 
quay,  nearly  opposite  the  custom^ 
house,  into  the  river  Tyne.  Two 
sailors,  from  vessels  lying  near, 
soon  jumped  in  to  attempt  nis  res- 
cue ;  but  neither  being  able  to 
dive,  their  endeavours  were  fruit- 
less. A  young  seaman,  named 
X.ewis,imroediately  plunged  in,and 
succeeded  in  draggmg  the  youth 
from  the  bottom.  He  had,  how* 
ever,  been  upwards  of  ten  minutes 
in  the  water,  and  all  appearance 
of  animal  life  was  entirely  sus<* 
pended.  He  was  immediately  ta- 
i:en  to  a  suitable  apartment  in  the 
Three  Indian  Kings  Tavein,  and 
a  professional  gentleman,  named 
Dixon,  was  sent  for,  who  had  been 
eminently  successful  in  restoring 
drowned  persons  to  life,  and  who 
had  in  the  same  house,  but  a  short 
time  before,  restored  a  person  to 
life  under  similar  circumstances. 
He  soon  arrived,  and  after  proper 
preliminary  treatment  of  the  body, 
succeeded  in  inflating  the  lungs  of 
the  young  man  with  his  own 
mouth,  before  the  apparatus  for 
restoring  drowned  persons  could 
be  procured.  In  a  short  time  his 
exertions  to  restore  the  suspended 
animadon  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. A  subscription  was  imme- 
diatelyseton  foot  to  reward  the 
young  seaman  who  had  rescued 
the  youth  from  a  watery  grave. 

22. — yesterday  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Peter-street,  Westminster, 
was  thrown  into  considerable  alarm 
by  a  party  of  Irishmen :  it  arosjs 
from  a  quarter  amongst  a  few, 
but  their  numbjers  increasing,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  call  out 
the  police^  and  a  detachment  of 
lile  guards.    The  mob  then  took 


refuge  in  a  hcfVLse  in  St.  An&*s- 
court,  and  began  pelting  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  with  bricks,  tiles, 
&c.  with  which  they  had.  supplied 
themselves, having  nearly  unroofed 
the  house  for  the  purpose.  It  was 
not  until  the  soldiers  had  forcibly 
broken  open  the  door,  and  drag- 
ged several  of  them  down  stairs, 
that  order  was  restored.  Two 
of  the  constables  were  severely 
beaten.  Nine  of  the  ringleaders 
were  apprehended. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  as  John 
Anderson,  plumber,  was  at  work 
on  the  top  of  the  house  of  Mr. 
Baines,  bookseller.  Paternoster- 
row,  the  parapet  gave  way,  and 
precipitated  him  into  the  street. 
He  was  conveyed  to  St,  Bartholo* 
mew's  hospital,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  one  leg  was  so  much 
shattered  that  amputation  was  ne* 
cessary,  and  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  will  ever  recover  the  use 
of  the  other. 

Count  Itterberg,  son  of  Gusta« 
vus,  the  ex«king  of  Sweden,  arri- 
ved at  Bennett's  hotel,  Inverness, 
on  the  7th  inst.  He  is  on  a  tour  to 
view  what  is  most  remarkable  in 
that  part  of  the  empire. 
*  The  late  calamitous  state  of 
Ireland,  owing  to  the  stoppage  of 
the  different  banks,  exceeds  all  de> 
scriptlon.  Business  isat  an  end  in  the 
province  of  Munster,  and, whole  di- 
stricts are  nearly  piined.  The  but- 
ter trade,  which  promised  to  be 
very  brisk  in  Cork  and  Waterford, 
is  nearly  suspended. 

A  letter  from  Dublin,  dat^d 
June  12,  says, — ^*  We  are  here  in 
a  truly  deplorable  situation,  in  con*? 
sequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
banks.  Heretofore  the  Publin 
banks  were  considered  impregna? 
ble ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the 
ruin  and  di&may  in  die  country, 
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there  was  no  run  upon  any  of 
them. — ^Things,  however,  are 
changed.  Alexander's  bank  closed 
this  morning.  This  failure,  it  is 
thought,  wUl  do  more  injury  than 
all  the  others  put  together.  Two 
curious  anecdotes,  lUustrative  of 
the  distressed  condition  of  Ireland 
at  the  present  moment,  are  men* 
ttoned  in  conversation  :*-lst. 
Irately,  a  five*pound  private  note 
was  o£^red  in  Cork  for  a  leg  of 
lamb,  and  refused<-*2d.  In  Li* 
merick,  a  man  worth  1500/.  or 
1600/.  a  year,  had  asked  a  party 
CO  dinner.  As  for  credit,  it  was 
out  of  the  questions  and  if  he 
could  not  pay  the  butcher,  the 
poulterer,  and  pastrycook  in  cash, 
be  could  hope  for  nothing  to  lay 
before  his  friends.  He  was  not 
without  money,  he  had  a  10/.  na« 
tional  note.  Sut  who  could  give 
change  for  so  mighty  a  paper  ? 
His  only  resource  was,  to  write  to 
bis  friends,  very  ingenuously  de- 
scribing to  them  his  situation,  and 
begginjg^  that  they  would  defer 
their  visit  until  he  could  procure 
either  credit;  or  change  ot  a  10/. 
note  V' 

Such  were  the  deplorable  ac- 
counts of  the  state  of  credit  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  we  are  happy  to  add, 
that  confidence  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  restored  by  the  prompti- 
tude of  government  in  affording 
relief.  The  house  of  commons  on 
June  ITy  agreed  to  a  resolution, 
^That  whatever  sums  may  be  ad- 
ranced  by  the  bank  of  Ireland  to 
such  merchants,  &c.  possessed  of 
funds  ultimately  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  answer  all  demands  upon 
them,  bQt  who  have  not  the  means 
of  converting  those  funds  into  mo- 
9ey  in  time  to  meet  the  pressure 
of  the  moment,  under  the  direction 
of  comxpissioQcrs;  not  ^^Lpeeding 


500,000^,  should  be  made  good 
by  this  house,  together  with  an  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent." 

17.-— Hollybrookhouse,the  seat 
of  Richard  Beecher,  esq.,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  was  this  week  de- 
stroyed by  fire ;  and  a  small  part 
of  the  furniture  only  was  saved. 

Nearly  4000/.  has  been  subscrib- 
ed towards  a  new  observatory  at 
Cambridge. 

Sir  Thomas  Mostyn,  bart.  of 
Mostyn,  has  made  a  reduction  to 
his  tenants  of  25  per  cent,  in  their 
rents. 

C.  H.  Leigh,  esq.  has  upon  a 
farm  of  his,  near  Pont-y-Pool,  a 
very  large  hollow  oak  tree  ;  in  the 
cavity  of  which  his  tenant,  Mr* 
Williams,  has,  during  the  winter, 
fed  six  or  seven  calves.  Two  gen- 
tlemen on  horseback  lately  rode 
into  it,  one  of  whom  turned  his 
horse  round,  and  came  out  again 
without  dismounting. 

2. — Between  three  and  four,  p. 
m.  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning,  in- 
stantaneously followed  by  a  loud 
and  terrific  explosion,  as  of  a  large 
piece  of  ordnance,  rather  than  the 
usual  roar  of  a  thunder  clap,  struck 
a  larjge  spreading  elm  tree  grow- 
ing in  tne  village  of  Harmrick, 
Bucks,  and  descending  by  two  of 
the  principal  branches,  Mattered 
and  tore  off  one  of  them,  and  pass* 
ing  downward,  left  a  track  of  its 
course  by  a  broad  furrow  in  the 
bark,-*K>n  one  of  the  limbs  on  the 
south  east  side, — ^and  on  the  other 
on  the  north  side,  and  being  at- 
tracted probably  by  the  iron  work 
afiixed  to  the  post  of  the  parish 
stocks,  about  five  or  six  feet  from 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  also  tore  off 
one  of  the  angles  of  that  post  from 
top  to  bottom. 

24*. — On  account  of  a  reduction 

in  the  wages  of  the  colliers,  great 

numbers 
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numbers  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wellington,  in  Shropshire,  lately 
left  their  employment,  and  mani- 
fested a  riotous  disposition*  The 
masters  and  men  agreed  to  refer 
the  matters  in  dispute  to  the  ma^ 
gistrates  $  who  decided  in  favour 
of  the  workmen ;  which  immedi« 
ately  quieted  all  disturbances. 

Sir  W.  J.  Hope,  one  of  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty,  accompanied  by 
sir  John  Gore,Uie  port  admn*alof 
Sheemess,  is  on  a  survey  of  the 
coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  expediency  of  con- 
tinuing or  relinquishing  the  esta« 
blishment  for  the  suppression 
of  smuggling,  denominated  the 
coast  blockade ;  the  expense 
being  found  greatly  to  exceed 
the  advantage  derived  from 
it,  while  the  plan  of  preven- 
tive stations,  besides  being  more 
efficacious  in  its  object,  more  than 
pays  the  whole  cost  of  its  establish- 
ment, 

A  tradesman  of  Bristol  was  sum- 
moned lately  before  the  mayor  of 
that  city,  and  fined,  for  suffering  a 
bale  of  goods  to  remain  on  the 
pavement  to  the  obstruction  of  the 
passengers  ;  this  he  paid,  and  im- 
mediately after  walked  to  the  ware^ 
house  of  the  mayor^  where  he  saw 
some  soap  boxes  standing  on  the 
pavement,  and  laid  an  information 
at  the  council  house;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  mayor 
was  also  fined  by  his  brother 
magistrates. 

Mr.  Joseph  Huehes,  of  Hodnet, 
sear  the  seat  of  lord  HiU,  at 
Hawkstone,  Shropshire,  has  at 
this  time  an  extraordinary  cow, 
which  is  fed  on  grass  only^  that 
gives  every  day  24>  quarts  6t  milk, 
which  as  regularly  produces  21 
lbs.  of  butter  every  week  ! 

The  fin^  pheasantry  in  the  gar- 


den of  T.  Kingston,  esq.  at 
Carleton  house,  in  Somersetshire* 
was  last  week  maliciously  set  on 
fire,  and  all  the  birds  cruelly  burnt 
to  death. 

The  following  may  be  interest- 
ing to  our  agricultural  readers  at 
this  season ;  as  the  expense  of  the 
practice  must  now  be  compara- 
tively trifling,  in  consequence  of 
the  late  act  which  reduced  the  du- 
ty on  rock-salt  used  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  :— *<  As  the  season 
for  hay-making  is  drawing  near, 
we  must  beg  leave  to  recommend 
the  salting  of  ricks.  I  am  per- 
suaded few  farmers  are  aware  of 
the  benefit  arising  from  this  prac* 
tice,  particularly  in  stacking  in' 
sultry  weather.  The  salt  preserves 
the  hay  from  overheating  and  be- 
coming mildewed.  All  kinds  of 
cattle,  ftc.  prefer  inferior  hay  thus 
managed  to  the  best  that  can  be 
placed  before  them  that  has  not 
been  salted.  The  salt  assimilates 
with  the  juices  of  the  hay,  and 
thereby  prevents  too  great  a  fer- 
mentation, and  by  its  soporific 
quality  gives  it  a  superior  flavour. 
The  proper  way  of  using  it  is,  in 
building  the  stack,  to  sprinkle  the 
salt  alternately  between  each  layer 
of  hay,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
hundredweight  to  seven  or  eight 
tons." 

James  Moffat,  alias  MCoul, 
the  notorious  associate  of  the  late 
Huffey  White,  has  been  found 
guilty  before  the  court  of  justi- 
ciary at  Edinburgh,  of  being  con- 
cerned in  breaking  into  ana  rob- 
bing the  Paisley  Union  bank,  on 
the  14th  of  July  1811,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  executed  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  26th  of  July. 

To  ensure  correct  returns  of 
averages,  the  board  of  trade  have 
directed  country  inspectors  to  post 
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up  in  the  market-places  a  dnplicate 
copy  of  every  return  transmitted 
by  them  to  the  receiver  of  com  re* 
tomsy  in  order  to  afford  the  means 
of  detecting  any  error  on  the  spot. 
A  large  swarm  of  bees  lately 
▼isited  the  Market-square  at 
Shrewsbury^  and  many  of  them 
settled  pn  die  head  of  one  of  the 
dealers  in  vegetables.  A  serjeant 
of  the  militia  immediately  pro- 
cured a  broom^  which  he  hoisted 
on  his  halberty  whilst  a  female 
sounded  the  usual  music  on  such 
occasions  ;  and  in  about  half  an 
hour  the  whole  of  the  swarm  were 
collected  on  the  broom^  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  market  people, 
and  hived.  A  dispute  then  arose 
between  the  serjeant  and  the  wo- 
man»  respecting  which  had  a  right 
to  the  new  colony,  and  the  latter 
in  a  passion  upset  the  whole,  in 
consequence  ot  which  many  of  the 
bees  were  ktUed,  but  fortunately 
no  person  was  stung.  The  ser* 
jeant  again,  with  other  assistance, 
restored  the  bees  to  the  hive ;  iifter 
which  it  was  taken  to  the  mayor, 
the  rev.  H.  Owen,  by  the  contend- 
ing parties  ;  when  it  was  claimed 
by  hb  worship  as  lord  of  the  man- 
or of  the  town,  to  the  mutal  disap- 
pointment of  the  serjeant  and  lus 
opponent. 

l.^The  books  were  opened  at 
the  bank  of  England  this  morning 
to  receive  subscriptions  for  the 
purpose  of  funding  of  exchequer 
bills  to  the  amount  of  seven  mil* 
lions.  It  was  completed  in  a  few 
minutes  only  by  ten  houses.  Be- 
fore two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
there  were  crowds  waiting  outsick 
of  the  bank.  About  six  o'clock 
the  outer  doors  were  opened,  when 
the  monied  men  were  accom- 
modated in  a  passage  leading  to 
the  secretary's  office.    At  ten  the 


doors  were  opened,  and  as  they  en- 
tered each  received  a  ticket.  The 
fortunate  holders  of  the  firit  tickets 
were  then  called  in,  and  when 
number  nine  had  stated  the  a^ 
mount  required,  it  was  found  that 
only  a  hundred diousandremained. 
Number  ten  was  then  called,  and 
completed  the  subscription.  The 
others  then  departed  greatly  disap- 
pointed. The  pressure,  in  gain- 
ing admission,  exceeded  alf  de» 
scription.  The  crowd  and  conse- 
quent heat  was  excessive.  Only 
about  200  succeeded  in  getting 
into  the  inner  room,  and  tickets 
to  about  that  number  were  issued, 
but  at  least  180  were  unable  to 
make  their  way  to  the  hall-door, 
where  the  tickets  were  issued. 
There  were  nearly  400  applicants, 
and  only  ten,  as  above  stated^ 
obtained  any  part  of  the  funding. 

16.-— The  Spanish  merchants 
resident  in  London  waited  on  the 
duke  de  Frias,  the  new  Spanish 
ambassador,  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  arrival  in  this  country :  the 
duke  in  his  reply  assured  them 
that  king  Ferdinand  was  as  sio- 
cerely  attached  to  the  constitution 
as  any  man  in  the  country  $  and 
that  aill  Spain  was  rejoicing  over 
the  happiness  that  awaited  her. 

17-— Prince  Gustavus  of  Swe- 
den and  suite  were  introduced  to 
the  king,  at  his  palace  in  Pall-mall, 
by  his  excellency  the  Russian  am- 
bassador. The  prince  was  most 
graciously  received. 

In  consequence  of  die  promo- 
don  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Mant  to  the 
bishopric  of  Killaloe,  he  has  re*  ' 
cei  ved  a  present  of  a  piece  of  plate, 
consisting  of  a  very  large  circular 
salver,  on  feet,  with  a  magnificent 
border  of  chased  flowers.  The 
inscription  is—'*  To  the  reverend 
Ricb^d  Mant  this  plate  is  pre- 
sented 
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sented  as  a  token  of  respect  for  his 
character  as  a  christian  rector,  the 
beneficial  influence  of  which  the 
donors  had  the  happiness  of  ex- 
periencing durinjr  his  ministry  in 


the  parish  of  Su  Botolph,  Bishops-    the  premises, 


removing  their  goods  from  off  the 
premises.  The  remainder  of  the 
houses  are  expected  to  fall  every 
moment.  The  landlords  have 
erected  a  wooden  paling  round 


gate." 

92.— The  Westminster  quarter 
sessions  commenced  before  sir  R. 
Baker  and  a  fuU  bench.  The 
chairman,  in  addressing  the  grand 
jury,  adverted  to  the  outrages 
which  took  place  in  various  streets 
on  the  queen's  arrival,  by  breaking 
windows,  &c. ;  and  recommended 
associations  of  the  respectable  in- 
habitants of  the  different  parishes, 
as  the  only  effectual  means  of  sup- 
presung  such  riots  and  tumults. 

F.  Const,  esq.  is  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Westminster 
sessions,  vice  sir  R.  Baker,  resign- 
ed. 

24«.*-Alderman  Waithman,  and 


af».— The  heat  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, since  the  summer  solstice, 
has  been  daily  increasing,  and 
during  the  last  three  days  £e  sun 
has  been  so  powerful,  that  several 
horses  have  dropped  dead  on  the 
public  roads.  The  mean  average 
of  the  thermometer  in  the  shade 
at  two  in  the  afternoon  of  the  a* 
bove  days,  has  been  85  degrees, 
with  the  wind  to  the  northward 
and  eastward.  The  heat  of  Tues- 
day was  more  intense  than  the 
preceding  one,  the  thermometer 
in  the  shade  bdng  as  high  as  90. 

1* — Her  majesty  the  queen  of 
England  arrived  at  St.  Omer's,  a 
town  about  24  miles  distant  from 


James  Williams,  esq.  citizen  and    Calais,  at  half*past  five  o'clock  in 
goldsmith,  were  elected  sheriffs  of  the  morning.    She  appeared  ex* 

hausted  from  the  fatigue  she  had 
undergone  ;  but  soon  recovering 
herself,  she  resumed  her  wonted 
spirits. 

The  persons  who  composed  her 
majesty's  suite  occupied  five  car- 
riages. The  first  was  that  in 
which  alderman  Wood  and  count 
Vassali  arrived. 

She  immediately  wrote  three 
letters,  one  to  the  earl  of  Liverpool, 
another  to  lord  Melville,  and  a 
third  to  his  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  York.  The  first  of  these 
important  documents  was  a  de* 
mand  that  a  palace  should  be 


London  and  Middlesex. 

26. — Four  men  were  digging 
for  the  site  of  the  new  church  in 
the  new  churchyard,  at  Chelsea, 
and  found  water  about  ten  feet 
from  the  eround,  of  which  they 
drank.  Thcv  were  soon  after- 
wards taken  ill,  and  are  since  dead. 
One  man  was  seized  with  delirium, 
ran  about  the  ground,  throwing 
the- spades  and  other  implements 
at  his  fellow  workmen,  and  soon 
after  dropped  down  dead.  It  is 
supposed  the  water  was  in  a  high 
state  of  putrefaction. 
27. — This  morning,  the  neigh- 


bourhood of  White  Lion-street,  forthwith  prepared  for  her  recep- 
Seven-dials,  was  thrown  into  the  tion,  as  she  intended  proceeding 
greatest  alarm  by  the  falling  of  to  London  without  delay ;  the  se- 
the  backs  of  five  houses  in  the  a«  cond,  to  lord  Melville,  as  first  lord 
bove  street.  The  poor  tenants  of  the  admiralty,  was  a  desire  that 
happily  escaped  unhurt,  and  were  a  royal  yacht  should  be  sent  on 
employed  the  whole  of  the  day  in    Friday  to  Calais,  to  receive  her 
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on  board ;  and  the  thirds  to  the 
duke  of  York,  was  a  recapitolation 
of  both  demands^  as  well  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  manner  in  which 
she  had  been  treated. 

3, — This  evening  Mr.Broiigham 
and  lord  Hutchinson  arrived  at 
St.  OroePs ;  Mr.  Brougham  was 
first  introduced  to  her  maiesty^ 
who  was  taking  coffee:  after  a 
few  complimentary  observations 
onbothsidesy  Mr.  Brougham  an* 
nonnced  to  the  queen  that  lord 
Hutchinson,  who  had  formerly 
been  a  warmfriend  of  her  nsajesty, 
and  who  was  now  a  confidential 
iriend  of  the  king,  had  come,  in 
the  spirit  of  sincere  friendship  to 
both,  to  make  some  proposals  in 
his  majesty's  name.  Consequently 
proposals  were  offered  to  her  ma- 
jesty, that  50,000/.  per  annum 
should  be  settled  on  ner  for  life, 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  the 
king  might  impose  ;  and  that  she 
was  not  to  assume  the  style  and 
tide  of  the  queen  of  England.  A 
condition  was  also  attached  to  the 
grant,  that  she  was  not  to  reside  in 
any  part  of  the  united  kinedom, 
or  even  to  visit  England.  These 
proposals  were  rejected  with  the 
utmost  indignation. 

In  a  short  time  after  her  ma« 
jesty  left  St.  Omer's,  and  embark- 
ed at  Calais  for  Dover.  A  depu- 
tation of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  presented  an  address  to 
the  queen.  She  then  proceeded 
through  Canterbury,  where  ano- 
ther address  ¥ras  presented  to  her, 
and  arrived  in  London  on  Tues- 
day evening.  Her  majesty  pur- 
sued her  route  over  Westminster 
bridge,  and  by  Pall  Mall,  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  alderman  Wood  in 
South  Audley-street,  to  reside 
there  for  a  short  time.  Consider- 
able difficulty  was  experienced  in 


leading  up  her  majesty's  barouche 
to  the  door.  The  tide  of  popular 
ifeeling  was  at  its  flood,  and  the  air 
rang  with  repeated  cheerings. 
After  the  queen  had  at  length  en-"" 
tered,  there  seemed  to  be  no  dis* 
position  to  disperse ;  vehicles  of 
every  kind  maintained  their  posi- 
tion, and  the  crowd  stood  compact 
and  immoveable.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes the  queen  appeared,  and  by 
a  dignified  obedience,  acknow- 
ledged the  tokens  of  affectionate 
loyalty  by  which  her  reception 
had  been  graced.  Her  majesty 
walked  from  one  end  of  the  bal- 
cony to  the  other,  and  having  bow- 
ed to  all  around,  withdrew. 

Mr.  Denman,  the  queen's  soli- 
citor general,  called  soon  after  her 
arrival,  and  had  an  interview  with 
her  majesty.  Mr.  Denman,  then, 
by  desire  of  her  majesty,  proceed- 
ed to  Mr.  Broueham,  who  soon 
after  returned  with  him  to  South 
Audley-street.  Both  these  gentle- 
men remained  some  time  m  con- 
sultation with  her  majesty;  and 
after  their  departure,  her  majesty 
sat  down  to  dinner  with  lady  Anne 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  alderman 
Wood,  the  alderman's  family  hav- 
ing, immediately  after  they  receiv- 
ed her  majesty,  left  the  house,  and 
proceeded  to  Fladong's  Hotel. 
There  also  the  worthy  alderman 
himself  went  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  leaving  his  house  and  ser- 
vants entirely  to  the  use  of  the 
queen. 

SO.-— Yesterday  afternoon,  the 
queen  repaired  to  Guildhall,  by 
Oxford-road,  Holbom,  and  Skin- 
ner-street, and  arrived  at  Guild- 
hall a  quarter  before  seven  o'clock 
in  a  private  carriage,  attended  by 
lady  Anne  Hamilton  and  another 
lady,  and  accompanied  by  alder- 
man Wood,  young  Mr.  Austin 

being 
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being  on  the  coach*bou  In  goiiq^ 
tbroogh  the  hall,  her  majesty  was 
pleased  to  accept  the  supporting 
arms  of  Mr.  aid.  Wood  and  Mr. 
Favell;  she  passed  to  the  coun- 
cil chamber^  preceded  by  the  city 
marshals^  where  numbers  of  ladies 
and  several  members  of  the  com- 
mon council  were  in  waiting  to  re- 
ceive her.  Every  one  greeted  her 
entrance  with  cheers*  at  which  de- 
monstration of  attachment  her  ma- 
jesty was  evidently  much  moved. 
The  statue  of  our  late  beloved  and 
venerated  king  seemed  mostto  en- 
gage the  contemplation  oif  the 
queen.  After  this*  her'  majesty 
went  into  the  court  of  aldermen's 
room,  viewed  the  pictures,  and 
then  passed  to  the  chamberlain's 
office.  When  she  returned  to  her 
carriage,  the  horses  were  taken 
from  it,  and  her  majesty  was  drawn 
in  procession  through  Cheapside, 
St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  down 
Fleet-street,  along  the  Strand, 
ftc.  &c. 

There  are  now  seven  spots  visi- 
ble upon  the  sun's  disk,  six  between 
the  sun's  centre  and  its  eastern 
limb.  One  of  them  of  very  supe« 
rior  magnitude,  ilearly  in  the  form 
of  a  square^  surrounded  v^ith  a 
beautiful  and  distinct  umbra,  sub- 
tending an  anele  of  about  half  a 
minute,  occupying  more  than  915 
millions  of  square  miles.  This 
spot  will  probably  continue  for  se- 
ven or  eight  days.  Another  is  a 
small  one,  with  a  very  faint  umbra* 
situated  very  near  the  western 
edge  of  the  sun. 

Education.— A  general  ac- 
count, showing  the  state  of  edu- 
cation in  England ; 

Endowed  schools— New  schools 
No.  802,  children  89,590;  ordi- 
nary schools.  No.  3,865,  children 
IS5,84^  S  totals,  N0.M67;  chS- 


dren,    165,488.    Total  revenue. 

Unendowed  day  schools-i-New 
schools,  No.820,children  105,582; 
dames'  schools,No.8,102,  children 
58,624;  ordinary  schools.  No. 
10,860,  children  819,648.  Totals, 
No.  14,182,  chfldren  478,849. 

Sunday  schools— New  schools. 
No.  404,  children  50,979;  ordi- 
nary schools.  No.  4,758,  children 
401,888.  Totals,  No.  5,162,  chil- 
dren 452,817. 

Total  population  in  1811, 
9>548,6]0;  poor  in  1815, 858,249. 
Accountof  the  Receiptsof  the  prin- 
cipal Religious  Chanties  for  the 
year  ending  31st  March,  1820 ; 
Brit,  and  for.  bible  society  •  ^93,033 
Church  missionary  society  .  .  30,079 
London  misaonary  society  .  .  S5,409 
Society  for  ooDTcrsion  of  Jewi  .  8,950 
Prayer  book  and  bomily  society  1 ,987 
Hifaiemiao  society  •  .  .  4,883 
Naval  and  military  bible  society     2^  1 63 


«fl86,S00 


Total  . 
To  these  should  be  added 

the  estimated  receipts  of  those 

societies  who  do  not  make  up 

their  accounts  at  lady-day,  ta- 
ken on  the  scalcof  1 8 1 9,which 

Hill  be    rather  under  thaa 

overrating  them. 

Society  for  promoting  chrit* 
tian  knowledge    •    •     .    • 

Methodist  missionary  society . 

Moravian  missions    .     . 

Baptist  missionary  society 

Society  for  propagating  the 
gospel        .        .        •       . 

National  society  for  education 

Religious  tract  society        •     . 

Collection  on  the  king's  letter 
for  the  society  for  tlie  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel— 
nearly     ..••.. 

Total  ^  .  .  .  ,ff 3^7,483 
The  following  is  the  manner  of 
distributingthe  money  collected  for 
the  officers  engaged  in  the  appre- 
hension of  the  conspirators  inOito- 
street. 

To 


53,700 

24,000 

5.000 

18.000 

13,800 
3,^00 
8,180 


50,000 
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To  Mrs.  Smitlicri  (widow  of 

the  murdered  officer) in  ad- 
dition to  an  annuityof  IOOLjf356    4  6 
O*  T.  J.  Ruthyen,  police  of- 
ficer       .        •        .         .    408    O  0 
las  £Utt»  conductor  of  patrole  S04    O  0 
W.  Gibbs,  patrole  (wounded)  121  10  0 
W.Wettcott,  conduct,  of  pa- 
trole       .         .         .         •  IS!  10  0 
I.  Surman,  patrole  (wounded)  IS!  10  0 
William  Brooks,  ditto       •    •    60  15  O 
John  Wright,  ditto  .     •    60  15  0 

Joseph  Champion,  ditto  .  •  40  10  0 
Benjamin  Gill,  ditto  •    .    40  10  0 

William  Lee,  ditto  •  .  .  40  10  0 
John  Townshend,  ditto  •  •  40  10  0 
Robert  Chapman,  ditto  •  •  40  lU  0 
Luke  NizoDy  ditto    •        •    •    40  10  0 

The  soldiers 49  19  0 

The  parents  of  Smithen   •    •      4  15  0 

Total  distribution     .    £\66l  18  6 


This  distribution  has  been  made 
in  confonnitj  with  the  plan  previ- 
ously adopted  in  the  regards  given 
to  the  same  officers  by  his  majes- 
ty's government — namely^  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  they  hold  in  the 
p^ce  establishment^  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  signalised 
themselves. 

JULY. 

CiaMANT. 

A  private  letter  from  Ham« 
burgh  dated  the  2d  ult.  commu- 
nicates unpleasant  accounts  of  the 
health  of  that  city.  It  was  esti- 
mated,  that  8,0(X)  persons  of  all 
ages  were  then  more  or  less  in- 
disposed. Of  the  garrison  alone 
there  were  200  sick  men  m  the  hos- 
pital. 

Colonel  Massenbach,  it  is  said, 
has  conceived,  during  his  impri« 
fonment  at  Custrin,  a  very  in^e- 
Bious  system  of  finance,  by  which 
the  Prussian  national  debt  may 
be  paid  off  in  six  years  and  a  half. 

In  Saxe  Gotha  the  (quantity  of 
Termin  of  the  mouse  tribe  has  in- 
creased of  late  to  a  degree  almost 
incredible.  The  local  magistrates 
give  rewards  for  their  destruc* 


tion.  In  the  year  1S18  more  than 
200,000  field  mice  were  brought 
to  them  for  the  premiums.  In 
the  Raths'kammer  of  the  city  of 
Gotha,  between  the  9th  of  May 
and  the  9di  of  September,  I817, 
the  number  for  which  the  rewards 
were  paid,  reached  to  89,565* 
The  regularity  with  which  the 
accounts  are  kept  in  these  local 
treasuries  leaves  no  room  to  doubt 
the  authenticity  of  this  fact,  which 
is  both  novel  and  extraordinary. 

The  journal  of  the  eastern  Py- 
renees contains  some  account  of 
the  state  of  the  plague  at  Majorca. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  the 
plague  of  the  Levant.  News 
irom  Palma  mentions,  that  the 
French  consul  has  brought  from 
Tangiers  four  persons  who  have 
been  inoculated  with  pestilential 
virus,  and  when  thus  shielded 
from  danger,  are  to  attend  the 
sick  and  inter  the  dead.  A  cele* 
brated  physician,  of  the  name  of 
Pascual,  is  said  to  have  died  of 
the  plague.  The  following  was 
the  state  of  the  disease  from  the 
15th  to  the  20th  of  June. 

At  Arta,  died,  197,— cured,  2 
—convalescent,  22 — ^sick  for  some 
time,  527 — recently  sick,  14'9-^ 
465  of  the  first  men  in  great  danger. 

At  St.Sevira,  died,  106 — cured* 
9,  convalescent,  21— sick  for  some 
time,  (dangerously,)  357— recent* 
ly  sick,  155. 

At  St.  Lorenzo,  died,  7-— sick* 
12,  of  whom  three  were  in  danger. 

Arta  is  a  small  town  on  the  sea 
coasts,  containing  6  or  7000  inha- 
bitants. Sl  Sevira  and  Lorenzo 
are  only  villages. 

Letters  from  Barcelona,  of  the 
Sd  instant,  say  that  the  plague 
continues  its  ravages,  and  the 
number  of  those  ^o  fall  a  sacri* 
fice  to  it  are  daily  increasing. 
The  strictest  precautions  are  taken 

to 
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to   iprevent  its  being  communi- 
cated to  the  south  of  Trance* 

AFRICA. 

The  Algerines  have  renewed 
their  old  system  of  piracy  in  the 
most  audacious  manner*  They 
have  sent  a  squadron  of  five  ves- 
sels to  sea,  for  the  purpose  of 


8ion»  the  friends  I  possessed,  and 
the  adventures  I  had  met  with/ 
This  was  a  singular  epoch  in  the 
life  of  an  individual." 

Letters  have  been  received  from 
Havannah  direct,  and  advices 
also  by  the  way  of  the  United 
Sutes.    It  will  be  seen,  by  the 


makin?  war  upon  the  commerce  following  extract  of  a  letter,  that 

of  all  uiose  nations  which  are  not  the  news  of  the  revolution  had  ar- 

represented  at  Algiers,  and  whose  rived. 

resentment  they  are  not  afraid  to  «  Hanannah^  April  17- 

provoke.  **  On  Saturday  a  vessel  arrived 

The  dey  of  Tripoli  has  declared  from  Corunna  in  SI  days,  with 

war  against  the  grand  duke  of  the  joyful  news- that  the  constitu- 

Florence,  in  consequence  of  the  tion  was  proclaimed  by  the  king 


refusal  of  the  latter  to  continue 
the  annual  tribute  hitherto  paid. 

AMSRICA,  WEST   INDIES,  &C. 

The  National  Advocate,  an  A- 
merican  paper,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  respecting  the 
late  &  West,  esq,  "His  genius 
and  industry  as  a  painter  have 
never  been  surpassed,  and  his  pro- 
ductions  will  long  be  admired  for 
their  great  and  unrivalled  merit. 
He  was  much  attached  to  his  na- 
tive country,  and  took  great  plea- 
sure in  conversing  with  tiis  fellow- 
citizens,  and  giving  every  facility 
to  Amercian  artists :  he  'viewed 
our  progress  in  arts,  in  arms,  and 
in  science,  with  deep  interest,  and 
his  long  absence  did  not  alienate 
his  affections  from  his  native  land. 
*  Yesterday,*  said  he  to  an  Ame- 
rican, *  was  50  years  since  I  first 
arrived  in  London.    I  remember 
travelling  on  the  top  of  the  Can- 
terbury coach,  and  stopping  about 
two  miles  from  London  at  a  mean 
tavern,  and  taking  a  dinner  before  I 
entered  the  metropolis  to  seek  my 
fortune;  and  I  could  not  avoid 
yesterday  going  to  the  same  ta- 
vern, calling  for  a  dinner  alone  in 
the  same  room,  looking  back  on 
the  50  years  Z  had  spent,  the  pro- 
'  gress  I  had  made  in  my  profes- 


at  Madrid  on  the  7th  March, 
never  saw  such  madness  of  joy  as 
gladdens  every  countenance.    On 
tne  great  square  people  began  to 
assemble  immediately  on  £e  ar- 
rival of  the  vesseL    Two  or  three 
merchants  had  received  the  printed 
postscript  to  the  Corunna  gazette, 
containing  the  official  notification. 
It  was  read  amidst  the  most  happy 
people  I  ever  saw.  Cheers — vival 
viva  I — resounded  from  every  one. 
Inever  saw  joy  of  the  heart  so  ap« 
parent  in  every  countenance.  The 
first  step  of  the  governor,  who  had 
received  no  official  conununica* 
tion  fh>m  Madrid,  was  to  publish 
the  extract  from  the  Corunna  pa» 
per  in  an   extraordinry   gazette, 
stating  that  the  acknowle^d  no 
other  rule  than  the  will  of  the  king, 
and  that  whenever  officially  com- 
municated, he  held  himself  bound 
to  fulffl  it,  and  to  obey  strictly  his 
majesty's  con^mands.*' 

A  colony  of  twelve  Chinese,  es- 
tablished in  Brazil  since  the  resi- 
dence there  of  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal, have  devoted  themselves  with 
so  much  success  to  the  cultivation 
of  tea,  that  there  are  now  8000 
trees  in  full  bearing,  and  the  plan- 
tation promises  to  become  more 
floorislrjig. 
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It  appears  by  accounts  from 
Caraccasy  tha^  upwards  of  100 
persons  were  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  being  concerned  in  the  plot  to 
destroy  Morilloy  and  that  among 
them  there  were  20  females.  The 
principal  Alcaide  had  been  shot, 
and  Zabeleta,  the  mistress  of  Mo- 
rillo,  who  was  to  have  adminis- 
tered the  poison,  it  was  supposed, 
would  suffer  a  similar  fate. 

Accounts  from  Hayti  to  the 
28th  of  May  confirm  the  previous 
reports  of  the  final  and  complete 
reduction  of  the  insurrection  under 
Gomar,  which  has  lasted,  with 
various  changes  of  fortune,  ever 
since  1807.  The  heads  of  16  of 
the  ringleaders  were  exhibited  on 
pikes,  m  a  public  part  of  the  town 
of  Jeremie* 

NBW  SOUTH  WALES. 

A  series  of  gazettes  from  Syd- 
ney, New  South  Wales,  to  the 
latter  end  of  February  have  been 

•  received.  The  Minerva,  with 
177  male  convicts  from  Ire- 
land ;  the  Recovery,  with  188 
from  England ;  the  Lord  Welling- 
ton, with  120female  convicts  and 
45  children ;  the  Eliza,  with  160 
'male  convicts  from  England ;  the 

Prince  Regent,  with  160,  and  the 
Castle  Forbes,  with  140  male 
convicts,  both  from  Ireland,  had 
all  arrived*  Of  this  large  number 
of  convicts,  it  is  stated  that  only 
"two  died  on  the  passage,  one  on 

•  board  the  Eliza,  and  one  on  board 
the  Minerva.  A  French  vessel, 
called  L'Uranie,  captain  Freyci- 
net,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
touched  at  Sydney  early  in  De- 
cember. At  one  of  ^e  balls 
given  by  the  officers  of  this  vessel, 
some  young  female  natives  from 
l^aramatta,  educated  at  the  schools 
established  at  Sydney^  partook  of 
the  habits  of  civilized  life^  and 

1820. 


were  admired  for  the  grace  and 
ease  of  their  movements.  The 
reputation  of  those  seminaries,  and 
a  desire  which  is  gradually  spread- 
ing among  the  rude  people  of  the 
Southern  Ocean  to  share  the  be- 
nefits of  instruction,  had  attracted 
to  Sydney  a  party  of  young  per- 
sons from  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
among  whom  was  the  son  of 
Shungee,  their  principal  chief; 
but  the  plan  of  the  schools  limiting 
them  to  the  natives  of  New  South 
Wales,  they  could  not  be  received, 
the  managers  fearing,  in  that  case, 
to  be  overwhelmed  with  claimants 
for  instruction.  The  annual  as- 
semblage of  the  native  tribes  took 
place  at  Paramatta  on  the  28th 
of  Dec.  but  was  less  numerously 
attended  than  usual,  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  weather  preventing 
them  from  proceeding  from  the 
interior.  About  250  persoiis  of 
both  sexes  were  present,  and  were 
regaled  by  the  governor  with  pro- 
visions and  liquor.  The  examin- 
ation  of  the  native  children  of  the 
institution  then  took  place,  and 
some  very  creditable  specimens  of 
their  progress  in  writing  and 
drawing  were  produced.  The 
improved  cultivation  of  the  hemp 
in  New  Zealand  has  before  been 
mentioned ;  some  trials  were 
made  in  January,  at  Sydney,  of 
its  relative  strengrh,  when  made 
inta  cordage,  compared  with  that 
manufactured  in  England  from 
the  produce  of  the  Baltic,  and  de- 
termined materially  in  favour  of 
the  hemp  of  New  Zealand,  which 
possessed  a  degree  of  strength 
superior  by  one-fourth.  The  Ad- 
miral Cockbum,  which  brought 
these-advices,  brings  home  an  en- 
tire cargo  of  the  produce  of  the 
colony.  The  Regalia,  freighted  in 
a  siixular  manner^  was  to  sail  in 
(  F  )  about 
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about  a  month.  Mr.  George 
Johnston,  son  of  the  lieutenant 
governor  of  the  colony,  died  on 
the  19th  of  February,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
The  colony  in  general  was  lu  a 
flourishing  state.  European  goods 
were  in  demand.  The  facilities 
Af  internal  communication  had 
been  increased,,  by  putting  the 
roads  from  Sydney  to  Paramatta 
and  Nassau,  before  impassable  in 
wet  seasons,  under  complete  re- 
pair. The  gazette  of  the  8ih  of 
January  contains  an  advertisement 
from  the  noted  Dr.  O'Halloran, 
who  has  opened  a  school  at  Syd- 
ney; 

The  Wakefield  Journal,  in  ap- 
propriate terms  of  condemnation, 
states,  that  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  between  two  brothers-in- 
law,  in  that  neighbourhood,  and 
some  litigation  m  the  Wakefield 
court  baron,  ten  of  the  sheep  be- 
longing to  one  of  them  were  seized 
-  by  the  occupant  of  a  field  into 
which  they  had  strayed,  and  tied 
fast,  till  they  all  perished  with 
hunger,  which  they  did  after  10 
days*  suffering ! 

A  dreadful  accident  happened 
to  Messrs.  Cam  part  andCo.'s  mills 
at  Iver.  The  foreman,  while  in 
the  act  of  putting  grease  to  a 
spindle,  had  his  clothes  caught, 
and  he  was  drawn  in  between  the 
two  wheels ;  when  the  force  of  his 
body  broke  the  iron  spindle,  four 
inches  in  substance,  into  three 
pieces,  and  he  fell  on  the  floor 
dreadfully  mangled.  He  linger- 
ed for  about  eight  hours  in  excru- 
ciating agony.  He  was  only  29 
-years  oF  age,  and  has  left  a  wife 
and  three  children  to  lament  bis 
unfortunate  end* 

An  enormous  snake  was  killed 
by  a  farmer,  in  a  hay  field;  in  the 


parish  of  Chudleagh,  said  to  be 
the  largest  ever  met  with  in  that 
part  of  the  country :  its  body  is 
described  to  be  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  arm,  and  it  measured  in 
length  upwards  of  four  feet. 

The  staves  of  radical  pikes  are 
now  selling  every  market-day  at 
Huddersfieldf  as  bandies  for  hay- 
rakes. 

The  Fortunate  Youth,  whose 
deceptive  career  excited  general 
curiosity  and  amusement  some 
time  ago,  is  returned  into  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  is  now  a  humble 
agricultural  assistant  to  his  father 
in  that  county. 

A  copper  mine  has  lately  been 
discovered  near  Kirkcudbright,  in 
Scotland ;  the  ore  is  of  a  superior 
quality,  and  the  vein  is  so  exten- 
sive, that,  although  the  excavation 
does  not  exceed  nine  feet  in  depth, 
about  50  tons  were  soon  raised. 

Through  the  channel  of  a  late 
Farmer's  Journal,  Mr.  Atwood, 
the  banker,  of  Birmingham,  in* 
forms  the  public,  that,  according 
to  the  parliamentary  papers,  the 
foreign  importations  of  com»  on 
the  average  of  the  last  six  years, 
have  amounted  to  only  one-six- 
tieth part  of  the  national  consump- 
tion, or  to  about  six  days  con* 
sumption  per  aimum.  Now,  the 
produce  of  English  agriculture  at 
the  war  prices,  or  even  those  of 
1818,  amounu  to  about  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  per  armum ;  thence  the 
whole  value  of  the  foreign  imports 
amounted  to  but  little  above  four 
millions  per  annum,  and  yet  there 
were  two  bad  harvests  within  the 
period.  On  these  grounds,  Mr. 
Atwood  concludes  that  the  peti- 
tioning agriculturists  have  msuie  a 
fundamental  error  of  judgement, 
in  the  supposition  that  the  impor- 
tation 
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tation  of  foreign  corn,  trifling  as 
the  quantity  has  been,  can  have 
occasioned  their  depression  and 
distress,  which  he  attributes  en- 
tirely to  the  inaproper,  manage- 
ment of  the  national  money-mar- 
ket, and  the  subduction  of  curren- 
cy by  the  bank. 

As  a  proof  of  the  deplorable 

.  state  of  the  farmers,  it  is  asserted 
that  in  a  parish  about  four  miles 

.from  Devizes,  when  the  receiver 
general  called  a  few  weeks  since 
for  the  taxes,  not  a  single  one  of 
the  pay-masters  could  pay  his  full 
quantum  ;  where,  for  the  twenty 
preceding  years,  it  would  have 
been  looked  upon  as  most  extra- 

.  ordinary  if  a  single  one  had  fail- 
ed. 

A  few  days  ago  was  discovered, 
in  a  creek  near  the  sea,  in  Mr. 

.  Birkett's  low  marsh,  Fosdyke,  by 
some  gentlemen,  an  extraordinary 
eel,  measuring  in  length  73  inches, 
and  weighing  36  pounds. — What 

.is  most  remarkable  is,  that  it  i^ 
not  exactly  of  tlie  species  of  the 
conger. 

Sir  Charles  Wolseley  has  been 
waited  upon  by  an  express  mes- 
senger from  the  lord  chancellor, 
to  serve  him  with,  a  supersedeas^^ 
an  instrument  by  which  he  is  era- 
sed from  the  list  of  the  magistra- 
cy. 

A  Canterbury  paper  says,  "a 
viper,  measuring  the  extraordina- 
ry length  of  three  feet  and  a  half, 
on  Tuesday  last  was  taken  alive 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  city;  and 
on  its  being  killed,  a  toad  of  an 

•extnaordinary  size  was  taken  from 
its  body  in  a  perfect  state." 
A.  new  market  is  about  to  be 

.ecected  atXiiverpoQi,  which,  when 

jQjaifbed,  .will  bs  the  compktest 
thing  of  the  .kind  in  England,  It 
i»  to  he  covered  all  over>  and  will 


be  in  length  500  feet,  and  in 
breadth  300  feet,  with  a  handsome 
elevation  in  front.  The  estimated 
expense  exceeds  30,000/. 

There  are  now  living  within 
-half  a  mile  of  Bromsgrove  in 
Worcestershire,  on  the  Worcester 
road^  four  children  bom  at  one 
birth,  all  girls ;  they  are  15  mondis 
old,  two  of  whom  can  walk  alone, 
and  the  o^her  two  nearly  so. — The 
father  is  a  poor  labouring  man, 
and  had  ihree  children  before. 

Accounts  have  been  received  at 
Hull,  by  the  Active,  arrived  at 
Peterhead,  of  the  bad  success  of 
the  fishery,  and  that  no  less  than 
42  ships  were  ascertained  to  be' 
clean  (empty).  The  Active  left 
the  other  ships  the  14'th  of  June. 
The  merchants  seem  to  have  had 
a  strong  presentiment  of  the  fate 
of  the  fishery ;  as  so  high  as  34-/. 
per  ton  has  been  given  for  oil  on 
arrival. 

3. — The  Scotch  state  trials 
commenced  at  Stirling  on  Thurs- 
day last ;  when  Hardie,  one  of 
the  Bbnymuir  radicals,  was  found 
guilty.  The  indictment  on  which 
he  was  tried  charged  him  with 
conspiring  to  levy  war  and  sub- 
vert the  constitution,  and  publish- 
ing and  posting  up  printed  ad- 
dresses to  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  to  incite  the 
soldiers  of  the  king  and  other  sub- 
jects to  rebellion.  It  appears  that 
the  court  has  strictly  forbidden 
any  publication .  of  the  proceed- 
ings till  all  the  trials  are  concludr 
pd.  .  The  prohibition^  like  that 
issued  on  xht  trial  of  the  Cato- 
street  conspirators  at  the  Old  Bai« 
ley,  is  not  confirmed  mprely  to 
those  now  in  progress  at  Stirling, 
but  efxtends  to  those  which  will 
follow  at  Glasgow,  Paisley^  I)um*> 
barton»and  Ayr. 

(F  2)  15.-^ 
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l^.'^-About  seven  this  morn- 
ing arrived  at  Dover,  from  Boo* 
logne,  the  chevalier  Vassali,  with 
two  respecuble  witnesses  in  favour 
of  the  queen.  We  understand 
the7  are  followed  by  several  noble- 
men, and  many  superior  military 
and  civil  officers  of  rank,  who 
come  to  give  testimony  on  the 
approaching  trial,  in  behalf  of 
■her  majesty.'^ 

The  treatment  of  the  Italians 
at  Dover  has  excited  a  kind  of 
horror  in  the  minds  of  foreigners 
on  the  continent;  so  much  sOf 
that  on  the  landing  of  some  of  the 
suite  of  the  French  ambassador, 
absolute  fear  took  such  possession 
of  them,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
they  could  be  persuaded  there 
was  not  anv  danger.  Tke  arri- 
vals from  the  continent  at  Dover 
arelftss  than  before,  while  those 
at  Harwich  have  considerably  in* 
creased  within  this  fortnight. 

22. — ^Letters  from  York  state, 
that  the  grand  jury  had  found 
the  bills  for  high  treason,  which 
had  been  presented  to  diem,  a* 
gainst  four  prisoners  charged  with 
me  insurrection  near  Huddersfield 
,on  the  nijght  of  the  Slst  of  March ; 
and  against  18  who  were  engaged 
in  the  march  to  Grange  Moor 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of 
ApriL 

Hotikukttre.'^  The  following 
ftre  the  dimensions  of  a  stalk  of 
rhubarb,  cut  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Peter  Robinson  of  Ellenborough, 
and  which,  for  luxuriance  and 
magnitude,  is  without  parallel: 
length  of  stalk,  1  foot  10  inches  $ 
circumference, 5^  inches;  breadth 
dfleaf,  S  feet  7  mches  ;  length  of 
do.2feet8|mche$. 

There  is  now  growing  in  the 

eiTikn  of  John  Forster,  esq.  of 
ewtown,  near  Carlisle,  a  cocum* 


Wuiyt 


ber  of  the,  following  very  large 
dimensions— 16f  inches  in  lengui, 
and  1 1  inches  in  circumfisrence. 

A  singular  fact  in  natural  his- 
tory is  at  present  to  be  witnessed 
at  Dunrobin  Castle.  A  terrier 
bitch,  belonging  to  the  marquis  o£ 
Sufford's  forester,  had  a  litter  of 
whelps  a  few  weeks  ago,  which 
were  taken  from  her  anddirowned. 
The  unfortunate  mother  was  quite 
disconsolate,  till  she  perceived  a 
brood  of  ducklings,  which  she  im« 
mediately  seized  and  carried  to 
her  lair,  where  she  retains  them, 
following  them  out  and  in  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  nursine 
them  after  her  own  fashion,  wit£ 
the  most  affectionate  anxiety* 
When  the  ducklings,  following 
their  natural  instinct,  go  into  the 
water,  their  foster-momer  exhibits 
the  utmost  alarm,  and,  as  soon  as 
they  return  to  land,  she  snatches 
them  up  in  her  mouth  and  nms 
home  with  them.  What  adds  to 
the  sin^^ularity  of  this  cnrcum- 
stance,  is,  that  the  same  animal^ 
when  last  year  deprived  of  a  litter 
of  puppies,  seized  two  cock* 
chicxens,  which  she  reared  with 
the  like  care  she  bestows  upon  her 
present  family.  When  the  young 
cocks  began  to  try  their  voices, 
their  foster-mother  tras  as  much 
ateoyed  as  she  now  seems  to  be 
by  the  swimming  of  the  docklm^ 
— »id  never  faikd  to  repress  tbeor 
attempt  at  crowing. 

To  pti^ent  the  bad  ^fleets  of 
drinking  cqld  water  when  the  body 
is  heated  t  ^efore  you  drhik,  poor 
a  small  qu^ntitv  q£  water  on  the 
palms  of  your  hands.  Gra^>ing 
the  glass  out  of  which  yoa  are  a* 
bout  to  drink,  about  ludf  a  mi- 
nute^ in  the  hand,  will  answer  the 
purpose  equally  welL 

Three  gentlemen  swam  from 
*  the 
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the  north  ^er  of  the  Regent's 
dockt  Liverpool,  and  landed  with- 
in a  hundred  yards  of  Birkenhead 
hotel,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
Mersey.  The  nrst  crossed  in  S5, 
the  second  in  S6rand  the  third  in 
37  minutes.  This  was  a  great 
exertion  of  physical  strengm,  as 
well  as  of  skill  in  swimming,  as  the 
distance  which  the  gentlemen 
swam  cannot  he  much  less  than  a 
mile. 

Abrewhouse  at  Holbeck,  near 
Leeds,  was  razed  to  the  ground 
last  week  by  the  explosion  of  fire 
damp  collected  in  a  well  over 
whicn  the  brewery  was  built.  It 
IS  thought  that  the  fire  had  com- 
municated br  some  means  to  the 
foul  air.  The  explosion  was  so 
yiolent  as  to  blow  a  poor  woman 
through  the  roof,  who  was  so 
much  nurt  that  her  life  is  despair- 
ed of* 

A  Chester  paper  asserts,  that  in 
the  yicinity  of  Bala,  Merioneth- 
shire, hailstones  fell  weighing  up- 
wards of  a  pound  !  At  ten  o'clock 
the  foHowing  day  they  were  lying 
of  the  size  of  large  eggs. 

The  south-eastern  part  of  the 
county  of  Mayo  has  been  Tisited, 
during  the  last  week,  by  one  of 
those  awful  visitations  which  oc- 
cur but  very  rarely  in  our  happy 
and  temperate  climate.  Of  its  de- 
vastating effects,  the  following 
description  and  appalling  particu- 
lars are  given  by  a  respectable  and 
intelligent  genueman  residing  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ballyhaunes  ; — A 
fihower  of  ice  stones,  accompanied 
by  a  tremendous  thunder  storm, 
fell  in  this^  district  on  the  29th  of 
June,  and  in  Its  course  has  caused 
universal  destruction.  Its  breadth 
did  not  exceed  half  a  mile,  within 
which  it  has  left  a  perfect  ruin-* 
the  potatoe  crop  cut  close  to  t^ 


earth— ^the  flax  bruised  as  in  a 
mill— -the  com  shattered  and  blast- 
ed, never  to  rise  a^n !  All  the 
windows  within  its  limits  are 
broken,  and  numerous  tame  and- 
wild  fowl  were  killed  by  it  Some 
of  these  stones  were  flat,  heavy, 
and  as  large  as  my  watch,  the 
greater  part  of  the  shape,  but  of  a 
larger  size  than  a  pigeon's  egg.  I 
have  seen  bog  turf  penetratra  by> 
them,  as  if  bullets  had  been  shot 
mto  it.  How  far  this  frightful 
phenomenon  may  have  run  its 
course,  I  cannot  as  yet  say,  possi* 
bly  into  the  western  sea.  A  poor 
lad,  who  was  bathing  at  the^  tune, 
unfortunatelv  disregarding  its  ter- 
rific approadi,  had  his  head  dread- 
fully cut  and  injured  ;  his  body 
partially  quite  black,  and  covered 
with  contusions. 

The  weather,  which  was  du* 
ring  the  greater  part  of  last 
month  and  the  beginning  of  this 
cold  and  rainy,  has  for  the  last  ten 
davs  assumed  a  change  favour^ 
able  to  the  prospects  of  the  farmer. 
Summer  has  at  length  come  2^ 
mong  us  in  real  earnest.  Since 
Friday  last  (the  23d  inst.)  not  a 
cloud  has  obscured  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  heat  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  has  seldom  been  surpassed  in 
the  scorchmg  regions  of  India,  and 
induces  most  folks,  who  are  un- 
shackled by  the  weighty  concerns 
of  life,  to  resort  to  the  coolest  part 
of  their  mansions. — Cbeiter  Guar^ 
dMn* 

We  have  not  yet  obtained  any 
intelligence  respecting  the  heat  of 
the  weather  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  but  if  the  present  tem- 
perature of  our  own  neighbour* 
hood  may  be  considered  as  a  ge- 
neral specimen,  the  present  sum- 
mer is  likely  to  exceed  in  heat 
those  of  the  two  preceding  years. 
(FS)  The 


(^^)              p  11  I  N  c  r  p  A  L  [juir. 

The  thermometer  has  for  several  employ  of  farmer  GedPge  Marlbo- 

days  averaged  80  in  the  shade,  rough.— i?fl/)&  Chronicle. 

and  130  in  the  air.     Two  men  One  of  the  mail  horses  between 

this  afternoon  at  Felton,  and  three  Wells  and  this  city,  on  Wednesday 

others  m  the  neighbourhood,  ow-  afternoon,  fell  and  expired  imroe- 

mg  to  the  intei.se  heat  of  the  wea-  diately  ;    the  coach,  being  after- 

ther,  and  over  exertions  in  the  hay  wards  obliged  to  proceed  to  Bath 

field,  fell  down  dead.— £rw/<>/  Ga-  with  only  three  horses,  was  half  an 

*'^^^-  hour  after  time.-^Bath  Herald. 

For  several  days  the  heat  has  A  poor  woman  working  in  a 
been  excessive  :  at  four  this  after-  hay  field  at  Waltham,  Berks,  ex- 
noon  the  thermometer  m  the  shade  hausted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
stood  at  86  ;  exposed  to  the  sun  it  dropped  down  speechless,  ou 
rose  to  120  in  15  minutes— ^r-  Tuesday  last,  was  carried  home 
cester  JournnL    •  in  convulsions,  and  died  the  next 

Monday  the  26th  inst.  at  noon,  morning.  The  thermometer  stood 

withm  a  mile  of  Maidstone,  the  at  94  in  the  sun,  at  a  short  distance 

thermometer,  m  the  open  air,  and  from  the  spot.— (?x/br^  JoumaL 

m  the  shade,  stood  at  89  degrees.  The  following  is  a  comparative 

'^Kentish  Gazette.  Statement  of  the  quantity  of  porter 

The   extraordinary   degree   of  brewed  by  the  first  eleven  houses, 

heat  which   prevailed  for  a  few    xo  July  5  : 

days  last  week,  has,"  we  are  sorry  1819.        1820. 

to    observe,   been   productive  of  BarreU.     Barreit, 

much  illness,  and  several  instances     Barclay 320,009  —  275.183 

of  sudden  death  have  occurred  in  SrZd::::;::  H^fuZ  l^^}^ 

this  county,  among  persons  em-     Rejd 183,711—  159,S88 

ployed  in  the  hay  harvest.     The     Combe 13S,007  —  12S.178 

hermometer  in  the  shade  was  as     Meux 111,138— 105,300 

hi^h  as  90,  and  in  situations  ex-    Calvert  99.5J85  —    93,8i8 

po\ed  to  the  sun's  power  it  rose  to  ^i^Tott""  V.V.V;.;    '/sflioZ    '5o;4n 

13d.  Tuesday  last  was  the  warm-    xaylor 53,106  —    50,039 

est  day  that  has  been  experienced  Cross  and  Campbell  26,023 —  80,975 
in  this  county  for  many  years,  but  By  the  above  it  will  be  observed 
on  the  following  evening  the  heat  that  the  quantity  brewed  by 
became  more  temperate,  and  has  Messrs.  Barclay,  Perkins,  and  Co. 
continued  so  since.  On  Thursday,  far  exceeds  (being  nearly  double) 
this  city  and  the  neighbourhood  that  of  most  other  houses,  and  is 
were  visited  by  a  very  heavy  equal  to  879  barrels,  or  586  hogs- 
thunder  storm  ;  but  we  have  not  heads  per  day  for  the  last  twelve 
heard  of  any  material  damage  be-  months ;  which  is  the  strongest 
ing  occasioned  by  lU^^Gloucester  possible  proof  of  the  decided  pre* 
Journal,  ference  given  in  general  to  their 

Monday  Jos.  Bees  died    in  a  porter,  the  sale  of  which,  we  un- 

fieldin  the  p.nish  of  Keynsham  ;  derstand,     is     daily     increasing 

and  Fi  iday  Thomas  Jones,  in  the  throughout  Scotland, 

parish  of  Backwell,  in  thisconnty  |  1.— In  the  court  of  exchequer, 

George  Jj.itt,  ai  Doynton,  Glou«  W.G.Lewis,  printer,  of  Coventry, 

sestcishiru  ;  and  a  woman  in  the  was  fined  J  00/.  for  selling  burnt 

pease 
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pease  as  a  tnbstitate  for  cofieei  con- 
trary to  the  41sc  Geo.  Ill* 
4, — A  coroner's  inquest  was  held 
on  the  body  of  Mr.  Robert  Hill,  a 
grocer  of  Hie;hgate>  which  was 
found  in  the  Serpentine  river  on 
Monday  morning.  There  were 
marks  of  violence  on  the  body, 
and  nothing  remained  of  the  pro- 
perty  which  was  on  the  person  of 
the  deceased  when  he  left  hom^* 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of— 
*f  Found  dead»  supposed  to  have 
been  robbed  and  miurdered.'* 

5.— This  morning  William  Pal- 
ingf  John  Robinsoui  and  William 
Hfenry  Stanford,  for  uttering 
forged  notes ;  Henry  Hawkins, 
for  a  burglary  under  aggravated 
circumstances;  William  Arnold 
(a  soldier  j,  for  extorting  money 
upon  the  nigh  way ;  and  W.  San- 
ders, for  horse-stealing,  forfeited 
their  lives  to  the  outraged  laws  of 
their  country,  at  the  usual  place 
of  execution  in  the  Old  Baile^^  in 
the  presence  of  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  spectators. 

6, — It  appears,  by  the  state- 
ment of  porter  brewed  by  the  ele- 
ven principal  houses,  to  this  day, 
that  the  Quantity  is  125,066  bar- 
rels less  tiian  the  preceding  year* 

11. — His  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  Cambridge  and  suite  ar- 
rived in  London  from  Hanover, 

Captain  Smith  rode  his  horse 
on  the  Essex  road,  eleven  miles 
in  29  minutes  46  seconds — time 
allowed  50  minutes — ^for  a  wager 
of  200  guineas — the  animal  16 
hands  high,  and  least  fatigued  of 
the  two. 

12. — About  three  p'clock  this 
morning,  afire  broke  out  in  the 
extensive  granary  belonging  to 
Mr.  Scrivener  at  Dockhead.  The 
fire,  which  is  said  to  have  origi- 


nated from  some  unslacked  lime 
which  was  unshipped  the  preceding 
day  on  the  ground  floor,  destroyed 
the  whole  of  the  premises,  with  all 
the  stock  in  trade. 

14.— A  princess  has  been  dis« 
covered  in  Mrs*  Olivia  Wilmot 
Serres,  who  claims  to  be  the  leei- 
ttmate  daughter  of  the  late  duice 
of  Cumberland.  She  this  day  pre- 
sented to  the  house  of  commons  a 
petition  for  an  inquiry  into  her 
claims. 

15.— The  total  amount  of  bank 
notes  and  bank  post  bills  in  circu- 
lation during  tliis  week  amounted 
to  26,210,300/.    In  the  preceding 
week  the  amount  was  22,S97»2iO/; 
so  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  chief  circulating  medium,  in 
one  week,  of  no  less  than  3,8 1 3,090/. 
24. — An  act  of  parliament  has 
received  the  royal  assent  for  the 
further  prevention  of  forging  and 
counterfeiting  bank  notes.    The 
preamble  of  the  act  furnishes  a 
general  description  of  the  note, 
which  is  about  to  be  issued  by  the 
bank  of  £ngland.     It  recites,  that 
"  As  well  for  the  prevention  there- 
of, as  to  facilitate  the  direction  of 
the  same,  the  governor  and  com« 
pany  of  the  bank  of  England  have, 
after  great  consideration,  labour, 
and  expense, formed  anew  plan  for 
printing  bank  notes,  in  which  the 
ground  work  of  each  bank  note  will 
be  black  or  coloured,  or  black  and 
coloured  line  work ;  and  the  words 
«  Bank  of  England"  will  be  placed 
at  the  top  oi  each  bank  note,  in 
white  letters  upon  a  black  sable  or 
dark  ground,  such  ground  con- 
taining   white    lines    intersecting 
each  other,    and   the    numerical 
amount  or  sum  of  each  bank  noi^ 
in  the  body  of  the  note  wilf  be 
printed  in  black  and  red  reeistei: 
(F  4)  'work. 
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worky  and  the  back  of  each  note 
will  distinctly  show  the  whole  cchn- 
tents  thereof  in  a  reversed  impres* 
sion." — The  exclusive  privilege  of 
using  this  plan  of  printing  notes 
IS  given  to  the  bank  of  England ; 
and  the  governor  and  company 
are  further  authorized  to  cause  the 
names  of  the  persons  intrusted  by 
the  company  to  sign  bank  notes  in 
their  behalf,  to  be  impressed  by 
machinery  upon  bank  notes,  in- 
stead of  having  them  subscribed 
in  the  hand- writing  of  such  per- 
sons respectively. 

Another  act  received  the  royal 
assent,  for  **  regulating  the  pay- 
ment  of  labourers'  wages/'  It 
enacts,  that  wa^es  shall  not  be 
paid  otherwise  than  in  money- 
imposes  a  penalty  of  20/.  on  offen- 
ders, if  the  conviction  be  affirmed. 
28. —  Her  majesty   the  queen 

,  has  sent  a  communication  to  the 
house  of  lords,  informing  their 
lordships  that  it  is  her  intention  to 
be  present  every  day  during  the 
investigation  which  is  to  take  place 
in  support  of  the  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  relating  to  her,  which 
has  been  introduced  into  the  house 

'  by  lord  Liverpool.  Her  majesty 
also  desires,  that  their  lordships 
will  order  a  seat  to  be  provided 
for  her  in  the  house  of  lords,  so 
situated  that  she  may  be  enabled 
to  hear  distinctly  all  the  evidence 
that  may  be  produced  in  the  course 
of  the  investigation. 

An  official  return  to  an  order 
of  the  house  of  commons  states 
the  total  amount  of  the  net  pro- 
duce of  the  revenue  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, for  the  year  ending  the  5th 
of  July,  1819,  eiclasive  of  proper- 
ty and  unappropriated  war  duties, 
at  49,361,220/.  and  for  the  year 

ending  the  5th  of  July,  1820,  at 


48,988,309/.  making  a  falling  off 
in  the  latter  year  of  422,971/.  The 
receipt  upon  property,  and  unap« 
propriated  war  duty,  in  the  for- 
mer year  was  289,257/.  in  the 
latter  year  44,604/.  Exclusive  of 
these  receipts,  the  total  net  amount 
would  be,  for  the  year  ending  the 
5ihofJuly  1819, 49,071,923/.  for 
1820,48,893,705/.;  leaving  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  latter  year  of  only 
178,218/. 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who 
built  the  royal  exchange,  was  the 
son  of  a  poor  woman,  who  left 
him  in  a  field  when  an  infant ;  but 
the  chirping  of  a  grasshopper  lead- 
ing a  boy  to  the  place  where  he 
lay,  hisjife  was  preserved. — From 
this  circumstance  the  future  mer- 
chant took  the  grasshopper  as  his 
crest ;  and  hence  the  cause  of  that 
insect  being  placed  over  the  royal 
exchange. 

Government  has  contracted  for 
horse  barracks  to  be  built  in  Mary- 
la.bonne  park.  The  contractors 
are  to  be  paid  by  an  annuity  of 
5,400/.  per  annum  for  thirty-one 
years;  being  the  rent  now  paid  for 
Portman-street  barracks. 

By  an  act  just  passed,  persons 
offering  a  fee  to  any  officer,  &c. 
of  the  custom-house,  are  liable  to 
500/.  penalty,  whether  the  fee  be 
taken  or  not. 

A  new  experiment  is  to  be 
made  of  conveying  letters  by  an 
extra  post,  at  the  rate  of  1 1  miles 
per  hour,  including  change  of 
horses ;  by  which  a  whole  day 
will  be  gained  to  all  cities  and 
towns  at  above  200  miles  from 
London.  Double  postage  only  is 
to  be  charged  for  this  extraordi- 
nary speed. 

Amount  of  duty  paid  by  the 
different  fire  insurance  companies 

of 
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of  London,  from  Chrittmas  ISIO  solution  of  theriddle  prove*  to  be^ 

to  lady  day  1820.  that  it  is,  **  to  have  her  will."  By 

Office.          Sum  intured.    Duty  paid,  the  aid  of  ^ood  music,  singing, 

itf             £      ».  i.  and  actm^,  it  has  had  a  lavoura- 

Stiik .89.969,914..  84,454  17    5  blc  reception. 

Pbomiz 14,1S9,59S.. 21,194    7    9 

Exffil.  \  8,«io^..i«,«5  10  s  AUGUST. 

Conniy.....  7,483,588,. 11,985   7   <  A  letter  from  Genoa  sutes,  that 

Impemt....  7,045,828..  10,568  14  10  Uie  truce  between  Tnscanf  and 

Globe 5,909,849..  8,863  17   8  Algiers  had  expired  On  5th  JuIt; 

S^^-:::::  Sv'w::  iZ  »  »  »f  £:f  »<^^'«!  ^  ^^^^ 

Hope..:....  9,953,011..  4,489  10   4  had  bem received  at  Genoa,  con- 

Hand  io\     -  oo,  «„     4 <m«  14   «  ▼'y™?  >nfon«»tion  that  the  Alge- 

„^  j...  8,993,817..  4,885  14   s  ^^  jqnadron  had  captured  two 

£i«5A-. I-JIHS"  I**!*  "    '  Tuscan  Tessels,  and  dm  appre- 

rCrr.  f^l"^::  t^  13  \l  h««ions  were  entertained  forthe 

Union 2,391,967..  8,587  19  o  Safety  of  their  boats  engaged  m 

London 1,631,747..  8,447  13   5  the  coral  fishery  on  the  coast  of 

^S^j...    435,15...    653    5    5  ^t^c^^^ri-lHis  sect  of 

90,984,348  186,476  10  4  reformers,  who  now  cover  Italy, 
and  excite  the  attention  of  its  go. 

10.— The  Haymarket  theatre  vemment^  was  founded  in  1812, 

opened  for  the  season  with  a  new  by  some  emissaries  of  the  late 

farce,  entitled.  Oil  and  Vinegar ;  queen  of  Naples,,  with  the  secret 

said  to  be  a  poduction  of  Mr»  intention  of  destroying    Murat's 

TheodoreHook^F— Itwas  notvery  eovemment.    Their  name  is  ta^ 

ill  received,  but  was  acted  only  ken  from  tibe  coal  (or  charcoal) 

two  nights.  trade.    The  sodety  is  called  La 

20.    A  new  piece  called  Wo«  Carbonanm;  znd Bamuhe{maxkst) 

man's   Will  —  A  Riddle !    was  is  the  name  given  to  their  meetings* 

produced  at  the  English  Opera  -«The  society  is  at  once  political 

house*    It  is  a  musical  drama  in  and  relieious ;  their  principles  are 

three  acts ;  the  story  taken  from  founded  on  the  purest  maxims  of 

Chancer ;  being  founded  on  the  the  gospel ;  the  members  promise 

adventures  of   a  certain  knight  obeonence  to  the  law,  and  respect 

condemned  to  die  for  some  crime ;  to  those  who  worthily  administer 

but  saved,  on  the  hard  condition  justice  ;  they  vow  eternal  hatred 

of  discovering  withm   a    given  to  tyranny  ;  and  this  hatred  is  the 

period,  that  which  is  **  wooaan's  greater,  because  they  consider  our 

constant  will.'*    This  secret  is  re^  Saviour  as  the  most  deplorable 

vealed  to  him  by  an  old  beldame,  and  the  most  illustrious  victim  of 

who,  however,  daicbs  his  hand  as  despotism. — »llie   Carbonari   are 

her  reward ;  which  the  luckleH  distinguished  by    their    decrees* 

knight,  bound  by  his  honour,  is  The  oDJect  of  the  institution  is,  to 

about  to  bestow ;  when  she  is  sud-  purge  tne  Apbemnes  of  the  rapactoui 

denly  transformed  into  a  youn^  wohes  which    infest   them;    the 

and  beautiful  woman,  the  identic  wolves  signify  the  oppressors  of 

cal  object  of  his  a£Eections.    The  the  people ;  and  all  the  agents  of 
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the  government  who  are  guilty  of 
arbitrary  acts. — ^The  spirit  of  liber- 
ty and  of  evangelical  equality  is 
observed  in  the  sittings  of  the  Bar^ 
rache  $  the  purest  morality  is  in- 
culcated in  them ;  and  it  v^ould 
be  easy  to  name  judges,  inten- 
dantSy  coiftmissaries,  or  syndics, 
who,  only  since  their  initiation, 
have  given  examples  of  justice, 
courage,  and  beneficence ;  Abruz- 
zo  and  Calabria  have  been  wit- 
nesses of  the  most  astonishing  con- 
versions ;  the  banditti  who  infested 
the  mountains  have  quitted  the 
musket  for  the  spade,  so  greatly 
had  th'ey  been  edified  by  the  sa* 
cred  word  !— The  Carbonari  have 
been  alternately  courted  by  the 
French,  by  Murat,  and  by  Fer- 
dinand, as  their  pilrpose  served; 
many  enlightened  men  have  joined 
them,  and  there'  are  now  above 
300,000  in  the  kingdoms  of  Na- 
pies  and  Sicily.  They  have  ra- 
pidly spread  over  all  Italy ;  and 
some  are  to  be  found  in  France^ 
Spain,  and  Germany. 

Parity  August  20. 
For 'some  time  past  government 
has  Jbeen  in  possession  of  informa- 
tion that  machinations  were  em- 
ployed to  seduce  the  troops  to  re- 
volt. They  were  satisfied  that 
the  good  spirit  which  animates  the 
French  soldiers  would  baffle  the 
projects  formed  by  certain  men  al- 
ways ready  to  sacrifice  their  own 
honour  and  the  repose  of  their 
country  to  their  pride  and  cupi- 
dity. The  government  watched 
all  their  proceedings.  These  mad- 
men believed  that  they  were  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  overturn  the 
throne,  and  the  protecting  insti- 
tutions that  France  owes  to  her 
king.  A  certain  number  of  offi- 
cers and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers of  (lie  corps  in  the  garrison 


at  Paris  had  been  seduced.  There 
were  some  even.of  the  royal  guard 
who  suffered  themselves  to  be 
drawn  into  the  plot. 

Yesterday  evening  these  officers 
agreed  among  themselves  to  meet 
at  the  barracks,  to  assemble  the 
soldiers,  to  march  against  the  pa- 
lace of  our  kings,  and  to  proclaim 
as  sovereign  some  member  of  the 
Bonapartean  family ;  hut  many 
whom  they  had' attempted  to  se- 
duce by  their  perfidious^  proposals 
did  not  hesitate  to  repair  imme- 
diately to  their  chiefs,  and  disco- 
ver the  plot  which  was  about  to 
explode.  Government  could  de- 
lay no  longer*  Those  who  had 
taken  part  in  this  criminal  con- 
spiracy were  arrested  by  the  gens 
d'armerie. 

It  appears  that  one  part  of  the 
plan  of  the  conspirators  was  to 
seize  on  the  castle  of  Vincennes. 
A  fire,  that  was  soon  extinguished, 
•broke  out  there  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  this  was  intended  to 
create  disorder  and  favour  an  a&> 
tack. 

France  has  a  right  to  expect 
that  such  an  attempt  will  be  pu- 
nished in  a  manner  that  shall  in- 
timidate all  those  who,  forgetting' 
their  duty  and  their  oaths,  would 
turn  against  social  order  those 
arms  wnich  have  been  confided  to 
them  for  its  defence.  Nothing 
ought  to  be  neglected  that  may 
secure  the  authors  and  accomplices 
of  a  conspiracy,  which,  directed 
against  the  throne  and  the  char- 
ter, attacked  at  the  &2^ne  time 
every  member  of  the  state  in  his 
dearest  sentiments  and  best  rights. 
The  most  elevated  tribunal,  that 
which  the  chsu-ter,  with  a  salutary 
foresight,  has" charged  to  repress 
attempts  against  the  safety  of  the 
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State,  win  no  doubt  be  called  upon 
to  sit  in  judgement  on  the  greatest 
crjime  tnat  the  law  can  nave  to 
punish. 

iSheltered  from  all  influencci 
above  all  sinister  suggestions^  that 
august  tribunal,  better  than  any 
other,  will  recognise  innocence, 
and  dismiss  ill-founded  suspicions, 
while  it  detects  the  guilty,  who- 
(Bver  they  may  be.* 

The  city  of  Paris  enjoys  the 
most  perfect  tranquillity. — ^The 
citizens  have  learnt,  in  the  same 
moment,  the  existence  of  the  plot 
and  the  arrest  of  its  authors. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Apprehensions  as  to  the  dark- 
ness which  may  be  occasioned  by 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  7th 
of  next  month,  have  determined 
several  of  the  ecclesiastical  coun- 
sellors of  Switzerland  to  move 
that  the  annual  solemnity  of 
prayers  may  be  transferred  from 
that  day  to  the  8th.  The  depu- 
ties of  the  protestant  religion  at 
the  diet  have  agreed  to  this  pro- 
posal, and  the  8th  is  fixed  for  the 
day  of  prayers. 

DENMARK. 

TheDanish  house  of  Meyer  and 
Freyer  has  failed  for  200,000/. 
sterling,  and  drawn  down  with  it 
many  firms  at  Hamburgh.  The 
house  of  Defric  and  co.  of  Ma- 
dras, failed  in  March  last.  Such 
was  the  confidence  reposed  in  the 
house  by  the  native  population, 
that  it  had  become  the  general 
medium  of  depositing  property,  in 
a  manner  something  resembling 
that  of  a  savings  bank.  The  po- 
pular  indignation,  on  hearing  of 
the  failure,  was  so  great,  that  the 
resident  partners  were  compelled 
to  fly  for  their  lives. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Russian  government  has 


addressed  an  oflScial  note  to  the 
Spanish  ministers  resident  at  St. 
Petersburg,  in  which  the  emperor 
of  Russia  strongly  condemns  every 
constitution  imposed  on  a  sovei 
reign  by  force.  Another  state 
paper,  from  the  same  quarter,  has 
since  made  its  appearance  in  the 
shape  of  a  memorial,  addressed 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  all  the  mi- 
nisters of  Russia  at  foreign  courts, 
declaratory  of  corresponding  sen- 
timents on  the  same  subject ;  and 
displaying  an  anxious  solicitude, 
on  the  part  of  Alexander  to  in- 
duce the  other  great  powers  of  Eu* 
rope  to  participate  in  his  f  elings, 
and  to  stimulate  them  to  an  in- 
terference in  the  domestic  con- 
cerns of  the  Spanish  people.  The 
emperor,  in  dwelling  on  the  mis- 
chiefs produced  by  the  French 
revolution,  remarks,  that,  "  as  if 
the  alarms  which  were  excited  by 
the  state  of  Franee  in  1818,  and 
which  it.  still  excites,  were  not 
sufficient — as  if  governments  and 
nations  entertained  but  slight 
doubts  with  respect  to  its  future  ^ 
condition — ^it  was  necessary  that 
the  genius  of  evil  should  select  a 
new  theatre ;  and  that  Spain,  in 
her  turn,  should  be  offered  up  as 
a  fearful  sacrifice.  Revolution, 
therefore,  has  changed  its  ground  ; 
but  the  duties  of  monarchs  can-^ 
not  have  changed  their  nature, 
and  the  power  of  the  insurrection 
is  neither  less  formidable,  nor  less 
dangerous,  than  it  would  have 
been  in  France." — The  Russian 
state  paper  seems  to  require  from 
the  cortes  of  Spain,  as  a  test  of 
their  principles,  that  they  should 
either  strongly  reprobate  or  'dis- 
band the  army,  for  the  part  which 
it  bore  in  the  reestablish ment  of 
the  constitution.  What  eftect  this 
dictatorial  laaguage  may  have  on 
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the  Spanish  goverameoty  and  whe- 
ther or  not  the  other  courts  of 
Europe  will  sanction  the  views  of 
this  memorial^  remain  for  time  to 
determine. 

^  The  number  of  Jesuits  in  Rus« 
sia»  when  the  decree  for  their  ba- 
nishment was  issued,  amounted  .to 
800  at  least.  It  is  said  thatsome 
are  gone  to  Oiina. 

ASIA. 

Accounts  have  been  receivedy 
of  a  very  unpleasant  kind»  of  the 
issue  of  the  expedition  under  sir 
William  Carr  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Report  says,  that  the  pi- 
rates,  who  in  the  first  place  aban- 
doned the  fort,  which  some  time 
ago  the  public  were  informed  had 
been  quietly  taken  possession  of 
by  the  troops  under  sir  William's 
command,  returned  and  made  a 
formidable  attack  on  the  fort,  in 
which  the  47th  and  64th  regiments 
fu£Fered  severely. 

AFRICA. 

The  crew  of  a  Spanish  slave 
ship  is  said  to  have  poisoned  396 
slaves  on  board,  in  order  to  pre* 
vent  their  being  captured  by  the 
English. 

The  John  transport  has  arrived 
at  Portsmouth  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  John  took  out 
600  settlers  for  Algoa  Bay,  prio^ 
cipally  from  Lancashire.  The 
passengers  were  severely  attacked 
with  the  measles  on  the  voyage 
out ;  but  from  the  great  attention 
paid  them,  they  soon  recovered 
from  its  effects. 

AMBJLICA,  &C. 

New  York  papers  to  the  29tfa 
nit.  contain  no  political  intelli* 
gence  of  any  interest ;  but  they 
give  us  the  details  of  two  dreadful 
fires  that  had  taken  place,  one  at 
New  York,  on  the  *22d,  and  the 
other  at  Troy»  on  the  20th>  the 


capital  of  Rensselaer  oounty^ 
about  six  miles  above  Albany. 
The  latter  was  the  more  calami- 
tous. The  number  of  buildingt 
destroyed  was  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven. 

A  law  has  been  enacted  in  the 
state  of  Louisiana,  declaring  that 
no  debtor  shall  be  detained  at  the 
suit  of  a  creditor,  unless  the  latter 
pay  him  three  dollars  and  a  half 
per  week  for  his  support.  In  case 
the  creditor  neglect  to  do  so,  the 
gaoler  is  empowered  to  set  the 
debtor  at  liberty* 

Among  the  laws  passed  in  Mas- 
sachussetts,  is  one,  by  which  no 
persons  in  health,  and  having  the 
use  of  their  limbs,  from  the  age 
of  1 2  to  65,  shall  be  maintained  as 
poor  by  the  state. 

The  kingdom  of  Hayti  is  said 
to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection  s 
there  is  an  implacable  hostility  be- 
tween Christophe  and  Boyer, 
which  sir  Home  Popham  in  vain 
attempted  latelv  to  reconcile. 
Boyer  is  said  to  have  an  army  of 
25,000  men  marching  against 
Christophe. 

The  president  of  Hayti  has  dis- 
patched a  communication  to  the 
societies  in  America  for  the  pro- 
motion of  colonizmg  Africa,  stat* 
ing,  that  in  place  of  sending  them 
to  such  a  distant  and  inhospitable 
climate,  his  territories  are  open  to 
the  emigration  of  the  Uacks  from 
the  United  States. 

Accounts  from  Jamaica  to  the 
10th  of  June  bring  information, 
that  an  expedition  of  1,000  nma 
under  the  command  of  the  patriot 
colonel  Montilla  succeecied  in 
setting  possesion  of  Rio  de  la 
Hache  on  the  12th  of  March. 
The^  then  took  the  road  towards 
the  interior ;  but  a  body  of  royal- 
ists having  advanced  fn>m  Santa 
Marthaj 
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Martha^  Mdndlla  retmned  to  La 
Hache,  ^p^here  tbe  Irish  soldiers 
mutinied*  demanding  their  arrears 
of  pay;  findmg  their  appeal  frait- 
lessy  disorder  and  plunder  com* 
mencedy  and  eventually  they  were 
put  on  board  some  merchantmen^ 
and  conveyed  to  Jamaica*  where 
they  arrived  in  a  surving  state. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Spain  which  has  so  long  been  the 
seat  of  war  fly  to  the  woods  and 
mountains,  being  completely  worn 
down  with  so  protracted  a  contest* 
Fifty  years  will  not  restore  these 
provinces  to  the  sute  in  which  they 
were  at  die  commencement  of  the 
present  century. 

The  fortress  of  Santa,  in  the  is- 
land  o£  Santa  Maura,  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake. 

Lord  Cochrane  has  had  20,000 
acres  of  land  given  him  by  the 
government  of  Chili:  his  lordship 
appears  going  on  with  success  in 
his  operations  on  the  coast  of  that 
country. 

26. — ^A  distresang  affiur  has  oc- 
curred at  Greenock*  A  dispute 
took  place  in  a  low  public«house, 
between  seven  soldiers  of  the  ISth 
regiment  and  some  sailors ;  when 
they  came  to  blows,  and  die  sol- 
diers were  worsted.  Maddened 
by  drink,  and  the  beating  they  had 
received,  the  soldiers  ran  immedi- 
ately to  their  quarters,  whither 
^ey  were  followed  by  the  crowd, 
and,  loading  their  pieces,  eom- 
menced  firing  from  me  windows. 
The  interference  of  the  ^ice  hav- 
ing been  in  the  mean  time  called 
for,  a  party  of  them  came  up  to 
the  soldiers*  quarters,  when  two 
of  the  police-men  were  killed  by 
die  soldien,  and  a  sailor  so  severe- 
ly wounded  that  he  has  since  died. 
The  soldiers  were  handed  «ver  to 
4be  civil  power. 


The  house  of  D.  R.  Poulter, 
esq.,  Cheyney  Hall,  Bucks,  was 
consumed  by  fire  early  in  the 
morning*  It  originated  in  the 
laundry,  where  a  fire  was  made 
over-night,  preparatory  to  wash« 
ing.  There  were  two  servants 
only  in  the  house  (the  owner  being 
in  London),  and  one  of  them  was 
much  burnt  in  escaping.  The 
flames  were  so  rapid,  that  in  less 
than  an  hour  the  whole  was  a  heap 
of  ruins*  A  range  of  coach-houses, 
stabling,  Sec.  caught  fire  and  were 
consumed,  with  two  small  tene- 
ments, before  any  assistance  could 
be  had.  Two  horses  locked  in 
the  stables  were  burnt*  The  da^ 
mage  done  altogether  is  to  a  very 
great  amount. 

Thomas  Hungerford  and  Ro- 
bert Travers,  esqrs*  young  gentle- 
men of  the  neighbourhoodof  Cork, 
quarrelled  and  fought  a  duel; 
when  the  ball  enteredthe  fordiead 
of  the  latter,  and  he  instandy  ez« 
plred. 

^  The  town  of  Maidstone  was  vi- 
sited by  a  thunder  storm,  accom- 
panied with  hail  stones  of  immense 
size;  and  a  more  tempestuous 
storm  had  not  been  remembered 
by  the  oldest  inhabitant.  The 
hailstones  came  down  in  such  pro- 
fusion, that  the  noise  proceediag 
from  them  strengthened  the  idea 
that  the  place  was  on  fire,  as  it  ap- 
peared like  the  cracking  of  bum* 
mg  timber.  The  storm  did  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  vegetation 
in  general,  and  the  house  of  Mr. 
Hmkes  had  all  the  windows  bro- 
ken; trees  were  torn  up^  and 
great  injury  was  done*  A  diild 
was  struck  by  the  lighming,  and 
was  seriously  hurt  by  it ;  and  at 
North  Cray  and  other  places  the 
hailstones  were  of  considerable 
depth|4iid  as  lar|;e  as  jnarbles* 
Extract 
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Extract  of  a  letter  from  Sud- 
.  bury,  in  Suffolk,  Aug.  1  : — "You 
had  not  so  terrific  a  tempest  in 
London  as  we  had  here  and  in  the 
neighbourhood.    We  were  at  He- 
'  dingham  yesterday :  it  is  really 
quite  distressing  to  witness   the 
devastation    there.      The    injury 
.  done  in  the  two  parishes  to  the 
crops, .  &c.  could  not  be  repaired 
by  many  thousand  pounds.     The 
hops  are  stripped  off  the  poles  as 
.  if  they  had  been  cut  off  with  scis- 
sars.     The  hail  was  larger  than 
was  ever   known.     A  friend   of 
mine  picked  up  a  solid  piece  of  ice 
.  eighteen  inches  long  and  six  broad, 
yesterday  morning ;  it  had  made 
a  deep  hole  in  the  ground.    The 
haiKstones  were  lying  several  feet 
deep  in  places  where  they  had 
.  drifted  yesterday,  and  the  thermo- 
.  meter  at  84.     One  gentleman  at 
Belchamp,  holding  a  large  farm, 
had  his  crops  entirely  destroyed.'' 
The  storm  on  Sunday  evening 
extended  to  the  Sussex  coast :  at 
Worthing  it  raged  with  uncommon 
violence,  and  exceeded   any  re- 
membered by  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant.     The  flashes  of  lightning 
were  very  quick  and  vivid,  and 
the  rolling  of  the  thunder  awfully 
erand  and    sublime;    while  the 
hail  and  rain  descending  in  torrents 
completely    deluged    the   wjiole 
.  town*    The  hail  stones  were  par- 
.ticularly  large,  and  fell  with  such 
.  force  and  velocity,  as. to  demolish 
the  windows  in  many  of  the  houses ; 
.upwards  of  200/.  worph  of  glass 
.  having  been  destroyed.    So  great 
was  the  devastaticm  among  the 
feathered. tribe,  that  in  the  morn- 
ing 2000  sparrows  were  picked  up 
dead  in  the  streets.  ^ 

At  Warwick  assizes,  the  trial 
of  major  Cartwright,  Wooler, 
Edmonds,  Lewis,  and  Maddocl;js» 


on  the  charge  of  exciting  disaffec- 
tion against  the  government,  and 
of  seditidusly  conspiring  to  elect 
sir  Charles  Wolseley  to  be  the  le- 
gislatorial attorney  and  represen- 
tative of  the  inhabitants  of  Bir- 
mingham to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, came  on.  The  prosec ution 
was  conducted  by  Mr.  serjeant 
Vaughan ;  Mr.  Denman  defended 
Edmunds  and  Maddocks,  and 
Mr.  Hill  appeared  for  major 
Cartwright ;  Wooler  and  Lewis 
employed  no  counsel. — The  chief 
evidence  to  prove  a  concert  and 
conspiracy  between'  the  parties, 
James  Boyce,  a  brass  founder,  in 
Birmingham,  residing  in  Cannon- 
street,  deposed  to  major  Cart- 
wright lodging  there,  the  other 
defendants  calling  upon  him,  de- 
positing the  flags  there,  apparent- 
ly concurring  in  one  object,  and 
subsequentlydepar  ting  from  tbence 
in  a  landau,  to  hold  the  meeting. 
Several  other  witnesses  gave  ac- 
counts of  what  passed  at  the  meet- 
ing, and  the  words  spoken  by  de- 
fendants.— Mr.  Denman  and  Mr. 
Hill  then  spoke  with  great  ability 
in  behalf  of  their  clients,  which 
closed  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. Mr.  Wooler  addressed  the 
court,  in  a  speech  which  occupied 
three  hours  and  a  quarter ;  after 
which  a  written  defence  of  major 
Cartwrighc's  was  put  in  and  read, 

.which  consumed  four  hours.— 
Mr.  Serjeant  Vaughan  having  re- 
plied, the  chief  baron  Richards 
summed  up  the  evidence.  The 
learned  jud^e,  in  the  course  of 
his  observations,  remarked,  that 
although  it  would  be  much  -more 
gratifying  to  him  to  find  that,  an3r 

.  man  was  innocent  than  guilty,  yet 

.  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  on  thi&  oc- 
casion to  state,  that  he  had,  from 

the  statements  of  the  defend^uits 
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themselves,  received  an  impression 
that  they  were  fully  guilty  of  the 
charges  which  the  indictment-  set 
forth  against  them.  —  The  jury 
then  retired,  and  after  consulting 
together  for  eighteen  minutes,  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  Guilty  against 
«11  the  defendants. — Six  other  per- 
sons were  tried  for  political  of- 
fences at  these  assizes  on  Satur- 
day, and  all  found  guilty. 

Aug.  4. — The  special  commis- 
sion at  Stirling  closed ;  when  22 
prisoners  were  ordered  to  be  ex- 
ecuted on  Friday,  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember. Twenty  were  recom- 
mended to  mercy  :  it  is  probable 
that  the  royal  mercy  will  be  ex- 
tended to  them,  and  that  two  only, 
Hardie  and  Baird,  will  suffer. 

5. — ^A  ferry-boat  from  Anglesea 
to  Bangor,  containing  22  persons, 
chiefly  females,  with  their  com- 
modities for  Carnarvon  market, 
upset  a  little  above  the  latter  town, 
and  all  perished,  save  one  man,  who 
escaped  by  clinging  to  the  boat. 

At  the  Lincoln  assizes,  Mr. 
baron  G  arrow  took  occasion  to 
deprecate  the  practice  of  bringing 
constables  as  witnesses,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  stolen 
property  which  had  been  delivered 
into  their  custody ;  it  was  quite 
an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  the 
property  might  not  be  retained  by 
the  person  ^om  whom  it  was  sto- 
len, and  who  might  produce  it  in 
evidence  at  the  triaL  Human  in- 
genuity, his  lordship  observed, 
could  suggest  no  reasons  for  such 
^  a  practice,  except  those  of  increas- 
ing the  charge  of  the  prosecution, 
and  thereby  adding  to  the  ex- 
{>enses  of  the  county ;  of  unneces- 
sarily occupying  the  time  of  the 
grand  jury  and  of  tlie  court ;  and 
of  running  a  risk  of  bsing  the  iden- 
tity of  the  property. 


Sarah  Pdlgrean,  aged  S7i  was 
condemned  at , Cornwall  assizes, 
and  since  executed,  for  poisoning 
her  husband  with  arsenic :  she 
had  been  heard  to  threaten  "  to 
poison  the  villain,  and  marry 
again." 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that,  upon 
the  completion  of  the  new  line  of 
road  from  Glasgow  to  Carlisle,  in 
which  there  is  a  saving  of  nine  or 
ten  miles,  the  distance  from  Car- 
lisle to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
will  be  equal,  namely  94  miles. 
The  distance  from  Carli&le  to  Li- 
verpool and  Manchester  is  also 
equal,  viz.  120  miles ;  thus  mak- 
ing from  Liverpool  to  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh,  214  miles  each : 
—from  Manchester  to  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh  likewise  214-  miles 
each.  It  may  be  considered,  that 
the  road  between  these  four  prin- 
cipal towns,  in  point  of  distance, 
is  complete,  as  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive, from  the  excellence  of  the 
present  lines,  any  further  improve- 
ment. 

As  a  check  to  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  disorganization  and  death 
generally  consequent  on  taking 
acrid  poison,  as  corrosive  subli- 
mate, verdigris,  or  any  salt  of 
copper,  a  knowledge  of  tlie  fact, 
that  the  raw  white  of  eggs,  swal- 
lowed very  frequently,  and  with- 
out limitation  as  to  quantity,  is  the 
most  appropriate  remedy,  till  the 
arrival  of  medical  assistance,  can- 
.  not  be  unimportant,  nor  too  gene- 
rally diffused. 

The  Turkish  frigate  which  sail- 
.ed  from  Gillingham  on  Monday 
(the  7th  inst.)  left  one  of  her 
sailors  on  the  marsh  at  a  consider- 
al^e  distance  below  Hoo,  confined 
to  a  stake  driven  into  the  ground, 
with  his  arms  and  legs  chained  in 
such  a  way  that  it  was  impossible 

for 
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for  him  to  extricate  himself,  and 
the  flowing  of  the  next  tide  would 
have  drowned  him.  Fortunately 
this  poor  creature  was  found  by  a 
lad  belonging  to  the  dock.yardy 
who  went  on  the  marsh  to  slioot 
curlews :  the  man  made  signals  of 
distress  to  him,  and  the  lad  with 
the  aid  of  others  preserved  his  life. 
It  is  said  the  man  had  been  guilty 
of  theft*  for  which  his  country- 
men had  put  him  in  this  situa- 
tion in  order  that  he  might  perish. 
The  same  man,  it  appears,  had 
been  observed  on  Sunday  morning 
by  J.  Clark,  a  caulker,  of  Chat- 
ham dock-yard,  in  walking  over 
Hoo  Salts,  sitting  on  the  mud. 
The  unfortunate  man  perceiving 
Mr.  Clark,beckoned  with  his  hands, 
as  well  as  his  miserable  situation 
would  allow.  On  approaching 
him,  he  found  the  poor  fellow's 
legs  chained,  his  hands  bound, 
and  his  body  lashed  to  a  stake,  in 
such  a  situation  that  the  tide  might 
flow  over  him.  Mr.  Clark  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  him  from  the 
cords,  and  drageing  him  to  the 
marsh,  beyond  me  reach  of  the 
tide  ;  but  being  alone,  and  in  sight 
of  the  Turkish  ship,  he  was  fear- 
ful of  meddling  fariher.^^Kcnthi 
Gazette. 

In  the  consistory  court  of  Lon- 
don, arguments  in  the  case  Gil- 
bert>  versus  Buzzard  and  Boyer, 
were  heard  before  sir  William 
Scott,  on  the  right  of  inter- 
ring in  church-yards  in  iron  cof- 
fins— a  question,  which,  from  its 
novelty,  has  excited  considerable 
interest.  A  responsive  allegation 
had  been  given  m  on  behalf  of  the 
churchwardens  (the  defendants) 
which  now  stood  for  admission, 
and  upon  which  it  was  mutually 
agreed  the  eeneral  question  should 
be  decideo.    The  circumstances 


of  the  case  as  detailed  in  the  pro- 
ceedings are  shortly  these.  In  die 
month  of  March,  1819,  applica- 
tion was  made  at  the  burial-ground 
of  St.  Andrew,  Holbom,  in  Gray's 
Inn  lane,  by  Bridgman,  the  pa- 
tentee, to  bury  the  corpse  of  Mary, 
wife  of  John  Gilbert,  in  an  iron 
coffin ;  and  on  the  sexton  refusing 
to  receive  it,  a  forcible  entry  was 
effected  by  the  undertakers  and 
others.  After  much  altercation, 
interment  being  still  refused,  they 
carried  o£Fthe  corpse,  and  deposited 
it  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Andrew, 
Holbom,  and  by  their  conduct  col- 
lected a  great  mob,  and  excited 
disturbance:  the  churchwardens 
of  course  could  not  permit  it  to 
remain,  and  ordered  it  to  be  taken 
to  the  bone-hoDse ;  and  the  inter- 
ment being  still  withheld,  the  pre- 
sent proceedings  were  commenced 
against  the  churchwardens.  Dr. 
Arnold,  for  the  promoter,  observ- 
ed, that  the  present  was  a  question 
whether  parties  had  a  right  to  en- 
force the  interring  corpses  in  iron 
coffins,  or  parishes  to  refuse  dieir 
admission,  and  contended,  that 
the  choice  of  the  material  of  which 
coffins  were  to  be  made,  rested 
with  the  executors,  and  was  a 
matter  quite  discretionary.  It 
was  known  by  the  remains  that 
were  occasionally  discovered,  that 
Our  ancestors  were  buried  in  stone. 
It  was  now  frequent  to  be  buried 
in  lead ;  and  at  all  events,  thac 
wood  was  chosen  which  was  the 
least  perishable.  In  the  present 
instance,  iron  had  been  selected, 
in  order  that  the  body  might  be 
secure  from  removal,  and  he  con- 
tended that  parties  were  fully  jus- 
tified in  finding  some  means  of  pre- 
venting that  violation  of  sepulture 
which  must  at  all  times  be  so  re- 
volting to  our  natural  fedings ; 
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die  obj^tioh  rested  apon  the  spe- 
culation of  the  interment  of  an- 
other bodf«  in  the  place  of  the  for. 
mer.  Now  the  church-yard  be- 
longed  to  the  parishioners,  and 
every  parishioner  had  a  general 
'  right  of  interment  therein  j  but 
when  the  interment  took  place, 
that  general  right  became  a  pa?- 
ticalaf  right,  and  surely  was  not 
temporary ;  the  inviolability  of  se- 
pulture was  one  of  the  most  ac- 
knowledged of  rights ;  it  was  call- 
ed our  last  home. 

Drs.  Jenner  and  Phillimore  fol- 
lowed on  the  sam^  side,  and  oh. 
served;  that  the  question  appeared' 
to  them  to  be,  whether  there  was 
any  law  to  prescribe  the  material 
of  which  coffins  were  to  be  made, 
and  contended,  that  iron  coffins  of 
this  description  would  not  last 
longer  than  those  now  in  use ;  and 
that  if  there  were  no  law  on  the 
subject,  the  determination  of  the 
question  must  be  left  to  the  legis- 
lature, and  therefore  prayed  the 
court  to  reject  the  allowance. 

Drs.  Swabey,  Lushington,  and 
Doven,  were  heard  at  great  length 
on  behalf  of  the  pari£,  and  con- 
tended that  this  mode  of  burial 
would  be  attended  with  the  great- 
est inconvenience,  particularly  in 
populous  parishes,  from  the  im« 
perishable  nature  of  the  material, 
^nd  if  admitted,  what  means 
wocdd  there  be  of  preventing  these 
coffins  being  made  of  any  thick- 
ness or  dimensions  ?  It  was  argu- 
ed by  their  learned  opponents, 
that  the  law  had  given  no  direc* 
tions  as  to  the  material ;  but  they 
woT^d  answer,  that  this  court, 
.whose  jurisdiction  was  undoubt- 
ed, had  the  greatest  discretion*  It 
was  well  known  that  no  alterationf 
aJdiitont  or  improvement  could  be 
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made  in  any  church  or  church- 
yard, without  a  faculty  from  this 
court ;  and  so  attentive  had  it  been 
td  the  interest  of  parishes,  that 
even  a  faculty  for  a  vault  could 
not  be  granted  without  the  written 
consentof  the  minister  and  church- 
wardens ;  it  had  also  been  urged 
that  burial  was  of  common  right ; 
this  they  admitted,  but  it  was  a 
right  subject  to  limitation^  so  that, 
it  should  not  be  used  as  an  injury 
to  others ;  and  was  there  any  law 
that  a  parish  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  purchasing  addition^ 

ground,  and  parties  compelled  to 
ury  their  friends  at  a  great  di- 
stance and  an  enormous  expense^ 
to  indulge  the  superstitious  feelings 
of  others  ?  This  court  was  entu 
tied  to  ezcercise  the  largest  discre- 
tion^  so  that  sepulture  might  be 
performed  without  inconvenience 
to  those  left  behind.  The  only 
right  that  dould  be  claimed  was, 
that  of  being  buried  ia  the  usual 
and  accustomed  manner ;  the 
learned  counsel  strongly  enforced 
the  large  discretion  (3*  the  court, 
contending,  that -as  representing 
the  bishop,  it  was  to  see  that  the 
ground  was  properly  kept,  and 
appropriated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  parish  in  particular,  and  the 
country  at  large.  No  monuments, 
no  vaults,  not  a  brick  could  be 
laid,  or  any  fees  demanded,  with- 
out its  sanction  \  in  the  present  in^ 
stance,  therefore,  the  court  was 
called  upon  to  exercise  that  autho- 
rity, and  as  they  trusted  the  court 
wouM  see  the  strong  objections  to 
the  use  of  these  iron  coffins,  that 
it  would  admit  the  allowance  xio\r 
before  it,  which  sir  Wm.  Scott  ac- 
cordingly did  5  thereby  confirm- 
ing the  right  of  churchwardens  to 
refuse  the  admittance  of  iron  cof- 
(G)  fins ; 
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fins ;  but  at  the  same  time  declar- 
ed»  he  should  give  his  sentiments 
fully  on  the  subject  at  a  future  pe- 
riod. 

An  alarming  fire  broke  out  at 
the  house  ot  a  cheesemonger. 
Stepney  Greent  Mile  End.  Such 
was  the  rapidity  of  the  flames, 
diat  the  stair-case  was  totally  con- 
sumed before  the  unhappy  family^ 
who  had  retired  to  rest,  were 
awoke  to  a  sense  of  their  extreme* 
ly  perilous  situation.  Fortunately, 
on  its  discovery  by  the  watchman, 
and  consequent  alann,  a  number 
of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants 
soon  collected  together ;  blankets 
were  procured;  and  the  family, 
by  leaping  from  the  balcony  of  the 
first  floor,  were  happily  rescued 
from  their  hazardous  situation, 
without  personal  injury.  The 
walls  only  remain ;  and  of  furni- 
ture, stock,  or  even  of  wearing  ap- 
parel, not  an  article  hasbeen  saved. 

A  storm  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning (eVL  in  and  near  the  metropo- 
lis, which  for  mndeur  has  not  in 
this  country  been  exceeded  for 
many  years.  It  commenced  about 
eleven,  and  did  not  cease  till  one 
o'clock.  We  havedetaileditseffects 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
During  the  storm  the  electric 
fluid  tell  on  two  houses.  Not.  12 
and  18,  in  Tuttel-street^  Liqubr- 
ipond-street,  shivered  the  chimney- 
pots to  pieces,  and  broke  in  the 
second  floor  of  No;  12,  shivered 
the  cupboard  door,  and  set  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  wood  on  fire ;  the 
'family  were  in  bed,  but  they  got 
up  and  fortunately  extingui^ed 
the  fire.  At  the  adjoining  house. 
No.  15,  the  electric  illud  j^roke 
through  the  roof  and  ceiling, 
caught  the  bell-wire,  and  descena- 
ed  by  it  to  the  street-door,  destroy- 


ing the  wire  and  cnmks,  kavmg 
a  black  mark  of  smoke  adong  the 
wall  as  if  from  gunpowder ;  an 
ozier  cradle  on  the  first  floor  was 
scorched  all  over,  and  some  clothes 
caught  fire ;  fortunately  the  child 
was  in  bed  with  its  mother  at  the 
time. 

An  oldman  who  lay  intherooni, 
and  who  had  been  unable  to  walk 
for  six  weeks  before  from  videnc 
rheumatic  pains,  received  such  an 
electric  shock,  that  he  jumped  out 
ofbed,  ran  do  wn  stairs,  and  recover* 
ed  the  use  of  his  limbs ;  he  was  as 
well  the  next  day  as  ever  he  was  in 
is  life !  the  hair  on  his  wife's  head 
was  very  much  singed,  but  she  re- 
ceived no  other  injury.  Thefluidy 
after  descendinjg'as  fiur  as  the  street^ 
door^  shivered  open  the  parlonr 
doo,  and  took  a  direction  along  the 
passage  wall,  which  it  tore  to  dit 
back  door,  caueht  the  lock  and 
hinges,  all  of  \nnc3i  it  wrendied 
ofi^,  and  threw  the  door  in  pieces 
into  the  yard^  leaving  a  stmog 
smell  all  over  the  hoose  as  if  cans* 
xd  by  gunpowder. 

2.— John  Henry,  esa.  bairistcr 
at  law,  and  formerly  chief  jnstioe 
in  the  Ionian  Isles,  left  town  with 
a  conmiission  from  the  qneen,  to 
arrange  and  prepare  the  evidence 
in  Italy,  for  her  defence  on  die 
bill  of  pains^  and  penalties*  Mr« 
Henry  has  received  firom  govenw 
ment  the  most  satisfactory  assu- 
rances, that  every  fsicility  shall  be 
granted  to  him  for  procuring  naxs- 
ports  to  every  incuvidual  wnom 
he  may  consider  it  nedSessary  to  be 
conveyed  to  £ngland|On  the  occa- 
sion. 

^  7.— The  first  stone  of  a  free  na- 
tional school,  at  Pancras,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  duke  of  Sussex, 
and  preudency  of  the  duke  of 

Bed* 
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Bedford,  was  Isud ;  it  is  to  oootain 
400  boys. 

B.— The  prince  of  Ix^inen^ieii, 
(mly  son  of  the  duchess  of  l&ntf 
a  youth  of  about  ITi  arrived  at 
Kensington  palace^  from  Dover ; 
he  has  since  been  introduced  to 
the  royal  family. 

9. — At  half  past  seven  o'clock 
at  night,  an  alarming  fire  (through 
the  boiling  over  of  a  copper)  broke 
out  in  the  boiltng-house  of  Messrs. 
Langton  and  Btcknell,  spermaceti 
manufacturers,  opposite  Newing. 
ton  church,  Surrey,  which  raged 
with  violence  till  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  that  part  of  the 
premises  was  destroyed.  Damage 
estimated  at  2000/. 

17.-<-Thi8  morning,  about  ten 
a  melancholy  accident  happened 
at  the  buildings  now  makine  for 
the  new  improvements  in  Swaulow- 
street.  As  sevetal  men  were  at 
work  clearing  away  rubbish  pla- 
ced under  an  old  wall  about  20 
feet  in  height,  and  upwards  of  40 
in  length,  the  whole  fell  down  on 
a  sudden  with  a  most  tremendous 
crash.  Three  of  the  poor  fellows 
employed  were  under  the  wall^ 
and  instantly  enveloped  in  the 
midst  of  its  ruins  ;  a  fourth  provi- 
dentially escaped.  The  three  un« 
happy  sufferers  were  extricated  in 
a  few  minutes,  when  they  present- 
ed a  spectacle  totally  indescriba- 
ble; their  heads  were  literally 
dashed  to  pieces,  and  their  bodies 
so  dreadfully  mangled,  that  every 
person  shuddered  who  had  an  op« 
portunity  of  seeing  them.  The 
Dodies  were  conveyed  to  a  public 
house,  to  await  the  decision  of  the 
coroner's  jury. 

TUNBaAL  OF  HIE  LATB  ROTAL 
R1GHM18S  TUB  DUCHESS  OP 
YORK. 

After  divine  service  on  Sunday^ 


Aug.  18,  and  during  the  early 
part  of  Monday,  workmen  wcrt 
employed  in  fitting  up  the  interiotf 
of  Weybridge  church*  A  plat* 
form  of  boards  had  prewioiuly 
been  laid  down,  extending  from 
the  porch  of  the  cimrch  to  th« 
mouth  of  the  vault.  It  was  about 
eight  feet  in  vridtfa,  and  baunded 
on  each  side  by  a  hand-rail ;  the 
J9oorin|r  was  painted  black,  and 
the  rail  was  covered  with  black 
cloth.  The  vault  is  situate^ on 
the  south  side  of  the  church,  im- 
mediately under  the  pew  usually 
occupied  by  the  domestics  of  Oat- 
lauads.  It  is  constructed  of  bricks, 
and  is  of  so  small  dimensions  as 
scarcely  to  be  capable  of  cootaow 
ing  two  coffins. 

Monday  momingi  at  half-past 
ten  o'clock,  his  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  York  arrived  at  Oatlands 
from  London,  to  superintend  the 
arrangements  for  the  last  solenm 
rites.  Their  royal  highnesses  the 
dukes  of  Clarence,  Sussex,  and 
Cambridge,  prince  Leopold,  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  several 
other  persons  of  distinction,  who 
were  to  form  part  of  the  funeral 
procession,  al^o  arrived  at  an  ear- 
ly hour.  The  duke  of  York  had 
directed  the  poor  children  who 
were  supported  and  educated  sole- 
ly at  the  expense  of  the  late  du- 
chess to  be  m  attendance  at  Oat- 
lands, in  order  to  join  the  proces- 
sion. Previously,  however,  to  the 
removal  of  the  coffin  ftom^  the 
apartment  in  which  it  had  lain  in 
state,  these  children  were  admitted 
to  uke  a  last  view  of  the  remaint 
of  their  kind  benefactress.  Thtt 
scene  was  highly  interesting  and 
affi^ting.  l^ey  were  40  in  num^ 
ber,  26  girls  and  14  boys,  from 
eight  to  twelve  years  of  age ;  and» 
while  they  stood  round  the  biert 
(O  2)  every 
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the  coffin  was  removed  from  the 
great  dining-room  hj  eight  bear? 
ersy  and  was  placed  in  the  hearsey 
which  had  been  drawn  up  in  front 
of  the  vestibule.  The  procession 
was  then  marshalled,  and  moved 
on  through  the  park  towards  the 
Weybridge  gate  :t— 


every  one  of  the  youthful  group 
was  dissolved  in  tears.  The  duke 
had  provided  each  of  them  with  a 
suit  of  mourning,  and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  his  royal  high- 
ness intends  to  continue  the  school 
at  his  own  expense. 
^  At  three  o'clock,  the  prepara* 
tions  having  been  all  completed, 

Four  mutes  on  horseback* 

Children  on  foot. 

Two  mutes  on  horseback. 

Servants  Jn  a  mourning  coach. 

The  late  duchess's  carriage,  drawn  by  six  ereys,  and  containbg 

sir  T.  Stepney,  colonel  Berkeley,  and  coionel  Armstrong) 

bearing  the  coronet. 

THB  HIARSR, 

drawn  by  six  iron  greys. 

First  mourning  coach,  drawn  by  six  black  horses,  and  contalmng  hu 

royal  highness  the  duke  of  York,  as  chief  mourner ; 

pnnce  Leopold  and  the  earl  of  Lauderdale, 

as  th^  late  duchess*s  executors. 

Second  mourning  coach,  containing 

the  duke  of  Clarence, 

the  duke  of  Sussex,  the  duke  of  Cambridge. 

Two  mutes. 

Third  mourning  coach,  containing 

Sir  H.  Torrens,  Sir  W.  Gordon, 

Sir  H.  Calvert,  Sir  H.  Taylor, 

as  pall  bearers. 

Fourth  mourning  coach,  containing 

Lady  A.  Smith,  Miss  Fiuroy, 

Marchioness  of  Worcester,       Miss  C.  Smidif 

the  ladies  in  waiting. 

Fifth  mourning  coach,  containing 

The  marquis  of  Worcester, 

Lord  Alvanley,  Sir  B.  Bloomfield, 

Colonel  Stanhope,  •         Colonel  Cook, 

the  gentlemen  in  waiting. 

^     These  were  followed  by  two   evinced  by  the  numerous  q>ecta« 

coaches,  containing  the  medical    tors  who  lined  the  road,  was  a  suf- 

attendants  of  her  late  royal  high-   ficient  proof  of  the  propriety  of 

ness ;  and  a  long  train  of  moum-   such  an  arrangement.    At  £Dur 

ing  carriages,  nlled  with  ladies   o'clock    the    solemn    procession 

and  gentlemen,    terminated  the   reached  the  church  of  Weybrid^, 

procession.  which  is  little  more  than  a  mile 

There  were  no  miUtary  employ-   from  Oatlands. — ^The  coffin  was 

ed  on  this  occasion,  and  the  good   removed  from  the  hearse  at  the 

order  and  propriety  of  conduct  gate  of  the  diurch-yard^  aad  the 

pro- 
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procession  formed  on  foot.  At 
the  porch  of  the  church  it  was 
met  by  the  reverend  Dr.  Haultatn, 
the  cler^roan  of  the  parish.  The 
procession  passing  up  the  central 
aisle,  the  coffin  was  deposited  bj 
the  bearers  on  two  trestles,  in 
front  of  the  alur.  The  altar,  the 
pulpit,  the  aisles,  and  the  galleries^ 
/were  hung  with  black  cloth. 

The  solemnity  of  the  scene  was 
rendered  still  more  impressive  by 
the  sobbing  and  weeping  of  the 
children,  and  the  unaffected  expres- 
sion of  sorrrow  that  was  depicted 
in  the  countenance  of  every  per- 
son present.  The  first  part  of 
the  burial  service  having  been 
read  from  the  desk  by  Dr.  Haul- 
tain,  the  Dfocession  quitted  the 
church  in  tne  same  order  in  which 


it  had  entered,   and   proceeded 
along    the    platform    of  ^boards 
which  had  been  formed  between 
the  porch  and  the  vault.  The  cof- 
fin was  set  down  at  the  mouth  of 
the  vault,  and  the  pall  with  which, 
it  had  hitherto  been  covered  hav* 
ing  been  removed,  the  spectators 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it 
distinctly.     It  was  covered  with 
rich  purple  velvet,  and  adorned 
with  vellow  nails,  by  which  the 
top,  the  sides,  and  the  ends,  were 
formed  into  oblong  pannels.    In 
each  corner  of  these  compartments 
was  a  small  gilt  plate  with  a  royal 
coronet,  and  the  letters  D.  Y.  in* 
scribed.    On  the  lid  was  a  larjgQ 
gilt  plate,  bearing  the  following  m- 
scription  ;— 


DEPOSITUM 

lUustrissimsc  Principissae 

FREDCRICA-CHARLOTTiE«VLaiCA-CATHARIN^ 

Consortis  Illustrissimi  Principis 

FRBDERICI  Dt  BRUNSWICK-LUNENBUROHy 

Ducis  Eboraci  et  Albanian, 
Fratris  Augustissimi  et  Potentissimi  Monarchas 

GBORGIl   QUART!, 

Dei  Gratia  Britanniarum  Regis,  Fidei  Defensoris. 

Obiit 

VI.  die  Augusti,  Anno  Domini 

MDCCCXX ; 

^tatis  suae 

LIV. 

After  the  usual  portion  of  the    diately  withdrew,  and  the  entrance 

to  the  vault  was  built  up. 

THBATRICAL  RBGI8TBR. 
XMGLISH  OPERA  HOUSE,   JLYCEVM. 

Aiigust  9. — ^The  Vampire  1  or. 
The  Hride  of  the  Isles,  a  drama- 
tic  romance.     It  is  a  free  transla- 


burial  service  had  been  read  by 
the  clergyman,  the  coffin  was 
slowly  lowered  into  the  vault  by 
means  of  boards  placed  in  an  in* 
clined  direction.  The  concluding 
words  of  the  solemn  service  were 


then  pronounced  by  Dr.  Haultain;  tion  from  the  Fiench,  the  orij^inal 

after  which  the  styles  of  her  late  of  which  has  had  extraordmary 

royal  highness  were  formally  pro-  success  in  Paris.  What  we  do  not 

claimed  bv  sir  George  Nayler,  admire  in  this  piece  is,  that  the 

York  herald.    Their  royal  hieh-  superstition  on  whic}i  it  is  founded 

nesses,  and  the  rest  of  those  xdio  is  a  Turkish  one ;  and  the  transla. 

faad  formed  the  procession,  imme^  tpr  has  fixed  his  scene  inthe  wes. 

(G  S)  tern 
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tern  islands  of  Scotland.  The 
jDustc  is  for  the  most  part  com- 
piled :  the  i^ble,  however,  is  very 
mteresting,  and  the  scenery  beau- 
tiful. 

2L-~The  Patent  Seasons,  <<  an 
extempore  temporary  sketch » 
foundedon  recent  encroachments.*' 
This  piece  has  for  its  object  a  sort 
of  ludicrous  contest  with  one  of 
the  winter  theatres,  with  which 
theatrical  criticism  has  nothing  to 
do.  There  was,  however*  a  good 
deal  of  mirth  excited,  and  the 
piece  was  much  applauded. 

Whang  Fong;  or.  How  Re» 
markable  I  a  farce  in  two  acts*  It 
met  with  slender  approbation. 

HAYMARKIT  THIATRS. 

12. — Exchange  no  Robbery; 
or.  The  Diamond  Ring,  a  come- 
dy in  three  acts.  This  piece  is  as- 
cribed  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Hook,  and  wascompletdy  success- 
ful. 

SEPTEMBER. 

ITALV. 

The  authorities  at  Venice 
threaten  those  who  join  the  Car- 
bonari with  death ;  and  such  as 
conceal  a  knowledge  of  their  pro- 
ceedings with  perpetual  imprison- 
ment. 

A  frightful  conflagration,  which 
began  on  the  22d  of  July,  was  on 
the  1 0th  of  August  still  laying 
waste  the  huee  forests  which  crown 
the  Appennmes,  in  the  vicinity  erf* 
.  tfaeFopdi.  The  conflagration  has 
even  extended  beyond  that  terri- 
tory, and  especially  into  that  of 
St.  Andre,  along  the  consular  road 
through  the  territory  of  Serragli- 
one  and  of  Selsa. 

A  letter  from  Palermo  says, 
^'That  the  academy  of  that  city 
bad  sent  some  persons  to  Mount 
Etna,  who^  affirm  that|  while  the^ 


stood  on  the  crater  of  that  volca- 
no, they  heard  from  it  the  thunder 
of  the  late  erupticto  of  Mount  Ve- 
suvius ;  which  gives  room  to  con- 
jecture, that  these  two  volcanoes 
nave  subterraneous  communica- 
tion with  each  other." 

According  to  the  French  pa^ 
pm,  the  news  from  Naples  is  most 
deplorable.  There  had  been  a 
duel  between  a  priest  and  a  mili- 
tary man,  in  which  the  former 
was  killed,  and  the  latter  mortally 
wounded.  The  clubs  were  in  fuU 
activity,  and  had  already  brought 
accusations  against  several  minis- 
ters. They  pretend  that  the  king 
should  no  longer  have  a  private 
guard;  but  one  composed  from 
among  the  troops  of  the  line.  In 
Sicily  a£Fairs  are  in  a  still  more 
violent  state.  All  communica- 
tion between  Palermo  and  Me$sina 
was  interdicted.  The  former  city 
has  on  foot  a  considerable  arma- 
ment. 

At  Girgento,  in  Sicily,  there  are 
immense  wells  dug  out  of  the  rock 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  grain 
for  the  use  of  the  troops  and  in- 
habitants :  during  the  late  revolu* 
tion  in  Sicily  the  king's  troops 
of  the  above  mentioned  garrison 
seized  the  convicts,  about  SOO  in 
number,  and  lowered  them  down 
in  these  empty  fosses,  as  they  are 
called,  where,  from  the  excessive 
heat,  numbers  were  suffocated,  and 
other^  in  desperation,  destroyed 
each  other.  There  could^  have 
been  no  real  necessity  for  this  hor- 
rid way  of  sacrificing  the  poor 
wretches,  as  they  were  strongly 
ironed,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  gar* 
rison  of  near  3,000  men* 

RUSSIA* 

The  emfNeror  Alexander  has» 
by  an  imperial  mandate,  granted 
a  considerable  portion  df  land  a^ 

th^ 
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tbe  banks  of  the  Azoph  to  coi^ 
verted  Jews,  exempdng  tbemfrom 
taxes  and  miHtaiy  service^  and 
assuring  them  of  hb  royal  favour 
and  protection ;  M.  Moritz»  a  con- 
verted Jew,  is  appointed  spiritual 
superintendant  of  the  colonj. 
More  than  sixty  families  have  sd* 
ready^,  it  is  said,  resorted  there. 

TVRKXY. 

A  report  has  been  spread  by  the 
foreign  journals,  that  in  a  sangui- 
nary revolution  at  Constantinople, 
one-fifth  of  the  poptilation  nas 
perished.' 

AMERICA,  8cc. 

We  learn  widi  concern,  that  the 
horrible  traffic  of  the  slave  trade 
is  carried  on  at  the  Havannah  as 
freely  as  ever,  and  is  not  likely  to 
be  suppressed,  or  at  all  diminished, 
the  profits  are  so  great.  We  un- 
derstand that  we  have  a  very  intel- 
ligent commissioner  there  from 
this  country,  a  barrister  by  pro- 
fession, to  check  its  progress ;  but 
the  traders  in  the  monstrous  prac- 
tice are  too  experienced  in  the  viU 
lainy,  and  too  cunning  in  their 
operations  to  fear  detection. 

A  society  has  been  formed  in 
the  republic  of  Hayti,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aidin?  the  hjee  people  of 
colour  in  the  United  States  in  re- 
moving to  and  settling  in  that 
island.  Ihe  society  is  sanctioned 
by  the  president. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  of 
August  4,  contains  the  following 
advertisement  i — "  Twenty  dot 
lars  for  a  negro's  head.>  Negro 
Dick  ran  away  in  March  last  from 
Mr.  B.  P.,  Wells.  He  now  be- 
longs to  me ;  and  as  I  have  sent 
word  to  him  to  come  in,  and  he 
will  not  do  so,  I  will  give  ten  dol- 
lars for  him  if  brought  alive,  or 
twenty  dollars  for  his  head  alone. 
Any  person  is  at  liberty  ta  shoot 


or  maim  Dick  in  any  way  thej 
please,  while  he  is  run  away  1 1  f 
(Signed)  James  Morgan.  Mur- 
freesborough,  July  29th»  1820." 

From  South  America,  there  are 
some  appearances  of  a  pacification 
between  the  "Spanish  general  Mo- 
rillo  and  the  congress  of  Venezuela. 
In  the  night  of  the  7th  of  July  a 
courier  was  received  from  that  ge« 
neral  at  Guayana,  where  they  were 
sitting,  in  which  he  stated  that  he 
had  made  the  same  communica^ 
tton  to  Bolivar,  the  president  of 
the  republic,  and  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  Cundinamarea.  He  pro* 
poses  an  armistice  preparatory  to 
a  negotiation ;  for  which  purpose 
he  has  nominated  two  persons  to 
treat  with  the  congress.  On  the 
10th  the  congress  met  to  consider 
the  proposal ;  and,  with  open  doors* 
it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that 
the  acknowledgement  of  the  abso- 
lute independence  of  the  fepub« 
lie  could  be  the  only  basis  of  ne- 
gotiation. ,   . 

NEW  SOUTHERN  CONTINBNT. 

A  great  discovery  has  been 
made  in  geography  by  Mr.  Smith* 
master  of  the  William,  of  Blythe^ 
in  Northumberland.  Whilst  tra- 
ding  between  the  Rio  Plata  and 
Chili,  in  endeavouring  to  facilitate 
his  passage  round  Cape  Horn,  last 
year,  he  ran  to  a  higher  latitude 
than  is  usual  in  such  voyages,  and 
in  lat.  62.  SO.-  and  60.  west  long, 
discovered  land.  Circumstances 
not  admitting  of  a  very  close  exai* 
mination,  he  returned  to  Buenos 
Ayres ;  and  havine  again  departed 
from  thence  for  Valparaiso  in  Fe- 
bruary last,  he  resolved  to  devote  , 
as  much  time  to  the  purpose  as 
was  consistent  with  his  primarj 
object,  a  safe  and  successifal  voy- 
aj^e. — He  ran  in  a  westward  direc- 
tion along  the  .coasts^  either  of  « 
(G4)        continent 
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continent  or  numerous  island$,  for. 
two  or  three  hundred  mtles»  form- 
inp  large  bays,  and  abounding 
with  the  spermaceti  whale,  seals> 
&c.  He  took  numerous  soundings 
and  bearings,  draughts,  and  a  chart 
of  the  coast ;  and,  in  short,  did 
every  thing  that  tlie  most  expe- 
rienced navigator,  dispatched  pur- 
posely for  the  object  of  making  a 
survey,  could  do.  He  even  land- 
ed, and  in  the  usual  manner  took 
possession  of  the  country  for  his 
sovereign,  and  named  his  acqnisi-^ 
tion  New  South  Shetland.  The' 
climate  was  temperate,  the  coast 
mountainous,  apparently  uninha- 
bited, but  not  destitute  of  vegeta- 
tion, as  firs  and  pines  were  obser- 
vable in  many  places ;  in  short,  the 
country  had  upon  the  whole  the 
appearance  of  the  coast  of  Norway. 
Alter  having  satisfied  himself  with 
every  particular  that  time  and 
circumstances  permitted  him  to 
-examine,  he  bore  away  to  the 
north  and  pursued  his  voyage.-r- 
On  his  arrival  at  Valparaiso  he 
communicated  his  discovery  to 
<aptain  SherrifF,  of  his  majesty's 
&hip  Airdromaclie,  and  a  fully  de- 
tailed narrative  was  forwarded  to 
government.-— The  Conway  sloop 
sailed  lately  for  the  South  seas ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  but  that 
the  is  intended  to  take  a  survey  of 
the  newly  discovered  country. 

Rfmarkabk  eannotu-^^Pil  Kub- 
berpore  na  Jheel,  in  India,  there 
IS  a  cannon  213  inches  long,  ^ 
inches  round  the  muzzle,  and  18 
inches  round  the  calibre*  It  has 
five,  and  had  originally  six,  equi- 
distant rings,  by  which  it  was  lifted 
up.  This  gun  is  called  by  the 
natives  Jaun  Kushall,  or  the  de- 
stroyer of  life,  and  its  casting  and 
position  are  attributed  to  the  deo- 
tas  or  divinities,  though  its  almost 


obliterated  Persian  inicriptions 
declare  its  formation  by  biunan 
means.  But  what  is  most  extra. 
ordinary  about  it  is»  that  two  pee> 
pul  trees  have  grown  both  cannoa 
and  carriage  into  themselves  • 
.Fragments  of  the  iron,  a  spring* 
one  of  the  linches,  and  part  of  the 
wood-work,  protrxidefrom  between 
tlie  roots  and  bodies  of  these  trees, 
but  the  trees  alone  entirely  sup- 
port the  gun,  one  of  the  rings  of 
which,  and  half  of  its  \^ole 
length,  are  completely  hid  between 
and  inside  their  bark  and  trunks. 
A  more  curious  sight,  or  a  cannon 
more  firmly  fixed,  though  by  the 
mere  gradual  growth  oftwo  trees, 
cannot  well  be  imagined.  The 
Indians  assert  that  it  was  only 
once  fired,  and  sent  theball  twenty^ 
four  miles. 

An  unfortunate  accident  oc* 
curred  at  Margate,  in  the  passage 
of  the  Eclipse  steam-packet  iix>m 
London  to  that  place  :  by  some 
misfortune,  a  boat  containing  a 
respectable  elderly  gentleman, 
named  Griffiths,  and  the  propria 
etor,  a  sailor  named  Jennbgs, 
brought  up  directly  in  the  way  of 
the  vessel,  which  was  proceeding 
at  her  full  powers.  Captain  Jones 
immediately  directed  the  engineer 
to  stop  the  works,  but  ^nfortI^p 
nately  the  vessel  at  her  speed 
could  not  be  so  easily  stopped,  and 
made  directly  on  the  miserable 
bark,  which  was  borne  down  i&r 
standy.  Jennings  had  three  ribs 
broken,  and  the  gentleman  suffer- 
ed a  fracture  of  the  thigh  and 
other  injuries,  from  which  he  is 
since  dead. 

A  meeting  of  the  merchants, 
&c«  of  Birmingham,  was  held  at 
the  public  office  in  that  town,  J. 
Scholefield,  esq.  high  bailiff,  in 
the  chair,  for  the  purpose  of  hearr 

ing 
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ing  a  report  and  pedtionine  par- 
Inunent  upon  the  general  distress 
now  prevailing  in  that  town.  The 
low  bailiffy  T.  Rylandy  esq.  in  a 
speech  which  produced  a  very  im- 
pressive effect  upon  his  hearers^ 
stated,  that  a  committee  had  made 
a  survey  of  the  town,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  its  real  condi- 
tion ;  and  among  other  melan- 
choly particulars  resuliing  from 
their  inquiries,  were  the  follow- 
ing :— The  publicans,  he  said, 
stated,  that  one^thtrd  of  their 
number  had  lost  half  of  their  bu- 
siness ;  and  that  not  only  was  the 
quantity  of  ale  and  beer  reduced, 
but  now,  so  impoverished  were 
their  customers,  that  where  seven- 
penny  ale  had  been  called  for, 
they  now  sold  four-penny,  and 
where  they  had  sold  a  <juart  they 
now  sold  only  one  pmt.  The 
butchers,  on  being  interrogated, 
said,  they  had  lost  full  one-third 
of  their  former  business,  and,  a- 
mong  the  labouring  classes,  nK>re 
than  one-half.  Respectable  house- 
keepers, who  formerly  had  their 
regular  joints  of  meat^  were  now 
reduced  to  buy  pounds  and  half 
pounds.  As  for  the  poorer  classes, 
they  were  obliged  to  purchase' 
chiefly  beeves*  liver,  in  penny- 
worths and  two  pennyworths  ; 
and  in  truth,  there  was  great  im- 
portunity on  the  part  of  the  poor 
for  what,  time  back,  would  have 
been  eaten  only  by  the  inferior 
animals  ;  so  that  now,  instead  of 
rejecting  beeves*  liver,  one  butcher 
said,  if  a  whole  animal  were  liver, 
he  thought  it  would  be  sold  instead 
of  better  meat.  The  grocers  de- 
scribed themselves  to  be  in  the 
same  situation  as  the  publicans^ 
and  butchers  ^  aiid  the  hucksters^ 
declared  themselves  almost  in  a 
ruined  state^  from  the  obligation 
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under  which  they  lay  of  giving 
credit.  Cheese,  instead  of  being 
sold  in  pounds,  was  now  vended 
chiefly  m  ounces,  and  bread  by 
penny  and  twopenny  slices.  The 
pawnbrokers  stated,  that  many 
persons  who  felt  obliged  from  cir- 
cumstances to  keep  up  appear-^ 
ances,  were  driven  to  the  hard  ne* 
cessity  of  pledging  their  linen  and 
other  articles  to  pay  their  poor*s 
rates.  After  the  report  had  been 
read,  some  discussion  arose  on  the 
cause  of  this  deep  distress  :  after 
which  resolutions  for  a  petition  to 
parliament  were  proposed,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

At  Glasgow,  J.  Wilson,  con- 
victed for  high  treason,  was  ex- 
ecuted in  front  of  the  new  gaoL 
The  prisoner,  when  he  came  oxi 
the  platform,  was  loudly  cheered 
by  tne  mob,  as  he  was  when  he 
fem  with  loud  cries  of"  Murder  !** 
and  hisses.  He  fell  at  three  o'clock, 
and  was  much  convulsed.  While 
banging,  blood  appeared  at  his 
ears  through  the  cap.  At  half- 
past  three  he  was  taken  down  and 
the  head  was  cut  off,  the  body  ly- 
ing on  the  cbffin.  The  man  ii) 
the  mask  was  saluted  by  hisses 
and'  cries  of  "  Murder  !*»  The 
head  was  cut  off  at  one  blow,  and 
held  up  as  usual. 

At  the  bottom  of  a  wood  be- 
longing to  W.  Turton,  esq,  of 
Knowtton  in  Flintshire,  is  a  rill  of 
water,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
river  Dee  ;  and  when  a  person 
strides  across  it,  he  is  in  the  king* 
domof  England  and  the  princi- 
pality of  Wsues ;  in  the  provinces 
of  Canterbury  and  York  ;  and  the 
dioceses  of  Chester,  and  Lichfield 
and  Coventry  ;  in  the  counties  of 
Flint  ai^d  &Jop ;  in  two  town* 
ships  ;  and  in  the  grounds  of  Mr, 
Turton  wdd  his  nei|^boiir,( 

The 
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The  rev,  Henry  Heap^  the.  pre- 
sent vicar  of  Bradford^  in  York- 
shire,  upon  his  entering  on  the 
living*  sent  word  to  all  his  parish- 
ioners who  are  quakers*  that  he 
should  never  enforce  his  right  of 
titlies  from  them  ;  adding*  that 
•*what  they  could  not  conscien- 
tiously pay*  he  could  not  conscien- 
tiously receive." 

Dr.  Coppleston,  provost  of  O- 
riel  college*  Oxford*  has  lately 
presented  Mr.  Henry  Lee*  mana*  ^ 
ger  of  tbe  theatre*  Taunton*  with 
a  bust  of  Gay*  modelled  from  the 
one  on  the  poet's  monument  in 
Westminster  abbey.  It  is  intend- 
ed as  a  compliment  to  Mr,  Lee* 
for  the  zeal  ne  has  displayed  in 
editing  the  recently*  discovered 
posdiumous  MSS.  under  the  title 
of"  Gay*s  chair." — Dr.  Copples- 
ton  is  himself  a  descendant  of  the 
family. 

Mrs.  Jasper  Leigh  Goodwin, 
late  of  Hoddesdon*  Herts*  be- 
queathed the  following  sums  in 
aid  of  the  under-mentioned  hu- 
mane institutions :  To  the  clergy 
orphan  society*  500/.  To  the  Bns- 
lol  infirmary,  500/.  To  the  asy- 
lum for  d^  and  dumb  in  the 
Kenuroad*  SOO/.  To  the  asylum 
for  indigent  blind*  London*  300/. 
To  the  asylum  for  indigent  blind* 
Bristol;  200/.  To  the  college  for 
clergymen's  windows*  Bromley* 
5Q0A  jTo  the  stranger's  friend  socie- 
ty* Bristol*200/.  Tothe  asylum  for 
poor  orphan  girls*  Bristol*  200/. 
To  the  marine  hospital*  London* 
300/.  To  ^e  mendicity  society* 
London*  100/* 

A  writer  in  a  Liverpool  paper 
makes  me^ition  of  the  following 
very  simple  method  of  preserving 
persons  in  the  water  from  drown- 
mg :  Take  a  silk  handkerchief* 
and|  spreading  it  on  the  ground, 


pkce  a  hat  in  the  centre,  with  die 
crown  upwards*  in  the  ordimuy 
position  of  wearing*  and  gather 
up  the  comers*  giving  them  a 
fwist  to  keep  them  more  secmndj 
together.  The  person  may  dien 
venture  into  the  water  without  be- 
ing in  any  fear  of  the  drowning 
person  taking  hold  of  him*  as  die 
quantity  of  air  contained  in  die 
hat  is  sufficient  to  support  two  per* 
sons  ;  or  it  might  be  adviahle 
to  place  the  corners  of  the  hand^ 
kerchiefinto  the  hand  of  the  per* 
son  drowning*  who  would  be  thus 
kept  floating*  and  easily  convejned 
to  the  side. 

Accounts  have  been  received  in 
Edinburgh  from  a  gentleman  at- 
tached to  the  Arctic  land  expedi- 
tion, dated  in  January  last*  at 
which  period  the  party  were  m 
comfortable  winter-quarters  at 
Cumberland  Cove.  The  cold  was 
very  severe*  the  thermometer 
standing  at  SO  degrees  below  sero; 
but*  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere*  it  was  not  so  unplea- 
sant as  the  cold  wet  weather'  kt 
England.  The  rivers  and  lakes 
abounded  with  fish  of  vaiioas 
kinds*  particuhrly  trout  of  a  very 
large  size*  and  the  hunters  brought 
moose  deer  and  buffidoes  from  tbe 
woods  ;  so  that  there  was  no  scar- 
city of  provisions  at  the  statioa 
they  occupied.  It  was  intended 
to  proceed  to  the  northward  as 
soon  as  the  season  would  permit  i 
and*  having  the  whole  samnier 
before  them*  they  expected  to 
make  great  progress  in  their  jour- 
ney ;  bat  owing  to  the  great  di- 
stance to  the  supposed  northern 
shores*  it  is  probable  that  it  woold 
take  them  the  greatest  part  of  tbe 
next  summer  to  make  any  very 
extensive  survey  of  the  coast. 

1«— *An  order  for  the  lelease  of 

sir 
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decapitator  quickly  retreated  amid 

loudly.ezpressed  disapprobation* 
Tork^  Somber  11. 

The  court  met  this  momingt  at 
nine  o'clock,  according  ioadjoum« 
menty  for  the  trial  of  the  unfortu^ 
nate  men  who  were  arraigned  here» 
on  Saturday,  upon  a  charge  of 
high  treason. 

So  early  as  eight  o'clock  the 
doors  of  die  court  were  dbrown 
open,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  bei^ 


SOT  Masasseb  Lopez  was  received 
at  the  Devon  county  gaol  on  Fri- 
day evening.  He  was  sentenced 
in  the  court  of  king's  beuchi  on 
the  19th  of  November  last,  to  two 
years'  imprisonment,  nearly  fifteen 
months  of  which  have  been  remit- 
ted. 

6  —The  brewhouse  and  store- 
rooms of  Mr.  Tamplin,  of  Soutli- 
wicki  near  Brighton,  together 
with  all  the  beer  in  the  latter, 

were  consumed  by  fire.  Damage  came  crowded  in  every  part.  The 
supposed  to  be  10,000/.  and  w  prisoners,  22  in  number,  were 
uninsured.  soon  after  placed  in  the  dock  by 

7.— As  John  Cole,  formerly  a  Mr.  Stavely,  the  gaoler.  All  but 
schoolmaster  of  Fin^ringhoe,  in  two  were  young  men.  The  men 
Essex,  who  is  now  m  the  66ih   themselves  were  calm  and  collect* 


year  of  his  age,  was  sitting  with 
others,  in  a  field  belonging  to  Mr. 
Elijah  Qarke,  farmer,  of  that 
parish,  while  viewing  the  late 
eclipse  of  the  sun  with  his  right 
eye,  he  being  stone  blind  of  the 


ed  ;  but  some  females,  who  were 
said  to  be  the  wives  and  mothers 
of  some  of  the  prisoners,  appeared 
in  court  in  the  greatest  agitation 
and  distress.  Soon  after  nine 
o'clock  Mr.  justice  Bailey  and  ^fr. 


left,  partially  shaded  bv  his  hand,  justice  Park  took  their  seats  on  the 

Us  leib  eye  VTas  instantly  restored  bench.    Mr.  Raine,  leading  coun- 

to  sight,  and  he  can  now  see  with  sel  for  the  prosecution,  serteants 

it  as  perfectly  as  he  did  thirty  Hullock  and  Cross,  and  Mr.  Little- 


years  ago. 

8^— -Bsurd  and  Hardie,  convict- 
ed of  high  treason,  as  being  found 
inarms  at  Bonnymuir,  were  ex- 
ecuted at  Stirling,  in  front  of  the 
stair  leading  to  the  town^house. 


They  died  almost  without  a  strug-   ed  the  court. 


dale,  who  were  also  for  the  crown* 
with  the  treasury  solicitoralso  took 
their  places.  Mr  Williams,  Ms. 
Starkie,  and  Mr.  Blackbume* 
appeared  for  the  prisoners. 
Mr.  Williams  rose,  and  address- 


gle.  After  hanging  half  an  hour, 
Calder,  the  sheriFs  officer,  came 
forward  and  caught  the  bodies  al- 
ternately, whilst  the  hangman  cut 
them  down.  Thev  then  placed 
them  on  the  scaBFold,  and  Calder 
havine  bared  the  neck  to  the 
shoulders,  cutting  open  the  coat 
and  vest,  the  decapitator  came  for- 
ward amid  execrations,  hisses,  and 
shouts  of '«  murder  !*'  The  man- 
gling; horrified  the  spectators;  the 
Seaos  were  proclaimed  I  and  the 


My  lords,— ^Since  the  arraign* 
ment  of  the  prisoners  on  Saturclay, 
they  have  considered  this  subject, 
and  are  now  desirous,  with  yqur 
lor,d ships'  permission,  to  withdraw 
the  pleas  they  then  gave  in,  and 
to  plead  guilty. 

Mr.  justice  Bailey. — I  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  prisoners  at 
the  bar  are  all  in  hearing  of  what 
is  passing  in  court,  and  are  rea- 
dy to  withdraw  tlieir  plea  of  not 
guilty. 

William 
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WHliam    Cotnstive^  a   young    names  of  the  prisoners,  vrho  «• 
man,  who  was  evidently  the  most    spectively  withdrew  the  plea  of  noc 
intelligetkt  of  the  prisoners,  and  to    gnilty,  and  pleaded  guilty, 
whom  they  appeared  to  look  with        The  following  are  the  names 
confidence,     immediately     said,    and  ages  of  the  prisoners  :— 
"They  are  all  acquainted  with  it,  Aged 

my  lord.'*  William  Comstive 28 

Mr.  Raine.-*>My  lords,  we  have    Richard  Addy 29 

no  objecdon  to  it  on  the  part  of   Charles  Stanfield    28 

the  crown.  Benjamin  Hanson  •  • 2^4r 

It  is  right  to  explain  the  ar-    Joseph  Chappiel •  •  •     25 

rangementinconsequenceof  which    James  Flowers    •     49 

the  prisoners  withdrew  their  plea    Benjamin  Rogers    M 

of  Saturday,  and  took  tiie  course    William  Rice 40 

now  adopted.  John  Biirkinshaw    28 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.    Joseph  Forth 25 

WnUams    yesterday,    who    was    John  Vallance 9* 

known  tt)  be  the  leading  counsel    John  Ferrymond     .•••.•••     25 

for  all  the  prisoners,  an  intimation    Abraham  Ingham 27 

was  made  to  him,  that,  if  the  pri-    George  Brien 36 

soners  chose  it,  they  might  have    John  Hobson 20 

their  lives  spared  upon  making    George  Burkinshaw 25 

submission.  This  communication    William  Holland    .........     20 

was  simply  conveyed  to  the  priso-    Michael  Downing 48 

ners,  without  one  word  of  recom-    John  Lindley 30 

mendation  or  desire  either  one  way    Nathan  Buckley 40 

or  the  other,  and  the  men  were    Thomas  Blackbume SS 

allowed  one  hour  to  consider  the   John  Peacock 45 

proposal.  At  the  termination  of  .The  prisoners  were  all  labour* 
that  period  they  all  expressed  a  ers,  weavers,  and  cordwainers. 
•wish  to  submit  ;  and  again,  upon  Distressing  accident.^^^The  fol* 
'the  attorney's  attending  them  in  lowing  particulars  of  the  calami- 
prison  this  morning,  they  all  said,  tous  accident  which  happened  ofE 
that  they  had  had  the  night  to  re-  Portobello  are  given  by  one  of  th^ 
fleet  upon  the  subject,  and  that  survivors.  A  party  of  fifteen  per- 
they  aahered  to  their  wi^h  pf  a-  sons,  including  two  boys  (the  one 
vailing  themselves  of  the  proposal,  about  15  and  the  other  six  years  of 
Accordingly,  when  they  came  age),  and  a  girl  (about  15),  left 
into  court  this  morning,  they  were  Portobello  on  a  pleasure  sail  to 
humanely  apprized  by  Mr.  Wil-  Inchkeith  ;  on  their  return,  when 
liams,  in  a  conversation  with  them,  about  a  ^lile  and  a  half  from  land, 
that  they  had  sti)l  to  undergo  the  the  boat  suddenly  upset,  and  the 
form  of  receiving  sentence  m  the  whole  of  the  party  were  immersed 
usual  terms  for  high  treason.  The  in  the  dangerous  element,  and,  me» 
prisoners  expressed  themselves  pre-  lancholy  to  relate,  five  persons  on- 
pared,  fortunately  perished.  Those  who 
Mr.  Newstead,  the  clerk  of  the  did  not  immediately  sink  clun^ 
crown,  then  called  over  the  several    to  the  boat,  which  as  suddenly 

turned 
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turned  over  again,  and  thas,  by  a 
£ap  of  the  sail,  the  struj^glers 
were  deprived  of  their  hold,  and 
in  a  worse  situation  than  before. 
One  person  was  struck  so  violently 
as  to  be  driven  to  the  bottom  ;  on 
again  reaching  the  surface  he 
looked  anxiously  for  the  youngest 
boy^  who  was  under  his  care,  and 
seeing  his  leather  cap  at  a  consi- 
cterable  distance,  he  swam  to  it  and 
recovered  the  child,  with  whom 
be  returned  to  the  boat,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  another  person, 
.focceeded  in  replacing  him  on  it 
as  often  as  he  lost  his  hold.  That 
other  person  also  endeavoured  to 
assist  one  of  the  party  who  could 
oot  swim  ( Jdin  Haxton),  but  who 
intreated  him  to  save  his  daughter, 
in  which  the  humane  individual 
succeeded.  A  coal  sloop  was  ly- 
ing nearer  to  the  shore,  a  boat 
from  which  promptly  put  off,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  others,  for- 
tunately picked  up  the  survivors, 
.llie  accident  was  seen  by  a  num- 
ber of  persons  walking  on  the 
beach  ;  tne  melancholy  event  soon 
became  known  through  the  vil- 
liage,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  hurried  to  the  shore, 
where  the  scene  became  indescri- 
bably distressing.  The  little  boy 
is  quite  well,  but  the  girl  remains 
gveatly  indisposed.  It  is  to  be  ho- 
ped that  this  melancholy  catastro- 
phe will  long  be  a  caution^  and  in- 
duce pleasure  parties  not  to  crowd 
their  boats.  The  cause  of  the  dis- 
aster is  not  precisely  known,  but 
die /act  we  understand  to  be,  that 
the  lee  side  of  the  boat  was  almost 
gunnel  to,  and  a  light  gust  of  wind 
causing  the  sail  to  dip  in  the  wa- 
ter»  it  mstantly  upset. 

A  lachrymatory  has  lately  been 
found  in  a  coffin,  in  the  neighbour- 


hood of  Lanercost,inCumberland. 
tt  is  a  small  glass  bulb,  hermeti* 
cally  sealed,  containing  a  liquid  to 
all  appearance  water.  Several  si- 
milar vessels  have  been  found  in 
the  sepulchres  of  the  ancients,  and 
some  antiquaxies  supposed  that 
they  served  to  collect  the  tears  of 
the  surviving  friends  of  the  de^ 
ceased,  which  were  thus  interred 
with  the  remains,  as  these  phials 
are  furnished  with  a  round  concave^ 
part,  well  adapted  for  embracing 
the  convexity  of  the  eye-balL 

13  and  14.— -A  meeting  of 
Welsh  bards  was  held  at  Wrex- 
ham, which  was  attended  by  all 
the  rank,  wealth,  and  beauty  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Premiums  and 
prizes  were  ^vnen  for  the  best  po- 
ems on  various  subjects.  The 
bardic  chair  was  won  by  Robert 
Davis  of  Nantglyn, — the  silver  . 
harp,  by  Richard  Roberts,  oC 
Caernarvon,  who  was  both  blind 
and  lame.  Upwards  of  80  com- 
positions were  sent  in,  many  of 
which  possessed  great  merit.  Two 
essavs,  in  the  j£iglish  language, 
by  the  rev.  J.  W.  Rees,  of  co.  Rad* 
nor,'and  the  rev.  J.  Hughes,  of  co, 
Brecon,  on  antient  British  history, 
and  the  life  and  character  of  Ar- 
thur, gained  premiums.  The 
bards  and  minstrels  assembled  in 
the  town  hall  in  the  mornings, 
and  the  concerts  were  held'  at  Uie 
assembly  rooms  in  the  evenings, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  Wehh 
melodies,  arranged  with  English 
words.  The  vocal  compositions 
were  well  performed  by  Mr.  Smith 
of  Liverpool ;  Mrs.  Corran,  Miss 
HaU,  master  Clough,  and  Mr* 
Parry,  editor  of  the  Welsh  melo- 
dies^ under  whose  direction  the 
congress  was  held,  and  to  whom 
the  Cymmrodorian  society  in 
Pbwys 
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Powys  voteda  haiulsoine  piece  of 
plate  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause. 
'  15. — The  first  stone  of  a  new 
church  at  Windsor  was  laid,  with 
religious  and  masonic  ceremonies, 
by  J.  Ramsbottom,  esq.  M.  P.  as 
proxy  for  theduke  of  York. 

Of  the  magnificent  communion 
plate  presented  by  the  pope  to  the 
new  catholic  chapel  in  Moor- 
fields,  which  was  used  for  the  first 
time  on  Sunday,  August  T!^  the 
chalice  alone  is  estimated  at  SOOO 
guineas,  beingof  pure  gold,  studded 
with  pear]s,  diamonds,  and  odier 
precious  stones. 

A  poor  Welshman,  having  a 
wife  and  seven  children,  found  a 
pocket-book  in  one  of  the  squares 
at  the  west  end  of  London,  con- 
taining 5000/.  in  bank  of  England 
notes.  From  the  direction  m  the 
book,  he  returned  the  property  to 
the  owner,  who  rewarded  him 
with  250/.  and  settled  6/.  annually 
upon  him. 
9.— Thursday  last  proved  very  fa* 
vourable  to  the  inhabitants  ot  the 
metropolis  and  its  environs  for  the 
observation  of  tbe  eclipse  of  the 
sttn :  the  light  fieecy  clouds  that 
occasionally  passed  over  the  sun 
by  no  means  obstructed  the  view 
of  it,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
tery  few  minutes,  the  progress  of 
the  eclipse  was  visible  from  the  be- 
gtnnmg  to  the  end.  The  moon, 
seen  through  a  telescope  of  consi- 
derable power,  exhibited  her  ine- 
qualities in  a  most  distinct  manner, 
faisorouch  that  the  heights  of  the 
mountainous  parts  might  have 
been  measured  with  great  accura- 
cy. Although  ten  and  a  quarter, 
out  of  twelve  parts,  into  which  the 
solar  orb  is  astronomically  divided, 
were  obscnved,  the  decrease  of 
Hght  iras  not  so  great  as  was  ge* 
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nerally  expected;  and  we  much 
doubt  whether  the  diminution 
would  have  been  remarked,  under 
the  ordinary  circumstance  of  a 
dense  cloud  passing  over  the  son's 
surface. 

The  the2*mometer  at  the  royal 
observatory  at  Greenwich  fell 
three  degrees  during  the  time 
of  the  greatest  obscuration;  while 
in  London,  at  the  royal  exchange, 
the  mercury  fell  from  69{  to 
64  degrees,  and  the  barometer 
rose, 

Gloucetier,  Sepiemher  !]• 

The  expected  eclipse  of  the  son 
took  place  on  Thursday,  and  lan- 
ed  nearly  three  hours.  We  have 
much  pleasure  in  laying  before 
our  readers  the  following  particu- 
lars, as  observed  from  the  tower  of 
the  cathedral  in  this  city,  the  ele- 
vation of  which  is  176  feeC^  On 
account  of  the  difference  of  the 
longitude  between  Gloucester  and 
Greenwich,  the  eclipse  was  ex- 
pected to  have  commenced  at  a- 
bout  12  hours  32  minutes  ;  but 
the  moon  was  seen  to  enter  upon 
the  sun's  disc  as  early  as  twelve, 
the  time  shown  by  the  clock  of 
the  cathedral,  according  to  which 
these  observations  were  noted*  At 
the  commencement  of  the  eclipse 
the  thermometer  stood  at  75*  Fah- 
renheit, and  continued  to  fidl  tOl 
one  hour,  when  it  stood  at  68 
degrees. 

Up  to  this  period  the  sun  had 
been  little  obscured  by  pasdng 
clouds ;  but  at  one  hour  fifteen 
minutes  a  light  mist  arose^  in 
which  apneared,  surrounding  the 
sun,  a  halo,  whose  apparent  dia- 
meter was  about  18°,  having  its 
eastern  semi*  circumference  more 
luminous,  and  more  accurately  de* 
fined  than  the  western.    At  the 

time 
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time  of  the  greatest  tibscnration, 
at  one  hour  &  minutes,  a  chilling 
breeze  sprung  up  from  the  south. 
The  dimmution  of  light  was  now 
very  perceptible,  and  the  effect 
produced  might  not  improperly 
be  compared  to  that  of  the  sun's 
rap  through  a  watery  cloud  at 
the  time  of  his  setting.    At  one 
hour  30  minutesy  the  circular  form 
of  the  halo  was  broken  to  the  west ; 
and  at  one  hour  40  minutes  it  en- 
torely  vanished. — The  planet  Ve- 
nus  was  distinctly  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  in  the  west,  and  con- 
tinued so  till  one  hour  55  minutes, 
when  it  was  obscured  by  clouds. 
Owing  to  the  cloudy  state  of  the 
atmosphere^  particularly   to  the 
east  ot  the  sun,  where  it  was  ex* 
pected  that  the  planet  Mars  would 
Iiave  been  seen,  no  other  star  could 
be  observed.    At  one  hour   4*8 
minutes  the  thermometer  stood  at 
68*,  the  minimum  to  which  it  fell 
during  the  eclipse ;  and  at  two 
hours  It  rose  to  66*;  and  at  two 
hours  5S  minutes,  which  was  about 
the  time  of  the  end  of  the  eclipse, 
^for  the  exact  moment  of  its  termi- 
nation could  not  be  marked,  the 
sun  having  been  for  some  minutes 
enveloped  in  clouds),  it  stood  at 
7€r.    During  the  progress  of  the 
eclipse,  by  means  of  a  powerful 
telescope,  several  persons  observed 
spots  on  the  sun's  disc,  and  a  star 
in  the  west  near  the  planet  Venus. 

During  the  late  eclipse,  the 
planet  Venus  was  distinctly  seen  at 
Newcastle  and  at  Killing  worth.     . 

The  eclipse  was  very  attentively 
observed  by  a  number  of  persons 
in  Dublin.  The  calculations  of 
the  duration,  &c.  of  this  sublime 
pbenomenoa  proved  extremely 
correct. 

20.-^At  a  court  of  proprietors 
of  the  bank  of  England,  a  dividend 


of  Of.  per  cent,  was  declared  for 
the  half-year  ending  10th  October 
next  In  answer  to  several  ques- 
tions on  the  supposed  delays  \^ich 
have  occurred  m  issuing  the  new 
notes,  the  chairman  stsfted^  that 
there  had  been  no  disappointment 
in  the  progress  of  die  plan  for 
manufacturing  tlie  notes  ;  a  great 
deal  of  machinery  was  necessary, 
which  required  time  to  perfect, 
and  many  artists  and  mechamcs 
were  employed  ;  and  every  body 
conversant  in  machinery  must 
know,  that  some  uncertainty  at* 
tached  in  practice  to  the  best  re* 
gulations  in  theory  ;  but  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  saying,  thati 
though  he  could  not  name  a  fixed 
and  determinate  period  when  the 
new  notes  would  be  ready  for  cir- 
culation, yet  he  believed  that  very 
little  time  would  elapse  before 
they  would  be  ready. 

21.— At  the  Middlesex  sessions, 
radical  Waddington  was  tried  for 
having  published  a  libel  for  the 
pwpose  of  exciting  sedition  a* 
mongst  the  soldiers.  He  pleaded 
his  own  cause,  and  was  acquitted. 

W.  Holmes  was  also  indicted 
on  the  same  charge.  The  defend- 
ant said,  he  had,  six  weeks  ago, 
come  up  to  town  from  Lincoln  to 
look  for  work,  and  that  he  had 
been  three  weeks  without  gettinj^ 
any  ;  at  length  he  saw  persons 
selling  papers,  and,  without  know- 
ing that  he  was  doing  any  mis- 
chief, he  joined  them,  and  was  ap- 
prehended. He  had  been  told 
there  was  a  printer's  name  at  the 
end  of  the  papers,  and  of  course 
thought  himself  not  responsible  for 
the  contents.  He  was  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  six  months  im- 
prisonment in  the  house  of  correc- 
tion. 

Alarming  outrage.^ An  extra- 
ordinary 
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ordinary  occunence  took  place 
in  the  church  of  St.  Sepulchre, 
Snowhill.  About  a  quarter  past 
seven  o'clock  a  respectable  look- 
ing man,  who  was  seated  in  one 
01  the  pews  in  the  centre  of  the 
churchy  stood  up  suddenly,  and 
vociferated  some  incoherent  ez- 
]>ressions9  and  pulling  from  his 
side  pockets  a  pair  ofioaded  pis- 
tolsy  he  brandisoed  them  about  in 
each  handy  when  a  gentleman  in 
^e  next  pew  attempted  to  wrest 
the  pistols.  The  clergyman  came 
down  from  the  pulpit,  he  being 
the  most  conspicuous  person,  and 
most  likely  to  attract  tne  notice  o£ 
the  maniac,  for  such  we  must  sup* 
pose  htm  to  be*  -^  He  kept  every 
person  at  a  distance,  and  turning 
round,  looked  up  to  the  organ 
gallery,  each  side  of  which  was 
crowded  with  charity  children, 
and  levelling  the  pistol  he  held  in 
his  right  hand  he  fired  it  into  the 
gallery.  A  scream  of  horror 
was  insundy  echoed  from  all  parts 
of  the  church  and  great  confusion 
prevailed.  He  was  fortunately  se- 
cured before  he  had  time  to  fire 
the  second  pistol,  which  was  wrest- 
ed from  him,  and  found  to  be 
heavily  loaded.  The  maniac  was 
conveyed  to  the  watch-house,  in 
Cow^cross.  Several  of  the  chil- 
dren were  trampled  on  and  dread- 
fully hurt. 

The  justice  room  at  Guildhall 
was  crowded  at  an  early  hour  on 
Monday,  by  numerous  individuals 
of  both  sexes,  to  witness  the  ex- 
amination of  the  person  who  had 
created  such  alarm  and  confusion 
in  St.  Sepulchre's  church,  on  Sun- 
day evening,  by  firing  off  a  pistol 
in  the  middle  aisle  during  divine 
service. 

The  prisoner,  whose  name  is 
Daniel  Kra&ling,  is  a  fine  looking 


young  man,  about  24  years  old ; 
he  was  very  respectably  dressed 
in  black,  and  conducted  himself 
with  every  appearance  of  mildness 
and  propriety. 

Previously  to  hearing  the  evi- 
dence, a  young  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Rhenius,  clerk  in  the 
house  of  Messrs;  Pasche  and  ca, 
foreign  merchants.  No.  10,  Crosby 
square,  a  friend  and  school-fellow 
of  the  prisoner,  was  sworn  to  in- 
terpret, Krasling  being  a  German, 
and  unacquainted  wim  English. 

The  history  of  the  transaction 
was  narrated  by  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Cumber,  a  smith,  in 
Fleet4ane»  who  stated  that  he  was 
standing  in  the  aisle,  near  the  pul- 
pit, about  a  quarter  before  seven 
o'clock,  when  he  observed  the  pri- 
soner come  from  the  rear  of  the 
pulpit,  put  on  his  hat,  and  pulling 
from  beneath  his  coat  a  pistol, 
walk  down  the  aisle,  and  dis- 
charge it  towards  the  organ.  This 
evidence  being  communicated  to 
the  prisoner  by  his  friend,  he 
mildly  said,  <<it  was  correct;" 
but  desired  it  mi^ht  be  added, 
**  after  first  dispersing  about  some 
of  the  printed  papers,"  a  copy  of 
which  we  subjoin  :— 

THB  ABOMINATION  Or  DBSOLATIOM 

Spoken  of  by  Daniel,  the  prophet,  tha: 
he  shall  stand  in  the  holy  place,  is 

TBI  OKGAN. 

It  it  the  image  of  the  Idogdom  of  Anti- 
christ. 
THB  MUSIC.  The 

B    A     B     Y     L     O       N  Beast. 
I  •  II  •  III    IV  •  V  •  VI  •  Vil  VIU 
b     b  b     b       b 

Cumber,  immediately  on  the 
firing,  secured  the  prisoner,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Pike,  one 
of  the  beadles,  and  he  was  taken 
into  the  vestry-room,  from  whence, 
after  being  searched,  he  was  con- 
veyed to  Uie  Compter.  Diligent 
search  was  subsequently  made  by 

Mr. 
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Mrv  Haskins>  the  churchwarden, 
and  the  beadles,  but  no  mark  or 
trace  could  be  discovered  to  show 
that  the  pistol  had  been  loaded 
with  ball. 

The  prisoner,  when  asked  what 
object  he  had  in  this  rash  act,  re- 
plied,  that  he  might  succeed,  as  he 
had  succeeded ;  that  his  plan 
might  be  known  to  the  world  ;  the 
papers  he  had  distributed  contain- 
ed it  in  part,  but  tliey  were  far 
too  small  to  explain  it ;  he  could, 
however,  explain  more  fully  to 
any  one  who  understood  the  prin- 
ciples of  muiic.  The  plan  was, 
that  music  is  the  Antichrist,  which 
is  against  God,  and  is  to  be  punish- 
ed and  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  story  of  the  wanderings  of 
this  unfortunate  young  man  was 
told  with  much  feeling  by  his 
friend,  Mr.  Rhenius,  who  stated 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a  respecta- 
ble merchant  at  Konigsberg,  in 
Prussia,  and  had  been  an  officer 
in  the  Prussian  army,  and  had 
always  borne  an  excellent  and 
exemplary  moral  character.  He 
(Mr.  Rhenius)  was  his  school- 
fellow, and  they  corresponded 
since  he  (Mr.  Rhenius)  had  been 
in  this  country.  He  understood 
that  Mr.  Krasling  had  been  in 
town,  at  the  Angel  inn,  St.  Cle- 
ment's, about  six  weeks  ;  but  k 
was  not  till  a  week  ago  that  he 
received  a  note  from  him,  saying 
that  he  (the  prisoner)  had  great 
events  to  communicate  which 
would  make  him  happy  in  believ- 
ing. He  called  upon  him  subse- 
quently at  the  Angel  inn,  and 
found  him  very  much  agitated. 
He  then  communicated  to  him, 
in  an  incoherent  manner,  that  he 
had  found  out  all  the  secrets  of  the 
Freemasons,  tliat  he  had  written 
1820. 


to  the  duke  of  Sussex  four  letters 
on  the  subject,  and  had  also  an 
interview  with  his  royal  highness  ; 
and  he  expected,  from  the  manner 
in  which  ne  had  been  received  by 
him,  that  all  the  organs  and  mu- 
sical instruments  will  be  destroyed 
by  the  Freemasons,  they  knowing 
the  secret  revealed  to  him  that 
music  is  Antichrist, -and  must  be 
destroyed.  He  said  he  could 
never  regain  his  peace  of  mind  till 
he  had  made  known  this  secret 
to  the  world,  and  when  that  was 
done  he  was  ready  to  abide  all 
consequences,  and  undergo  the  . 
penalties  of  the  law  of  the  country. 

Other  proofs  of  the  prisoner's 
disordered  state  of  mind  were  ad- 
duced ;  it  was  stated  that  while 
at  Boulogne  he  .burnt  near  1000 
sheets  of  music,  and  refused  an 
advantageous  situation  of  music- 
master,  which  had  been  oflFered 
him,  with  a  salary  of  9000  francs 
a  year. 

.  Since  his  arrival  in  this  country 
he  has  been  for  days  and  nights 
together  without  eating,  drinkmg, 
or  sleeping  ;  and  so  strongly  was 
his  mind  impressed  with  the  act 
he  had  determined  to  do,  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  public  attention 
to  his  grand  secret,  that  he  had 
never  been  in  bed  upon  the  Satur* 
day  night  previous. 

When  searched  at  the  vestry, 
room,  which  he  resisted  with  much 
indignation  for  some  time,  his 
purse  was  found  to  contain  18  or 
20  ducats  in  gold,  and  some  sil- 
ver ;  two  1  /.  bank  of  England 
notes  were  also  found  in  his  room 
at  the  Angel  inn,  hanging  up 
carelessly  over  the  chimney  glass. - 

The  fact  of  his  insanity  being 

thus  established,  and  certified  also 

by  Mr.  Box,  the  surgeon  of  the 

(H)        Compter, 
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Compter,  it  was  determined,  wjth 
the  consent  of  his  friends^  that  he 
should  be  removed  to  a  place  of 
proper  restraint,  under  their  care, 
until  he  could  safely  be  restored 
to  his  parents. 

This  being  communicated  to 
the  unfortunate  young  man,  he 
expressed  himself  much  obliged 
to  tlie  magistrate,  Mr.  alderman 
Scholey,  and  bowing  respectfully, 
retired  very  quietly  with  his  friend 
Mr.  Rhenius  and  some  other  gen- 
tlemen. 

Anecdote  of  Burckhardt^  the  tra' 
veiier,  —  The  Arabs,  who  act 
as  guides  in  the  desolate  moun- 
tains of  Nubia,  have  devised  a 
singular  mode  of  extorting  pre- 
sents from  the  traveller.  They 
first  be^  a  present;  if  refused, 
they  collect  a  heap  of  sand,  and 
planting  a  stone  at  each  extremity 
of  it,  they  apprize  the  traveller 
that  his  tomb  is  made.  Mr.  Burck- 
hardt,  the  celebrated  traveller, 
had  a  practical  proof  of  this  cus- 
tom ;  having  refused  to  give  any 
thing  to  one  of  these  grave-dig- 
gers, the  man  set  about  making 
his  sand  heap.  Upon  this  Burck- 
hardt  alighted,  and  began  another, 
observing,  as  they  were  brethren. 
It  was  but  just  they  should  be  bu- 
ried together.  The  fellow  laugh- 
ed, and  they  mutually  destroyed 
each  other's  labours.  On  Burck- 
hardt's  remounting  his  horse,  the 
disappointed  Arab  exclaimed  from 
the  Koran,  "No  mortal  knows 
the  spot  upon  earth  where  his 
grave  shall  be  digged." 

Seafaring  persons  ought  to  be 
made  generally  acquainted,  that 
by  the  provisions  of  a  new  statute, 
enacted  in  the  present  reign,  a  fine 
of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  im- 
prisomnent  until  it  is  paid,  is  im- 


posed on  any  person  found  run- 
ning even  a  pint  of  spirits  of  wine, 
or  a  pound  of  salt ;  and  so  strictly 
is  this  enforced,  that  a  few  days 
since,  a  person  was  convicted  at 
this  port,  and  the  officers  would 
scarcely  permit  him  out  of  sight 
until  tne  money  was  produced. 
The  seizing  officers  received  45/. 
each,  and  the  remainder  accrues 
to  the  crown.  No  mitigation 
whatever  is  permitted,  and  a  very 
strict  look-out  is  now  kept  up  in 
all  directions.-^ Plymouth  Paper. 

Important  new  art, — There  is 
practised  in  Paris,  a  new  method 
of  joining  mirrors,  so  perfectly, 
as  to  make  the  seam,  or  line  of 
junction,  invisible.  By  this  art, 
mirrors  may  be  extended  to  an 
immense  size,  at  a  trifling  cost. 
Query — Is  the  seam  rendered  in- 
visible, by  the  actual  fineness  of 
the  joining,  or  bringing  a  fresh 
coatmg  of  silvering  over  it,  so  as 
to  conceal  the  original  hue?— 
London  paper.  The  real  impor- 
tance of  this  art  (supposing  it  to 
have  reached  the  perfection  de- 
scribed) consists  in  the  facility  it 
affords  for  constructing  mirrors— 
not  of  an  immense  size — but  of 
ordinary  magnitude— with  the 
help  of  small  plates  of  glass.  Its 
complete  realization  would  wholly 
destroy  the  expensive  large  plate 
glass  manufacture. 

The  Regent's  canal  commences 
at  Paddington,  where  it  joins  that 
branch  oi^  the  Grand  Junction 
which  is  called  the  Paddington 
canal,  and  thus  communicates 
with  all  the  navigable  rivers,  &c. 
in  England.  From  this  point  it 
proceeds  in  a  N.  E.  direction,  and 
passes,  by  means  of  a  tunnel  of  S72 
yards,  under  Maida  Hill ;  then 
round  the  Regent's  park,  through 
Camden 
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Camden  Town  (where  it  takes  an 
easterly  coutsc)  and  Somers' 
Town,  near  which  it  enters  a  se- 
cond luiinel  of  970  yards,  and  pe* 
netrates  Islington  Hill,  burrowing 
below  the  bed  of  the  New  River. 
It  emerges  again  near  Brick  Lane, 
and  continues  nearly  in  the  same 
direction  throus^h  the  parishes  of 
St.  Leonard,  Snored  itch,  and  St. 
John's  Hackney,  traversing  in 
these  districts  the  Kingsland  and 
Hackney  roads,  and  Cambridge 
Heath.  Then  entering  the  parish 
of  Bethnal  Green,  it  bends  to  the 
south,  passing  through  the  fields 
adjoining  Mile  End  and  Stepney, 
and  crossing  both  the  latter  places, 
as  also  the  Commercial  Road,  it 
opens  into  a  spacious  dock  formed 
at  Limehouse,  which  completes 
the  navigation  by  a  direct  com* 
munication  with  the  Thames. 
The  line  of  canal  is  nine  miles, 
runnins:  chiefly  from  west  to  east, 
over  which  are  thrown  thirty-six 
substantial  brick  bridges ;  and  it 
descends  eighty-six  feet  to  the 
river  by  means  of  twelve  double 
locks,  besides  a  tide  lock.  Its 
average  breadth  is  forty-eight  feet, 
and  the  towing-path  is  twelve  feet, 
which  together  occupy  about 
eighty  acres  of  ground  ;  indepen- 
dently of  the  dock  of  six  acres  at 
Limehouse,  and  the  City  Road 
basin.  The  latter  is  a  capital 
work,  110  feet  wide,  1600  feet 
long,  and,  with  its  commodious 
wharfs,  covers  twenty-five  acres. 
The  tunnel  of  more  than  half  a 
mile  in  length,  which  carries  the 
canal  under  a  part  of  the  town  of 
Islington,  and  also  beneath  the 
New  River,  is  seventeen  feet  and 
a  half  in  width,  and  nineteen  and 
a  half  in  height.  Of  the  latter 
spacey  seven  feet  and  a  half  are 


the  depth  of  the  water,  and  eleven 
feet  and  a  half  remain  between 
the  surface  of  the  canal  and  the 
roof  of  the  tunnel.  It  is  passed, 
without  any  aid  from  towing  lines 
or  poles,  in  from  fifteen  to  seven- 
teen minutes,  and  is  well  worth  the 
notice  of  those  whose  laudable  cu- 
riosity and  desire  of  knowledge  have 
never  been  gratified  by  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  so  striking  a  proof 
of  the  powers  with  which  science 
has  invested  the  civil  engineer. 

The  Regent's  canal^  is  one  of 
the  works  for  which  the  public  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Nash,  by  whom 
it  was  originally  projected,  and 
under  whose  direction  it  has 
been  carried  on — ^through  a  mul- 
titude of  dilHculties  which  only 
could  have  been  surmounted  by 
great  ability,  activity^  and  per- 
severance— to  its  final  completion. 
It  was  begun  in  1813,  and  opened 
on  the  1st  of  August  last.  The 
expense,  which  amounts  to  about 
600,000/.,  has  been  exceedingly 
swelled  by  the  extravagant  price 
at  which  the  land  lequired  has 
been  obliged  to  be  purchased, 
and  by  the  many  litigious  actions 
which  the  company  of  subscribers 
were  called  upon,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  to  defend. 

Upon  the  utility  of  the  can^l 
system  in  general  it  is  needless 
now  to  expatiate :  of  the  advan- 
tages that  will  How  from  this  in 
particular,  time  alone  can  enable 
us  to  judge  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  When  the  enormous 
expense  of  carting  heavy  articles 
from  the  wharfs  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  to  the  northern  side  of 
the  town,  including  the  adjacent 
Tillages,  is  considered,  it  appears 
quite  reasonable  to  believe  that 
much  must  be  gained  by  water 
(H2)  carriage; 
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carriage ;  for  it  is  known  that  the 
power  of  one  horse,  applied  to  a 
floating  weight,  is  equal  to  the 
strength  of  thirty  drawing  the 
same  on  wheels.  The  average 
charge,  as  an  example,  for  con- 
veying manure  by  this  canal  is 
tenpence  per  ton ;  gravel,  chalk, 
lime,  bricks,  and  iron,  about  one 
shilling  ;  coals,  lead,  and  copper, 
sixteenpence.  To  the  inhabitants, 
therefore,  of  Hampstead,  Kentish 
Town,  Highgate,  Hornsev,  Tot- 
tenham, Hackney,  &c.  and  also  of 
the  parishes  of  Mary-la-Bonne, 
and  Paddington,  this  mode  of 
communication  with  the  Thames 
must  prove  highly  beneficial.  But 
the  good  effects  that  are  likely  to 
arise  from  this  navigation  are  not 
merely  local.  The  Messrs.  Pick- 
fords  lately  sent  boats  from  Man- 
chester, and  instead  of  their  pass- 
ing from  the  Grand  Junction  to 
Brentford,  and  there  being  un- 
loaded, and  the  goods  re-embark- 
ed in  other  vessels  for  Deptford, 
they  went  direct  by  the  canal  to 
Limehotise,  and  crossed  over  with- 
out any  delay  ;  whereby  not  only 
time,  but  a"  heavy  expense,  with 
probable  loss  and  damage,  were 
saved  to  the  proprietors.  The 
dock,  too,  at  Limehouse,  being 
calailated  to  receive  ships  of  con- 
siderable burden,  admits  colliers, 
which  discharge  their  cargoes  up- 
on the  wharfs,  or  into  canal  barges : 
and  thus  the  plunder  and  waste  of 
coal,  which  so  notoriously  take 
place  in  the  pool,  are  avoided,  and 
many  of  those  criminal  acts,  the 
list  of  which  heretofore  has  been 
frightful,  are  prevented. 

HAYMARKET  THBATRfi. 

81.-*i)og  Days  in  Bond-street  1 
a  comedy  in  three  acts. — By  the 


prologue  we  were  given  to  under- 
stand, that  this  was  the  first  dra- 
matic production  of  a  lady ;  and 
was  written  in  Jamaica.  It  is  a 
very  diverting  piece,  was  admha- 
bly  acted,  and  has  had  a  consider- 
able run. 

ENGLISH  0?ERA  HOUSS,  LYCEVW. 

4.— The  Baron  de  Trenck,  an 
opera  in  three  acts.  The  fortunes 
of  the  baron,  who  was  a  victim  of 
Prussian  despotism,  have  been 
long  known.  The  dramatist  has 
taken  some  liberties  with  history ; 
but  through  the  good  acting,  par- 
ticularly of  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke  and 
Miss  Kelly,  the  opera  has  been 
very  successful. 

DRURY-LANB  THEATRI. 

16. — Mr.  Kean  closed  his  en- 
gagement with  this  theatre,  pre- 
vious to  his  going  to  America. 
The  theatre  closed  for  one  month 
to  prepare  for  the  winter  season. 


OCTOBER. 

FRANCE. 

The  duches  de  Bcrri  was  safely 
delivered  on  the  morning  of  the 
29th  ult.  of  a  son.  Her  royal 
highness  was  almost  alone  when 
she  gave  birth  to  a  prince,  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  the  throne,  in 
ample  gratification  of  the  anxious 
wi^es  of  the  royal  family  of 
France.  The  event  was  announ- 
ced by  the  firing  of  artillery  ;  and 
in  the  morning  the  king  received 
the  congratulations  of  the  princes 
and  princesses  of  his  family,  the 
ministers,  marshals,  &c.  The 
crowd  was  immense.  His  majes- 
ty repaired  to  the  chapel  to  hear 
mass.  On  coming  out  he  ap- 
peared 
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peared  at  the  balcony,  and  was 
saluted  with  cries  of  **  Five  le 
roi."— The  young  prince  will  be 
called  Henry  Charles  Ferdinand, 
Dieu  Donne,  duke  of  Bourdeaux, 
Sec,  He  is  well  formed  and 
healthy,  and,  with  the  duchess, 
doing  well. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Tlie  session  of  the  states  gene- 
ral of  the  Netherlands  was  opened 
on  the  I  Ith  inst.  by  a  speech  from 
the  throne ;  in  which  ttie  king  in- 
fiarmed  them,  that  a  treaty  had 
Iteen  concluded  with  the  British 
gorernroent,  prolonging  for  five 
years  the  liberty  granted  by  a 
former  convention  to  Dutch  sub- 
jects trading  to  Berbice,  Demara* 
r^,  and  Essequibo ;  and  that  the 
Turkish  government  had  recog*i 
nised  the  ancient  rights  of  the 
J^utch  to  navigate  the  Black  Sea. 

ITALY*       , 

The  intelligence  from  Naples 
states,  that  the  parliament  of  that 
kingdom  assembled  on  the  23d  ult. 
ana  was  the  same  day  addressed 
by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  in 
a  speech  declaratory  of  the  patri* 
otic  intentions  of  the  king  and  the 
prince.  An  extraordinary  session 
was  held  on  the  ist.  inst.  in  a  sa« 
cred  edifice.  The  king  and  the 
prince  royal  were  present;  and 
his  majesty,  .after  renewing  his 
oath,  caused  a  speech,  addressed  to 
the  deputies,  to  be  read,  in  which 
he  declared  his  wi:»b  that  the 
prince  should  continue  to  hold  the 
reins  of  government.  The  prince 
is  said  to  have  made  a  reply  so 
pathetic  as  to  have  drawn  tears  of 
joy  from  all  the  auditors.  His 
majesty  and  the  prince,  on  their 
W4y  to  and  from  the  parliament, 
and  in  the  midst  of  tliat  body, 
were  hailed  wiib  heartfelt  accla- 
mations. 


A  military  commission^  charg- 
ed with  the  trial  of  some  galley 
slaves  who  had  attempted  to  break 
out  of  prison  at  Civita  Vecchia, 
has  condemned  thirty  to  death, 
and  fourteen  to  hard  labour  for 
life. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL^ 

The  Spanish  Cortes  go  boldly 
and. steadily  on  in  the  grand  work 
of  regenerating  their  country; 
their  efforts  to  do  away  certain 
ancient,  but  pernicious,  distinc- 
tions in  the  conditions  of  the  no« 
bles  and  clergy,  have  hitherto  been 
successful ;  and  public  credit  and 
confidence  revive  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

In  a  debate  on  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  several  deputies  urged 
the  necessity  of  establishing  ju* 
ries. 

The  Cortes  appear  to  be  ex- 
tremely hostile  to  that  portion  of 
the  establishment  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  which,  in  other  days,  Wac 
regarded  not  only  as  its  proudest 
ornament,  but  as  its  best  and  su^ 
rest  protection— ^r«/tf/gtff  tuiameM 
—we  mean  the  fraternities  of  the 
military  orders  and  the  regular 
clergy.  In  the  sitting  of  the  9th 
ult.  the  orders  of  the  monks,  tlie 
convents,  and  the  colleges  of  the 
military  orders  of  Saint  John  of 
Jerusalem,  of  Saint  John  of  God, 
and  the  commanders  hospitalers, 
were  suppressed ;  pensions  for  life 
assigned  to  the  members  of  these 
bodies  ;  the 'regular  clergy  sub- 
jected to  their  diocesan  bishops, 
and  their  properties  conSscated  to 
die  purposes  of  the  sute.— The 
committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  rewards  to  be  granted  to  ge- 
neral Quiroea's  troops  have  re- 
ported  that  tne  promises  held  out 
to  ihcm  ought  to  be  fulfilled  ;  and 
the  Cortes  have  agreed,  «*That 
(H  3)  in 
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in  the  space  of  two  years,  reckon- 
ing from  the  present  time,  the 
army  now  in  service  shall  be  dis- 
banded. That  the  soldiers  who 
shall  prove  eight  years  service 
sliall  receive  ten  acres  of  land, 
taken  from  the  waste  grounds, 
and  also  1000  reals  ;  for  15  years 
service,  15  acres  and  1200  reals : 
for  20  years,  40  acres  of  land  and 
eOOOreals.  That  these  advantages 
shall  be  common  to  those  who  have 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  coun- 
try in  uniting  with  the  national 
army,  or  who  may  have  in  other 
instances  adopted  the  same  party, 


that  genera!  Riego,  the  father  of 
the  revolution,  has  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  Cortes,  been 
deprived  of  his  government  of 
Galicia,  and  sent  in  exile  toOviedo. 
The  governor  of  Madrid,  Velasco, 
has  been  also  exiled  from  the  capi- 
tal ;  as  well  as  all  the  princi  pal  leadr 
ers  of  the  club  of  Fontana  de  Oro, 
The  first  means  which  Spain 
proposes  for  relief  from  her  finan- 
cial embarrassments  are,  economy 
and  retrenchment. — ^The  existing 
taxes  are  to  remain  for  the  current 
year,  but  a  new  finance  plan  is 
to  commence  in  the  ensuing  one  ; 


That  the  widows  and  children  of  yet,  as  a  relief  to  the  people,  one 


those  who  perished  in  tlie  cause 
shall  share  the  same  advantage." 
The  intelligence  from  Spain 
contains  an  account  of  the  total 
demolition  of  the  ecclesiastical 
conspiracy  of  Burgos  against  the 
constitutional  authority.  It  has 
been  torn  up  by  the  very  roots, 
A  curate,  named  Barrio,  was  the 


half  of  the  direct  taxes  are  to  be 
taken  off;  and,  to  cover  this  defi- 
cit, a  loan  of  two  millions  stefling^ 
is  to  be  negotiated. 

The  emperor  Francis  h?s  declar- 
ed,in  a  long  note  to  the  sovereigns 
of  the  holy  alliance,  that  his  object 
in  assembling  a  military  force  in 
Italy  is,  to  establish  order  there, 


leading  instigator.  An  attempt  was    and  to  protect  the  pope ;  to  suffer 
made  to  work  upon  the  supersti-   the  revolutionists  in  Naples  being 


tion  of  the  peasants  by  displaying 
banners  inscribed  with  religious 
hieroglyphics,  similar  to  those 
which  were  borne  before  the  cru- 
saders :  but  the  curate  Barrio  was 
not  so  successful  as  Peter  the  her* 


incompatible  with  the  public  tran- 
quillity. The  emperor,  it  is  adr 
ded,  recommends  the  extirpation 
of  all  secret  societies. 

The  Vienna  accounts  state,  that 
the    interview  of  the  sovereign* 


mit  in  making  the  sacred  name  of  was  to  take  place  at  Troppau  on 
religion  the  cause  of  a  desolating   the  29th  instant ;    and  that  the 


excitement.  He,  and  men  like 
him,  mistake  the  age  in  which 
they  live ;  and  look  backward, 
while  the  world  is  going  on.  The 


ministers  of  France  and  England 
will  be  admitted,  but  no  other. 

The  count  Galowkin,  tlie  Rus- 
sian ambassador  at  the  court  of 


very  peasants,  on  whose  supposed  Vienna,  has  refused  passports  to 
aptitude  for  becoming  the  dupes  of  the  prince  Cimitille,  the  Neapoli- 
priestly  imposition  the  hopes  of  the   tan  ambassador. 


jnalcon tents  were  built,  assisted  in 
delivering  them  up  to  justice.  The 
apostolic  junta,  as  it  absurdly  call- 
ed itself,  of  Burgo  d'Osina,  is  in 
isafe  custody. 


There  exists  at  this  time,  in  Bo- 
hemia, in  the  lordship  of  Wettin* 
gan,the  domainof  prince  Schwart- 
zenberg,  a  colony  of  beavers,  set- 
tled on  the  river  Goldbach  j  the 


Late  accounts  from  Spain  state,   industry  pf  these   yields  in  no* 
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thing  to  that  of  thdr  brethren 
whicn  inhabit  the  great  rivers  and 
lakes  oi'  North  America*  The 
abundance  of  willows  which  adorn 
the  banks  of  this  river,  furnishes 
them  with  both  food  and  dwelling : 
in  summer  they  eat  the  leaves^  and 
in  winter  the  branches.  That  the 
beaver  was  formerly  an  inhabitant 
of  Europe,  appears  evident,  from 
Che  numerous  traces  of  beaver 
dams  which  are  still  remaining  in 
.  various  parts.  It  has  long  been 
questioned,  whether  the  original 
race  was  extinct  in  Germany,  as 
appearances  of  their  excursions 
were  noticeable  from  time  to  tizm. ; 
but  our  authority  for  the  present 
article  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  de- 
termine that  these  on  the  estate  of 
prince  Schwartzenberg  are  of  tlie 
indigenous  breed  ;  they  may  be 
modem  importations,  like  those  of 
the  late  sir  Joseph  Banks  into  Eng- 
land, where  they  are  novelties,  al- 
though they  were  anciently  even 
numerous  in  our  island,  and  were 
also  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  where 
some  of  their  constructions  still 
remain.  The  creature  is  well 
known  in  the  Welsh  language, 
under  the  name  of  **  fish*tail  ant* 
mal,*'avery  descriptive  appella- 
tion :  many  astonishing  tales  of 
other  times  announce  its  wonderful 
powers  and  properties  ;  and  it  still 
forms  (he  crest  of  an  ancient  coat 
of  arms.  The  animals  common 
to  America  and  to  Europe  are  so 
few,  that  every  instance  capable  of 
verification  becomes  interesting  to 
the  naturalist,  and  not  lest  to  the 
philosophical  historian,  as  evincing 
the  connexion  and  communication 
between  the  old  and  the  new  con- 
tinent, in  ages  past. 

GREECE. 

Extract  of  a  letter,  dated  Corfu, 
September  2,  1820..— '«  On  Mon- 


day last  Prevesa  was  surrendered 
to  the  forces  of  the  grand  seienor 
by  Veli  Pacha,  second  son  of  Ali 
Pacha,  who  went  on  board  of  the 
Turkish  admiral's  ship,  and  sur- 
rendered himself :  they  say,  that 
both  he  and  Meemet  Pacha,  his 
younger  brother,  who  commanded 
at  Parga,  have  been  sent  prisoners 
to  Constantinople.  Pashie  Bey  is 
also  said  to  have  entered  Janina  at 
the  head  of  12,000  troops,  and 
that  Ali  Pacha  had  retired  into  a 
fortress  with  only  500  men,  who 
were  all  that  had  remained  faith- 
ful to  him.  His  death  or  capture 
is  daily  expected. 

'^  According  to  accounts  from 
Constantinople,  the  sultan  has  de- 
clared the  various  territories  which 
Ali  Pacha  had  successively  added 
to  his  pacha] ic  to  be  restored  to 
their  original  political  condition, 
and  to  be  free  Irom  any  taxes  or 
contributions  for  the  period  of 
three  years. — In  consequence  of 
this  intelligence,  the  Parquinote 
emigrants  who  remain  here  have 
sent  a  deputation  to  Constantino- 
ple, to  solicit  the  restitution  of 
their  territory,'' 

RUSSIA. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  arrived 
at  Warsaw  on  the  27th  of  Au- 

1  he  emperor's  speech  on  open- 
ing the  diet  of  Poland,  on  the  15th 
ofSeptember, is  interesting,  as  it 
conveys  the  sentiments  of  so  pow- 
erful'a  monarch  upon  the  events 
which  have  recently  occurred  in 
the  f  outh  of  Europe,  and  commu- 
nicates the  principles  which  go- 
vern his  own  conduct  as  the  head 
of  a  representative  government. 
It  also  puts  an  end  to  all  specula- 
tion upon  the  probable  re.  esta- 
blishment of  Poland  as  an  inde- 
(li,4)  pendent 
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pendent  kingdom ;  for  the  empe* 
ror  tells  the  diet^  that  Poland  is 
bound  for  ever  to  Russia. 

Letters  from  the  grand  duchy 
of  Posen  state,  that  the  wolves 
multiply  there  in  a  dreadful  man- 
ner. In  the  circle  of  Wongrowic, 
during  the  last  year,  the  wolves 
devoured  16  children  and  three 
aged  persons. — Last  month  six 
children  met  with  the  same  fate  in 
that  unfortunate  circle,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  were 
wounded. 

The  population  of  Russia,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  census,  amount- 
ed to  5:3,31 6,707  inhabitants.  The 
population  of  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land is  2,732,324. 

ASIA. 

Dispatches  have  been  received 
from  Persia,  vhich,  it  is  stated, 
announce  to  ministers  the  intrigues 
of  the  Russian  agents  in  that  coun- 
tiy,  and  indicate  the  designs  of  the 
court  of  Petersburgh.  The  regu- 
lar army  of  Russia  now  in  Geor- 
gia, and  on  the  line  of  the  Cauca- 
sus, is  upwards  of  100,000  men  ; 
and  the  Russians  have  taken  pos- 
session of  a  place  on  the  Caspian 
sea,  near  Asterabad.  It  is  added, 
the  footing  they  have  obtained  is 
so  firm,  that  they  no  longer  con- 
aider  it  necessary  to  disguise  their 
projects.  The  Russian  charge 
d'affaires,  at  a  dinner  which  he 
gave  to  British  officers  in  the  Per- 
sian service,  said  openly,  tliat  ge« 
neral  Yaimaloff,governor-gcncral 
in  Georgia,  would  be  in  Tabries 
in  less  than  four  months;  after 
which  he  asked.  What  there  was  to 
stop  them  till  they  came  to  the  In- 
dies? 

Accounts  from  Bombay  of  the 
1 1  ill  c[  Mai  ch  are  interesting. 
The  objects  oi  thicj  t j-ptdition  on 


the  Arabian  side  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  have  succeedeci  beyond  ex- 
peeution,  by  the  entire  demolition 
of  the  numerous  piratical  ports, 
their  shipping,  &c.  At  the  date 
of  the  late  dispatch,  the  defences 
of  the  deserted  town  of  £1  Humra 
were  standing  ;  but  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  sir  W.  G.  Keir  to  de- 
molish them,  and  thus  complete 
the  destruction  of  every  tower  on 
the  coast,  except  those  occupied 
by  our  troops  in  Rhaael  Khyma 
and  its  vicinity. 

Advices  from  Bombay  mention 
an  insurrection  having  broke  out 
•.n  Kutch,  one  of  the  provinces 
ceded  to  the  British  since  the  Ne- 
paul  wan  Several  regiments  had 
marched  to  that  quarter,  and  tliere 
had  been  some  skirmishing;  but 
the  idea  that  the  rising  had  been 
excited  by  tlie  influence  of  Russian 
agents,  though  prevalent  in  this 
country,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  entertained  in  oiu*  Indian 
possessions. 

AFRICA. 

An  Algerine  squadron  has  been 
observed  in  the  bay  of  Tangier, 
with  a  Spanish  polacca,  nine  mer- 
chant-men, and  several  European 
captives.  Spain  has  in  consequence 
sent  out  a  74*  and  a  frigate  of  56 
guns,  towards  the  African  coast* 

AMERICA. 

Intelligence  has  been  received 
at  Quebec  of  the  progress  of  the 
expedition  over-land,  under  the 
command  of  lieutenant  Franklin, 
to  ascertain  the  existence  of  a 
north-west  passage  to  the  Pacific. 
They  had  proceeded  at  that  period 
as  far  as  Fort  Chippawain,  in  the 
Athabasca  country,  all  well ;  and 
were  considered,  calculating  the 
time  that  elapsed  since  their  depar- 
ture fiom  Fort-York,  in  Hud- 
sou's 
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con's  Ba7»  to  have  diadeveiy  great 
progress. 

Tlie  duke  of  Sussex  has  appoint- 
ed lord  Ebrington  proyincial  grand 
master  of  the  freemasons'  lodges 
of  Devonshire  ;  and  his  lordship 
is  to  be  installed  at  Exeter, 

The  endowed  erammar-school 
at  Taanton,  which  has  been  held 
as  a  sinecure  for  the  last  25  7ears» 
is  about  to  be  restored  as  an  effi- 
cient seminary  for  the  children  of 
the  townsmen,  under  the  care  and 
management  of  the  assistant 
preacher  of  the  parish. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Vaughan  has  re- 
signed the  recordership  of  the  bo^ 
rough  of  Leicester,  which  he  held 
for  the  last  22  years. 

The  merchants  of  Liverpool 
are  now  embarking  with  great 
spirit  in  the  new  South  Shetland 
nsbery. 

Several  sharks,  about  eight  feet 
in  length,  have  recently  made  their 
appearance  on  the  Essex  coast ;  a 
circumstance  not  remembered  by 
the  oldest  seaman. 

A  committee  of  ladies  has  been 
formed  at  Nottingham,  to  visit 
the  prisons,  upon  die  plan  reconw 
mended  by  the  philanthropic  Mrs. 
Fry. 

The  Cambrian, Johnson, arrived 
a^  Hull  from  Davis's  Straits,  re- 
ports a  belief  that  the  discovery 
.ships  have  effected  a  passage 
though  Lancaster  Sound :  the 
Cambrian  was  80  miles  up  the 
sound :  captain  Jolmson  found  a 
large  swell  and  the  wind  strong  a- 
gainst  him  ;  the  sea  was  quite 
clear  of  ice  ;  the  sides  of  the  sound 
were  about  20  miles  apart  at  the 
highest  point  he  reached ;  he  could 
see  20  miles,  or  thereabouts,  fur- 
ther up,  and  there  was  no  appear- 
4ince  of  laud  or  any  obstruction. 


The  Truelove,  another  whaler, 
has  been  to  80  degrees  north  lati- 
tude, which  is  higher  than  captain 
Ross  went. 

Efkn^h  on  the  kue  Mr.  Rose* 
*— In  tne  pkrish  church  Christ 
church,  Hants,  at  about  eight  feet 
from  the  pavement  of  the  church, 
under  an  elegant  gothic  arch  at  tlie 
western  end  of  the  countess  of 
Salisbury's  Chapel,  is  placed  the 
following  epitaph : 

**  In  the  vault  beneath  are  depo- 
sited the  mortal  remains  of  the 
right  honourable  George  Rose, 
one  of  the  committee  of  his  ma- 
jesty's council  for  affairs  of 
trade  and  foreign  plantations ; 
treasurer  of  the  navy  ;  and  in  six 
successive  parliaments  one  of  tlie 
representatives  of  this  borough* 
who  on  the  ISth  of  January  1818, 
in  the  74eth  year  of  his  age,  in  the 
faith  of  Christ,  and  in  charity  with 
all  mankind,  concluded  a  life,  the 
whole  of  which  was  the  continued 
and  strenuous  effort  of  an  ardent 
and  powerful  mind  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  state,  and  the  hap« 
piness  of  his  fellow-creatures." 

Theaboveinscriptionis  in  letters 
of  cast  brass,  which  project  from 
the  surface  of  a  dark  grey  marble 
slab. 

3.— This  morning  his  majesty 
disembarked' at  West  Cowes.  The 
royal  barge,  which  bore  the  king 
to  the  shore^  was  attended  by  the 
six- oared  boats  of  tlie  sliips  of  tlie 
squadron,  and  about  a  hundred 
pilot  and  local  boaU,  all  dressed 
with  appropriate  colours  j  and, 
on  his  majesty's  approach  to  the 
shore,  the  fort  fired  a  royal  salute. 
The  king  was  conducted  to  his 
newly-purchased  residence  by  g^ 
nerals  the  honourable  sir  Edward 
Pagetj  lord  Grantham^  the  ho. 
nourable 
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nourable  Berkeley  Paget,  George 
Ward,  esq.  and  several  other  gen- 
tlemen ;  and,  after  inspecting  its 
state  and  accommodationsy  re- 
turned to  the  landing-place,  and 
re-embarked  in  the  royal  barge 
for  the  yacht.  Soon  after  the 
royal  yacht  and  squadron  got  un^ 
der  weigh  for  Spithead,  and  took 
a  short  cruise  till  five  o'clock,  when 
they  returned  to  Cowes  road- 
stead, and  a  select  party  dined  on 
board. — On  the  4th  inst.  at  12 
o'clock,  the  whole  of  the  vessels, 
includingthe  royal  yacht,  anchor- 
ed at  Spithcad ;  when  a  deputation 
of  gentlemen  proceeded  on  board 
tl\e  latter,  with  an  address  to  his 
majesty  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Portsmouth,  offering 
the  renewed  assurance  of  their  at- 
tachment to  his  majesty's  person 
and  government.  After  having 
returned  an  answer,  his  majesty 
conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood 
on  G.  Garrett,  esq.  who  headed 
the  deputation. — At  six  o'clock 
his  majesty  received  a  number  of 
officers  to  dinner. 

31 — An  address  from  Ryde  was 
presented  to  his  majesty  by  a  de- 
putation on  board  the  royal 
George  yacht.  The  deputation 
were  most  graciously  received.— 
His  majesty  soon  after  left  for 
Brighton. 

11. — ^Thomas  Morrin,  a  turn- 
key of  the  gaol  of  DumA-ies/  was 
inhumanly  murdered  by  David 
Hoggart,  one  of  the  prisoners. 
David  Hoggart  contrived  to  se- 
crete in  his  cellar  a  large  stone  ; 
this  he  put  into  a  bag  ;  and  as 
Morrin  was  leaving  the  cell,  after 
having  brought  the  daily  allow- 
ance of  food,  Hoggart  struck  him 
over  the  head  with  the  stone  in 
the  bag,  which  felled  him  to  the 
ground,  and  then  the  wretch  made 
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his  escape  from  the  prison.  Mor- 
rin  was  soon  after  discovered  by 
one  of  the  turnkeys  ;  he  was  quite 
senseless  ;  the  blood  had  flowed 
copiously  from  his  head,  which 
was  lacerated  in  the  most  frightful 
manner.  He  was  immeaiately 
conveyed  to  bed,  and  a  surgeon 
sent  for,  who,  upon  examining  the 
wound,  found  the  skull  very  much 
fractured  :  the  unfortunate  man 
died  about  10  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day night,  having  endured  the 
greatest  agony  during  the  day. 

18. — This  night  a  dreadful  fire 
broke  out  in  North-street,  York, 
by  which  thexom-mill  of  Messrs. 
JL.  and  J.  Simpson,  in  which  it 
originated,  was  consumed,  and 
property  to  the  amount  of  7000/. 
or  8000/.  was  destroyed.  To  ag- 
gravate this  calamity,  the  gaUe 
end  of  the  building,  which  had 
been  sufiered  to  stand  when  the 
mill  was  reduced  to  ruins,  fell 
with  a  dreadful  crash  about  noon, 
on  Thursday,  and  buried  a  num- 
ber of  persons  in  the  ruins.  A 
youth,  the  son  of  Mr  Walker, 
plumber  and  glazier,  was  killed 
upon  the  spot :  and  a  fine  girl,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Dalton,  botcher, 
had  her  skull  so  dreadfully  frac- 
tured that  she  died  soon  after.  A 
number  of  other  persons,  to  the.a* 
mount  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty, 
have  been  hurt,  some  of  them 
dangerously. 

22«— ^A  court  of  common  couiw 
cil  was  held  ;  when  a  letter  was 
read  from  alderman  Wood,  con- 
veying her  majesty's  request  to  the 
corporation,  tnat  they  would  ac- 
cept her  portrait,  as  a  token  of 
gratitude  to  the  citizens  for  the 
loyalty  they  have  manifested  in 
her  majesty's  cause.  After  a  de^ 
bate,  which  turned  <»  the  awk- 
wardness of  having  her  majesty's 
picture 
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picture  hung  up  in  the  council- 
room  should  the  bill  for  her  de- 
gradation be  carried  elsewhere,  it 
VTas  resolved  to  accept  and  acknow- 
ledge the  gracious  offer,  but  (by  a 
majority  of  44?  to  40)  to  leave  for 
the  present  undetermined  the  point 
where 'the  picture  shall  be  hung. 

29* — ^This  being  Michaelmas* 
iizj,  the  livery  of  London  assem- 
bled in  Guildhall,  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  a  lord  mayor  for  the 
jensuing  year.  The  usual  proclai- 
mation  being  made,  the  names  of 
aldermen  sir  M..  Bloiam,  knt.  C. 
Magnay,  W.  Heygate,  R,  A.  Cox, 
J.  T.  Thorp,  and  R.  Rothwell, 
were  put  in  nomination  :  a  cry  of 
«  Alderman  Wood"  then  resound- 
ed through  the  hall,  and  he  was 
also  i>roposed  and  seconded  by  two 
liverymen.  On  the  show  of  hands 
being  called,  the  sheriff^  declared 
die  choice  of  the  livery  to  have 
fallen  on  aldermen  Wood  and 
Thorp.  The  law  officers  and 
i^eriffs  then  retired  to  the  court  of 
aldermen  ;  and,  on  returning,  the 
common  serjeant  announced,  that 
the  election  fell  on  alderman 
Thorp,  who  was  thereupon  de-? 
clared  lord  mayor  for  the  year  en- 
suing, and  invested  with  the  civic 
chain.  The  worthy  alderman,  in 
a  modest  address,  then  thanked 
the  livery  for  the  honour  done 
him. 

•  By  a  return  presented  -to  the 
house  of  commons^  it  appears  that 
ihere  are  at  present  no  less  than  32 
persons  in  the  custody  of  the 
warden  of  the  Fleet  prison  for 
pontempts,  upon  processes  issuing 
out  of  the  courts  of  chancery  and 
(exchequer.  The  first  name  on  this 
list  is  Hannah  Barber,  who,  it  ap- 
pears, was  conunitted  to  prison  on 
|he  30th  of  July,  1 789,  upon  a  writ 


of  rebellion,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  her  rebellion  (as  it  is  technio 
cally  called)  consisted  in  not  pay- 
ing a  sum  of  406/.  17/.  7d,  into 
the  bank,  in^  pursuance  of  a  de** 
cree  of  the  court  of  chancery.  The 
other  prisoners  have  remained  in 
custody  for  various  lengths  of  time; 
one  21  years,  another  19  years, 
^d  so  on.  To  this  account  is 
added,  a  list  of  persons  who  died 
in  custody  since  the  year  1312,  the 
number  amounting  to  20.  Of 
these,  one  unfortunate  man  had 
passed  31  years,  ten  months,  and 
14  days,  under  personal  restraint ; 
two  had  sufiered  imprisonment  for 
14  years  ;  and  others  for  periods 
of  eleven,  nine,  and  eight  years. 

A  court-martial  has  been  sitting 
at  the  horse  guards,  on  lieut.-col. 
St.  George  French,  of  the  6th 
dragoon  guards,  on  serious  char- 
ges preferred  by  his  colonel,  the 
earlof  Carhampton ; — viz.  ofkeep- 
ing  a  woman  in  the  barracks  by 
the  name  of  Mrs.  French,  though 
not  his  wife— publicly  dealing  in 
horses,  and  making  profit  thereby 
— fraudulent  conduct  in  selling  a 
mare — defacing  and  cutting  out 
leaves  from  the  troop  register,  to 
avoid  discovery  of  improper  prac- 
tices,  &c.  On  the  sentence  being 
returned,  the  court  fully  and  ho- 
nouraly  acquitted  him  of  the  3d, 
4th,  5th,  and  6th  charges.  It 
found  him  guilty  of  only  so  much 
of  the  1st  charge,  as  related  to  his 
keeping  a  woman  in  barracks, 
whom  he  called  Mrs.  French  ;  and 
of  the  2d,  in  inflicting  a  greater 
punishment  on  three  Serjeants  than 
was  awarded  by  the  sentence  of  a 
regimental  court-martial.  But  the 
court  fully  expressed  its  opinion, 
that  lieuc.-col.  French  never  for- 
feited his  claim  to  the  good  opinion 

find 
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and  confidence  of  his  colonel ;  but 
meritedy  by  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  commanding  officer  of 
the  6th  dragoon  guar£»  during  a 
long  series  of  yean,  the  honoura* 
ble  testimonials  which  he  produced 
to  the  court. 

A  person  named  John  Leigh 
has  appealed  to  the  insolvent  debt- 
ors' court  for  relief  from  no  less 
than  56,000/.  The  number  of 
creditors  are  1129  of  whom  27  are 
detaining  creditors. 

It  is  most  confidently,  but,  we 
have  no  doubt,  erroneoiuly,  stated 
in  a  recent  periodical  publicatios, 
that  Mrs.  Scott,  formerly  Miss 
M^Culloch,  the  lady  of  Thomas 
Scott,  esq.  paymaster  to  the  70th 
regiment,  at  present  in  Canada, 
and  brother  to  sir  Walter  Scott,  is 
the  writer  of  the  celebrated  novels 
attributed  so  universally  to  sir 
Walter. 

Near  the  two-mile  stone  on  the 
Harrow  road,  the  formation  of  a 
water«proof  foundation,  by  means 
of  burnt  clay,  on  the  patent  prin- 
ciple, is  now  taking  place. 

7.— Wro.  Adderfield,  a  coun- 
try lad,  was  examined  at  Bow- 
street,  charged  with  distributing 
among  the  crowd,  in  Parliament- 
street,  some  hand-bills  of  the  most 
inflammatory  nature  that  could 
possibly  be  conceived,  containing, 
direct  incitements  to  the  people  to 
overthrow  the  king  and  his  go- 
vernment* After  sonje  investiga- 
tion, it  was^raced  to  a  Mr.  Frank- 
lin, alias  Fletcher,  who  was  con- 
sequently apprehended  on  Sunday 
morning.  He  was  set  at  liberty 
by  sir  Robert  Baker,  on  an  under- 
standing that  he  would  appear  at 
Bow-street ;  but  he  failed  to  make 
his  appearance.  Application  was 
made  to  the  secretary  of  state  for 


the  home  department,  that  mea- 
sures might  be  taken  for  prevent- 
ine;  the  escape  of  Mr.  Franklin  ; 
when  a  reward  of  200/.  was  oflFer* 
ed  for  his  apprehension. 

11  •-•A  ballot  was  held  at  the 
East  India  house-for  the  election 
of  a  director,  in  the  room  of  sir 
Alexander  Allan,  bart.  deceased* 
The  election  fell  on  Neil  Benjamin 
Edmonstone,  esq. 

16.— A  school  at  the  hamlet  of 
Oxshott,  in  the  parish  of  Stoke 
Dabemouj  Surry,  called  the  royal 
Kent  school,  from  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  duke  of  Kent» 
was  opened  by  prince  Leopold>for 
the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Claremont.  His  royal  highness 
was  attended  by  his  sister,  the 
duchess  of  Kent,  sir  A.  Johnstone, 
sir  R.  Gardiner,  captain  Clarke 
the  East  India  director,  and  their 
royal  Highnesses  chaplain  the  rev* 
Dr.  Rudge. 

19.— The  lord  mayor  held  a 
court  of  common  council,  which 
was  numerously  attended.  His 
lordship  laid  before  them  a  copy 
of  his  letter  to  her  majesty,  with 
the  resolution  of  the  last  court  ac- 
cepting her  portrait.  The  court 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report 
of  the  committee  respecting  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  sheriff  Parkins, 
which  was  introduced  by  Mr*  S« 
Dixon*  A  resolution  of  censure 
was  then  passed  upon  Mr.  Parkins, 
and  an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks 
agreed  to  Mr.  alderman  Rothwell, 
for  his  conduct  while  sherifi* 

Cleopatra's  nsedle. 

This  celebrated  monument  of 

antiquity  has  been  presented  to  his 

majesty  George  IV.  by  tlie  pasha 

of  Egypt,  and  may  be  shortly  ex* 

pected 
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pected  to  arrive  fi'om  Alexandria. 
It  is  intended  that  it  should  be  set 
up  in  Waterloo  place*  opposite  to 
Carlton  palace,  where  it  will  for 
ages  serve  to  revive  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  exploits  of  our  naval 
and  military  heroes  in  that  coun- 
try. The  weight  of  the  column 
is  about  200  tons.  The  diameter 
at  the  pedestal,  7  feet.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  we  are  indebted  to 
the  influence  of  S.  Briggs,  esq. 
British  resident  at  Grand  Cairo, 
widi  the  pasha  of  Egfpt,  for  this 
magnificent  monument. 

picton's  monument* 
The  monument  voted  by  par- 
liament as  a  testimony  df  national 
gratitude  for  the  eminent  services 
of  this    truly  distinguished    and 
gallant  officer,  has  just  been  com- 
pleted*    It  is  erected  on  the  north 
side  of  the  great  dome,  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  and 
is  near  that  of  the  brave  admiral 
Hood.     The  monument  itself  is 
at  once  highly  honourable  to  the 
national  character,  and  justly  de- 
scriptive of  the  merits  of  the  illus- 
trious deceased.    On  a  pedestal 
of  white  marble  is  a  finely  executed 
bust  of  the  gallant  general,  which 
is  admitted  by  all  who  knew  him 
to  be  an  admirable  likeness.    On 
the  left  is  the  figure  of  a  veteran 
soldier,  as  large  as  life,  exulting 
in  the  ever  memorable  success  of 
the  British  ar^iy  on  the  16th,  17th, 
and  18th  of  June,  1815,  while  his 
countenance    at   the    same  time 
shows  his  anguish  of  heart  for 
the  loss  of  this  braye  officer.    On 
the    right,    Britannia,  holding  a 
palm  of  victory  in  her  right  hand, 
points  out  the  hero  to  the  specta- 
tor as  a  proper  object  of  imitation, 
while  fame  is  about  to  crown  him 
widi    a  wreath   of  laurel.    The 
monument  is  admirably  executed, 


and  does  great  credit  to  the  talents 
of  Mr.  Gahagan,  the  sculptor. 

COVKNT  GARDEN  THEATRX. 

20.— A  Racefora  Wife,  a  farce. 
It  is  on  the  whole  very  diverting. 
Wc  must  not  be  too  fastidious 
with  farce  ;  but  among  the  jokes 
we  thought  we  met  with  some 
**  old  friends"  with  scarcely  **  new 

HAYMARKBT  THEATRE. 

23. — Over  the  Water,  a  musi- 
cal farce,  by  Mr.  Theodore  Hook. 
The  dialogue  of  this  piece  is  smart 
and  easy,  and  the  characters  are 
well  preserved  ;  if  we  except  the 
Cockney  Mr.Dadikey  (Oxberry), 
which  is  certainly  too  much  in  the 
ixtravaganza  style.  The  farce 
was,  however,  very  successful. 

NOVEMBER. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Apprehensions  are  entertained, 
that  the  spirit  of  revolution  is 
making  rapid  progress  in  Switzer- 
land. All  its  machinery  is  repre- 
sented as  in  full  motion  at  Zurich, 
Basle,  and  other  principal  cities  of 
that  interesting  country. 

ORIBCC 

By  advices  from  Corfu,  dated 
October  12,  we  receive  the  inter- 
esting information,  that  tlie  emi« 
grants  from  Parga,  whose  treat- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  small 
and  obscure  spot  they  occupied, 
has  excited  the  sympathy  of  Uie 
whole  civilized  World,  have  re- 
ceived from  Ismael  Pasha,  of 
Janina,  a  formal  invitation  to  re^ 
turn  to  their  native  country. 
They  are  offered,  in  the  name  of 
the  sultan,  full  security  and  pro- 
tection, and,  on  certain  conditions, 
the  restoration  of  all  their  pro- 
pcrty .  They  are  understood  to  be 
waiting 
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waiting  the  result  of  the  deputa* 
tion  they  have  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople, before  faking  their  final  de* 
termination.  Alt  Pasha,  theirold 
enemy,  it  appears,  still  holds  out 
against  the  Turkish  power,  in  the 
fortress  which  is  situated  in  the 
Lake  of  Janina.  His  fall,  how. 
every  is  considered  as  inevitable. 

GERMANY. 

The  Paris  journals  mention,  on 
the  authority  of  intelligence  irom 
Vienna,  that  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander  arrived  at  Troppau  in  the 
evening  of  the  20th  ult.  and  was 
received  with  great  military  ponrip* 
The  Austrian  emperor  was  there 
before  him ;  and  a  formidable 
train  of  secretaries,  ambassadors, 
&c.  was  in  attendance.  The  con* 
ferences  about  to  be  held  would 
relate,  it  was  generally  imagined, 
to  the  aflPairs  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Naples. 

By  recent  advices  from  Trop- 
pau and  Vienna,  it  would  appear 
that  the  emperors  of  Russia  and 
Austria  are  at  length  determined 
toacthostilely  agaiast  Naples,  with . 
the  view  of  puJUng  down  the  new 
government  estabKshed  there.  A 
confederation  of  states  in  Italy  is 
iilso  said  to  be  resolved  on,  with 
the  emperor  of  Austria  at  its 
head  ;  and  a  maritime  confederal 
tion  under  the  guidance  of  Rus*- 
8ia.p-^Lord  Stewart,  the  English 
minister  at  Troppau,  is  said  to 
have  addressed  a  note  of  great 
importance  to  the  different  mini- 
ttersy  which  may  be  supposed  ad* 
Terse  to  the  proposition  of  the 
two  imperial  potentates.  France 
is  further  stated  to  have  presented 
a  note  to  the  congress  in  favour 
of  Naples,  and  the  king  of  Spain 
to  have  offered  to  his  relative,  the 
king  of  Naples,  an  auxiliary  force 


of  90,000  men.  Of  the  dispositioQ 
of  the  king  of  Prussia  nothing  is 
known  ;  his  ministers  at  Troppaa 
declined  sanctioning  the  measures 
of  Austria  and  Russia  without  the 
presence  and  approbation  of  their 
sovereign. 

POLANft. 

The  intelligence  from  Warsaw 
is.  so  far  important,  as  it  shows, 
that  there  is  a  political  spirit  in 
Poland  alive  to  the  rights  and  in-* 
terests  of  the  country,  and  bold 
enough  to  resist,  without  dismay, 
the  propositions  of  the  imperisd 
government^  when  they  appear 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  public 
welfare.  The  diet  assembled  at 
Warsaw  debated  with  much 
warmth,  for  three  days  sucoesuve* 
ly,  the  subject  of  the  criminal  code 
recommended  by  the  Russian  mi* 
nisters,  and  finished  by  rejecting 
it  almost  unanimously  ;  120  being 
against  the  law,  and  only  three  in 
its  favour.  The  objections  prin- 
cipally turned  on  the  want  of  se- 
curity to  the  general  freedom  oi 
the  subject,  which  was  visible 
throughout  the  whole  code,  and 
more  especially  the  absence  of  any 
provision  for  a  trial  by  jury.  The 
emperor,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, was  anxious  to  conciliate 
the  Poles  on  this  occasion,  by  lis- 
tening to  the  arguments  against 
his  own  ministerial  projet. 

The  emperor  closed  the  diet  on 
the  1 3th  ot  October,  with  a  speech 
in  which  his  majesty  evinces  a  feel- 
ing of  displeasure  at  the  general 
conduct  of  the  members  daring 
their  session.  The  marshal,  of  the 
diet  addressed  the  emperor  in  an 
exculpatory  oration;  wherein  be 
ascribed  the  reluctance  of  the  de- 
puties to  accept  at  once  the  new 
penal  codf,  on  the  ground  that 
more  time  wooid  be  essentially  ne- 
cessary 
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cessary  for  coming  to  a  just  deci- 
sion on  that  subject*  than  was  al- 
lotted for  their  deliberations  by  the 
royal  pleasure. 

ASIA. 

Two  persons  professing  to  be 
christians,  and  natives  of  Persia, 
have  been  lately  travelling  in  In- 
dia to  collect  charitable  contribu- 
tions. The  rev.  Messrs.  Kelholf 
and  Sperschnelder,  the  missiona- 
ries at  Tanjore,  from  the  society 
for  promoting  christian  knowledge, 
were  so  well  satisfied,  after  exa- 
mination, of  the  truth  of  their  re- 
presentations, that  they  gave  them 
a  testimonial  to  that  effect.  Their 
names  are,  Lucas  John,  aged  40, 
and  Joseph  John,  aged  23.  Their 
native  town  is  Chosrabad,  in  the 
province  of  Hedesbegan,  in  Me- 
sopotamia. It  contains  about  700 
inhabitants,  who  are  all  of  the 
same  community.  They  are  the 
offspring  of  ancient  Jewish  chris- 
tians, and  are  now  suffering  great- 
ly under  the  government  or  Per- 
sia. The  number  of  these  chris- 
tians amounts  to  about  10,000. 
They  have  an  archbishop  and  three 
bishops.  The  former  resides  at 
Mosul ;  one  of  the  bishops  at 
Chosrabad  ;  another  at  Mereden  ; 
and  the  third  at  Diarbekir.  By 
the  Mohammedans  they  are  called 
Nazarenes,  and  Syrians  by  the 
Arabs ;  but  among  themselves, 
Ebrians,  or  Beni  Israel;  which 
name  denotes  their  relation  to  the 
ancient  Jewish  christian  church,  as 
does  also  their  present  language, 
being  very  like  the  Hebrew.  They 
have  no  connexion  whatever  with 
either  Greek  or  Roman  churches. 
They  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  tri- 
nity in  unity,  and  the  gospels  and 
psalms  are  taught  in  their  schools. 
These  two  men  seem  honest  and 


simple,  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  truths,  of  Christianity,  though 
quite  deficient  in  reading  and  wri- 
ting. 

Letters  from  Madras  state,  that 
a  dreadful  storm  was  experienced 
on  that  coast  on  the  8th  of  May. 
AU  the  small  vessels  in  the  port 
and  vicinity,  without  exception, 
were  wrecked ;  and  it  is  supposed 
1,000  men  were  drowned. 

AMERICA. 

Notwithstanding  the  silence  of 
the  Madrid  papers,  it  appears  al- 
most certain,  that  the  Florida  trea- 
ty (made,  it  will  be  remembered, 
by  Mr.  Onis,  and  to  which,  last 
year,  king  Ferdinand  withheld  his 
sanction,)  has  now  been  ratified* 
By  this  treaty  the  United  States 
obtain  legal  possession  of  the  whole 
of  East  and  West  Florida. 

Accounts  from  Buenos  Ayres 
furnish  particulars  of  a  dreadful 
storm  experienced  there  on  the 
24fth  of  August ;  by  which  many 
vessels  had  been  lost,  besides  coast- 
ing craft,  sloops,  &c.  engaged  in 
the  river  trade,  and  their  crews 
drowned.  At  a  village  on  the 
coast,  50  people  were  also  drowned 
in  their  houses  by  the  overflowing 
of  the  river.  The  private  letters 
state,  that  up  to  the  8th  of  Au- 
gust, tranquillity  reigned  at  Bue^. 
nos  Ayres  j  and  that  Alvear  and 
Carrera,  the  soi  disaM  leaders  of 
the  federal  party,  had  sustained 
so  complete  a  defeat  from  the  ci* 
tizens,  that  they  had  been  deserted 
by  all  their  followers.  Both  these 
chiefs  contrived*  to  effect  their  es- 
cape. 

Advices  from  Spanish  America 
state,  that  the  envoys  of  Morillo 
had  remained  only  ten  days  at 
Angostura^  and  that  the  truce  was 

only 
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only  for  a  month ;  and  a  letter 
irom  La  Guayara  of  the  6th  Au- 
gust states,  that  hostilities  had 
been  renewed  on  the  4th  ;  the  cry 
and  motto  of  the  inhabitants  be- 
ing •*  War  or  independence." 

Madrid  accounts  of  die  26th 
ult.  state,  that  general  Morillo 
was,  at  his  own  request,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  return  to  Europe ;  and 
that  he  was  to  be  succeeded  by 
general  Latorre. 

An  extensive  and  calamitous  fire 
has  spread  its  ravages  ior  nearly 
one  hundred  miles  in  extent  over 
the  most  fertile  proportion  of  the 
north  and  western  parts  of  Nova 
Scotia,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Yarmouth  to  the  county  of 
Annapolis.  The  fire  continued 
burning  for  the  space  of  three 
days,  and  such  was  its  intensity 
that  the  very  poutoes  were  burnt 
in  the  earth  ;  houses,  barns,  fences, 
fields  of  grain,  stock  of  all  kinds, 
whole  villages  and  settlements  fell 
a  prey  to  tlie  devouring  element, 
and  not  a  vestige  of  vegetation  or 
herbage  remain?.  Several  lives 
aJso  are  lost.  From  among  se- 
veral statements,  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing, as  containing  a  simple  but 
affecting  representation  of  the  aw- 
ful  scene ;  and  if  what  this  writer 
relates  of  the  distress  which,  hap 
pened  to  his  family  and  his  im« 
mediate  neighbours  within  his  ob* 
servation  be  true,  what  must  have 
been  the  general  calamity  !  The 
greatest  space  between  theextremes 
without  a  house  is  between  Yar- 
mouth and  Salmon  River,  seven* 
teen  miles.  The  settlement  at 
Montagan  alone  contains  several 
thousand  souls. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of 
m  letter  from  1/5.  John  Wetmore 
to  his  son  at  St»  John's.    *'  On  re- 


turning from  Yarmouth,  we  ran 
under  our  bare  poles  for  Bartlet's 
River,  hoping  the  tide  was  up  ^ 
we  in  a  few  minutes  were  in  the 
breakers, but  without  striking,  and 
anchored  safe;  found  the  whole 
shore  in  flames  eastward,  landed 
near  Porter's,  and  followed  the 
shore  all  round  Black  Point,  the 
wind  blowing  a  hurricane:  the 
flames  outran  us,  an  immense  fire 
behind  Frank  Davoo's,  which 
threatened  destruction  to  every 
thing — ^we  reached  the  road  behind 
this  fire—- got  home  safe,  took  tea, 
thinking  ourselves  safe-^went  to 
assist  the  French,  who  were  mo- 
ving ;  young  Frank's  house  in 
flames,  and  others  not  to  be  seen 
for  the  smoke — we  stayed  perhaps 
twenty  minutes  —  returned,  met 
one  of*^  the  childr^ crying  *  Clarke's 
house  is  on  fire  ;*  we  ran  our  best, 
met  women  and  children  flying 
before  the  tempest— the  mill,  bam, 
and  house,  with  twenty  acres  of 
land  in  a  blaze — trees  falling  in 
all  directions — we  got  to  the  house 
through  forty  rods  of  almost  solid 
fire — threw  trunks,  &c.  into  the 
well.  I  took  a  bed,  tied  a  woollen 
blanket  round  it,  and  escaped  for 
my  life,  the  fire  flying  on  me  like 
a  heavy  shower  of  hail — I  fell  un- 
der the  bed,  got  breath,  and  ran— - 
fell  again,  nearly  melted  with  heat 
and  suffocated  with  smoke— I  rose 
once  more,  and  fell  again^— quitmy 
load— saw  my  boys  a-head  bare- 
foot—could npi  enter  the  fire — they 
met  me,  and  we  got  the  bed  safe 
through  ;  Mr.  Clarke  came  up 
with  a  book  in  his  hand,  nothing 
more  saved,  all  burned  in  the  well, 
fences  and  fields  of  potatoes  swept 
clean.  My  fields,  though  not 
much  burned,  are  all  laid  open  to 
cattle  and  hogs  $  at  sun*^  found 
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tny  house  and  ancle  Nathaniel's   Wednesday,  and  took  him  home 


crowded  with  women  and  children » 
who  Isft  their  all,  and  fled  before 
the  fiery  tempest,  from  the  neighs 
bourhood  of  Beaver  River.  Wed* 
nesday  morning,  seven  o'clock,  a 
fine  rain  that  deadened  the  fire ; 
heard  the  settlement  at  Beaver 
River  was  all  in  ashes.  Mr*  Saun- 
ders, Clarke,  and  myself,  went  to 
dieir  assistance,  found  but  three 


with  me ;  he  had  eaten  nothine  for 
26  hours.  It  was  a  melancholy 
scene  to  see  fences  swept  away^ 
fields  of  grain,  potatoes,  and  tur* 
nips,  all  burnt  up — ^great  numbers 
ofcattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  lying 
dead  by  or  near  the  road  side. 
Some  persons  were  skinning  cattle 
which  were  not  so  mu^h  burnt, 
others  locking  up  tlieir  stock:  (' 


hou&es  standing  for  six  miles  in   saw  two  large  hogs  lying  togetlier 


leneth.  Thomas  Trask  has  lost 
his  House,  new  grist  and  saw  mill, 
two  bams  full  of  grain,  hay,  Sec, 
SL  yoke  of  oxen,  one  horse,  two  or 
three  cows,  several  hogs,  all  their 
famiture,  and  a  little  boy  four 
years  old  burnt  in  the  house,  ha- 
ving crept  into  a  cradle  and  was 
left  unperceived,  together  with  a 


alive,  burnt  so  as  not  to  walk,  and 
we  are  not  alone.  I  have  jusp 
heard  from  Yarmouth,  Chebouge, 
that  much  damage  is  done,  many 
houses,  barns,  mills,  &c«  burnt; 
and  also  through  the  French  set- 
tlement above  Montagu,  a  great 
many  houses^  bams,  mills,  &Cf 
are  destroyed;  the  French  cha- 


trusty  dog,  which  lay  by  its  side,    pel,  with  the  priest^s  house,  are 

consumed,  one  negro  burnt;  so 
much  hay  lost,  it  is  supposed  half 
the  stock  cannot  be  wintered,  Peor 
pie  from  Yarmouth,  on  hearing 
of  our  distress,  came  up  with  ok. 


Daniel  has  lost  all-«— a  cow,  two 
hogs,  furniture^  clothing,  &c,; 
the  word  at  sunset  was  to  escape 
for  their  lives.  Daniel  took  up 
his  child,  and  bid  his  wife  follow 


him  and  my  brother    Ronna-*  and  horse  carts,  chairs,  and  horses^ 

x>thers  cried,  Which  wav  shall  we  to  remove  the  sufferers,  and  I  be; 

Hy  ?  answer,  To  the  la]ce-<»Some  lieve  there  were  not  two  cart  loads 

reached  it,  \>thers  were  cut  off,  of  furniture  saved  out  of  sixteeiji 


Mnd  drove  up  the  road  for  a  mile 
or  more,  before  an  openino;  was 
found  to  the  sea  shore.  Husbands 
and  wives  were  parted  by  the  fire 
and  smoke,  and  did  not  meet 
again  until  the  next  day.  Daniel 
took  his  wife  (very  sick)  on  his 


houses,  from  J.  Clark's  to  £1 
Coming^s,  seven  miles;  Daniel 
has  noUiins;  left  but  a  shirt  and 
trowsers  which  he  had  on,  his  wife 
and  chUd,  nothing  but  what  were 
on  their  backs,  and  set  out  for 
Yarmouth,  on  their  stocking  feet^ 


back  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and   the  last  I  heard  of  her;  but  where 

they  will  go,  or  what  he  will  do  . 
this  winter,  I  know  not ;  he  haf 
nothing  to  eat  or  wear. 

Saturday,  1 6tli.— News  has  just 
arrived,  that  as  far  as  Annapolis^ 
100  miles  above  this,  is  mostly  in 
a^hes,  many  liveslost,  grainand.hay 


waded  over  some  rods  to  a  bog, 
which  sunk  with  them  ;  but  he 
found  old  stuff,  and  raised  it  so 
that  his  wife  sat  in  the  water  until 
inoming*  Ronna  lost  them :  he 
waded  t;^  to  his  neck,  and  there 
stood  twelve  hours,  the  fire  often 


streaming  in  his  face,  when  he  wa3  xnostly  destroyed.  How  we  are  to 

obliged  to  sink  under,  then  rise  livejthrough  thewinterlknownot. 

wskd  uke  breath,    I  found  hin^  on  Daniel  has  not  yet  come  here ; 
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perhaps  he  has  followed  liTs  "wife 
to  Yarmouth,  or  he  may  be  try- 
ing to  save  some  of  his  potatoes, 
€cc.  1  shall  finish  this  and  go  in 
search  of  him.  We  are  all  em- 
ployed (that  Ts  me  and  my  two 
boys)  in  trying  to  save  what  little 
crop  I  have  left.  My  buck  wheat 
is  nearly  losrJ' 

16. — A  most  dreadful  fire  broke 
out  in  the  premises  of  Mr.  William 
Spooner,  an  honest  and  industrious 
farmer,  at  Lynn,  Norfolk,  which 
in  a  very  short  time  consumed  all 
the  hay,  corn  (nearly  the  whole 
crop),  and  all  the  implements  of 
husbandry,  a  sow  and  six  pigs, 
with  a  variety  of  other  articles. 
The  injury  amounts  to  the  sum  of 
666/.  1 3s. 

29. — At  Wootton  house,  near 
Aylesbury,  the  seat  of  earl  Tem- 
ple, a  most  destructive  fire  broke 
out  about  midnight,  occasioned 
by  the  over-heating  of  an  iron  pipe 
in  the  nursery,  wiiich,  coming  in 
contact  with  some  wainscoting, 
communicated  to  the  other  rooms. 
—Captain  Jervis,  a  friend  of  his 
lordship's,  and  it  is  said  a  consi- 
derable sufferer  on  the  occasion, 
was  the  first  to  give  the  alarm,  by 
calling  upon  all  to  save  themselves. 
At  this  moment  the  fire  was  mak- 
ing rapid  strides ;  and  lord  and 
lady  Temple,  and  their  infant 
daughter,  with  difficulty  escaped 
to  tlie  house  of  the  venerable  mini- 
ster. The  floor  soon  after  began 
to  fall  in,  and  but  a  few  minutes 
had  elapsed  before  the  main  part 
of  the  house  presented  one  stu- 
pendous body  of  flame.  The  roof 
sunk  about  day-break  with  a  tre- 
mendous crash.  Notln'n^  remains 
but  the  two  wingS)  which  were 
detached.  The  house  was  built 
at  the  beginning  of  the  lait  cen- 
tury, and  part  of  the  interior  was 


superbly  painted  by  sir  James 
Thornhill,  in  the  same  style  as 
Hampton  court.  At  a  moderate 
calculation,  the  loss  is  rated  at 
40^000/.  and  no  part  of  it  insured. 
The  benevolent  and  philanthro- 
pic Mrs.  Fry  has  lately  paid  a  vi- 
sit to  the  Derby  county  gaol. 
The  attention  which  this  lady  has 
long  bestowed  on  the  arrange- 
ments of  prisons,  and  the  discipline 
of  their  Wretched  inmates^  and, 
above  all,  the* distinguished  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  her  judi- 
cious and  unwearied  exertions  in 
the  metropolis,  particularly  in 
Newgate,  are  well  known*  She 
was  attended  by  several  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  made  th^  most 
minute  inquiries*  respecting  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  gaol,  regretting 
exceedingly  the  want  of  accommo- 
dation for  the  purpose  of  classifi- 
cation and  discipline;  whiifh  is 
now  under  the  serious  contempla- 
tion of  the  magistracy.  She  ad- 
dressed the  prisoners  in  a  most 
kind  and  affectionate  manner. 

Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  tak* 
ing  into  considenition  the  de- 
pressed state  of  agriculture,  has 
generously  applied  the  sponge  to 
the  great  arrears  upon  hii  i^ntal ; 
and  has  thus  fairly  claimed  for 
himself  the  old  title  of  the  head 
of  hisfamily,^A  prince  of  Wales." 
The  22  men,  chatged  with  high 
treason;  arising  out  of  the  late 
disturbances  in  the  west  riding  of 
Yorkshire, and  who  pleaded  guilty, 
have  been  sentenced'  to  transpor- 
tation. 

The  marquis  of  Tavistock  liteljr 
took  the  chair  at  a  meeting  at 
Wisbeach,  of  landholders,  &c. ; 
when  a  plan  was  put  in  train  to 
effect  an  improved  drainage  of  the 
fens. 
Leamington  never  was  so  full 

of 
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of  fashionable  company  as  it  has 
been  all  this  season.  New  butld* 
uigs  on  a  most  extensive  scale  are 
going  on  with  great  rapidity;  and 
many  houses  are  engaged  by  fa- 
milies of  distinction  for  their  win« 
ter.qQarters« 

2.-*-In  York  Consistory  Court,  a 
tait  for  divorce  was  decided,  which 
hSud  been  instituted  by  Mrs.  Milli- 
cent  KUHngley  against  her  hus« 
band^  both  residing  at  Notting- 
ham ;  the  piea  of  the  wife  was 
adaltery  ;  and  die  fact  being  ad* 
mitted  by  Mr.  Nicoll,  the  defen- 
dant's advocate,  *  the  court  pro- 
nounced for  the  divorce* 

3.— The  following  extraordi- 
nary circumstance  took  place  at 
the  house  of  William  Turner,  esq. 
at  Reigate,  Surrey :— Mr.  Turner 
was  in  the  benevolent  practice  of 
giving  away  milk  to  the  poor  in- 
habitants of  the  place,  and  among 
the  rest  to  die  nimily  of  a  man 
named  Yeomans.  On  the  morn* 
ing  in  quesdon,  this  man's  daugh- 
ter, a  girl  about  1 2  years  old,  went 
Co  the  bouse  as  usnai  to  fetch  her 
milk  f  the  maid-servant  took  the 
▼essel,  with  which  she  proceeded 
to  the  dairy,  leaving  the  girl  stand- 
<iag  on  the  stone  pavement  in  the 
smsUery.  Presendy  afterwards 
ffaq  was  alarmed  by  a  noise,  which 
seemed  to  come  from  the  scul- 
lery ;  and,  on  looking  into  die 
Toom,  she  missed  the  little  girl, 
and  observed  that  a  part  of  the 
.footing  had  given  way,  discover, 
kig  a  vast  subterraneous  recess  6f 
very  great  depth.  She  could  not 
then  discern  the  girl ;  but  she  gave 
an  immediate  alarm,  and  lacnlers 
were  procured  to  descend,  for  tfau 
purpose  of  exploring  the  vault, 
which,  however,  VTas  for  some 
trme  found  impossible,  owing  to 
the  strong  foetid  effluvia  that  is* 


sued  from  the  place.  This  having 
in  some  df^gree  abated,  a  person 
ventured  down  the  opening,  and 
found  the  body  of  the  girl  at  the 
bottom^  a  depth  of  30  or  40 
feet,  quite  dead,  apparently  from 
suiFocaiion.  The  account  this 
person  gave  of  the  place  was,  that 
it  resembled  a  cess  poo],  or  weU 
(for  which  it  probably  had  been 
used)  ;  but,  what  is  very  singular^ 
the  existence  of  this  dangerous 
hole  was  altogether  unknovim  to 
the  present  family,  and  a  more 
than  ordinary  number  of  persons 
had  passed  and  re- passed  that  spot 
during  the  morsing.  The  rafters 
under  the  pavement  were  found 
much  decayed. 

5.— A  benefaction,  as  singular 
as  it  was  noble,  was  made  at  Dn 
Hanna*s  meeting  house  in  Belfast, 
after  a  sermon  preached  there  for 
the  Charitable  Society  of  that  city. 
On  examining  the  collection  made 
at  the  door,  two  bank  post  bills 
for  five  hundred  pounds  each  were 
found  in  one  of  the  plates. 

}(.— A  great  number  of  people 
assembled  to  witness  the  cruel  di- 
version of  baiting  a  bull,  in  a  shal- 
low of  the  river  near  the  bridge  at 
Rochdale,  Lancashire ;  when  the 
pressure  upon  the  wall  became  so 
great  that  it  gave  way,  and  fell 
into  the  river.  Six  men  under  the 
wall  were  instantly  crushed  to 
death,  and  a  great  number  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  pre- 
cipitated into  the  water,  many  of 
whom  were  seriously  hurt. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of 
a  letter  from  Portsmouth,  dated 
the  9ch  inst. : 

**  Last  night  arrived  in  Cowes 
roads  the  American  ship  Bengal, 
95  days  from  the  Straits  of  Sua- 
da ;  she  left  lying  in  Samaran^ 
roads  the  ships  Claudine  ana 
(I  2)  Mala- 
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Malabar,  for  Europe,  the  latter 
to  sail  about  the  middle  of  Au« 
gust.  The  country  ship  Geor- 
s^iana,  Worthington,  left  Tangier, 
tor  the  Ide  of  France  and  Liver* 
pool,  the  3d  of  August.  The 
Dutch  expedition  against  Palem* 
bang  left  Batavia  on  the  Slst  of 
July,  consisting  of  one  74-  razee, 
one  60  gun*ship,  three  frigates, 
nine  ship-sloops,  about  100  gun* 
vessels,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
Hat  boats  to  disembark  troops :— « 
a  liumber  of  British,  and  other 
vessels,  had  been  taken  up  to  trans* 
port'  troops,  storts,  &c.  The 
Dutch  having  been  twice  before 
defeated,  doubts  were  entertained 
at  Batavia  of  their  success,  parti* 
cularly  as  it  was  well  known  the 
rajah  of  Paiembang  was  well  pre- 
pared to  receive  them.  The 
Dutch,  from  want  of  energy  or  a 
sufficient  force,  had  allowed  the 
pirates  to  go  so  long  unchastised, 
that  thetr  ships  and  settlements, 
as  well  as  ships  of  other  nations, 
were  suffering  every  indignity.  The 
Malays  were  now  so  daring,  that 
they  fitted  out  angle  prows  of 
large  dimensions  to  attack  £ttro^ 
pean  ships  ;  formerly  they  never 
thought  of  attaching  unless  alar^ 
fleet  of  their  own  prows  were  m 
company.  On  the  8th  of  June 
die  Dutch  ship  Samarang,  captain 
Jagers,  was  attacked  on  the  north 
side  of  Java,  to  t^e  east  of  Sam»- 
TSOi^i  by  a  pirate  prow ;  the  suc- 
cessive attacks  lasted  four  hours, 
during  which  the  Samarang  lost 
her  captain  and  one  seaman  killed, 
the  cbicff  mate  and  ten  seamen 
wounded :  however,  as  night  came 
on,  the  pirate  was  obliged  to  lay- 
to  to  repair  damages,  but  with 
«very  intention  of  re-attacking  in 
the  morning,  when  fortunately 
two  sail  coming  in  sight,  the  pi- 


rate made  off.  The  Samarang's 
crew  consisted  of  the  captain,  mate, 
Mr.  John  Gransden,  a  passenger^ 
and  31  Malay  seamen,  who  be- 
haved extremely  well.  The  Sa. 
marang  mounts  six  siz*pottader% 
besides  swivels  and  smaU  arms. 
A  report  was  prevalent  at  BaUivia* 
that  a  British  sloop  of  war  had 
been  thrice  attacked  in  the  Straits 
of  Sunda  by  a  fleet  of  the  Malays' 
largest  prows,  and  had  losit  49 
men  in  killed  and  woufided,  but 
had  gallantly  beat  off  the  pirates* 
Our  informant  could  not  learn  the 
name  of  the  British  diip.  On  the 
17th  of  August,  in  lat.  17.  49.  S. 
long.  68.  31.  £.  spoke  the  Geor- 
giana«  There  were  four  ontwafd«> 
bound  East  Indiamen  in  Tasffier 
roads  when  the  Bengal  sailea.-^ 
Viscount  Strangford,  in  the  CaaK 
brian,  captain  Hamiltxm,  sailed 
thisday  for  Constantinople*  Trans- 
ports from  Deptfoid  are  hourly 
expected,  to  take  detacbnoents 
from  Albany  barracks  to  the  West 
Indies." 

The  births  within  the  bilk  of 
mortality  in  October  exceeded  the 
deaths  by  369,  and  the  largest 
number  of  deaths  in  propordoa  to 
age,  VJS^  of  between  50  and  60 
yean ;  397  died  under  two  years 
of  age.  During  the  four  past 
weeks  the  casual  smaU-pox  has 
carried  off  39,  of  which  tour  died 
at  the  hospital  at  Pancrasi  and 
there  are  some  of  the  severest 
cases  in  the  hospital  not  induded 
in  the  bills  of  mortality,  the  ter« 
mination  of  whose  disease  is  rtrj 
doubtful. 

For  the  last  two  years  the 
marketp>gardeners,  fisu'mers,  and 
odiers,  of  Kent  and  Surrey^  have 
had  their  horses'  tails  and  manes 
cut  off  in  the  night  time,  akid  car- 
ried off.    The  practice  at  kng^ 
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got  to  such  SI  pitchy  that  meetings 
of  the  sufferers  were  held,  to  de« 
vi»e  some  means  by  which  they 
might  be  enabled  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  visits  of  this 
midnight  marauder^  and  it  was 
agreed  upon  to  enter  into  sub* 
scription,  and  employ  men  to 
watch  the  paddocks  all  night ;  but 
all  ia  vain,  the  nocturnal  thief  still 
carried  on  a  flourishing  trade  in 
Isorse  hair.  A  short  time  ago  a 
grazier  near  Brixton  well  nigh 
nicked  the  thieft  but  he  escaped, 
'although  •  not  before  the  farmer 
obtained  such  a  view  of  his  person 
as  would  enable  him  to  swear  to 
htm ;  and  a  few  nights  back  he 
was  taken  in  a  field  in  Kent,  with 
a  sack  on  his  shoulder  containing 
the  stolen  property*  He  was  re- 
cognised to  be  a  cheap  chair  ma« 
nimcturer,  and  was  brought  before 
Mr.  Mason,  one  of  the  magistrates 
of  Greenwich,  by  whom  he  was 
fully  committed. 

Lord  Kaimes  used  to  relate  a 
story  of  a  man  who  claimed  the 
honour  of  his  acquaintance  on  ra- 
ther stn6;nlar  grounds.  His  lord- 
ship, when  one  of  the  gusiiciarv 
judges,  returning  from  the  north 
circuit  to  Perth,  happened  one 
night  to  sleep  at  Dunkeld,  The 
-next  morning,  walking  towards 
the  ferry,  but  apprehending  he 
had  missed  his  way,  he  asked  a 
man  whom  he  met,  to  conduct 
bim«  The  other  answered,  with 
much  eordiality,  <<  That  I  will  do 
with  all  my  heart,  my  lord.  Does 
not  your  lordship  remember  me  ? 
My  name's  John  *■  ■■ ,  I  have  had 
the  honour  to  be  before  your  lord- 


ship for  stealing  sheep  !  <<  Oh, 
John  !  I  remember  you  well*  and 
how  is  your  wife  ?  She  had  the 
honour  to  be  before  me  too  for  re- 
ceiving^ them,  knowing  them  to 
be  stolen."  *'  At  your  lordship's 
service.  We  were  very  lucky: 
we  got  oflF  for  want  of  evidence ; 
and  I  am  still  going  on  in  the 
butcher  trade."  «« Then,"  re- 
plied his  lordship,  <<  we  may  have 
the  honour  of  meeting  again." 

One  of  the  most  curious  appli- 
cations of  galvanism  to  the  useful 
purposes  of  life,  is  its  recent  em- 
ployment as  a  means  of  distinguish- 
mg  bad  teeth  from  good.  The 
test  which  galvanism  has  now  sup- 
plied to  remedy  the  frequent  mis- 
takes made  by  dentists,  who,  in* 
stead  of  ndding  you  of  a  bad- 
tooth,  will  draw  the  best  tooth 
you  have  in  your  head,  is  consi* 
dered  to  be  one  of  infallible  cer- 
tainty in  its  application.  The  me* 
thod  is  thus  described  by  profesaot 
Aldini,  the  nephew  of  Cxalvani : 
^<  He  (tlie  dentist)  first  insulates 
the  patient,  and  tlien  places  in  his 
hand  an  electric  chain ;  he  then 
applies  a  small  piece  of  wire,  aii4 
draws  it  gradually  over  the  sur« 
face  of  the  tooth ;  he  then  applies 
it  to  the  -  next  tooth  in  the  same 
manner,  and  proceeds  in  the  like 
method  with  the  rest,  until  he 
comes  to  the  diseased  tooth,  which 
is  discovered  by  violent  ^ain  be- 
ing produced,  and  an  involuntary 
emotion  in  the  body«  It  has  al- 
ways been  remarked,  when  the, 
tooth  is  extracted,  that  it  exhibits 
a  carious  part,  which  in  its  pro* 
per  situation  was  not  visible..'^ 
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BILL  OF  PAIMS  AND  PENALTIES. 

or  the  original  majority  in  favour  of  the  second  reading 
16  peers  did  not  vote  for  the  thirds  viz.. 

Marquis  of  Thomond,        yiscount  Falmouth, 
Earl  of  Portsmouth,* 

Aylesford, 

Stamford, 

Huntingdon, 

HarrowDy, 

Brownlow, 

Lomdale, 


Baron  Prudhoe, 

Gambier, 

Bayning,* 

BrodricK, 
Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
Bi&hop  of  Chester,* 

Gloucester,* 


123 


>16 


One  peer  voted  for  the  third  reading  who  did  not  vote  be* 
fore,  viz.  lord  Rous         •••«•, 


107 


1 
lOB 
95 


voie  againsc  uie  uii 
lington,    •> 
nouth,       I 
ibroke,       j 
ewood,    J 


4 
91 


Those  marked  *  voted  against  the  third  reading. 
Of  the  original  minority  against  the  second  reading 
Four  peers  did  not  vote  against  the  third,  viz.  :•— 
Earl  of  Darlington, 
Plymouth, 
Pembroke, 
Harewoodj 
Three  peers  voted  against  the  third  reading  who  did  not  vote  be« 
tore,  viz* : 

Earl  of  Bradford,  -\ 

Lord  Gwydir,  >     .     .     .      3 

Ponsonby,  (earl  of  Besborough)       J 
Five  pe^rs  voted  against  the  third  reading  who  had  voted  for  the 
■econd,  viz. : 

Earl  of  Portsmouth,     "j 
Viscount  Falmoutl),      j 

Lord  Bayning,  >- 5 

Archbp.  of  Tuam,       |  ■■■    ■ 

Bishop  of  Gloucester,  J 


For  the  third  reading 
Against  it 


90 


108 
99 


Majority        , 
The    sugar-house    of    Messrs. 
Nesbitt,  in  Old  Gravel-lane,  Rat- 
cliffe,  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in 
the  night — the  loss  is  vtxy  great^ 

In  the  court  of  King's  jBench, 
Guildhall,  Thomas  Davison  was 
'  found  guilty  of  publiiihing  two 
blasphemous  libels.     Davison  de- 
fended himself;  and,  indulging 


in  gross  invective  against  the 
Scriptures  and  clergy,  was  fined 
three  several  times  by  the  judge 
(Best)  :  the  fines  (in  all  100^) 
were  afterwatds  remitted.  In  the 
above  court,  the  same  day,  Jane, 
the  wife  of  Richard  Carlile,  (who 
during  her  husband's  imprison- 
ment  continues  to  keep  a  ^op  in 

Fleet- 
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Fleet-Street  for  the  s^le  of  political 
and  dcisttcHl  pamphlets,)  was  also 
found  guilty  of  publishing  two 
blasphemous  libels:  she  was  not 
committed* 

November  7»^— The  Southamp- 
ton,  the  finest  and  largest  frigate 
ever  built  in  England,  was  launch- 
ed from  his  majesty  s  dock-yard 
at  Deptford  amidst  the  cheers  of 
a  large  assemblage  of  spectators. 

9, — This  evening,  about  five 
o*clock,  a  fire  broke  out  to  the 
back  premises  of  Mr.  Glazier,  tim- 
ber merchant,  Drury-lane,  which 
burnt  so  rapidly  that  it  threatened 
destruction  to  the  whole  neigh* 
bourhood.  There  being  a  great 
quantity  of  wood  and  shavings  on 
the  premises,  it  communicated 
with  the  dwelling  house,  which 
in  an  instant  was  in  a  blaze. 
The  premises  were  totally  con* 
sunned,  and  several  other  houses 
damaged.  The  theatres  were  in 
the  greatest  danger;  the  doors 
were  kept  closed  beyond  the  usual 
hour  of  opening. 

10.--^This  evening  the  houses  in 
most  of  the  principal  streets  of  the 
metropolis  were  illuminated  ;  and 
the  bells  of  several  parish  churches 
were  lung,  inconsequence  of  the 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  being 
given  up.  But  the  most  interest*- 
ing  and  novel  sight  was  die  illu- 
miuationof  the  ships  in  the  Pool, 
visible  from  London  bridge.  The 
efi[ect  was,  indeed,  extremely  beau- 
tiful. Every  ship,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  was  lighted,  not 
only  at  tlie  mast-head,  but  at  the 
bows,  and  in  various  other  parts 
of  the  vessel.  In  the  metropolis, 
tlie  police  were  on  the  alert,  in  con- 
sequence of  orders  received  by 
the  persons  connected  with  the  po- 
lice establishments.  They  were 
no  where  so  necessary  as  in  that 


part  of  the  Strand  which  is  the 
principal  seat  of  the  daily  newsp^^ 
perS,  The  Courier  office  refusmg 
compliance  to  the  demand  for 
lights,  the  populace  became  in- 
censed, and  from  hooting  and  hiss- 
ing, proceeded  to  break  the  win- 
dows. There  was  a  large  force  of 
constables  in  front  of  the  house^ 
but  they  were  not  sufficient  to  re- 
strain the  outrage.  A  little  after 
eight  o'clock  a  detachment  of 
horse  guards,  and  of  the  horse  pa.- 
trol,  made  their  appearance,  and 
continued  to  traverse  that  part  of 
the  Stranduntil  abouthalf  past  ten 
o'clock,  when  tranquillity  was  per- 
fectly restored.  During  this  iib- 
terval  large  parties  of  the  popu- 
lace followed  the  military,  huzza- 
ing and  shouting,  "  The  queen  ! 
the  queen  !  '*  At  one  time  a  pla-  . 
card  was  exhibited  in  the  Courier 
office  window,  announcing  that 
the  Riot  Act  had  been  read.  For* 
tunately,  however,  the  populace 
showed  no  disposition  to  furthei- 
violence,  and  the  military  bore 
this  very  harassine  and  annoying 
service  with  patience  and  eood 
temper.  Oxi  the  arrival  of  thp  , 
military  at  Temple-bar,  tliey  were 
about  to  enter.the  city  ;  but  they 
were  prevented  from  so  doing  by 
the  gates  being  shut  against  them. 
Among  the  crowd  near  Charing 
Cross,  a  person  armed  with  a  dirk 
rushed  forth  from  a  house  which 
was  particularly  assailed,  and 
wounded  several  individuals ;  he 
disolayed  the  utmost  violence  un- 
til he  was  disarmed ;  after  which 
he  escaped  with  difficulty. 

ll.«— This  night  tlie  illumina- 
tions were  more  general  than  0(i 
Friday.  The  lord  mayor  had,  in  th^ 
forenoon,  caused  a  large  placard 
to  be  posted  up  in  front  of  the 
mansion-house,  announcing  his  hi- 
(14)  teulion 
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tmtion  of  iDomiiKi^tng  both  on 
Saturday  and  Monday  nights.  In 
consequence  of  the  shamdFol  con- 
duct of  the  mob  on  Friday,  in 
breaking  the  windows  of  sudi  per- 
sons as  did  not  choose  to  illumi- 
nate,  the  police  magistrates  on 
Saturday  adopted  proper  measures 
to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  a 
recurrence  of  such  proceedings. 
The  New  Times  office,  in  Fleet- 
street,  however,  was  assailed  by  a 
mob,  and  the  whole  front,  doors, 
and  window-frames,  demolished. 

Her  majesty  having  addressed 
a  letter  to  earl  Liverpool,  demand- 
ing a  suitable  palace  and  establish. 
ment,  his  lordship  replied,  that  he 
had  communicated  tier  demands 
to  his  majesty^  but  had  not  receiv* 
ed  an  answer.  On  the  17th  inst. 
an  answer  was  returned  by  earl  Li- 
verpool to  the  request  of  her  majes- 
ty :  it  is  in  substance  as  follows  : 

♦«  That  he  has  received  his  ma- 
jesty's commands  to  inform  the 
queen,  that  it  is  'not  possible  for 
his  majesty,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances,  to  assign  any  of  the  royal 
palaces  for  the  queen's  resi- 
dence. Lord  Liverpool  has  been 
further  commanded  to  inform  the 
queen,  that)  until  ptirliament  shall 
,  meet  for  the  dispatch  of  business, 
the  allowance  which  has  hitherto 
been  enjoyed  by  the  queen  will  be 
continued  to  her  ;  and  that  it  will 
then  be  for  parliament  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  the  future  pro- 
vision to  be  granted  to  her  majes- 
ty." 

In  an  annexed  paper,  lord  Li- 
verpool adds  : 

'•  That  he  thinks  it  material  to 

observe,  that  this  answer  must  not 

*    be  anderstood  as  withdrawing  the 

facilities  which  had  been  previous- 


ly offered  for  procming  a  readence 
in  London  for  the  qoeen." 

15. — His  majesty  hdd  a  conirt, 
at  his  palace  in  rall-MaU,  at  which 
the  reverend  Dr.  Gary  (the  bidiop 
of  Exeter,)  was  introduced  to  ki» 
hands  upon  his  appointment  to 
that  bishoprick*  The  reverend 
prelate  did  nomage  before  his  ma- 
jesty upon  the  occa«on. 

17.— John  Palin  was  appre* 
hendedy  for  bemg  concerned  with 
the  Cato-street  conspiracy,  and 
committed  to  the  house  of  correc- 
tion, on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 

THi  roLAR  VOYAGE  OF  DISCO- 
VERT.—Lieutenant  Parry  sailed 
from  England  on  the  1st  of  May, 
18I9»  having  under  his  charge  the 
Hecla  and  Griper;  he  followed 
the  course  which  captain  Ross  had 
previously  taken  into  Davis's 
Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay ;  and 
as  he  and  captain  Ross  had  differ- 
ed in  opinion  respecting  tlie  prac- 
ticability of  a  passage  through 
Lancaster  Sound,  which  captain 
Ross  had  asserted  was  not  possibly 
on  account  of  mountains,  which  he 
supposed. he  had  seen,  his  obiect 
was  to  e£Fect  this  passage,  and  to 
proceed  westward  into  fiehring's 
Straits. 

After  passing  through  the  Sounds 
he  proceeded  westward,  running 
down  the  parallel  of  latitude  of  75 
deg.  N.  until  he  arrived  at  about 
1 15  deg.  W.  longitude,  which  he 
reached  on  the  28th  of  September 
18199  when  his  farther  progress 
was  stopped  by  the  setting  m  of 
winter.  *  He  was  then  compelled 
to  cut  his  way  through  two  miles 
of  ice  of  about  two  feet  in  thickness, 
when  he  got  safely  into  asnug  har- 
bour of  a  new  island,  which  he 
named  after  lord  Melville  the  first 


*  In  this  tpftce  twelve  isUads  have  been  discovered,  and  named 
Georgia,  in  honour  of  hit  majesty. 
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lord  oF  tfie  vtdminitjy  and  diere 
took  up  htswmter  quarters.  Hiere 
were  sereral  islands  contiraotis. 
In  this  situation  be  remained  firom 
the  28th  of  September  nntil  the 
1st  of  August,  1820,  when^the 
sea  broke  up. 

During  his  stay  he  saw  no  other 
human  beings  than  his  own  ship's 
company,  nor  any  animals  besides 
a  few  lean  deer,  and  some  other 
non«descript  animals.  Of  the 
former  he  obtained  a  few,  and 
these  were  the  only  fresh  provisions 
which  the  ships  had  during  the 
whole  of  the  voyage.  They  were 
enabled  to  grow  sallad  in  the  ship, 
by  which  means  the  ship's  crew; 
were  preserved  from  the  efiecu  of 
the  scurvy. 

A  singular  phenomenon  was 
observed  relative  to  the  magnet, 
which  held  a  variation  of  126  west, 
and  only  about  150  miles  farther, 
of  128  east ;  plainly  proving  that 
in  the  course  the  ship  took,  he 
had  gone  round  the  magnetic  pole. 
The  ice  in  the  harbour  where  he 
wintered  increased  to  about  seven 
feet ;  but  he  found  the  ice  west- 
ward to  be  upwards  of  40  feet, 
which  e£Fectually  stopped  him,  as 
he  had  no  chance  of  cutting  his 
way  through  such  an  immense 
body  for  5(X)  miles  into  Behring*s 
Straits.  The  purposes  of  science 
have  been  fully  answered ;  but  it 
f s  not  Kkelv  that  any  commercial 
benefit  will  be  derived,  unless  it 
be  in  the  trade  of  furs. 

The  lords  of  the  admiraltv  have 
printed,  lithomphically,a  chart  of 
the  track  of  Uie  Hecla  and  Griper 
on  theb  north-west  ezpedidbn. 
Sjmie  copies  of  the  chart  have  been 
distributed  among  their  friends 
and  men  of  science,  which  convey 
^ome  information  respecting  the 
dimensions  of  Lancaster  Sound. 
Measured  by  the  eye,  without  re- 


ference  to  a  scale,  it  appears  to  be 
about  150  miles  long,  and  from 
90  to  25  miles  broad.  On  leaving 
the  Sound,  the  ships  proceeded 
about  160  miles  to  the  southward, 
and  then,  returning  to  the  point 
from  which  they  nad  diverged, 
proceeded  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
west.  Notwithstanding  the  at* 
tempts  to  decry  the  value  of  the 
discoveries  that  are  accomplished 
or  contemplated,  much  commer* 
dal  benefit  has  already  resulted 
from  the  navigation  of  those  track- 
less  seas.  The  confidence  acquir** 
ed  by  the  experience  of  ca^in 
Parry  has  this  year  induced  the 
whalers,  who  had  been  intimida* 
ted  at  the  horrors  of  the  higher 
regions,  to  venture,  as  was  sug- 
gested, to  the  mouth  of  Lancaster 
Sound ;  and  the  consequence  has 
been,  that  they  have  returned  with 
fuller  cargoes  than  were  ever 
known. 

29.— Was  the  day  appointed  by 
her  majesty  to  return  public 
thanks,  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral^  for 
the  result  of  the  late  proceedings 
against  her.  •  At  a  little  before  ten 
the  queen  in  her  carriage  (closed) 
set  out  from  Brandenburgh 
houscy  and  was  escorted  to  Hyde 
Park  Comer  by  about  ISO  horse* 
men.  Great  numbers  of  persons 
followed  and  joined  the  cavalcade 
on  its  way.  The  procession  went 
along  the  Strand  to  Temple-bar, 
where  it  was  met  bv  the  lord 
mayor,  the  sheriffs,  tne  marshal- 
men,  kc. ;  and,  after  the  queen 
had  entered  the  city,  the  gates 
were  dosed.  The  crowd  here 
was  tremendous.  The  lord 
mayor's  and  sheriffs'  state  caK 
riages  fell  into  the  line,  and  the 
whole  moved  on  to  St.  Paul's. 
Sir  R.  Wilson  rode  on  one  side  of 
her  majesty's  carriage,  and  Mr. 
Hume  on  the  other.    The  win- 
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daw&  were  crowded  with  spectsir 
U>rs.  On  arrival  at  the  cathedral^ 
the  roy:aI  carriages  passed  round  to 
the  usual  entrance.  Her  m^esij 
entered  the  church,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  the  lord  mayor,  and  pre- 
ceded by  the  city  marshals,  Jthe 
sheriffs,  and  the  members  of  the 
corporation.  She  was  attended  by 
her  vice-chamberlaio,  lady  Anne 
Hamilton,  sir  Robert  vWilson,  Mr, 
Hume,  and  Mr.  Hobhouse,  lieute- 
nants Flinn  and  Hownam ;  Mrs. 
Hownam,  and  the  countess  of  01- 
di,  were  also  present.  During  the 
queen's  progress  to  St.  Paul's,  her 
carriage  was  closed  up ;  but  on 
her  return  from  that  cathedral  it 
was  opened. 

•About  half-past  one  o'clock 
this  morning,  the  neighbourhood 
of  Wardour-street,  Soho,  was 
thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion 
by  flames  bursting  forth  from  the 
sliop-windows  of  the  house  of  Mr. 
Drtngytallow-melter  and  chandler. 
The  premises  were  soon  complete^ 
ly  gutted,  and  the  whole  of  the 
extensive  stock  in  trade  and  va- 
luable furniture  was  destroyed. 
The  fire  extended  its  ravages  to 
the  two  adjoining  houses ;  the  one 
occupied  by  Mr.  T.  Little,  a  mas- 
ter cooper,  and  the  other  by  Mr. 
GrifEths,  appraiser  and  underta- 
ker, both  of  which,  together  with 
their  stock  in  trade  and  furniture, 
shared  the  fate  of  the  former.  Se- 
veral other  houses  suffered  mate- 
rially. 

Mr.  Kemble  has  left  England  for 
))is  retirement  at  Lausanne.  He 
has  executed  a  deed  of  gift,  substi- 
tuting Mr.  Charles  Kemble  the 
juroprietor,  in  lieu  of  himself,  df 
the  valuable  share  he  possessed  in 
Covent  Garden  theatre.  Report 
»Utes  It  to  be  worth  25,000/. 

Dr.  Tomlioe,  now  .bishop  of 
^^^iQchester,  who    for    uo   many 


years  held,  the  deanery  of  St; 
Paul's,  has  most  munificently  pre* 
sented  2,000/.  to  the  chapter  for 
the  purchase  of  a  painted  window 
for  that  cathedral. 

The  master  and  governors  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  have  pub- 
lished an  earnest  recommendation 
to  the  members  of  that  coUege,- 
not  to  inoculate  small-pox  ;  but 
to  pursue  and  promote  the  prac- 
tice of  vaccination;  being  conr 
vinced  that  the  entire  extinction 
of  the  small-pox  would  be  the 
happy  result  of 'the  suppression  of 
inoculation  of  that  disease,  and  the 
universal  adoption  of  vaccination* 

In  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court 
it  has  been  publicly  announced, 
and  wished  to  be  made  public, 
that,  by  the  new  act  of  parlia« 
ment,  persons  living  in  the  country 
might  save  the  expense  of  coming 
to  town  by  sending  up  their  affi- 
davits. 

The  uiachinery  and  piate  for 
the  1/,  notes  have  been  completed 
some  time,  and  about  one  million 
and  a  half  printed  ;  70,000/.  per 
day  are  struck  off,  and  the  issue 
at  the  Bank  averages  about 
60,000,  so  that  there  are  plenty 
of  Ones  now  ready ;  but  it  is  said 
the  directors  have  ordered  the 
numbering  of  those  notes  by  ma^ 
chincry,  consequently  it  will  take 
a  considerable  time  before  they 
are  completed.  The  5/.  notes 
are  also  ready  for  working ;  but 
the  larger  ones  are  still  in  an  uu* 
fiAished  state. 

THEATRICAL  RF.GISTEK« 
bRURY  LANE  THEATRE. 

November  2i. — ^A  Wild  Goose 
Chase,  a  comic  farce,  in  two  acts- 
This  piece  contains  much  humo- 
rous interest  and  bustle,  and  is 
likely  to  become  a  favourite.  It  has 
been  generally  ascribed  to  the  pro- 
lific pen  of  Mr.  Theodore  Hook. 
CortNT 
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14.— Wallace,  an  historical  tra* 
gedy.  We  have  here  a  not  inju- 
dicious mixture  of  fact  and  fiction* 
The  play  commences  immediately 
before  the  battle  of  Falkirk.  The 
author,  we  have  heard,  is  a  young 
man  not  exceedmg  19  years  of 
age,  and  the  son  of  Mr.  Peter 
Walker;  and  though  we  think 
that  a  more  experienced  dramatist 
would  have  thrown  in  more  'of 
the  heroism,  and  somewhat  less 
of  the  love  of  Wallace,  yet  as  a 
whole,  it  is  a  production  of  which 
its  writer  need  not  be  ashamed. 
It  has  been  several  times  perform- 
ed. 

20. — ^The Iroquois;  or,The  Ca- 
nadian  Basket-maker,  a  musical 
Indian  tale.  The  chief  merit  of 
this  afterpiece  belongs  to  the  scene- 
painter,  and  the  compiler  of  the 
ropsic.  It  is  very  deficient  in 
dramatic  interest^ 

DECEMBER. 

FRANCE. 

A  French  paper,  under  the  date 
of  Bordeaux,  Nov.  3,  contains  the 
following  interesting  account; 

*^  Mr.Xalande,  the  naturalist,  is 
just  arrived  from  the  Cape,  and 
has  brought  with  him,  among 
oiherobjects  of  curiosity^the  skele- 
tons and  skins  of  an  enormous  hip- 
popotamus,a  rhinoceros,  and  three 
whales,  one  of  which  is  75  feet  in 
length.  The  hippopotamus  and 
rhinoceros  were  both  killed  by  Mr. 
JLalande,  who  prepared  the  skins 
and  skeletons  himself.  It  was  not 
until  after  a  month  passed  in  the 
midst  of  dangers  that  Mr.  Lalaiide 
met  witli  this  monster,  whose  ap- 
proach was  announced  with  an  in- 
credible noise.  When  he  received 
his  death-wound,  he  rushed  rapidly 
into  the  river,  which  he  discolour- 


ed with  his  blood.  A  second  ^hot 
deprived  him  of  life.  It  required 
ten  pair  of  oxen  to  draw  him  out 
of  tne  river,  and  Mr.  Lalande  was 
compelled  to  construct  a  rampart 
of  bamboo  cane  round  the  dead 
animal,  to  protect  the  carcass  from 
being  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 
The  whole  collection  brought  home 
by  Mr.  Lalande  for  the  museum  at 
Paris,  comprises  15,000  articles* 
This  enterprising  naturalist  speaks 
with  rapture  of  the  kind  and  hos- 
pitable conduct  of  the  British  set- 
tlers, who  afforded  him  every  faci- 
lity, and  took  off  in  his  favour  the 
severe  interdiction  which  is  laid 
against  hunting  the  htppdpota- 
mus.'' 

'    SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

The  Spanish  Cortes  closed  its^ 
session  on  the  9th  ult.  The  king 
being,  as  is  stated,  unwell  with  a 
cold  and  hoarseness,  the  president 
read  his  majesty's  speech.  When 
the  president  had  declared  the  sft« 
tings  closed,  great  applause  follow- 
ed from  the  spectators ;  the  depu- 
ties, on  entering  the  streets,  were 
received  with  every  token  of  regard 
and  esteem :  and  in  the  evening  the 
city  was  brilliantly  illuminated* . 

At  Valencia,  a  considerable  tu- 
mult took  place  on  the  10th,  dii 
rected  chiefly  against  the  archbi- 
shop, who  had  published  a  pastoral 
letter,  condemning  the  conduct  of 
the  Cortes.  The  archbishop  has 
since  been  arrested,  and  placed  iit 
a  convent.  Another  prelate,  the 
bishop  of  Cadiz,  had  got  into  dis- 
grace with  the  people,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  his  publishing  a  pastoral 
letter  containing  doctrines  at  vari- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  con* 
stitution.  A  tumult  commenced 
ixi  the  streets,  which  called  forth 
the  garrison  under  arms,  followed 
by  the  militia.    Tranquillity  was, 
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howeyer  restored,  through  the  per- 
suarion  oi  the  public  authorities  | 
but  the  bishop  took  flight* 

The  kipg  of  Spain  returned  to 
Madrid  on  the  31st  ult. ;  therebj 
fulfilluig  the  pledge  he  had  ^ven* 
and  diffusing  the  most  cordial  sa- 
tisfaction among^the  great  body  of 
his  subjects.  The  garrison  and 
militia  were  drawn  up  to  receive 
the  royal  family.  The  people  hailed 
bim  with  tumultuous  acclama* 
tions ;  and  at  night  the  city  was 
illuminated. 

AdTices  from  Lisbon  to  the  18th 
ult.  contain  accounts  of  theSpanish 
constitution  havine  been  adopted 
in  that  city,  by  the  heads  of  the 
ciYil  goYemment,  and  of  the  Por* 
tuguese  army,  on  the  1 1th.  The 
cause  of  this  measure  appears  to 
have  been,  a  fear  that  their  liberty 
would  be  endangered  by  further 
delay.  On  the  13th,  four  mem- 
bers of  the  government  requested 
their  discharge;  but  on  the  17th, 
in  consequence  of  a  resolution  of 
the  eeneral  ofiBcers,  commanders 
o[  divisions,  &c.  that  it  was  neces« 
Sary  for  the  public  interest  that 
they  should  continue  in  office,  they 
resumed  their  functions.  In  the 
same  miUury  assembly,  it  was 
resolved,  that  the  modifications 
which  may  be  necessary  in  the 
Spanish  constitution  shall  be  left 
to  the  Cortes,  who  are  to  be  con* 
Toked  as  soon  as  possible.  There 
are  to  be  100  deputies. 

ITALY. 

Advices  from  Naples  to  the  27th 
Oct.  state,  that  in  the  Neapolitan 
rarliament,OA  the  28d,  the  deputy 
^pe  alluded  to  the  dangers  that 
ihieatened  the  country,  and  cen* 
smed  the  parliament  for  not  taking 
measures  sufficiently  decisive  to  re* 
pel  invasion.  He  tlien  exhorted 
ifaem  to  firmness,  tranquillity,  a^d 


coura^,  as  the  best  security  for 
their  mdependence.  At  the  dose 
of  his  speech,  all  the  deputies  rose^ 
spontaneously,  and  declared  that 
sudi  were  the  sentiments  of  all. 

The  Carbonari  are  said,  inalet* 
ter  from  Naples,  in  the  Hamburgh 
Correspondent,  to  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  die  Scotch  Presby* 
terians.  They  preach  up  austerity 
of  morals,  virtue,  continence,  ltc« 
H%nce  the  clause  in  their  oath,  not 
to  stain  the  conjugal  honour  of  a 
Carbonari,  and  their  zeal  against 
nmes  of  haeard.  This  sect,  if  it 
3iould  keep  its  ground,  would  ef« 
feet  a  reformation  in  the  catholic 
church.  They  profess  to  wish  to 
bring  it  back  to  the  practice  of  the 
first  centuries.  Alreadv  an  oppo«* 
sition  to  Rome  displays  itse?. 
Their  principles  are  neither  limited 
to  Naples  nor  even  to  Italy ;  and 
the  Carbonari  have  succeeded  in 
sending  out  branches  to  8witzer« 
land  and  Tyrol ;  from  which  they 
keep  up  a  communication,  by  tra* 
vellers,  with  the  north  of  Ger« 
many. 

GEaMANr. 

The  accounts  from  Troppau  to 
the  dOth  ult.  inclusive,  state,  that 
it  appeared  to  be  decided  upon, 
that  the  allied  sovereigns,  as  well 
as  the  ministers,  should  proceed  to 
Vienna,  where  they  were  to  remaia 
till  the  20th  inst.  and  then  to  con^ 
tinue  their  negotiations  in  a  more 
southern  town,  supposed  to  b« 
Laybach;  but  then*  meeting  at  all 
at  the  latter  place  probably  de» 
pends  upon  the  answer  received 
from  the  Neapolitan  govemment. 
The  reports  respecting  Austria  and 
Naples  continue  to  be  pacific. 

Troppau,  the  seat  ol  the  present 
congress  of  sovereigns,  is  a  city  of 
Silesia,  and  capital  of  the  princi- 
fiality  of  the  same  name.  It  is  si- 
tuated 
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tttated  M  tbe  riVer  Oppst  bang 
\ralledt  andconUtning  an  ancient 
palace  of  the  priQces»  with  three 
parochial  cburcbesy  a  coUegei  three 
convents  of  monks,  a  nunnery^  and 
a  conunand^ry  of  the  order  of  St. 
John.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  the  re* 
sencf  for  the  Bohemian  pait  of 
Silesia.  In  1 755  the  greatest  part 
of  this  town  was  destroyed  b]r  fire. 
It  belongs  to  Austria,  and  is  eighty 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Breslau. 

ASIA. 

The  ceremony  of  proclaiming 
the  accession  of  his  present  majestr 
tiook  place  at  Bombay  on  the  7th 
of  June.  A  considerable  degree  of 
alarm  was  created  on  the  occasion 
by  the  en^ion  of  a  powder-chest 
on  one  ot  the  batteries;  by  which 
accident  six  European  artillerymen 
and  two  lascars  were  killed,  and 
one  matross  desperately  wounded 
His  majesty's  ship  Carron,  captain 
Fumeaux,  was  totally  lost  on  the 
6th  of  July,  on  the  coast  of  Jup;* 
gemaut ;  lieutenant  Sconce  of  the 
royal  artillery,  the  master,  and 
nineteen  of  the  crew  were  drown* 
ed ;  the  rest  only  preserved  their 
lives.  Uniform  tranquillity  ap» 
pears  to  reign  throughoat  tne  in*> 
tenor  of  Htndostan. 

The  Bombay  government  have 
resolved  to  maus  the  island  of 
Kenn,  or  Kneese»  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  a  military  and  commercial 
sution.  This  island  is  spoken  of 
as  early  as  the  voyage  of  Near* 
chus»  and  has  been  a  place  of  note 
as  a  Mahomedan  dep6t  of  com-, 
merce. 

AMiaiCA  AKD  THE  WEST  INDIES* 

-  We  have  received  the  message 
to  conness  of  the  president  of  the 
Unked  States.  The  following 
is  the  subitance  of  the  most^  ma^ 
icrial  passages: —The  president 
conuaences  with  obcervingy  that, 


talcing  all  chpcunutances  into  coiw 
sideration,  the  country  has  nmch 
canse  to  rejoice  in  the  felicity  of  her 
situation ;  but  unvaried  prosperity 
is  not  implied  thereby.  A  pres- 
sure has  been  felt  in  certain  classes 
of  the  community,  whidi,  from 
the  partial  su&rings  they  have 
experienced,  form  exceptions  to 
the  great  body  of  the  nation.  Re* 
specting  Spain«  he  says,  nothing 
explicit  can  be  communicated ;  but 
he  expresses  a  hope  that  the  dijBFe* 
rences  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Floridas,  will  be  amicably  ad^* 
justed.  The  negotiation  with 
France,  for  ];>lacing  the  American 
commerce  with  that  country  on  a 
footing  of  reciprocity  and  eqivi- 
licy,  is,  with  the  consent  of  tlie 
French  government,  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  Washington.  The  fi^ 
nances  of  the  union  are  declared 
to  be  in  a  flourishing  state.  Since 
September  1815,  about  the  dose 
of  the  war  with  England,  the  na« 
tjonal  debt  amount^  to  upwards 
of  158,000,000  dollars;  on  tfao 
SOth  of  September  last,  it  did  not 
exceed  92,000,000 ;  two-fifths  of 
the  whole  debt  having  been  paiA 
off  in  five  years!  On  the  80m  of 
September,  there  remamed  in  th^ 
exchequer  of  WadiiQgton,  aAet 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  yean 
a  wm  estimatecl  at  !,9to0^000  dok 
lars.  The  remainder  of  the  sm» 
•age  relates  to  the  fortificadone 
erectmg  m  various  parts  of  die 
,  American  territory  ;  and  thenua^ 
sures  uken  to  obtain  an  efficient 
controul  over,  and  to  introduce 
the  blessing  of  civilization  among 
the  Indian  tribes. 

AMEftlCAN  NAVT. 

Authentic    official   documents 

state,  that  exclusively  of  the  ve^ 

sels  authorised  by  the  act  for  tiie 

gradual 
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gndual  increase  o£  the  American 
navy,  and  by  the  act  of  last  ses- 
sion of  congress,  their  navy  con^ 
sifits  of — 

Three  T^'s,  viz. — ^The  Washing- 
totn,  the  Franklin,  and  the  Inde* 
pcndence; 

Four  44^s,  viz.— The  Constitu- 
tion, the  Guerrier,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Java* 

Three  S6's,  viz.— The  Con. 
gress,  the  Constellation,  and  the 
Macedonian. 

•  Six.  sloops  of  war,  viz.— The 
Cyane,  the  John  Adams,  Erie, 
HoimeCyOnurio,  and  the  Peacock. 

Two  brigs*-^e  Spark  and  the 
Enterprise. 

Five  schooners—the  Nonsuch, 
the  Lynch,  the  Hornet,  the  Dis- 
patch, and  the  Asp-— all  small. 

Six  gun-boats,  and  four  galleys ; 
one  steam  battery,  the  Fulton. 

One  block  ship,  and  a  receiving 
^ip,  the  Alert. 

And  iTvhen  all  the  vessels  au« 
thorized  by  the  act  for-  the  gra- 
dual increase  of  the  navy,  and  by 
the  act  of  the  last  session  of  con- 
gress ,  shall  have  been  built  and 
eouipped,  their  navy  will  consist 

!  Twelve  ships  of  the  line,  14 
4iligun  frigates,  3  36*gun  frigates, 
%  sloops,  ^  brigs,   10  schooners, 

0  k  gun-boats,  and  4  galleys,  4 
flbeam  batteries,  1  block  ship,  and 

1  ssceiving  sbip^ 

".  Hie  vessels  on  the  lakes  are 
not  oonsidered  as  part  of  the  navy, 
and  being  constructed  of  very  in- 
ferior green  materials,  they  are 
veally  not  worth  even  the  trifling 
pxpcnse  the  nation  is  now  subject 
to  on  their  account.  In  a  few 
years,  their  decay  having  already 
commenced,  and  which  no  human 
skill  can  arrest,they  will,no  doubt, 
ise  entirely  rotten. 


Letters  from  Rio  Jaiieiro  men* 
tton  the  arrival  there  of  the  Con- 
way, 2S,  captain  Basil  Hall,  from 
England,  on  her  way  to  explore 
certain  parts  in  the  south  seas* 
The  American  frigat*  Constella- 
ttoA  had  also  left  Rio  for  the  South 
Seas ;  as  had  the  French  ships  Co- 
lossus, 80,  and  Galatea  frigate. 
•  Qiristophe,  the  black  monarch 
of  Hay  ti,  is  related  to  have  perish- 
ed by  his  own  hands.  By  advices 
to  Lloyd%  dated  Cape  Henry, 
October  13,  it  appears,  that  his 
troops  revolted;  declaring  they 
would  no  longer  have  a  king  ;  the 
inhabitants  joined  them,  and  sub-' 
sequently  his  own  guard :  upon- 
hearing  the  latter  event,  Chris- 
tophe  exclaimed, '*then  all  is  finish- 
ed with  me."  He  soon  after  re- 
tired, and  shot  himself  through 
die  heart.  It  is  said,  a  greater 
tyrant  never  existed.  Not  a  drop 
of  blood  has  been  shed,  nor  has 
the  sacredness  of  property  been 
violated.  It  is  said  that  40,000,000 
dollars  were  found  in  the  treasury 
of  Christophe. 

Intelligence  has  since  been  re- 
ceived from  St.  DoiLingo,  that 
tlie  whole  island  is  now  under  one 
republican  government,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  presidenc  Boyer. 
His  movements  on  the  death  of 
Christophe  appear  to  have  been 
rapid  and  decisive.  On  the  ^Oth 
of  October  he  took  possession  of 
Oonnaives,  without  opposition^ 
his  army  consisting  of  ten  U>ou- 
sand  men.  On  the  22d  October 
he  marched  for  the  capital,  where, 
it  seems,  every  thing  had  been  av. 
ranged  for  his  reception  ;  for,  on 
the  21  St,  a  meeting  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  magistrates,  and  nnli- 
tary  officers  was  held,  and  the 
immediate  entry  of  Boyet^was  an^ 
nounced,  as  well  as  that  in  future 
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all  H:iyii  world  be  tinder  one  go- 
Temment,  He  accordingly  enter- 
ed the  capital  on  the  22d,  at  the 
head  of  20,000  men,  and  he  was 
proclaimed  president  on  the  26th, 
on  which  day  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation to  the  Haytians. 

As  two  men  were  loolcing  into 
a  chalk-well  near  Doddington,  in 
Kent,  they  were  alarmed  by  a  hu- 
man voice  issuing  from  it ;  they 
immediately  procured    a  ladder 
and  descended;  when,  to   their 
great  surprise,  fhey  found  a  young 
woman  in  a  state  of  excessive  ex- 
haustion, she  having  been  in  this 
deplorable  situation  sixteen  days, 
without  any  other  support  than  a 
small  quantity  of  water  which  oc- 
casionally dripped  into  the  well. 
She  stilted,  that  proceeding  home- 
ward on   Monday,  the  6th  inst. 
she  fell  into  this  well,  which  had 
been  left  uncovered  ;  that  during 
her   agonizing   confinement,  she 
had  repeatedly  heard  the  voices 
and  whistling  of  ploughmen  and 
of  persons  passing  that  way,  but 
could  not  make  her  own  voice 
reach  them,  being  at  a  depth  of 
nearly  forty  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth.    She  had  endeavour- 
ed to  form  steps  by  raising  pieces 
of  challc,  but  they  had  constantly 
given  way,   thus  increasing  her 
'despair  at  every  disappointment. 
■  She  received  very  little  injury  from 
iier  fall,  and  bas  recovered  from 
'  the  effects  of  fear  and  fasting. 
.  A  man  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Carnarvon  some  time  ago  had 
his  nose  bitten  off  in  an  affray. 
His  opponent  was  brought  to  jus- 
tice for  this  brutal  offence,  and 
sentenced  to  twelve  months  im- 
prisonment;   but,   what  is  very 
'  curious,  the  complainant  appear- 
ed in  court  with  a  handsome  new 
nose,  made  out  of  the  integuments 
of  the  forehead ;  this  operation 


was  performed*  by  a  surgeon  at 
Carnarvon. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  me- 
mory of  man,  a  shoal  of  herrings 
has,  for  several  days  past,  made 
their  appearance  as  high  up  the 
river  Thames  as  Gravesend. 

A  Sussex  paper  says :  «  Such  is 
the  depressed  state  of  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  that  many  graziers 
in  this  county  are  now  selling 
stock,  in  a  fatted  state,  for  less 
money  than  tliey  gave  for  the 
same,  when  lean,  twelve  montlii 
ago !  Several  firmers  are  turn- 
ed mealmen,  and  are  selling  flour 
to  their  neighbours  at  !§//.  per 
gallon  less  than  the  bakers.  In^ 
some  instances,  rectors  have  low« 
ered  their  tithes,  and  landlords  al- 
lowed time  for  the  payment  of 
their  rents," 

The  sea  is  making  such  rapid 
encroachments  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Brighton,  that  it  has 
been  deemed  necessary  to  call  a 
special  session  of  the  commission- 
ers of  the  town,  to  devise  some 
mode  to  prevent  the  future  de- 
structive washings  of  the  water. 

A  liberal  subscription  has  been 
entered  into  at  Harwich,  und^ 
the  patronage  of  the  mayor  of 
that  port,  for  the  philanthropic 
purpose  of  building  a  life^boat  for 
the  preservation  of  seamen,  in 
case  of  accident  off  diat  coast. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  baronet;  h^s 
been  unanimously  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  resignation  of  sir 
James  Hall. 

The  regular  packets  between 
Liverpool  and  the  United  States 
now  perform  their  passage  with 
the  rapidity,  and  almost  Ivith  the 
regularity,  of  a  mail-coach.  A 
gentleman  of  the  former  place, 
lately  returned  from  America, 
was  only  fifty- five  days    absent 
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from  his  depactiun^  (<^  ^  retunit 
including  a  stay  of  fourteen  days 
at  New  York. 

A  most  barbarous  murder  was 
committedata  place  called  lUogan 
hiffhway,  Cornwall^  on  the  night 
oTDecember  5. 1 1  was  observed  on 
Wednesday  morning,    that    the 


afairns  was  first  eiTen  a  little  bcfar 
one  o'clock  in  tne  momingi  when 
it  was  discovered  that  the  fire  wais 
raging  vehemently  in  all  the  front 
rooms  of  the  third  story.  The 
flame  then  burst  from  all  the  up- 
per windowsyin  tremendous  sheets^ 
and  in  a  very  short  time  the  lower 


house  of  a  man  named  Simon  Ro<-   parts  of  the  bouse  were  enveloped 


gersf  who  lived  alone,  was  not 
opened  ac  the  usual  time ;  and  at 
length  an  entrance  was  effected, 
when  the  unhappy  man  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed,  under  which  were 
jK>me  sheaves  dF  Teed(straw  used 
ibr  thatching,  &c. ),  partly  burned, 
and  which  had  been  placed  there 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting fire  to  the  bed  axui  the  house, 
in  order  to  consume  the  body,  and 
conceal  the  horrid  deed,     flap- 


in  flames.  On  the  alarm  being 
first  given,  Mrs.  Roper,  her  two 
dau^ters,  and  a  servant  gir]» 
named  Hall,  (whose  parents  re- 
side on  the  Fell*side,  in  Kendal,) 
appeared  at  tbe  windows  of  the 
second  floor,  and,  as  their  escape 
by  the  stairs  was  cut  oiBF,  thej 
were  compelled  to  leap  from  the 
windows,  with  nothing  on  but 
their  night-clothes,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  destruction  which  was 


pily,  we  trust,  for  the  purposes  of  inevitable  if  they  remained  long- 
justice,  tlie  ruffians,  by  snutting  er  in  the  house.  The  five  onfor- 
the  door,  prevented  the  access  of  tunate  females  all  lodged  on  the 
air,  and  caused  the  fire  to  ^o  out.  same  story.  Their  shrieks  were 
On  examining  the  body,  it  was  heard  by  the  people  in  the  street, 
found  that  a  sharp  instrument  had  and  one  of  them  was  seen  Strug* 
been  forced  ii\to  the  mouth  and  ~^^' " "^ *""^  ^'"' ' 


dowii  the  throat,  so  as  to  cause 
the  death  of  the  unfortunate  man. 
The  house  was  rifled;  but  the 
chief  object  of  the  villains  was  a 
number  of  guineas,  which  the  de- 
ceased was  well  known  to  keep 
by  him,  and  which  he  vras  in  the 


at  a  window  ;  but  their  suf- 
ings  were  of  skort  duration— 
they  were  all  quickly  engulfed  io 
the  burning  ruins !  An  attempt 
was  made  to  rescue  the  poor  soi^ 
ferers;  'but  the  door  which  led  tp 
their  apartments  was  found  to  be 
fastened  in  the  inside,  and  the  per- 


habit  of  showing  and  boasting  of  son  who  made  the  'hmnaDe  at- 
wheoever  he  drankfreely,  whidi    tempt  narrowly  escaped  destroc- 


he  sometimes  did.  Everv  exertion 
is  making  to  discover  tne  perpe- 
trators, who  must  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
deceased. 

A  most  inelancholy  occursence 
took  place  on  Thursday  nightDoc. 
ii,  at   Kirkby-JLonsdale,  in  the 

total  destruction,  by  fire,  of  the  four  of  the  poor  girls  were  fiHind 
Kose  and  Crown  inn^  (kept  by  nearly  4:onsumed  amongst  the 
Mrs.  Roper,}  and  the  death  of  no  ruins— three  ckf  them  were  Imd- 
less  than  five  ^xing  womei^  who  died  dose  tc^tfaer-*-the  fifdi  hsLd 
p^ridied  in  the  Barnes  i^^  The  not  been  found  on  Thursday  eyqi- 

ing» 


tion.  The  fire  was  prereotad 
from  communicating  to  the  ele* 
gant  mansion  of  MrrNorth* which 
nearly  adjoins  the  Rose  and 
Crown,  by  pulling  down  the  office 
of  Mr.  Preston,  solicitor,  and  thus 
cutting  off  the  communication* 
On  Thursday  the  remains  of 
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ing.  One  of  the  girls  who  has 
perished,  named  Alice  Clarke, 
was  lately  in  the  service  of  Miss 
Brocklebank,  in  Kendal ;  and, hav- 
ing formerly  been  a  respected  ser- 
vant of  Mrs.  Roper*s,  had  gone 
to  the  Rose  and  Crown>  only  a  day 
or  two  before, on  a  visit.  A  young 
man  named  Wilcock,  and  two 
others,  were  seriously  injured  by 
the  falling  of  stones,  and  the  bre;ik- 
ing  of  a  ladder,  whilst  they  were 
attempting  to  subdue  the  flames. 

Further  particulars,  —  Mrs.  Ro- 
per  herself  was  the  first  that  per- 
ceived a  smell  of  burning  in  her 
room,  up  two  pair  of  stairs,  and 
mentioned  it  to  Ann  Hall  (one  of 
the  servants,  and  the  only  female 
servant  «aved),  who  slept  in  the 
same  room.  She  (Mrs.  R.^  im- 
mediately got  up — opened  the 
door, and  exclaimed — "The house 
is  on  fire  1 "  She  then  ran  to  ihe 
roonrin  which  her  iwo  daughters 
sle^t.  Ail  the  four  (Mrs.  R.  her 
two  daughters,  and  Hall)  ran 
down  stairs  to  the  first  floor,  when 
they  found  the  stairs  leading  to  tlie 
kitchen  on  fire,  and  were  under 
the  hecessity.of  retreating  into  one 
of  the  front  sitting  rooms,  upon 
the  first  floor,  where  they  jumped 
out  into  the  street,  one  after  the 
other ;  Mrs.  Roper  fell  upon  her 
back,  and  is  much  bruised ;  the 
others  are  hurt,  but  nothing  of 
consequence. 

Four  servant  girls  slept  in  aroom 
adjoining  Mrs.  Roper's  ;  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  alarm  them, 
but  in  vain.  In  another  room 
was  a  young  woman,  who  had  for- 
merly been  a  servant  in  the  house, 
and  who  was  on  her  way  to  see 
her  friends  at  Arkholme;  she  had 
been  pressed  by  Mrs.  Roper  to  re- 
main all  night.  These  R^^e  girls 
'  all  burned  to  death ;  -  the  fol- 

W20. 


lowing  are  difcir  names :— Agnes 
Nicolson,  Hannah  Armstrong* 
Bella  Comthwaite,  Agnes  Waller 
(servants) ;  Alice  Clarke,theyoung 
woman  going  to  Arkholme. 

The  bodies  were  all  found  yes* 
terday,  but  so  much  burnt,  that 
they  could  not  be  identified  one 
from  the  other.  The  coroner's 
inquest  was  held  to  day—verdict 
<<  Accidental  death, from  the  house, 
&c.  beine  burnt." 

The  fire  began  about  one 
o'clock,  and  the  roof  fell  within 
two  hours.  Very  little  of  the  fur- 
niture is  saved  ;  and  neither  Mrs. 
Roper,  her  daughters,  or  the  ser- 
vants, have  saved  an  article  of 
wearing  apparel  but  the  shirts  or 
shifts  they  had  on  at  the  Ume. 
The  premises  are  insured,  but  not 
to  tlie  amount  of  the  loss.  Six  of 
the  men  servants  had  a  very  nar- 
row escape,  as  they  slept  in  a  room 
with  iron  bars  to  the  window, 
which  bars  they  had  great  difli- 
cnlty  in  knocking  out,  and  had  no 
other  means  of  escape.  Two  of 
them  endeavoured  to  get  to  the 
room  where  the  giils  slept,  but 
found  it  impossible  to  penetrate 
through  the  smoke.  The  fire  is 
supposed  to  have  first  taken  place 
in  the  front  kitchen. 

As  Mr.  Evelyn,  of  Sheemess, 
who  had  been  to  the  Globe  Ta- 
vern, Chatham,  where  he  receiv- 
ed between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred pounds,  was  proceedinglately 
to  Gillingh.im,  in  the  evening,  he 
was  stopped  in  a  field  beyond  the 
lines  by  two  men :  one  of  them 
came  towards  him,  and  said, 
«•  Give  me  your  money,  or"— 
"  What! "  said  Mr.  Evelyn,  in- 
terrupting him,  **  why,  m^n,  I  am 
upon  the  same  business :  there  is  a 
person  coming  from  Cltatham, 
wbo  I  imw  has  received  a  large 
(K)  sum 
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sum  of  money,  zn4  if  you,  like  to 
join  mcy  we  will  attack  him  toge- 
ther." The  proposal  WAS  imme- 
diately acceded  to»  and  the  party 
loitered  about  for  some  time,  till 
Mr.  Evelyn  suggested  that  they 
might  be  observed  if  they  remain- 
ed much  longer  in  the  open  place 
where  they  then  were»  and  pro- 
posed that  they  should  proceed  to 
a  field  near  Gillinfirham,  in  which 
there  are  two  pathsy  one  leading 
to  the  church  and  the  other  to  the 
middle  of  Gillingham  street,  and 
that  to  escape  notice  they  should 
separate,  but  that  they  should  keep 
near  enough  mutually  to  assist  one 
another.  This  arrangement  they 
also  fell  in  with,  and  Mr.  £.  hav- 
ing ^ot  rid  of  one  of  his  trouble- 
some companions,  ^ave  the  other 
the  slip,  effected  his  escape,  and 
saved  his  money. 

Charles  Jambs  Fox. — ^After 
Byron^s  engagement  in  the  West 
Indies,  there  was  a  great  clamour 
about  the  badness  of  ammunition. 
Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Fox  had  a 
duel  with  Mr.  Adam.  On  re- 
ceiving that  gentleman's  ball,  and 
finding  it  had  made  but  little  im- 
pression, he  exclaimed,  '*  Egad, 
Adam,  it  had  been  all  over  with 
me  if  you  had  not  charged  with 
government  powder/' 

Deteciim  of  fo^ed  notes ..^^ 
Every  genuine  or  true  note  is  a 
paper  with  three  natural  or  uncut 
edges,  and  one  edge  cut.  JEvery 
forged  note  has  fewer  natur^ 
edges  than  three,  and  more  cut 
'edges  than  one.  This  must 
be  the  case  with  all  forged  notes, 
unless  the  forgers  use  paper  made 
for  the  purpose,  as  the  regular 
iMinksdo.  But  to  make  or  pro- 
cure such  paper  would  cause  many 
chances  of  discovery*  and  will 
rareiy  be  attempted    What  ren- 


ders this  criterion  yaluable,  is  the 
impossibility  of  making  any  near 
imitation  of  the  natural  edge  of 
paper  on  a  cut  edge.  It  would 
be  as  difficult  as  to  pass  a  cut  edge 
of  cloth  for  a  selvage^ 

In  removing  the  library  and 
clearing  away  the  floor  and  book- 
cases that  have  so  lone  incumber- 
ed the  Lady  chapel  of  Exeier  ca« 
thedral,    a    discovery    has    been 
made  of  two  ancient  tombs.<^-The 
sculpture  of  both  is  early.    They 
are  placed  in  Gothic  niche%of  much 
later  date^  and  appear  to  be  the 
lids  only  of  sarcophagi,  and  to  have 
been  removed  trom  some  other 
station  to  that  which  they  now 
occupy.     The    material  is  Pur- 
beck  marble.    The  mos{  ancient 
of  them  is  the  figure  of  a  prelate 
with  a  depressed  mitre,  a  beard 
and  mustaichios ;  the  two  first  fin- 
gers of  the  fright  hand  pointing 
upwards,  in  the  act  of  benediction, 
in  the  left  hand  a  crosier.    In 
spandrils,  above  the  head,  on  each 
side,  are  cherubs.    The   feet  of 
the  figure  and  the  crosier  rest  on 
two  birds,  which  terminate  in  the 
centre  with  a  single  head,  the  face 
of  which  is  human.  The  sides  and 
ends  are  wrought  into  wide  flutes» 
without  fillets,  like  the  fluting  of 
the  Doric  column ;  the  front  is 
placed  parallel  with  the    niche, 
and  the  upper  comer  of  the  lid  at 
the  back    inserted  four   or   ^y^ 
inches  into  the  wall.  This  tomb  is 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chapeL 
The  other  tomb  is  placed  in   a 
niche  on  die  south  side  of  the  dia- 
pel,    immediately    opposite    that 
first  described.    This  is  likewise 
the  figure  of  a  prelate,  and  is  carved 
in  ^ood  style,  and  in  much  higher 
relief  than  the  former.    The  arms 
and  hands  are  placed  in  easy  and 
natural  positions  on   the   body, 
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over  the  staff  of  the  trofier :  the 
bead  or  crook  is  defeated. — The 
mitre  of  this  figure  is  of  a  more 
recent  form  than  the  other:  the 
feet  rest  on  a  chimera,  carved  in 
a  style  of  spirit  and  beauty  that 
would  do  honour  to  a  period  of 
more  refined  art.  The  head  is 
that  of  a'  wolfy  terminating  in  the 
body  of  a  serpent*  branching  on 
each  side,  and  scrolling  down  the 
sides  of  the  lid,  and  finely  branch- 
ing off  into  rich  foliage,  tastefully 
arranged  by  the  feet  of  the  figure, 
between  which  the  head  is  seen. 

5. — In  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  Westminster,  an  action 
was  tried,  Cleary  vctim  Cobbett ; 
in  which  the  former  sought  to  ob- 
tain damaees  from  Mr*  William 
Cobbett,  for  aspersing  his  charac- 
ter in  a  letter  written  by  him  to 
Mr.  H.  Hunt,  wherein  it  was 
stated  that  Cleary  had  forged  the 
well-known  letter  read  at  the 
Westminster  hustings,  in  which 
Mr.  Cobbett  reflected  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Hunt.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  against  the  de- 
fendant. Damages,  4(Xr.  They 
were  laid  at  8,000A 

7*— *His  majesty  held  a  court  to 
receive  a  loyal  address  from  the 
university  of  Cambrid^^e.  The 
members  of  the  university  assem- 
bled at  Willis's  rooms,  in  King- 
street,  St.  James's,  with  the  univer- 
sity o£ficersj  &c»;  from  which 
place  they  began  to  move  in  grand 
procession  at  a  few  minutes  before 
three  o'clock.  The  procession  was 
headed  by  two  esqutre  beadles,  in 
their  full  robes,  carryine  their  sil- 
ver imignia  of  office,  followed  by 
the  vice-chancellor,  the  caput,  the 
proctors,  pro-proctors,  taxors,  mo- 
derators, and  scrutators.  They 
consisted  of  about  260;  among 
the  distinguished  members  present 


were— the  archbishop  of  Canter^ 
bury,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  the  earl 
of  St.  Germatns;  the  rev.  Dr. 
Walmsley ;  sir  Henry  Russel,  &c. 

8. — In  the  court  of  chancery,  a 
case  was  heard,  in  which  tlie  ques- 
tion for  decis^)n  was,  whether  or 
not  the  executors  of  a  person  de** 
ceased  should  be  compelled  to  pay 
a  doctor's  bill,  amounting  to  nq 
less  than  321/.  The  parties  lived 
at  a  village  in  Leicestershire,  and 
the  bill  was  for  five  years'  medical 
attendance.  Among  the  items 
charged  were  the  following :— • 
Twenty-four  visits  at  a  guinea  each 
—five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-ei^ht  draughts— one  hun* 
dred  and  sixty-ei^ht  mixtures— 
one-hundred  and  nineteen  boluses 
sixty-eight  lotions — seventy-eight 
liniments — two  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  boxes  of  pills — and  other 
doses  of  various  descriptions,  to  the 
amount  of  seven  hundred  in  num- 
ber. There  was  also  a  charee  for 
having  seven  times  tapped  the  pa- 
tient for  dropsy.— The  lord  chan- 
cellor said^  he  would  read  tbp  affi- 
davits before  giving  his  decision. 

The  lord  mayor,  accompanied 
by  aldermen  sir  W.  Curtis,  sir  W. 
Leighton,  sir  C.  Flower,  Birch, 
Bridges,  and  Heygate,  the  recor- 
der, sheriff  Williams,  and  city  offi- 
cers, attended  his  majesty  at  Carl- 
ton-palace,  with  a  loyal  address 
from  the  court  of  aldermen;  from 
which  we  give  a  single  extract  :— 
"  We  feel,  sire,  that  in  order  to 
avert  the  devastation  threatened 
by  a  torrent  of  impiety  and  sedi- 
tion, it  becomes  the  bounden  duty 
of  all  the  liege  subjects  of  the 
realm,  to  stand  forward  without 
delay,  and  avow  their  determina- 
tion to  support  the  principles  of 
the  British  constitution  in  the  true 
spirit  of  British  loyalty;  to  rUlly 
(K  2)  round 
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round  the  throne,  and  guard  the 
relf^i6iY  and  lavvs  of  the  country 
from  outrage  and  insult." 

To  th?s  address  his  majesty  re- 
turned ^  most  gracious  answer, 
concluding  thus  :—<*  You  may  rely 
on  my  constant  support  in  (he  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  which  arise 
out  of  the  present  extraordinary 
conjuncture.  We  are  engaged  in 
a  common  cause  ;  and  1  reel  most 
deeply,  that  the  honour  of  my 
crown,  and  the  happiness  of  my 
reign,  are  inseparably  interwoven 
with  the  maintenance  of  our  esta- 
blished constitution,  and  with  the 
true  interests  and  welfare  of  my 
people." 

9. — The  lord  itiayor,  attended 
by  Mr.  alderman  Wood,  tlie  re^' 
corder,  Mr.  sheriiF  Waithman,  Mr. 
sheriff  Williams,  the  city  officers, 
dnd  about  60  members  of  the 
court  of  common  council,  pro- 
ceeded from  Guildhall  about  two 
o*'clock,  and  went  to  Carlton  pa- 
lace, where  they  presented  ah  ad- 
dress to  his  majesty.  It  conclu- 
ded thus : — "  We  therefore  hum- 
bly pray  your  majesty  to  dismiss 
from  your  presence  and  councils 
for  ever,  those  ministers  whose 
pernicious  measures  have  so  long 
endangered  tlie  throne,  under- 
mined the  constitution,  and  blight- 
ed  the  prosperity  of  the  nation." 
To  which  his  majesty  was  pleased 
to  return  the  following  answer:— a 
**  It  has  been  with  the  most  pain- 
ful feelings  that  I  have  heard  the 
sentiments  contained  in  the  address 
and  petition  now  presented  to  me 
by  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
common  council  men  of  the  city  of 
London.  Whatever  may  be  the 
nxotives  of  those  by  whom  it  is 
brought  forward,  its  evident  ten- 
dency is  to  inflame  the  passions 
And  mislead  the  judgement  of  the 


unwary  and  less  enlightened  part 
of  my  subjects,  and  thus  to  apr- 
gravate  all  the  difficulties  with 
which  we  have  to  contendr" 

ll.-i-In  the  Court  of  king*^ 
bench,  an  action  was  tried,  Wright 
vcrsits  Cobbett,  to  recover  a  com- 
pensaticn  in  damages  for  an  in- 
jury which  the  plaintifPs  character 
had  sustained  from  several  libels 
published  by  tlie  defendant  in  thtf 
Political  Registers  of  Jan.  4, 1817» 
Mar.  6,  1819j  Jan.  6,  1820;  in 
which  he  described  the  plaintiff  as 
a  wretch  whom  he  inteftded  to 
hold  up  to  infamy  the  first  oppoi- 
tunity — an  associate  with  Cleary 
in  fabricating  letters  and  vouchers 
— a  person  who  (he  had  often  said) 
would  be  hanged  for  forgery,  and 
whom  he  had  cautioned  to  beware 
the  jest  did  not  become  a  prophecy; 
Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Cobbett  had 
been  concerned  in  the  Parliament 
tary  Register,  and  other  works  pub- 
lished by  tlie  latter.  Mr.  Cob- 
bett conducted  his  own  defence.-^ 
The  jury,  after  deliberating  an 
hour  and  three  quarters,  found  a 
verdict  for  tlie  plaintiff-^Damages^ 
1,000/. 

This  being  the  day  appointed, 
by  royal  command,  for  the  pre- 
sentation to  his  majesty  of  the  loy- 
al address  from  the  university  of 
Oxford,  preparations  were  made 
for  the  proper  reception  of  the  de- 
putation at  Carlton  house.  Tlie 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
formed  the  procession  assembled 
before  two  o*clock  at  the  **  Gothic 
hall,"  in  Pall-mall,  in  great  num- 
bers. It  was  headed  by  lord  Grln- 
ville,  chancellor  of  the  liniversity, 
and  Dr.  Lee,  the  vice  chancellor, 
in  their  robes }  they  were  followed 
by  an  immensfe  number  of  the 
members  of  the  university,  attired 
according  to  their  respective  ranks. 

We 
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We  noticed  amongst  thein»  the 
lord  chief  justice  Abbott,  sir  W. 
3cott9  sir  C.  Robinson,  Mr.  justice 
Holroyd,  sir  C.  S.  Hunter,  the  re- 
corder of  London,  &c. — His  ma- 
jesty received  the  deputation  on 
his  throne,  and  surrounded  by  his 
cabinet  ministers  and  principal 
officers  of  state.  The  address  was 
received  and  answered  in  the  most 
gracious  manner. 
'  20.— Mr.  Canning  resigned  the 
place  of  president  of  the  board  of 
controul,  and  his  seat  in  the  coun- 
cil. It  is  said  that  he  will  go  to 
reside  for  a  short  time  on  the  con- 
tinent, but  not  in  any  official  capa- 
city. The  reason  civen  for  Mr. 
Canning's  resignation  is  this— 
*'  Because  he  could  not,  with  ho- 
nour to  himself,  remain  in  admi- 
nistration, after  the  turn  which  the 
queen's  business  has  taken,  and 
the  parliamentary  discussion  likely 
to  ensue  upon.it." 

BUFFALO  HUNT  IN  LONDON. 

Wednesday  morning,  Dec.  20, 
About  half*past  nine  o'clock,  three 
buffaloes,  consisting  of  a  grown 
hnW  and  two  calves,  one  of  them 
about  the  size  of  a  small  donkey, 
and  the  other  of  a  sheep,  arrived 
at  the  menagerie  in  Exeter 'Change 
in  the  Strand.  They  were  driven 
up  the  Strand  by  a  keeper,  moved 
on  slowly,  and  appeared  as  tame 
as  any  of  our  domestic  cattle.  On 
their  anival  in  front  of  the  mena- 
gerie, a  great  crowd  of  people  was 
collected  by  curiosity  to  see  them, 
and  amused  themselves  with  shout- 
ing and  other  noises,  while  the 
keepers  were  preparing  to  take 
them  up  into  the  menagerie.  The 
bull,  frightened  by  tlie  strange 
noise  and  clamour,  darted  away, 
followed  by  the  two  young  buffa- 
loes and  the  crowd  collected  en 
the  spot.  He  ran  down  the  Strandi 


round  the  equestrian  statue  at 
Charing.cross,  and  up  again  as 
far  as  Southampton- street,  then 
down  again  to  Charing-cross,  and 
up  again  as  far  as  the  Adelphi 
theatre.  He  then  turned  down 
A  dam-street,  along  the  Adelphi, 
and  to  the  bottom  of  Villiers- 
street.  There  his  progress  in  that 
direction  was  stopped  by  an  iron 
pallisade.  Foremost  among  the 
pursuers  was  one  of  the  keepers  in 
a  chaise-cart,  which  he  drew 
across  the  street ;  but  the  bull, . 
followed  by  the  calves,  made  a 
turn,  and  rushed  along  the  flag- 
way.  The  young  buffaloes  being 
perfectly  gentle  and  harmless, 
having  no  horns,  were  permlttd 
to  accompany  the  bull,  with  a 
view  to  take  him  more  6a$ily. 
From  Villiers-street  they  went 
along  the  Strand,  passed  Charing- 
cross,  and  dashed  into  Pall-inaU. 
They  then  crossed  Sr.James's- 
square,  along  Jermyn-street,  cross- 
ing Piccadilly  into  Albemarle- 
street.  From  thence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Bond-street,  crossed  Ox- 
ford-road, thence  to  OrOsvenor- 
square,  « Portman-  square,  and 
thence  back  into  Oxford-street  to 
Tyburn  turnpike,  where,  not  pay- 
ing toll,  their  progress  was  stop- 
ped at  the  gate.  They  then  turned 
down  Park-lane,  and  one  of  the 
gates  of  Hyde  Park  was  instantly 
opened  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
the  bull  in.  At  this  part  of  Park- 
lane  a  horse  and  cart  were  stand- 
ing loaded  with  hay  ;  the  bull  re- 
fused  to  enter  the  park,  and  fell 
in  dose  behind  the  load  of  hay. 
Here  ho  stood  tired  and  exhaust- 
ed, while  the  carter  being  provid- 
ed with  a  rope  having  a  running 
noose,  succeeded,  after  several  in- 
effectual attempts,  to  throw  it 
round  his  horns ;  the  rope  was 
(K.3)  then 
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then  made  fast  to  the  cart.  Fmd- 
ing  himself  securedy  he  kicked  and 
plunged  furiously,  and  from  his 
great  strength  there  was  great 
danger  that  he  would  upset  cart 
and  norse.  It  was  therefore  thought 
adviseahle  to  secure  him  by  an- 
other rope  to  a  lamp  post.  He  was 
then  secured  in  a  more  effectual 
manner  by  additional  ropes  to  the 
carty  and  drawn  to  a  neighbouring 
suble,  where  he  was  deposited  for 
safety.  In  this  course  the  young 
buffedoesy  not  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  bull,  were  separated  mm  him 
in  Oxford-road  ;  but  being  taken, 
they  were  brought  to  the  stable 
and  left  with  the  bull.  In  this 
long  chase  no  very  serious  injury 
nor  accident  occurred.  At  Cnar- 
ing-cro^  the  bull  fell  in  with  a 
coal  waggon,  and  gored  one  of 
the  horses  slightly  with  his  horn. 
He  never  attempted  to  run  at  any 
'passenger,  nor  did  any  further 
mischief  until  he  arrived  in  Park« 
lane,  where  he  upset  a  gentleman 
on  horseback.  The  rider  and  horse 
escaped  unhurt.  When  tied  to  the 
cart  he  broke  one  of  his  horns  in 
plunging  and  struggling,  which 
bled  profusely.  When  in  motion 
be  wen(  s^t  a  great  rate.  It  was 
only  in  consequence  of  his  stopping 
occasionally  that  the  pursuers  were 


able  to  keep  him  in  sight  mitil  he 
was  taken.  The  bull  and  calves 
are  very  handsome  animals  of 
their  species.  They  are  of  a  greyish 
slate  colour. 

THEATRICAL  REGISTER. 
COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE. 

December  2.— The  Warlock  of 
the  Glen,  a  melo-drama.  The 
scenery  is  rich,  the  music  appro- 
priate, and  the  story  interesting  ; 
and  the  piece  has  been  often  acted 
with  success. 

DRURY  LANE  THEATRE.  - 

Nov.  28.— Justice;  or.  The 
Caliph  and  the  Cobler  j  a  musical 
drama,  in  three  acts,  said  to  be  the 
production  of  a  Mr.  Faucit,  die 
manager  of  one  of  the  provincial 
theatres.  The  scene  is  latd^  at 
Bagdad  ;  and  the  main  plot  rises 
out  of  a  whimsical  scheme  of  the 
caliph  to  promote  the  marriage 
of  an  unfortv^nate  cobl^,  who  had 
no  relationii,  by  appointing  hqn 
his  YizitT fro  temfore  \  which  draw^ 
upon  him  the  kmd  attention  of  aU 
who  are  even  namesakes  of  his.— r 
The  pfece  vras  well  received. 

Dec.  15.— Pocahonus;  or,The 
Indiam  Princess ;  an  American 
drama,  in  three  acts,  founded  on 
an  historical  fact.  Well  acted|| 
and  much  applauded. 
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A  GENERAL  BILL  «/ 
CamiTitiiMcs  axi  Bokuu,  fiom  December  14,  1819,  to  December  \i,  1820 :— 


Chriid«,*a  5  M*'«  •  ^  ^»^93 1  In  all,  1  ^,.  /Males     9,794 
^*'"**^°*^l  Pemalesll,l65S  23,158  |  ^""*^  \ Females  9, 554 

\  In  all. 
$  19,348 

5  and  10-   887 

40  and  50-2069 

80  and     90  662 

Died  under  9  years    4758 

10  and  20-    667 

50 and  60-1878 

,    90  and  100  119 

Jietweau  8  and  5         1975 

20  and  30- 1484 

60  and  70 -1632 

100  2   1  102       1 

30  and  40 -2006 

70  and  80-  I'iOS 

101  0      103      0 

Increased  in  the  burials  this  year 

•     120 

DISEASES. 

Haemorrhage     .     • 

25 

Venereal            •            .11 

Abscess     .            .        .    90 

Hoopiuf:  Cough 

.  794 

Worms    .      •        •        .18 

Apoplexy  and  suddenly    333 

Ibflammatioa 

•  1247 

Asthma       .        .        .702 

Inflammation    of    the 

ToUlofdUeases     .     19,098 

Bedridden        .             .       1 

Liver            • 

.     66 

Cancer    .     .        .         .69 

Insanity 

.  223 

CASUALTIES. 

Childbed   ...          .208 

Jaundice 

•     77 

Burnt    .        •        •        •    2f 

Consumption        •        .  3959 

Jaw  locked 

.     1 

Ctspked     ...          1 

Convulsions     .            .  3066 

Measles  •        • 

.     720 

Drowned             .            •    96 

Croup  ...          .104 

Miscarriage  -v     • 

.      S 

Excessive  Drinking  .    •      2 

Diabetes    ...         1 

Mortification 

,     220 

Executed*  .    .              .10 

Diarrhoea    •          .        .       9 

Old  Age  and  Debility 

.  2220 

Pound  Dead       .           •      5 

Dropsy      .        .            .791 

P»lsy        . 

.  176 

Fractured    ••....      3 

Dropsy  in  the  brain    •    .332 

Rheumatism 

.    10 

Frightened  •          •        «      1 

Dr«psy  in  the  chest     .       90 

Rupture 

.     32 

FitMsen        .          .        .      I 

Dvsenter^        .             •      6 

Scrofula 

.       7 

Killed  by  Falls  aod  several   ^ 

Epilepsy    ^            •       .      9 

Small  Pox 

.  792 

other  Accidents     •    .    78 

Eruptire  diseases          .     12 

Sore  Throat  and  Quinsey     15 

Murdered     •            .     •       1 

£rvsipeias»  or   St.  An- 

Spasms   .      . 

.    46 

Scalded    .    .        .        .       i 

thonys  lira        .        .13 

StMI-bom 

.     725 

Strangled     .           .         .       ft 

Fever      .            .         .  1109 

Stone 

.      18 

Sufibcated          •            .       7 

Fever  (Typhus)              .    47 

Stoppage  in  the  Stomach      8 

Suicides           .         .     .     21 

Fistula        .        .          .3 

Suddenly 

.  248 

Flux         .          «            .6 

Teething      .       . 

.    409 

ToUl250 

Gout    .        .            •     .    48 

Thmsh 

.    .79 

— • 

*  There  have  been  executed  in  the  city 
which  number  10  only  have  been  reported  to 

BIRTHS  in  the  year  182a 

i>rr.  1819.  Hannah  Davisont  a 
labourer's  wife  of  Winningha^ 
near  Malton»  Yorkshire,  was  deli- 
vered  on  the  10th  of  Harch  1819, 
of  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
who  both  died ;  and  on  Dec.  28, 
of  three  more,  two  boys  and  a 
girl,  who,  with  the  mother,  are 
all  likely  to  do  well. 

Jemuary*  At  Paris,  the  duchess 
of  Orleans,  of  a  prince,  who  will 
bear  the  name  of  Fenthievre. 

At  Edinburgh,  viscountess  Dun* 
can,  of  a  son* 

At  Westport  (Mayo)i  tfaemar- 


of  London  and  county  of  Surrey,  38 ;  of 
be  buried  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality. 

chtoness  of  Sligo,  of  a  son  and 
heir. 

February.  At  Weston-house, 
Warwick^ire,  the  countess  of 
Clonmell,  of  twin  daughters. 

At  Buckingham-house,  Pallv 
mall,  countess  Temple,  of  a  daagh. 

In  George-street,  Hanover- 
square,  the  countess  Cowper,  of  a 
daughter. 

At  Hampstead,  the  wife  of  W. 
Hal),  labourer,  three  children,  two 
boys  and  agirl ;  the  motherand  chiL 
dren  are  all  doing  wel . .  Two  years 
since  she  had  twins,  both  of  which 
are  now  living,  and  one  other  child^ 
(K4}  At 
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At  her  faiher*s,  lieatenant-gen» 
Macleody  St.  James's-park,  &cly 
Gardiner^  of  a  son. 

Lately^  in  Mountjoy-square,Dub- 
lin»  viscountess  Massarene,  of  a  son. 

At  St.  Helena^  the  lady  of 
lieut-gen.  sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
K.  C.  jB.  a  son* 

In  Rutland-sqaare>  Dublin,  the 
countess  of  Wicklow,  a  daughter* 

March.  In  Rutland  osquare^ 
Dublini  the  countess  of  Longford, 
a  son. 

At  Charleville,  viscountess 
Moncky  a  daughter. 

At  Hampstead  Heath,  the 
countess  of  HuntinG;don,  a  son, 
being  her  tenth  child. 

In  Berkeley-square,  lady  Har- 
riet Clive,  a  daughter.^ 

The  duchess  of  San  Carlos,  a 
boy. 

ApnL  At  Putney,  lady  Sarah 
Lyttehon,  a  son. 

At  Arbuthnot-honse,  lady  Ar« 
buthnot,  a  son. 

At  Preshaw-house,  Hants,  lady 
Mary  Long,  a  daughter. 

Lately^  at  the  Hermitage, 
Brompton,  lady  Charles  Ben- 
tinck,  a  daughter. 

Mcy,  In  St.  James's-square, 
lady  H.  Williams  Wynn,  son  and 
heir. 

At  Paris,  the  lady  of  the  right 
hon.  Edward  Thornton,  his  ma- 
jesty's envoy_  extraprdinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  the 
court  of  his  most  faithful  majesty, 
a  son. 

Lately^  at  Lyndhurst,  the  hon. 
lady  Stopford,  a  daughter. 

June.  The  hereditarv  princess 
of  Oldenburgh,  a  daughter. 

In  Upper  Grosvenor-street,  her 
grace  the  duchess  of  Richmond,  a 
son. 

The  duchess  of  Rutland,  a  son. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  sir 


James  Montgomery,  bart.  M.  P. 
a  daughter. 

July.  Lady  Frances  Webster 
Wedderbume,  a  son. 

In  Dublin,  the  lady  of  hon.  A. 
Hely  Hutchinson,  a  son. 

The  lady  of  hon.  coU  Lowther, 
a  son. 

Lately^  in  Hamilton- place,  the 
countess  of  Shannon,  a  daughter. 

August.'  In  Heriot-row,  Edin« 
burgh,  the  right  hon.  lady  Ann 
Eraser,  of  a  son. 

In  Piccadilly,  the  conntess  of 
Roseberry,  of  a  daughter. 

SeptemUr.  At  Bourn-hall,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, the  countess  De  La 
Warr,  a  son. 

At  Ye&ter,  the  marchioness  of 
Tweedale,  a  daughter.   . 

At  Rockville,  East  Lothtan,  the 
lady  of  sir  Thomas  Trowbridge, 
bart.  of  a  daughtwj. 

At  Ballygiblin  (tork),  th^dy 
of  William  W.  Becher,  esq.  M.P. 
(late  Miss  O'Neill),  of  a  son.  We 
regret  to  state,  th^  child  only  lived 
till  next  dar. 

At  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  the  lady 
of  rear  admiral  &ir  J.  P.  Beresford, 
bart.  a  son. 

October.  The  lady  of  sir  Geotve 
Sitwell,  bart.  of  Renishaw-hsUlt 
Derbyshire,  a  son  and  heir. 

The  lady  of  sir  R.  M*Pherson» 
bart.  a  daughter. 

At  Clumber,  the  duchess  of 
Newcastle,  a  son. 

In  Grosvenor-square,  lady  ElU 
zabeth  Belgrave,  a  daughter. 

At  the  duke  of  Clarence's,  in 
Audley-square,  the  wife  of  colonel 
Fitzclarence,  a  daughter. 

Lately^  at  the  rectory-honse  of 
Hawarden,  Flintshire,  lady  Char- 
lotte Neville,  a  daughter. 

Nvwwuher.  At  the  Hague,  the 
countess  of  Athlone,  a  son  and 
heir* 

In 
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In  MansfidcUstreet,  the  vis* 
countess  Ashbrook*  a  daujjhter. 

In  HoUeS' street,  Dublin,  lady 
Killeen,  a  son. 

Lateijt  ac  Chesterfield,  the  wives 
of  three  gentlemen,  all  skinners  by 
trade,  aira  the  only  skinners  in  the 
town,  were,  within  a  few  days  of 
each  other,  delivered  of  twins,  and 
all  females. 

Decemhir*  The  duchess  of  Cla- 
rence of  a  princess.  His  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  York,  the 
lord  chancellor,  and  the  right  hon. 
George  Canning,  first  commis. 
sioner  for  the  affairs  of  India, 
were  in  attendance.  The  young 
princ^  although  prematurely 
bom,  is  expected  to  live.  She  has 
since  been  named  Elizabeth,  by 
royal  command. 

MAKklAGES  in  the  year  1820. 

December  1819.  Lord  viscount 
Kingsland,  to  Julia,  daughter  of 
J.  Willis,  esq.  of  Walcot-terrace, 
Lambeth. 

January  1820.  J.  L.  Cotter, 
esq4  eldest  son  of  sir  J.  L.  Cotter, 
barL  of  Rockforest  (Cork),  to 
Helena,  daughter  of  the  late  J. 
Lombard,  esq.  of  LombardVtown. 

Sir  John  Litchford,  bart.  of 
Boothby  Pagnal,  to  Louisa  Eliza- 
beth, sister  or  sir  C.  Egleton  Kent, 
bart.  of  Little  Penton-house,  both 
in  Lincolnshire. 

At  Edinburgh,  W.  F.  Camp- 
bell, esq.  to  lady  Elinor  Qiartens, 
daughter  of  the  right  hon.  the  earl 
of  Wemys  and  M&ch. 

William,  son  of  W.  Wilberforce, 
esq.  M.P.  to  Mary  Frances,  daugh- 
ter of  the  rev.  John  Owen,  rector 
of  Paglesham. 

Sir  James  Stuart,  bart.  of  Allan- 
bank,  to  Elizabeth  Catherine,  dau. 
of  the  late  E.  Woodcock,  esq. 


At  Edinburghf  the  hon.  Henry 
Robert  Westenra,  son  of  lord 
Rossmore,  and  M.  P.  for  the  coun- 
ty of  Monaghan,  to  miss  Anne 
Douglas  Hamilton. 

February*  At  St.  George'^, 
Hanover- square,  by  the  very  rev. 
the  dean  of  Chester,  the  earl  of 
Uxbridge,  eldest  son  of  the  mar. 
quis  ot  Anglesey,  to  Eleanora, 
secood  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Campbell,  esq.  of  Shawfield,  hav- 
ing been  previously  married  on 
the  5th  of  August  last,  at  Altyr, . 
in  Scotland,  the  seat  of  her  brother- 
in-law,  sir  W.  G.  Cumming,  bart. 

.  F.  W.  Campbell,  esq.  of  Bar« 
breck,  N.  B.  to  Sophia,  daughter 
of  the  late  sir  E.  Winnington,  bart. 
of  Stamford  Court,  Worcestershire. 

Mr.  John  Whitehead,  clothier, 
to  miss  Ross,  both  of  Gomersall, 
Yorkshire ;  the  bride  is  daughter, 
niece,  and  sister  to  her  father  and 
mother;  aunt  and  cousin  to  her 
brother  and  sisters ;  niece  to  her 
husband  ;  sister  to  uncles  and 
aunts ;  and  daughter  to  her  grand* 
father. 

Captain  Laugharne,  R.  N.  to 
Mary  Amelia*  daughter  of  the 
late  sir  StewkTey  Shuckburgh, 
bart.  of  Shuckburgh-park,  War* 
wickshire. 

The  hon.  R.  W.  Penn  Curzon, 
(now  viscount  Curzon)  to  lady 
Harriet  Georgiana  Brudenell,dau* 
of  the  earl  of  Cardigan. 

March.  The  hon.  Charles  Au» 
gustus  Fitzroy,  of  the  royal  horse 

Eards  (blue),  to  lady  Mary 
nor,  daughter  of  the  late,  and 
sister  to  the  present,  duke  of  Rich- 
mond. / 
Abril,  Hon,  and  rev.  W.  L. 
Adaington,  son  of  lord  viscount 
Sidmoutli,  to  Mary,  daughter  of 
the  rev.  John  Young,  rector  of 
Thorpe,  Northampton. 

F.  New. 
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F«  Newdigate,  esq.  to  lady  Bar- 
bara Leg^Cf  daughter  of  the 
countess  of  Dartmouth,  and  sister 
to  the  present  earl. 

At  St.  Helena,  count  Balmain, 
commissioner  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  to  miss  Charlotte  Johnson, 
daughter  of  lady  Lowe,  and  grand- 
daughter of  sir  John  Johnson,  bart. 

May.  Sir  W.  Newry  Gierke, 
bart.  to  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  G.  W.  Kendrick,  esq.  of  Mertyn, 
Flintshire. 

At  Warsaw,  the  grand  duke 
Constantine. — His  consort  is  to 
take  the  title  of  princess  de  Kru- 
cinska,  which  is  her  familjr  name. 

At  Prague,  his  impenal  high- 
ness the  archduke  Rainier,  to  the 
princess  Francisca  of  Savoy  Ca- 
rignan. 

June*  Hon.  Berkeley  Octavius 
Noel,  son  of  sir  Gerard  Noel 
Noel,  bart.  and  the  baroness  Bar- 
ham,  to  Letitia  Penelope,  daughter 
of  the  late  Ralph  Adderley,  esq. 
of  Coton,  in  Staffordshire,  and 
widow  of  And.  Hacket,  esq,  of 
Moxhall-park,  Warwickshire. 

His  excellency  count  Reginald 
Victor  Romanshoff,  eldest  son  of 
the  prince  de  Lichtenstein,  co 
Mrs.  Anne  P.  Shortt,  daughter  of 
the  late  T.  B.  Grantham,  esq.  of 
Stamford,  Lincolnshire. 

George  Pinch,  esq.  M.  P.  son  of 
the  earl  of  Winchelsea,  to  Jane, 
daughter  of  admiral  and  lady  Eli- 
zabeth Halliday. 

Right  hon.  Robert  Peel,  M.  P. 
son  of  sir  Robert  Peel,  bart.  to 
Julia,  daughter  of  the  late  general 
sir  John  Floyd,  bart. 

jiuiust.  At  Paris,  earl  Poulett, 
of  Hinton  St.  George,  to  Char- 
lotte, daughter  of  the  hon.  Mrs. 
Portman,  and  niece  of  lord  Dor- 
mer, of  Grove-parki  Warwick- 
shire. 


Hereditary  nrince  of  Lucca,  to 
the  princess  Maria  Theresa  of 
Savoy. 

SdUember.  Sir  Chas.  Ogle,  bartk 
of  Worthy,  Hamp  Aire,  to  Letitia, 
daughter  of  sir  W.  Barronehsybart. 

Lord  Frederick  Benunck,  to 
lady  Mary  Lowther,  daughter  of 
the  earl  and  countess  of  Lonsdale. 

The  right  hon.  Hans  Francis, 
eleventh  earl  of  Huntins^don,  to 
Elizabeth  Mary,  widow  of  the  late 
Alexander  Thistlewayte^  esq.  of 
Hampshire,  and  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Joseph  Betteswortfa, 
esq.  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

October.  Sir  Edward  Knatcb* 
bull,  bart.  M.  P.  of  Mersham- 
hatch,  Kent,  to  Fanny  Catherine^ 
dau^ter  of  Edward  Knight,  esq. 
of  Godmersham-park,  and  of 
Chawton-house,  Hants. 

November.  At  Hampton,  Henry 
Thomas  Liddell,  esq.  eldest  son  of 
sir  Thomas  H.  LiddeU,  bart.  of 
Ravensworth -castle,  county  of 
Durham,  to  Isabella  Horatia, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  right  hon* 
lord  George  Seymour. 

Capt.  Gteorge  Wyndham,  R.  N. 
son  ot  the  hon,  W.  Wvndham,and 
nephew  to  the  earl  or  Egremont, 
to  Jane,  daughter  of  the  rev.  W. 
Roberts,  vice  provost  of  Eton 
college. 

December.  At  St.  Georjg;c*s 
church,  Hanover-square,  the  right 
hon.  William  Hay  Carr,  earl  of 
Errol,  hereditary  lord  high  con- 
stable and  knight  marischal  of 
Scotland,  to  miss  Eliza  Fitz- 
Clarence,  third  daughter  of  his 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cla« 
rence,  who  gave  the  bride  away. 

The  hon.  capt.  Joceline  Percy, 
R.  N.  son  of  the  earl  of  Beverley, 
to  Sophia, ^daughter  of  Moreton 
Walhouse,'  esq.  of  Hatherton, 
Staflbrdshire. 

T.»ic 
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The  rev,  J.  T.  Law,  eldest  son 
of  the  bishop  of  Chester,  to  lady 
H.  C.  Grey,  daughter  of  the  earl 
of  Stamford  and  Warrington. 


DEATHS  in  the  year  1 820. 

Decemhr  IS19.  At  the  Fhocntz- 
park,  Dublin,  Frances-Tbomasine, 
countess  Talbot,  in  her  38th  year. 

At  Naples,  after  an  illness  of 
only  two  days,  of  an  inflammation 
in  the  bowels,  sir  Thomas  Free- 
mantleJ 

Aged  94,  Mr.  John  Rowe, 
founder  and  preacher  to  a  new 
sect  of  religion  which  sprang  up  at 
Calverton  about  40  years  ago. 

At  Tiverton,  aged  102,  Wm. 
Gammins.  He  reaped  several 
sheaves  of  com  in  a  field  belong- 
ing to  George  Bame,  esq.  when  in 
bis  lOOdth  year. 

Zatefy.  At  Greenhills,  near  Shef- 
field, aged  88,  Mr.  John  Fox.  He 
has  len  children,  erand-children, 
and  great  grand-children,  to  the 
number  of  100. 

At  Pleasant  View,  near  Dublin, 
in  her  8Sd  year,  the  relict  of  the 
late  Napper  Tandy,  esq* 

Jtumary.  At  Sidmouth,  his 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  Kent. 
The  complaint  which  so  suddenly 
terminated  the  life  of  his  royal 
highness  was  an  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  with  cou?h,  attributed 
to  a  neglected  cold  which  he 
caught  from  sittins^  in  wet  boots 
after  a  walk  in  the  environs  of 
Sidmouth  with  captain  Conroyw 
In  the  morning  of  Thursday  the 
20th,  his  royal  highness  was  re- 
ported to  be  in  imminent  danger ; 
but  towards  the  middle  of  the  day 
he  partly  recovered,  in  consequence 
of  a  little  refreshing  sleep  which  he 
had  been  enabled  to  obtain.  To- 
wards evening,  however,  all  the 
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alarming  tymptomsretumedf  again 
withincreased  vehemence,  and  con- 
tinued so  till  towards  Saturday' 
morning,  when  a  kindly  remission 
of  them  took  place.  This,  how- 
ever, proved  to  be  only  that  fatel 
relief  which  so  commonly  occurs 
before  death  ensues.  Prince  Leo- 
pold, captain  Conroy,  and  generals 
Weatherall  and  Moore,  were  pre* 
sent  to  afford  consolation  and  sup- 
port to  the  duchess  at  the  awml 
and  tryineevent.  The  royal  duke 
bore  his  siffltctions  and  illness  with 
the  greatest  composure  and  resign 
nation.  His  amiable  and  afflicted 
duchess  was  most  indefatigable  in 
her  attentions  upon  her  oeparted 
consort,  and  performed  all  the  oU 
fices  of  his  sick  bed  with  the  most 
tender  and  affectionate  anxiety. 
She  did  not  even  uke  off  her 
clothes  for  five  successive  nights, 
and  all  the  medicines  were  ad« 
ministered  by  her  own  hands.  The 
fnelancholy  event  was  brought  to 
town  on  the  morning  of  the  24th 
by  general  Moore,  who  arrived  in 
London  at  half-past  ei?ht  o'clock, 
and  drove  to  Carlton-house  in  a 
chaise  and  four.  Carlton-house 
was  soon  after  closed,  as  a  token 
of  respect  to  the  demise  of  the 
regent**  brother. — General  Moore 
then  proceeded  to  York.house  and 
Clarence-house,  to  communicate 
the  death  of-their  beloved  brother 
to  the  dukes  of  York  and  Clarence, 
and  the  duchess  of  Clarence.  The 
general  soon  after  proceeded  to 
-Windsor,  to  communicate  the  dis- 
mal tidings  to  the  princesses. 

His  royal  highness  was  the 
fourth  son  and  fifth  child  of  his 
majesty :  he  was  born  on  the  2d  of 
November,  1767,  and  was  conse- 
quently in  the  53d  year  of  his  age* 
He  was  educated,  in  part,  under 
the  present  bishop  of  Salisbury  ; 

but 
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but  ia  the  18th  year  of  his  aee 
ivent  to  Germanj  for  the  comple- 
tion of  his  studies^  and  resided  suc- 
cessively at  Luneburg  and  Hano- 
ver, until  October  1787>  when  he 
removed,  by  his  majesty's  com- 
mand, to  Geneva,  and  there  re- 
mained until  he  had  completed  his 
twenty-second  year*  In  January, 
1790,  his  royal  highness  re-visited 
England,  but  for  a  few  days  only, 
proceeding  immediately,  in  a  mi- 
litary character,  to  Gibraltar, 
whence,  in  May  1791,  he  went  to 
Canada.  From  that  station  he 
proceeded,  in  December  1793, 
through  the  United  Sutes,  to  the 
West  Indies,  to  join  the  army  un- 
der the  late  lord  Grey,  and  was 
present  at  the  reduction  of  St. 
Lucie  on  the  4th  of  April  follow- 
ing. At  the  close  of  the  campaign 
of  1794-,  the  duke  of  Kent,  pur- 
suant  to  his  majesty's  commands, 
returned  to  British  North  America, 
and  served  at  Halifax  as  major- 
general  till  1796,  and  as  lieutenant- 
general  till  October  1798 ;  when, 
in  consequence  of  a  severe  fell 
ifrom  his  horse,  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  England* 

In  April  1799,  his  royal  high- 
ness was  created  a  peer  by  the  tides 
of  duke  of  Kent  and  Strathern  and 
e.irl  of  Dublin,  and  obtained  a  par- 
liamentary establishment  adequate 
to  the  support  of  his  new  dignities. 
The  following  month  he  was  pro- 
moted .  to  the  rank  of  general  in 
the  army,  and  appointed  com- 
mander-in-cliief  in  North  Ame- 
rica, to  which  destination  he  pro- 
ceeded in  July  ;  but  ill  health 
again  obliged  him  to  return,  and 
he  arrived  in  England  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1800.  In  March  1802, 
his  royal  highness  was  appointed 
governor.in-chief  of  the  important 
fortress  of  Gibraltar,  which  office 


be  held  till  the  ti  me  of  his  decease. 
In  May  1802,  he  went  to  preside 
there  in  person,  and  exerted  him- 
self very  lamdably  to  suppress  the 
licentiousness  and  dissipation  of 
the  wine -houses,  which  had  been 
found  highly  prejudicial  to  mili- 
tary discipline,  liiese  regulations, 
however,  occasioning  great  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  soldiery, 
who  proceeded  to  some  acts  of 
violence  on  the  occasion,  his  royal 
highness  was  recalled  to  England 
in  May  1803,  where  he  contmoed 
to  reside  till  August  1816,  when 
economical  views  led  him  to  the 
continent.  Here  he  continued,  re- 
siding principally  at  Brussels,  un- 
til Nliy  I8J8,  on  the  29th  of  which 
month  he  was  married  at  Coborg, 
according  to  the  Lutheran  rites,  to 
her  serene  highness  Victoria  Maria, 
Louisa,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
laie  reigning  duke  of  Saze-Co- 
burg,  widow  of  his  late  serene 
highness  the  prince  of  Lciningeo, 
and  sister  of  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  the  chosen 
husband  of  our  much-lamented 
princess  Charlotte.  The  royal  pair, 
shortly  after  the  solemnity,  ar- 
rived in  England,  and  were  re- 
married, according  to  the  rites  of 
the  English  church,  at  Kew^palace, 
on  the  11th  of  July  1818.  Per- 
severing in  Uie  economical  plan 
which  he  had  laid  down  before  his 
marriage,  the  duke,  a  few  weeks 
after  this  second  ceremony,  re- 
turned with  his  royal  bride  to 
Amorbach,  the  residence  of  tlic 
duke  of  Leiningen,  which ^  the 
duchess,  who  was  left  by  the  will 
of  her  late  husband  guardian  of 
her  son  (a  minor)  and  regent  of 
the  principality  during  his  mi- 
nority, had  occupied  as  her  resi- 
dence during  her  minority.  It  was 
during  their  royal  bighness's  re- 
tiiemeut 
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tirement  at  this  spot,  that  the 
duchess  proved  to  be  pregnant ; 
and  as  her  royal  highness  fully- 
concurred  in  the  sentiments  enter- 
tained by  h<^r  illustrious  consort, 
as  an  Englishman,  that  her  child 
ought  to  draw  its  first  breath  on 
English  ground,  they  both  revisit- 
ed this  country,  where  the  duchess 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter  named 
Alexandrina  Victoria,  who  was 
bom  at  Kensington- palace  on  the 
24th  of  May  1819.  His  royal 
highness,  a  very  few  weeks  ago, 
took  his  duchess  and  their  lovely 
offspring  into  Devonshire,  to  give 
them  tlie  benefit  of  its  purer  air 
and  milder  climate ;  but  unhap* 
pily  fell  himself  a  victim  to  a  sud- 
den attack  of  pulmonary  inflam- 
matron,  produced  by  accidental 
cold.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
besides  the  offices  and  dignities  we 
have  already  enumerated,  his  royal 
highness  was  invested  with  those 
of  a  knight  of  the  garter,  thistle, 
and  St.  Patrick,  a  knight  grand 
cross* of  the  Bath,  keeper  and 
paler  of  Hampton-coUrt  park, 
colonel  of  the  royal  Scots  regi- 
ment of  foot,  and  since  the  year 
1805,  a  field  marshal  in  the  army. 
The  public  are  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  zealous  benevo- 
lence of  the  duke  of  Kent  to  ren- 
der it  necessary  that  we  should  call 
to  their  remembrance  the  many 
noble  instances  of  that  virtue 
which  he  displayed.  Scarcely  a 
public  charity  in  the  metropolis 
was  known  to  him  to  exist,  which 
did  not,  in  one  way  or  other,  de- 
rive benefit  from  his  ready  patron- 
age. To  most  he  contributed,  and 
over  many  he  presided,  delivering 
his  sentiments  on  all  public  occa- 
sions with  a  dignity  and  propriety 
rarely  to  be  met  with.  His  royal 
highness   was    eminently    distin- 


guished as  a  man  of  business^  car- 
rying on  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence, both  on  charitable  and  other 
concerns,  with  his  own  hand,  and 
writing  with  an  ease  and  elegance 
seldom  equalled.  Nor  did  his  royal 
highnesses  private  virtues  less  en- 
dear him  to  his  family  and  his  nu- 
merous friend s.  H is  loss  to  society 
in  general  may  truly  be  said  to  be 
great  indeed. 

The  body  of  his  royal  highness 
lay  in  state  for  a  short  time  at 
Woolbrook  -  cottage,  Sidmouth, 
previous  to  its  final  removal  from 
a  scene  which,  but  a  few  days  be- 
fore, was  distinguished  by  all  the 
ioys  of  domestic  bliss  and  social 
happiness.  This  took  place  in  a 
spacious  room,  which  was  hung 
with  black  cloth  and  lighted  with 
thirty  wax  candles.  The  glare  of 
day  was  altogether  excluded.  The 
coffin  and  urn  were  raised  upon 
trestles,  and  covered  with  a  rich 
velvet  pall,  turned  up  at  each  end 
to  show  the  splendid  materials  of 
which  they  were  composed. 

,  At  the  head  of  the  coffin  was  a 
superb  plume  of  feathers,  and  three 
smaller  plumes  placed  on  each  side ; 
righ:  and  left  were  three  large  wax 
tapers,  in  solid  stiver  candlesticks, 
standing  near  dve  feet  high. 

The  whole  had  an  awful  and 
imposing  effect.  The  concourse  of 
persons  who  were  admitted  to  the 
solemn  spectacle  was  immense  for 
a  country  town.  The  company 
entered  at  one  door,  and  having 
walked  round  the  royal  remains, 
made  their  egress  by  another. 
Every  thing  was  conducted  with 
the  greatest  order  and  regularity. 

On  Monday  the  7th  of  February 
the  procession  towards  Windsor 
commenced,  attended  by  an  im-* 
mense  concourse  (^spectators  from 
the  surrounding  country,  who  sin- 
cerely 
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cetelj  lamented  the  earh^  loss  of 
one    to    whose  fuQireJfesidence 
'  among  them  they  hacUlSoked  with 
the  most  pleasing  sen&tions. 

Upon  the  airiYal  of  the  pro- 
cession at  Bfidp^t,  the  remains  of 
his  royal  highness  were  placed  in 
the  church  there,  under  a  mili* 


land4odge,'  which  is  utoaie  in  the 
great  park  on  the  south  side  of 
Windsor,  and  arrived  there  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

On  the  procession  arriving  at 
the  lodge,  the  coffin  was  received 
at  the  principal  entrance  by  Mr. 
Mash,  attended  by  colonel  Steven- 


tary  guard,  during  the  night  of  son.  It  was  conveyed  into  one  of  the 


Monday. 

On  the  following  morning,  at 
teti  o'clock,  the  procession  moved 
.in  die  same  order,  halting  on 
Tuesday,  the  6th,  at  Blandford ; 
on  Wednesday,  the  9th,  at  Salis- 
bury ;  and  on  Thursday,  the  10th, 
at  Basingstoke;  the  same  arrange- 
ment bemg  observeid,  for  placing 
the  remains  of  his  late  roysd  high* 
ness,  each  night  as  at  Bridport. 

In  every  town  throughout  which 
the  cavalcade  passed,  the  utmost 
respect  was  evinced  by  the  inhabi. 
tants ;  the  shops  were  closed— the 
church  bells  tolled,  and  every  other 
suitable  attention  was  paid  which 
the  solemn  occasion  required. 

On  Friday  the  procession  moved 
on  in  the  same  order  to  Cumber* 


suite  of  rooms  on  the  ground-floor, 
on  the  left  of  the  hall. 
^  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  proces- 
sion at  St.  George's  chapel,  Wind- 
sor, the  drums  and  trumpets  of 
the  royal  household,  the  knight 
marshal's  men,  and  the  servants 
and  grooms  of  the  royal  family, 
filed  off  without  the  door. 

The  coffin  was  one  of  the  largest 
which  has  been  made  for  any  of 
the  royal  family.  It  was  7  feet 
5  inches  and  a  half  in  length ; 
2  feet  10  inches  in  breadth;  2 
feet  and  1  inch  in  depth;  and 
weighing  altogether  upwards  of  a 
ton. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
inscription  upon  the  plate  of  his 
coffin  :— 


DEPOSITUM 

Illustrissimi  Frincipis 

Eduardi  dk  Bruhswick«Lunenbvrg, 

Ducis  Cantii  et  Strathemise,  Comitis  Dublixix» 

Nobilissimi  Ordinis  Friscelidis, 

Honoratissimi  Ordinis  Militaris  de  Balneo  et  Illustrissimi  Ordinis 

Sancti  Fatricii,  Equitis, 

Filii  Quartogeniti  Augustissimi  et  Potentissimi 

^   GeORGII  TCRTII, 

Dei  Gratia,  Britanniarum  Regis^  Fidei  Defensoris. 

Obiit 

XXIII  Die  Januarii,  Anno  Domini 

MDCCCXX. 

^tatis  SU9B 

LIII. 

The  supporters  of  th<ej>all  and    i^eneralGaKoyne,  all  full  generalst 


canopy  bearers  were  lord  Cathcart, 
sir  William  Keppel,  sir  Charles  As- 

f ill,  sir  Hew  Dalrymple,sir  George 
Tugent,  sir  Alured  Clarke,  and 


m  their  uniforms,  hu  late  royal 
highness  being  of  that  rank* 

At  the  entrance  into  the  chapel 

the  dean  of  Windsor  commenoed 

reading 
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reading  the  sublime  funeral  service, 
<'  lamuieresurTectionandthelife." 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  of- 
fice of  burialy  the  venerable  ur 
Isaac  Heard  proclaimed  the  style 
of  his  late  ro^al  highness. 

After  the  f  unenil  obsequies  had 
been  solemnized,  the  royal  dukes 
retired  to  the  castle* 

In  her  89th  year,  Mrs.  Driffield, 
of  Clapham-common,  Surrey. 

At  Exeter,  aged  84,  captain 
Jas.  Hudson,  of  tne  royal  invalids. 
He  served  at  Martinico,  in  1756  ; 
atBelleisle,inl761 ;  at  New  York, 
1770  (where  he  was  severelv 
wounded) ;  and  at  Bunker's-biUf 
in  1775. 

At  West  End,  in  the  parish  of 
Fewston,  Yorkshire,  in  his  UOch 
year,  Mr.  John  Demabe.  The 
chief  amusement  of  his  life  was 
hunting,  which  he  always  pursued 
on  foot,  and  which  he  continued 
until  within  the  last  five  years  of 
his  life.  He  was  never  known  to 
change  his  clothes,  however  wet, 
and  never  experienced  a  day's  con- 
finement from  illness  in  his  life. 
After  he  had  atuined  his  100th 
year,  he  complained  that  he  was 
grown  old,  and  could  not  leap 
over  a  stile  or  a  ditch  with  his 
customary  agility. 

Aged  105,  John  Edwards,  a 
pauper  in  the  workhouse  of  St. 
Ives,  Huntingdonshire. 

In  Margaret-street,  Cavendish- 
square,  in  his  83d  year,  Mr.  Denis 
Jacob. 

At  Little  Syon,  the  right  hon. 
lady  Elizabeth  Percy,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  and  sister  of  the  present 
duke  of  Northumberland. 

At  Exeter,  in  her  77th  year, 
Mary,  dowager  countess  of  Rothes* 
relict  of  the  late  S.  Langton,  esq. 
-of  Langton,  Lincolnshire. 

In  Queen-street,  May-fair,  at  a 


very  advanced  ago,  the  hon.  Ca- 
therine Neville,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam, 14th  lord  Abergavenny.  She 
was  bom  June  20,  1728,  and  was 
sister- to  the  late,  and  aunt  to  the 
present,  earl  of  Abergavenny. 

At  Homburg,  aged  72,  the 
land^ve  of  Resse  Hombnrg. 
He  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Fre- 
derick, the  husband  of  princess 
Elizabedi  of  England.  Thus  her 
father,' her  father-in-law,  and  her 
brother,  all  died  about  the  same 
time. 

At  Bristol  Hot  Wells,  Geor* 
giana  Augusta,  dowager  countess 
of  Granard.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Augustus,  fourth  earl  of  I^ke- 
ley ;  was  bom  Sept.  18,  1749,  at 
Cranford,  in  Middlesex,  and  bap- 
tized October  14,  his  majesty- 
George  III.  and  the  princess  Au« 
gusta  in  person,  and  the  countess 
of  Middlesex,  being  sponsors. 

At  Naples,  cardinal  Carrac- 
ciolo,  bishop  of  Palestine.  Dtegoa 

rati  us  Carracciolo  was  bora  on 
16di  of  July,  1759,  at  Martin. 
Having  entered  the  prelacy,  he 
followed  pope  Piiis  the  Sixth  into 
France,  and  was  with  that  pontiflT 
when  he  entered  Valencia.  It  was 
in  honour  of  his  attachment  to  the 
head  of  the  church  that  Pius  VII. 
made  him  a  cardinal  on  the  1 1th  of 
August,  1800.  This  was  the  first 
hat  given  by  the  present  pope. 

Margaret,  viscountess  Gor« 
manston,  of  Gormanston^castle, 
(Meath).  She  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Thomas  Arthur,  vis* 
count  Southwell;  and  was  bom 
Sept!  1,  1775;  married  Dec.  19, 
1794,  to  Jenico,  twelfth  viscount 
Gormanston ;  by  whom  she  had 
a  numerous  fiimily. 

Aged  82,  Joseph  Mason,  esq. 
of  Swineshead-villa,  Lincolnshire. 

In  his  82d  year,    Mr.  Speer, 
^    many 
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manj  yean  si  respectable  (nrnish* 
inp  ifx>nniongert  and  one  of  the 
oldeit  inhabitants  of  Hammer- 
smith. It  is  a  cnrious  coinci- 
dence, dsat  Mr.  Speer  was  born  on 
the  4th  of  Jane,  1738,  at  the  same 
hour  as  his  late  majesty,  and  ex- 
pired  on  Saturday  evening,  the 
29th  ult.  about  nine  o'clock,  being 
near  the  time  when  our  lamented 
monarch  breathed  his  last.  Mr.  S. 
was  also  married  on  the  same  day 
as  their  late  majesties. 

His  majesty  king  George  III. 
expired,  fuH  of  years  and  of  ho- 
nours, at  half-past  eight  o'clock  on 
•Saturday  evening,  January  29th. 
He  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms 
of  his  royal  son  and  guardian,  the 
duke  of  York, 

About  three  months  since,  a 
gradual  loss  of  strength  and  flesh 
was  perceptible  ;  since  which  time 
the  medical  gentlemen  attendant 
on  him  considered  themselves 
bound  to  prepare  the  public  mind, 
by  alhiding  to  the  infirmity  of  his 
age  in  the  monthly  bulletin.  A 
slight  bowel  attack  about  six  weeks 
ago  gave  his  medical  attendants 
considerable  alarm ;  and  although 
it  lasted  but  two  days,  it  left  his 
majesty  much  debilitated.  No 
actual  bodily  malady,  however, 
•  existed  from  that  time  until  a  few 
>days  prior  to  his  death,  when  the 
renewal  of  the  bowel  complaint, 
which  showed  that  the  bodily  func- 
tions had  lo.t  their  power,  an- 
nounced a  probability  that  the 
king's  dissolution  could  not  be 
very  far  distant.  Every  thing 
that  he  took  passed  through  him 
as  he  received  it,  so  that  nature 
had  become  entirely  exhausted, 
and  refused  her  office.  In  this 
state  it  is  not  surprisins;  that  the 
decay  should  be  rapid ;  the  re- 
*    tentive  powers  only  a  short  time 


before  his  dissolation  lost  their 
conamand— the  royal  paDent  sunk 
without  a  struggle. 

At  the  moment  of  the  king's 
dissolution  there  were  present, 
besides  the  nsual  attendants,  his 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  York, 
lord  Henley,  lord  Winchelsea,  all 
the  physicians, and  general  Taylor. 
In  the  palace  were  the  duchess 
of  Gloucester  and  the  princesses 
Augusta  and  Sophia.  The  prin- 
cesses had  been  most  unremitting 
in  their  attention.    The  royal  eti- 

3uette  on  these  occasions  requiring 
lat  none  of  the  royal  family  shafl 
sleep  under  the  roof  that  contains 
the  corpse  of  a  branch  of  that 
family,  the  duchess  of  Gloucester 
departed  shortly  after  for  Ba^shot. 
The  princesses  remained  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  Windsor. 

Thus  terminated  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third,  after  a  duration 
of  fifty-nine  years,  three  months, 
and  nine  days;— a  reign  distin- 
guished alike  by  the  public  and 
private  virtues  of  the  monarch, 
and  by  the  extraordinary  vicissi* 
tudes  in  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
in  which  the  British  cabinet  has 
taken  so  prominent  a  pan. 

Upon  the  news  of  this  melan« 
choly  event  arriving  in  London, 
the  lords  of  the  privy  council  as« 
sembled  at  Carlton-house,  and 
gave  orders  for  proclaiming  his 
present  majesty ;  who  made  a  most 
gracious  declaration  to  them,  and 
caused  all  the  lords  and  others  of 
the  late  king's  privy  council,  who 
were  then  present,  to  be  sworn  of 
his  majesty's  privy  council.  On 
Monday,  about  noon,  his  majesty  - 
was  proclaimed ;  first  before  Carl- 
ton-house,  where  the  officers  of 
state,  nobility,  and  privy  counsel- 
lors were  present,  with  the  officers  . 
of  arms,  aul  being  on  foot.    Then, 

the 
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tht  officers  b«ifie  monated  on 
horse^backy  the  Hke  was  done  at 
Cbaring-citN»s,  withm  Temple-bar, 
at  the. end  of  Wood-street  in 
Cheapside»  and  lastlf  at  the  Royal- 
exchange,  with  the  usual  tolenont- 
ties ;  the  principal  officers  of  sta^, 
a  mat  niiinber  of  the  nobility, 
and  of  other  persons  of  dtstinction» 
attending  dorinff  the  ceremony. 

George  III.  Uie  second  child  of 
Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  son  of 
George  IL  and  of  Angosta  prin- 
cess of  Saze-Gotha,  was  born  in 
Norfolk-hoase,  St.  James's-square, 
the  4th  of  June,  1738.  His  con- 
stitution was  sound  and  vigorous, 
though  he  came  into  the  world  at 
the  term  of  seven  months.  The 
education  of  the  young  prince, 
upon  whose  principles  and  abili- 
ties so  much  of  the  future  hap- 
piness  of  these  kingdoms  was  de- 
stined to  depend,  was  conducted 
upon  a  somewhat  narrow  system. 
His  acquirements  were  neidier 
rerj  extensive  nor  very  important ; 
but  the  conscious  strictness  in 
morals,  and  the  uniform  impres- 
sions of  piety,  which  he  ever  so 
strikingly  displayed,  are  the  best 
proofs  that,  in  the  most  essential 
points,  the  cultivation  of  his  mind 
nad  not  been  neglected. 

The  princess  of  -Wales,  his 
mother,  communicated  to  a  friend 
the  following  character  of  .the 
young  prince,  at  the  age  of  17. 
The  passage  is  in  Do&ington's 
Diary.    She  said, 

**  He  was  shy  and  backward ; 
not  a  wild,  dissipated  boy,  but 
good-natured  and  cheerful,  with  a 
serious  cast  upon  the  whole  i  that 
those  about  him  knew  him  no  more 
than  if  they  had  never  seen  him. 
That  he  was  not  quick ;  but  with 
those  he  was  acquainted  with,  ap- 
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plic^le  and  intdligent.  Hjk  edn- 
cation  had  given  her  much  paiif. 
His  book-learning  she  wsu  no 
judge  of,  thon^  supposed  it  small 
or  useless ;  but  she  hoped  be  might 
have  been  instructed  in  the  general 
understanding  of  tbings.'^ 

He  was  brought  up  in  great 
privacy,  as  far  as  regarded  a  fa- 
miliar acquaintance  with  the  pre- 
vailing manners  of  the  young  n<u 
bility;  and  the  prejudices  which 
George  II.  entertained  against  the 
princess  dowager,  effectually  ex- 
cluded his  grandson  frofn  the 
splendours  and  allurements  of  a 
court. 

George  III.  having  completed 
his  22d  year,  ascended  the  throne 
on  the  25th  of  October,  1 760.  Th(& 
death  of  George  II.  was  unexpect^ 
ed.  The  young  sovereign  was 
somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  no- 
velty of  his  situation ;  but,  in  his 
first  public  act,  the  good  sense  and 
modesty  of  his  character  were  ma- 
nifested in  the  following  address  to 
his  council: 

<<  The  loss  that  I  and  the  nation 
have  sustained  by  the  death  of  the 
king  my  grandfather,  would  have 
been  severely  felt  at  aiiy  time ;  but 
coming  at  so  critical  a  juncture, 
and  so  unexpected,  it  is  by  many 
circumstances  augmented,  and  tlie 
weight  now  falling  on  me  much 
increased,  I  feel  my  otvn  insuffi- 
ciency to  support  it  as  I  wish  i  but 
animated  by  the  tenderest  a£Fec- 
tion  for  my  native  country,  and 
depending  upon  the  advice,  expe- 
rience, and  abilities  of  your  lord- 
ships, on  the  support  of  every 
honest  man,  I  enter  with  cheer- 
fulness into  this  arduous  situation, 
and  shall  make  it  the  businessof  my 
life  to  promote,  in  evenr  thing,  thie 
glory  and  happiness  of'^these  «ng- 
(L)  domsy 
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domsy  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
the  constitution  both  in  chnrch  and 
state  s  and  as  I  mount  the  throne 
in  the  midst  of  an  ezpensfve,  but 
just  and  necessary  war^  I  shaH  en- 
deavour to  prosecute  it  in  a  man- 
ner the  most  likely  to  bring  on  an 
.  honourid>le  and  lasting  peace*  in 
concert  with  my  allies," 

Though  the  conflicts  of  party 
were,  within  a  few  years  after  the 
accession,  unusually  violent,  the 
Icing  was  highly,  popular,  at  the 
commencementof  his  reign.  Look- 
ing at  the  national  character,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  been  otherwise,  when  a  sove- 
-Teign,  interesting  from  his  birth 
and  education  in  England,  his 
youtbfulness,  and  his  unimpeached 
conduct,  delivered  himself  to  his 
people  in  a  speech  from  the  throne 
containing  many  passages  as  nota- 
ble and  patriotic  as  the  lollowing : 

**  Born  and  educated  in  this 
country,  I  glory  in  the  name  of 
Briton,  and  the  peculiar  happiness 
of  my  life  will  ever  consist  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  a  people 
^hose  loyalty  and  warm  affection 
for  nfe  I  consider  as  the  greatest 
and  most  permanent  security  of 
my  throne  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but 
their  steadiness  in  tliose  principles 
vrill  equal  the  firmness  of  my  in- 
variable resolution  to  adhere  to 
and  strengthen  this  excellent  con- 
stitution in  church  and  state  ;  and 
to  maintain  the  toleration  invio- 
lable. The  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  my  loving  subjects  are 
equally  dear  to  me  with  the  most 
valuable prerogativesof  my  crown ; 
and  as  the  surest  foundation  of  the 
whole,  and  the  best  means  to  draw 
down  the  divine  favour  on  my 
•reign,  it  is  my  fixed  purpose  to 
counten^ce  and  encourage  the 


practice   of    tmie    rdigion    and 
virtue/' 

His  majesty 'very' soon  evinced 
that  his  consideration  to  preserve 
the  welfare  of  his  people,  by -con- 
stitutiooal  principles  and  aaion% 
was  not  confined  to  professions* 
Within  six  months  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  he  recommendr 
ed  the  famous  alteration  of  the  law 
by  which  the  judges  were  rendered 
independent  of  tlie  crown.  Of  the 
importance  of  this  measure,  we 
cannot  better  speak  tlian  in  the 
words  of  Blackstone : 

"  By  the  noble  improvements 
of  the  law,  in  the  statute  of  lOeo. 
IIL  c.  ^^3,  enacted  at  the  earnest 
recommendation  of  tlie  kin|^  him- 
self from  the  throne,  the  judges 
are  continued  in  their  offices  du- 
ring their  good  behaviour,  not- 
withstanding any  demise  of  the 
crown  (which  was  formerly  held 
immediately  to  vacate  their  seats)  » 
and  their  full  salaries  are  abso- 
lutely secured  to  them  during  the 
continuance  of  their  commissions ; 
Jiis  majesty  having  been  pleased 
to  declare  tliat  *  he  looked  upon 
the  independence  and  uprightness 
of  the  judges  as  essential  to  the  im- 
partial administration  of  Justice^  as 
one  of  the  best  securities  pf  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  his  subjects, 
and  as  most  conducive  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  crown.'  ** 

The  same  love  of  constitutional 
freedom,  and  the  same  desire  to 
exercise  his  prerogative  for  the 
benefit  of  his  subjects,  were  mani- 
fested by  his  majesty  throuehout 
his  life.  "The  king,'*  said  lord 
North  frequently,  *♦  would  live  on 
bread  and  water,  to  preserve  the 
constitution  of  his  country;  h^ 
would  sacrifice  bis  life  tp  maintain 
it  inviolate.'' 
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On  the  8th  of  Jul}r,  1161  ^  the 
king  announced  to  the  privy  coun* 
cil  his  intention  to  marry.  In 
thus  declaring  the  object  of  his 
choice,  be  manifested  the  prudence 
"which  uniformly  characterized 
him.  The  union  was  completed 
on  the  7th  of  the  following  Au- 
gust. 

The  early  years  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  were  distracted  by 
party  conflicts  of  the  most  virulenti 
nature.  These  produced  changes 
of  ministry,  which  demanded  from 
the  king  the  exercise  of  the  strong- 
est forbearance,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  address.  On  theresigna* 
tion  of  the  first  Mr.  Pitt  in  1761, 
the  king  displayed  at  once  tlie 
firmness  and  benevolence  of  his 
nature.  His  majesty  expressed 
concern  at  the  loss  of  so  able  a 
minister  ;  and,  to  show  the  favour* 
able  sense  he  entertained  of  his 
services,  made  him  an  unlimited- 
offer  of  any  rewards  in  the  power 
of  the  crown  to  bestow  5  at  the 
same  time  he  avowed  himself  sa« 
tisfied  with  the  opinion  which  the 
majority  of  the  council  had  pro- 
nounced against  that  of  Mr.  Pitt« 
The  great  minister  was  overpow- 
ered by  the  nobleness  of  this  pro- 
ceedinj^.  «« I  confess^  sire/'  he  said, 
««  I  had  but  too  much  reason  to 
expect  your  majesty's  displeasure. 
I  did  not  come  prepared  for  this 
exceeding  goodness :  pardon  me, 
sire  ;  it  overpowers,  it  oppresses 
me."     He  burst  into  tears. 

About  this  period  of  his  reigUy 
his  majesty  had  to  bear  up  against 
a  spirit,  not  only  amongst  the  po- 
pulace, but  displaying  itself  very 
violently  in  some  constituted  au- 
thorities, which,  to  the  dispassion- 
ate observation  of  the  present  day, 
must  present  more  of  the  charac- 
ter   of  licentiousness  than  of  a 


genuine  love  of  freedom.     Thel 
popular  commotions  which  arose- 
out  of  the  factious    violence    of 
'  Wilkes  and  his  adherents  are  as 
disgraceful  to  the  character  of  the 
people^  as  some  of  the  measures* 
which  were  taken  to  repress  them 
were  inconsistent  with  our  present, 
notions  of  constitutional  justice. 
The  king's  conduct,  throughout 
this  trying  occasion,  was  manly 
and  consistent. 

In  1772,  George  III.  lost  his- 
excellent  mother,  the  princess 
dowager  of  Wales.  His  father, 
the  prince  of  Wales,  had  died  18 
years  befoie,  in  1754. 

The  American  war  commenced 
in  1773.  This  contest  has  already 
been  subjected  to  the   impartial' 
scrutiny  of  history.     It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  war  was  originally 
impolitic,  and  that   it    was   un- 
necessarily  prolonged.     But,  al- 
though it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
ascribe  much  of  the  perseverance* 
in  this  calamitous  contest  to  the. 
personal  character  of  thesdvereign, 
it  will,  we  think,  be  conceded,  that 
the  abdication  of  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  his  hereditary   dominions 
was  no  determination  to  be  lightly 
or  hastily  adopted  by  the  king  of 
England.     His    majesty's    senti- 
ments on  this  subject  were  mag- 
nanimously evinced  on  his  first  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Adams,  the  am* 
bassador  of  the  United  States.  "  I 
was  the  last  man  in  the  kingdom, 
sir,"  he  said,  "  to  consent  to  the 
independence  of  America  :    but 
now  it  is  granted,  I  shall  be  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  sanction 
a  violation  of  it." 

The  most  remarkable  events  of 
the  American  war  w  le  the  battles 
of  BunkerVhill  in  1775,  Long  Is- 
land, J  776,  and  the  Brandy  Wine, 
i777>  the  surrender  of  general 
(L2)  Bur- 
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Burgoyne  in  the  latter  year,  Rod-> 
ney's  defeat  and  capture  of  the 
Spanish  admiral  Langara  in  I78O9 
the  action  off  the  Dogger  bank  in 
178 1 ,  Rodney's  defeat  and  capture 
of  the  French  admiral  De  Grasse 
'  in  1782,  and  the  destr action  of  the 
Spanish  floating  batteries  off  Gib- 
radtar  the  same  year.  Peace  was 
restored  in  178S. 

The  riots  in  London  in  1780, 
•whidi  threatened  to  overturn  the 
very  foundations  of  the  govern- 
ment, called  forth,  in  a  most  sig- 
nal manner,  the  energies  of  tne 
kine's  character.  It  is  an  undoubt- 
ed tact,  that,  when  the  advisers  of 
the  sovereign  were  in  a  state  of 
confusion  and  alarm,  bordering 
on  despair,  he  at  once  decided 
upon  those  necessary  measures  of 
military  assistance,  which  effectu- 
ally repressed  the  tremendous  dan- 
gers of  a  popnlace  so  infuriated. 
The  following  is  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  this  memorable  transac* 
tion: 

^  At  the  council  on  the  morning 
of  the  7th  of  June,  the  king  as* 
sisted  in  person.     The  great  ques- 
tion was  there  discussed  on  which 
hinged  the  protection  and  preser- 
vation of  the  capital— a  question 
,  respecting  which  the  first  legal 
characters  were  divided,  and  on 
which  lord  Mansfield  himself  was 
with    reason    accused    of  never 
having  clearly  expressed  his  opi- 
nion up  to  that  time.    Doubts  ex* 
isted  whether    persons   riotously 
collected  together,and  committing 
outrages  and  infractions  of  the 
peace*",howeverpreat,mightlegally 
be  fired  on  by  the  military  power, 
without  staying  previously  to  read 
the  riot  act^    Lord  Bathurst,  pre- 
sident   of  the   council,  and    sir 
Fletcher  Norton,  speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons^  who  were  both 


present,  on  being  appealed  to  for 
thnr  opinion^,  declsued  that  *  a 
soldier  was  not  less  a  citizen  be- 
cause he  was  a  soldier,  and  conse- 
quently that  he  might  repel  force 
by  force.'   But  no  minister  would 
sign  die  order  for  the  purpose.  In 
this  emergency,  when  every  mo- 
ment was  precious,  Mr.  Wedder- 
bum,  since  successively  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  baron,  and  of  an 
earl  of  Great  Britain,  who  was 
then  attorney-general,  having  been 
called  in  to  the  council  table,  and 
ordered  by  the  kil^g  to  deliver  his 
official  opinion  on  dae  point,  stated 
in  the  most  precise  terms,  that  any 
such    assemblage  might    be  di- 
spersed by  miliury  force,  without 
waiting  for  forms,  or  reading  the 
act  in  question.  <  Is  that  your  de- 
claration of  law,  as  attomev-gene- 
ral  f*  said  the  king.    Wedderbum 
answered  decidedUy  in  the  affirma-  ' 
tive.    *  Then  so  let  it  be  done,' 
rcfjoined  his  majesty.    The  attor- 
ney-general drew  up  the  order  im- 
mediately, which  the  king  himself 
signed,  and  on  which  lord  Am- 
herst acted  the  same  evening  :  the 
complete  suppression  of  the  riots 
followed  in  me  course  of  a  fow 
hours.     Never  had  any  people  a 
mater  obligation  to  the  judicious 
mtrepidity  of  their  sovereign  !" 

It  has  been  stated  to  us  as  a  fact 
upon  which  we  can  rely,  that  the 
firm  conduct  of  the  king,  on  this 
remarkable  occasion,  arose  out  of 
a  conversation  with  the  late  Mr. 
De  Luc,  a  gentleman  of  whose 
sensible  suggestions  the  king  often 
availed  himself. 

The  second  William  Pitt  came 
into  power  in  1788.  This  was, 
without  doubt,  the  most  important 
sKra  of  the  kind's  life.  Never  was 
an  English  mmister  invested  with 
such   wibounded  power  as  this 
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great  statesman ;  and  never  did  a 
servant  of  the  crown  better  deserve 
the  confidence  that  was  placed  in 
him. 

In  1788,  bis  late  majesty  was  at« 
tacked  by  that  malady  which,  for 
the  last  10  years,  deprived  his  fa* 
mily  and  his  peopleofUie guidance 
of  his  once  active  and  benevolent 
mind.  It  is  believed  that,  soon 
after  his  accession  to  the  tlirone, 
the  king  had  a  slight  attack  of  a 
similar  indisposition.  The  nati- 
onal gloom  produced  by  this  se- 
vere visitation  in  1788,  and  the 
universal  joy  manifested  on  the 
sudden  recovery  of  the  monarch, 
are  well-known  events. 

The  following  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance has  lately  been  made 
public: 

On  the  22d  of  Februaj7, 1789, 
Mr.  Pitt  and  lord  MelviUe  were 
.dining  with  lord  Chesterfield, 
ivben  a  letter  was  brought  to  the 
former,  which  he  read,  and  sitting 
next  to  lord  Melville,  gave  it  to 
him  under  the  table,  and  whisper- 
ed, that  when  he  had  looked  at  it,  it 
would  be  better  for  them  to  talk  it 
over  in  lord  Chesterfield's  dressing- 
room.  This  proved  to  be  a  letter 
in  the  king*s  own  hand,  announ- 
cing his  recovery  to  Mr*  Pitt  in 
terms  somewhat  similar  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

^  The  king  renews  with  great 
satisfaction  nis  communication 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  after  the  long  sus- 
pension of  their  intercourse,  owing 
to  bis  very  tedious  and  painful  ill- 
ness. He  is  fearful  that,  during 
this  interval,  the  public  interesu 
have  suffered  great  inconvenience 
and  difficulty. 

^  It  is  most  desirable  that  im- 
mediate measures  should  be  taken 
for  nestoring  the  functions  dF  his 
government,  and  Mr.  Pitt  will 


consult  with  tlie  lord  chancellor 
to-morrow  morning,  upon  the 
most  expedient  means  for  that 
purpose.  And  the  king  will  re- 
ceive Mr.  Pitt  at  Rew  afterwards, 
about  one  o'clock." 

There  could  be  no  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  but,  having 
held  the  necessary  conference  witn 
the  chancellor,  he  waited  upon  the 
king  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
found  him  perfectly  of  sound  mind, 
and  in  every  respect  as  before  his 
illness,  competent  to  all  the  affairs 
of  his  public  station.  This  was 
the  first  notice  in  any  way  which 
Mr.  Pitt  received  of  this  most  im- 
portant event.  The  reports  of  the 
physicians  had  indeed  been  of  late 
more  favourable  ;  but  lord  Mel- 
ville verily  believed  there  was  not 
a  man,  except  Dr.  Willis,  who  en- 
tertained the  smallest  hope  of  the 
restoration  of  the  king's  mind* 
Mr.  Pitt  continually  declared  thir 
opinion  to  lord  Melville,  and  thej 
had  both  determined  to  return  to 
the  bar,  as  the  dissolution  of  the 
ministry  was.  then  on  the  point  of 
taking  place. 

The  letter  in  question  lord  Mel- 
ville took  from  Mr.  Pitt,  saying 
he  had  a  trick  of  losing  papers, 
and  furnished  him  only  with  a 
copy,  the  original  remaining  in  his 
lordship's  possession.  The  king 
wrote  toe  letter  at  a  little  table  of 
the  queen's,  which  stood  in  his 
apartment,  without  the  knowledge 
of  any  person ;  and,  having  fini£- 
ed,  rang  his  bell,  and  giave  it  to  his 
valet  de-chambre,  directing  it  to  be 
carried  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

During  the  excesses  which.grew 
out  of  the  spirit  of  anarchy  called 
into  action  by  the  French  revolu- 
tion,^e  kin^  was  repeatedly  ex- 
posed tcvthe  insults  and  attacks  of 
a  licentious  mob.  On  each  of  these 
(L  3)  occa- 
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occasions  he  manifested  the  ut- 
most fortitude  and  calmness  :  his 
personal  courage  astonished  his 
friends,  and  awed  his  enemies. 

•  The  same  qualities  were  dis- 
played in  1800,  when  a  maniac 
at  Drury-lane  theatre  fired  at  ihe 
K)yal  person.  The  dramatic  piece 
which  was  about  to  be  represented, 
commenced  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  precisely  as  if  no  accident 
had  interrupted  its  performance  ; 
and  so  little  were  his  nerves  sha- 
ken, or  his  internal  tranquillity  dis- 
turbed by  Ir,  that  he  took  his  ac- 
customed doze  three  or  four  mi- 
nutes between  the  conclusion  of 
the  play  and  the  commencement 
of  the  farce,  as  he  would  have 
done  on  any  otlier  night. 

The  king  manifested  a  like  ex- 
traordinary composure  after  the 
attempt  made  to  assassinate  him 
by  Margaret  Nicholson. 

•  During  the  long  contest  against 
the  military  spirit  of  France^  his 
late  majesty  uniformly  sanctioned 
and  warmly  supported  the  strug- 
gles of  Great  Britain,  when  almost 
every  other  country  was  at  the 
feet  of  the  conqueror.  Although 
most  desirous  of  *an  honourable 
peace,  he  would  never  listen  to 
any  attempt  to  compromise  the 
honour  of  his  country,  by  propi- 
tiating the  favour  of  the  ambitious 
Napoleon.  The  preliminaries  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens  were  concluded 
without  his  knowledge  or  concur- 
rence. On  reading  the  letter  com- 
municating this  important  intelli« 
gence,  he  said  to  those  about  him, 
«*  I  have  received  surprising  news, 
but  it  IS  lio  secret.  Preliminaries 
of  peace  are  signed  with  France. 
1  knew  nothing  of  it  whatever  ; 
but,  since  it  is  made,  I  sincerely 
wish  itmayprove  a  lasting  peace." 
r    We  are  approaching  that  period 
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when  the  independence  of  the  Eu- 
ropean states  appears  ready  to  be 
entirely  swallowed  up  in  the  mili- 
tary preponderance  of  France, 
The  king's  heart  expanded  to  wit- 
ness the  glorious  rallying-cry  of 
his  whole  people  on  the  prospect 
of  invasion  ;  and  he  saw  in  the 
mighty  victory  of  Trafalgar  the 
total  destruction  of  the  naval  pow- 
er of  our  enemy.  But,  like  his 
great  minister,  it  was  not  per- 
mitted to  him  to  witness  the  sue- 
cession  of  triumphs,  which  finally 
placed  this  country  in  the  most 
commanding  attitude  of  her  his- 
tory,  and  broke  down  for  genera- 
tions the  once- called  invincible 
power  which  aimed  at  universal 
empire.  The  glories  of  Spain  had 
just  commenced,  when,  in  Novem- 
ber 1810,  the  king  was  visited  by 
that  malady  whose  continuance 
has  been  so  long  deplored,  and 
from  which  he  has  only  been  re* 
leased  by  the  hand  of  death. 

Over  the  last  nme  years  of  his 
majesty's  life  an  awful  veil  has 
been  drawn.  In  the  periods  of 
the  deepest  national  solicitude  his 
mind  has  felt  no  interest ;  in  the 
hour  of  the  most  acute  domestic 
feeling,  his  eye  has  been  tearless. 

The  present  age  has  not  done 
justice  to  the  king's  abilities.  His 
conversation  in  public  was  some* 
times  light  and  superficial  ;  but 
he  often  had  a  purpose  in  such 
dialogue,  and  as  often  entered  jnto 
it  to  relieve  himself  from  the 
weight  of  superior  thoughts.  The 
■king  taking  exercise  and  amusine 
himself  with  ibose  about  htm,  and 
the  king  in  the  cabmet,  were  two 
different  men.  In  the  discussion 
of  public  affairs,  be  was  astonish* 
ingly  fluent  and  acute ;  and  his 
habits  of  business  enabled  him  to 
refer  with  ease  to  the  bearings  of 
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every  subject.  His  successive  mi- 
nisters have  each  borne  testtmonf 
to  the  dignity  of  his  manners,  as 
we|i  as  the  readiness  of  his  address, 
when  he  put  on  the  character  of 
the  sovereign.  Nothing  which 
was  submitted  to  him  was  passed 
over  with  indifl&fence  or  haste. 
Every  paper  which  came  under 
his  eye  contained  marks  of  his  ob» 
servation  ;  and  the  notes,  which 
he  almost  invariably  inserted  in 
the  margin,  were  remarkable  as 
well  for  the  strong  sense  as  the 
pithiness  of  their  character. 

The  king  was  not  a  great  reader. 
Indeed,  he  scarcely  ever  took  up 
a  book.  He  had  a  particular  tact 
in  obtaining  information,  and  em- 
ployed persons  of  ability  to  read 
books,  and  convey  to  him  their 
substance. 

The  temperance  of  his  late  ma-  • 
jesty's  life  has  become  almost  pro- 
verbial. He  rose  in  summer  and 
winter  before  six  o*cloc)^.  He 
would  take  a  slight  breakfast  at 
eight,  and  dine  off  the  plainest 
joint  at  one.  He  retired  early  to 
rest,  after  passing  the  evening  with 
his  family,  generally  amused  witli 
music,  ok  which  he  was  passion- 
ately fond,  and  in  which  he  mani- 
fested a  most  correct  taste.  The 
king's  agricultural  pursuits  (for, 
as  Burke  has  justly  said,  '<  even 
in  his  amusements  he  was  a  pa- 
triot") contributed  to  the  strength 
of  his  constitution. 

The  habitual  piety  of  his  late 
majesty  was  always  the  most 
striking  part  of  his  character. 
Those  who  have  been  with  him  at 
his  morning  devotions  at  the  pri- 
vate chapel  at  Windsor  will  never 
forget  the  fervour  of  his  responses 
during  the  service. .  This  constant  ^ 
sense  of  religion  doubtless  contri- 
buted to  the  invariable  firmness 


atid  serenity  of  his  mind.  When 
one  of  the  young  princes  was 
hourly  expected  to  die,  the  king 
was  sitting  on  a  Sunday,  reading 
a  sermon  to  his  family.  An  at- 
tendant came  in  with  the  tidmgs  of 
the  child's  death.  The  king  ex« 
changed  a  look  with  him,  signify- 
ing he  understood  his  commission^ 
and  then  proceeded  With  his  read- 
ing  till  it  was  finished. 

The  reign  now  terminated  has 
been  the  longest,  the  most  prosper* 
ous,  and  the  most  glorious,  of  any 
recorded  in  our  annals,  perhaps  of 
any  in  the  history  bf  the  world  : 
nor  do  the  ptivate  and  domestic 
virtues  of  our  lamented  Sing  less 
embalm  his  memory  in  our  affec- 
tions, than  the  splendour  and  re- 
nown of  his  achievements  demand 
our  admiration.  ^ 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the 
late  king's^  character  was  his  deep- 
rooted  and  zealous  attachment,  to 
the  great  interests  of  religion  and 
virtue,  of  which,  as  he  steadily  cul- 
tivated the  principles,  so  he  afford- 
ed to  his  subjects,  both  in  public 
and  private  life,  a  bright  and  un- 
varying example.  Yet  was  not 
his  an  austere  or  repulsive  piety. 
His  eminent  and  public  respect 
for  the  established  religion  of  the 
state  did  not  prevent  him  from  in- 
dulging a  wise  and  liberal  tolera- 
tion ;  and  in  the  course  of  his 
reign  numerous  statutes  attested 
his  desire  to  enlarge  and  extend 
the  freedom  of  conscience,  as  £ur 
as  was  compatible  with  public 
morals,  and  the  Christian  fiuth. 
In  all  respects,  lenity,  moderation, 
and  paternal  mildness^  were  the 
characteristics  of  his  government 
at  home,  as  justice  and  liberality 
were  ofhis  intercourse  with  foreign 
powers. 

Ash- Wednesday,  the  15th  in- 
(L  4)         .    stant* 
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•UttU  being  the  daj  appointed  for  nneoyeredt  and  the  fine  aUegories 

the  royal  obseqniet »  at  an  early  which  decorate  the  walls  were  as 

hour  on  the  Toesdiy  preceding,  fresh  and  brilliant  as  during  die 

all  the  roads  leading  to  Windsor  days  of  the  grand  pageants  so  often 

were   thronged    with    carriages  cefebratcd  withm  them. 


driving  forward  with  the  utmost 
ei^dition.  On  their  arriral  in 
Windsor  they  completely  blocked 
up  the  streets.  At  one  side,  and 
in  front  of  the  principal  inns,  were 


Passbff  from  St.  George's  Hall, 
the  crowd  entered  the  long's  guard 
chamber,  the  left,  side  o£  which 
was  railed  off,  so  as  to  form  an 
avenue  of  about  ten  feet  wide. 


carriages  and  tour  blled  wtdi  per*  alcmff  which  the  people  passed 
sona^  of  distinction  eagerly  in-  Without  the  railing  an  open  space 
qutnng  for  any  accommodation    was  kept,  in  whidi  sereral  yeo- 


which  could  be  afforded  them, 
and  at  any  price.  The  great  at- 
traction ot  tnis  day  (if  sucn  a  term 
be  applicable  to  a  pageant  of  such 
poumful  grandeur)  was  the  ly- 
ing b  state  of  our  late  lamented 
soveteign.  The  public  were  to 
have  b^n  admitted  to  witness  this 
ceremony  precisely  at  10  o'clock ; 
but  owing  to  the  necessity  of  mak* 
ing  some  further  arrangements 
which  were  not  originally  contem« 
plated,  the  state  rooms  were  not 
thrown  open  until  1 1  o'clock.  At 
that  hour  die  public  were  ad- 
mitted through  the  entrance  to 
the  casde,  called  queen  Eliza- 
beth's gate.     The   crowd  then 


men  of  the  guard  were  stationed 
in  full  mourning. 

From  the  ^uard-chamber  the 
throng  morea  at  once  into  the 
king's  presence- cham^r,  which 
was  the  first  room  that  direcdy 
reminded  the  spectator  of  his  ad- 
vance to  the  funeral  bier.  This 
spacious  chamber  was  endrely 
hung  with  black  cloth. 

In  the  presence-chamber  were 
stadoned  a  line  of  yeomen  of  the 
guard  in  full  mourning.  The 
next  room,  the  kind's  audience* 
chamber,  was  that  m  which  the 
body  lay  in  state.  This  chamber 
was  hung  with  purple  cloth  from 
the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  and  lights 


wax 


passed  on  to  the  eastern  extremity  ed  with  a  number  of  silver  lamps 
of  the  upper  court,  and  entered  it  '  **'  "*"  ' 
at  the  tower  adjoining  the  depart- 
ment of  the  kitchens:  after  as- 
cending the  narrow  winding  flight 
of  stairs  in  the  tower,  the  specta- 
tors were  ushered  into  an  ante- 
room, where  two  porters  stood  in 
full  uniform,  with  crapes  on  their 
anus  and  staves.  From  the  ante* 
room  they  passed  direct  into  the 
niagnificent  apartment  called  St. 
George's  Hall,  the  chamber  which 
is  defeated  to  the  order  of  the 
garter.     No  sign  of  mourning 


and  candelabra  filled  with 
lights.  At  the  upper  end,  under 
the  throne  on  whidi  his  late  ma« 
jesty  so  often  sat  in  regal  state, 
was  placed  upon  tressels  the  royal 
coffin. 

The  canopy  of  the  throne  was 
on  this  occasion  considerably  en- 
larged, so  as  nearly  to  extend  over 
the  whole  surface  df  the  coffin:  the 
foot  of  the  coffin  was  the  only  part 
Exposed ;  the.pall,  which  was  of  the 
ricnest  Uack   velvet,  was  there 

^ _  _  thrown  aside,  and  the  diver  oma- 

met  the  eye  in  this  splendid  halT,  meAts,  richly  ^iltA^T  open  toview* 
except  a  black  cloth  covering  the  The  followmg  is  a  copy  of  the 
throne.      Its  patndngs  were  all   inscrtpdon  on  the  coffin  plate  :-«- 

©Ero- 
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DBP08ITUM     ' 

Serenissmi,  PotentissmU  ec  Excel- 

lenristtmi  Monarchse, 

GEORGII  TERTII, 

Dei  Gratia  Bntanniarum  Regis, 

Fidei  Defenaoris, 
Regis  Hanorersp^  ac  Brunsvici  et 

Luneburgi  Ducts. 
Obiit  XXIX  die  Januarii,  Anno 
Domini 
MDCCCXX, 
JEtatis  soss  LXXXIf,  Regnique 
sui  LX. 
Two  rows  of  gentlemen  pension- 
ers in  full  uniform  (six  on  each 
side)  lined  the  approach  to  the 
rofsi  coffin.    On  the  steps  of  the 
platform,  and  on  each  side  of  it» 
stood  pages  of  his  late  majesty  in 


to  die  public  in  gentfal,  the  Eton 
youths  were  admitted.  The  mas* 
tersy  fellows,  and  scholars  were  all 
in  deep  mourning,  with  crape 
round  their  hats.  The  effect  was 
mournfully  grand*  From  ten  to 
three  o'clock  yesterday  the  public 
were  admitted,  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  on  the  preceding  day. 

At  seven  o'clock  his  royal  high- 
ness the  duke  of  York  entered  the 
chamber  of  mourning,  and  took 
his  seat  at  the  head  of.  the  coffin, 
where  he  sat  as  chief  mourner  un- 
til the  body  was  removed. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  different, 
parties  mo  were  to  join  in  the  pro- 
cession assembled  in  St.  George's 
Hall,  and  were  marshalled  by  nr 


full  mourning,  and  two  heralds    G.  Naylor. 

in  their  full  uniform,  with  cra{)e.  The  peers  entered  through  Eli- 
zabeth gate,  and  passed  over  to  the 
gate  of  the  king's  lodg^ ;  they  then 
passed  across  the  kitchen  gate^ 
and  entered  the  castle  at  the^easc 
end  of  the  same  apartments. 

At  a  quarter  before  nine  the 
coffin  was  brought  throuehtbe  dif- 
ferent rooms,  Ujpon  the  bier  used 
at  the  funeral  ot  her  late  majesty* 
The  chapel  was  decorated  in  a 
style  of  splendour  unexampled  oa 
any  previous  occasion*  There 
was  a  raised  platform,  which  ex* 
tended  through  the  south  aisle  up 
the  nave  to  tne  choir ;  it  was  co- 
vered with  black  doth.  Upon 
each  side  were  ranged  soldiers  of 
the  foot-guards,  every  second  man 
holding  a  wax  lieht ;  behind  these 
were  stationed  the  Eton  scholars, 
to  the  number  of  500  at  least,  all 


were  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the 
coffin*  At  the  head  of  the  coffin 
sat. a  lord  of  the  bedchamber. 
The  heralds  and  lords  of  the  bed- 
chamber were  relieved  every  two 
hours.  Some  grooms  of  the  bed-* 
chamber  were  ^so  in  attendance ; 
among  them  were  general  sir  W. 
Keppel,  honourable  A.  C.  Brad- 
shaw,  and  the  honourable  sir  W. 
Lumley.  This  chamber  was 
lighted  in  the  most  tasteful  and 
appropriate  manner,  by  a  happy 
arrangement  of  the  lamps.-— At 
each  side  of  the  coffin  were  three 
large  silver  altar  candlesticks,  with 
very  large  wax  lights.  From  the 
room  where  the  body  lay,  the 
spectators  were  led  through  the 
king's  drawing-room,  and  part  of 
the  state  bed-room,  and  they  re 


tired  throu^  the  western  end  of  of  whom  were  admitted  by  the 


the  quadrangle. 

During  tne  day  no  less  than 
30,000  persons  were  admitted  to 
see  the  mournful  spectacle. 

At  half  past  four  o'clock,  after 
the  doors  were  shut  with  regard 


special  order  of  his  present  majes* 
ty.  In  the  north  aisle,  seats  elevat- 
ed above  each  other  were  airaog- 
ed  for  the  accommodation  of  tfiose 
persons  who  had  received  tickets 
of  admission ;  those  tickets  were 

inad- 
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inadmissible  after  seren  o'clock,    as  well  as  from  the  chapel  royal 
The  choir  u'as  also  fitted  np  for    at  Windsor, 
the  accommodation  of  persons  of        Over  the  royal  mansoleom  wai 
distinction  ;  it  was  calculated  to    a  canopy  of  rich  blue  velyet ;  on 
hold  94f  persons.  the  top  was  a,  gold  crown  upon  a 

The  chapel  Avas  hang  with  cushion ;  upon  the  border  was  a 
Uack,  as  well  as  the  knights' stalls,  gothic  scroll,  with  festooos  be- 
The  gothic  images  only  were  left  neath,  upon  each  of  which  the  roy- 
uncovered.  The  altar  also  was  al  arms  were  emblazoned, 
hung  with  black,  and  near  it  were  Upon  the  procession  reaching 
erected  temporary  seats  for  the  the  great  gate  of  St.  George's 
.  foreign  ministers  and  other  stran*  chapel,  on  the  south  aisle,  the  bo- 
gers  of  distinction  who  attended  dy  was  received  by  the  dean  of 
tlie  procession.  Amongst  those  Windsor,  and  the  organ  immedi- 
ministers  were  observed  the  duke  ately  played,  <<  I  am  the  resurrec* 
de  San  Carlos,  count  Lieven,  ba-  tton  and  the  life,  saith  the  Lord." 
ron  Linstngen,  baron  Laugsdorf,  —The  funeral  service  (composed 
&c.  by  Dr.  Croft  and  Mr.  Paroell,) 

The  communion  table  was  co-  was  then  chaunted,  and  the  pro- 
vered  with  massive  gold  plate,  cession  entered  in  the  foUowiog 
from  the  chapel  royal,  London,     order : 

Trumpets  and  kettle-drums,  and  drums  and  fifes  of  the  foot  guards. 

Knight  marshal's  men,  two  and  two,  with  black  staves. 

Knight  marshal's  officers. 

rnie  knight  marshal. 

Poor  knights  of  Windsor,  two  and  two. 

Pages  of  his  lite  majesty. 

Apothecary  to  his  majesty.  Surgeons  to  his  majesty. 

Apothecaries  to  his  late  majesty. 

The  curate  and  vicar  of  Windsor. 

Gentlemen  ushers  quarterly  waiters  to  his  majesty. 

Pages  of  honour  to  his  majesty. 

Gmoms  of  the  privy  chamber  to  his  majesty. 

Gentlemen  ushers  daily  waiters  to  his  majesty. 

Serjeant  surgeons  to  his  majesty. 

Physicians  to  his  majesty. 

Physicians  to  his  late  majesty. 

Household  chaplain  to  his  late  majesty. 

Deputy  clerks  or  the  closet  to  his  majesty. 

Equerries  to  the  royal  family. 

Equerries  to  his  majesty. 

Clerk  marshal  and  first  equerry. 

Gentlemen  ushers  of  the  privy  chaAiber  to  his  majesty. 

Grooms  of  the  bed-ghamber  to  his  majesty. 

Solicitor  general.  Attorney  general. 

Barons  of  the  exchequer  and  justices  of  both  benches. 

The  lord  chief  baron.  The  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas. 

'    The  vice  chancellor. 

The  master  of  the  rolls. 

The 
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l^e  lord  chief  justice  of  the  kiag's  bench. 
Treasurer  of  the  king's  housdiold*  ^ 
Privy  counsellors  (not  peers): 
The  rij?ht  hon.  John  Beckett,  C.  Ba^ot,  W.  S.  Bourne,  W.  Huskis* 
son,  F.  J.  Robinson*  sir  J,  NicholU  R.-  Ryder,  N.  Vansittart,  C.  Ar- 
buthnoc,  C.  Long,  C.  Bathurst,  T.  Wallace,  W.  Duadas,  G.  Can- 
ning, sir  W.  Scott,  W.  W.  Pole,  sir  A^Paget,  G.  C.  B.,  J.  C.  VOlierv 
Charles  Manners  Sutton. 

Bluemantle*  pursuivant. 
Eldest  sons  of  barons  :    the  hon.  W,  G.  Harris,  F.  Stewart,  H.  L. 

Rowley,. C.  J*  Shore,  S.  £.  Eardley,  C.  Blaney,  R.  W.  Curzon. 

Eldest  sons  of  viscounts :   the  hon.  G.  A.  EUis,  R.  W.  Clietwynd, 

F.  J.  Needham,  J.  T.  Townshend. 

Portcullis  pursuivant.  .    . 

,    Barons  :  lords  Prudhoe,  Harris,  Ducie,  Alvanly,  Lilford,  RoUe, 

Braybrooke,  Keoyon,  Montague,  Walsingham,  Aston. 

Rouge  dragon  pursuivant* 

Bishops  :  Oxford,  Chester,  Exeter  (clerk  of  the  closet  to  his  majesty), 

Salist)ury  (chancellor  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  garter). 

Windsor  herald. 

Eldest  sons  of  earls :  lords  Pelham,  Binning,  Brudenelt ;   viscounts 

Sandoui  Bernard,  Duncannon,  Valletorc,  Ingestrie. 

Somerset  herald. 

Viscount  Sidmouth : 

The  other  viscounts  present  supported  the  canopy. 

Eldest  sons  of  marquisses  ;  Viscount  Ca$tlereagh>  K.  G.,  the  earl  of 

Ancram. 

Richmond  herald. 

E'^1  Powis  r 

The  remaining  earls  who  attended  walked  in  other  places. 

Lancaster  herald. 

Marquisses : 

The  marquisses  present  walked  in  other  places. 

Dukes : 

The  dukes  present  supported  the  pafi. 

The  deputy  earl  marshal  5  lord  H.  noward-Molyneux*Howard. 

The  deputy  lord  great  chamberlain :  lord  Gwydir. 

The  lord  privy  seal :  *.  the  earl  of  Westmc^reland,  K.  G. 

The  lord  president  of  the  council :  the  earl  of  Harrowby. 

Chester  herald,  acting  for  Norroy  king  of  arms. 

Lords  of  his  majest^r's  bed-chamber  :    lords  Amherst  and  Graves ; 

earl  Delawarr  ;  viscount  Lake ;  marquis  of  Headfort,  K.  St.  P. 

Gold  stick :  earl  Cathcirt,  K.  T. 

Captain  of  the  band  of  gentl'emen  pensioners :  earl  of  Courtown. 

Groom  of  the  stole  :*  the  marquis  of  Winchester. 

The  banner  of  Brunswick,  borne  bf  lord  Howden,  G.  C.  B. 

The  banner  of  Hanover,  borne  hj  lord  Hitf,  G.  C.  B. 

The  banner  of  Ireland,  borne  by  tSe  earl  of  Roden,  K.  St.  P. 

The  banner  of  Scotland,  borne  by  the  earl  of  Breadalbane. 

The 
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The  union  banner,  borne  by  lord  Grcnville. 

The  banner  of  St.  George,  borne  by  lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  E.C.B. 

The  great  banner,  borne  by  lord  Clinton. 

r     The  royal  crown  of  "^ 

I  Hanover,  borne  on  a  | 

Supporter :         J  purple  velvet  cushion  I  Supporter : 

a  ffentleman  usher,  <  by  sirL.  Moeller  acting  >a  gentleman  usher. 


T.B.  Mash,  esq. 


Supporter : 

gentleman  usher, 

R.  Powell,  esq. 


I  for  sir  G.  Naylor,  blanc 
I  conrrier  king  of  arms 
Lof  Hanover. 
The  imperial  crown  of  the"l 


J^m  S.  Dobyns,  esq. 


Supporter : 


I  united  kingdom,  borne  on  a  I 

purple  velvet  cushion  by  R.  ^gentleman  usher, 

Bigland,  esq.  Norroy  acthig    |   S.  Randall,  esq. 

^for  Clarenceuz  kiog  of  arms.  J 

The  lord  steward  of  his  majesty's  household  f  the  marquis  of  ChoU 

mondeley,  attended  by  his  secretary  T  Brent,  esq. 

r    The  lord  chamberlain  of  *) 

Agentlemanusher,J  W«  "a^esty's  household,  the  I  a  gentleman  usher. 

^^-'-^•iT,^::i1y''S^^     >I^J.Hatton,esq. 

I^John  Calvert,  esq.  J 

THB  ROYAL  BODY 

Covered  with  a  fine  Holland  sheet  and  a  purple  velvet  pall  adorned 

with  ten  escutcheons  of  the  imperial  arms,  carried  by  ten 

yeomen  of  the  guard  under  a  canopy  of  purple  velvet. 
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'"dS^st;  o«^p£lnL«^  -f>s&;:^.l 

majesty.  \^™*  •  ^'"^  '*^*^  "^^-    J   T.  Tyrwhitt,  kau 

^    The  chief  mourner,  his  rojal  1 

highness  the  duke  of  York^  m  a 


Supporter : 
the  marquis  of 


long  black  cloak,  w»th  the  stsur 
of  the  order  of  the  garter  embroi* 


Supporter  i 

th^  marquis  of 

"^  "lam. 


^.XTk  G  1  ^«^^d  thereon.  anS  wearing  the  ^  *^Sk 
Stafford,  K.  G.     ^y^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  Inthfand        Buckmghi 

royal  Hanoverian  Guelphic  or-  J 

Lder,  J 

Train-bearers :  the  marquis  of  Bath  ;  the  marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.  G. 

assisted  by  lord  viscount  Jocelyn,  vice-chamberlain  of  his  majesty^s 

household. 
Asastants  to  his  royal  highness  the  chief  mourner ;  the  marquis  Co* 
nyngham,  the  marquis  Uomwallis,  K.  St.  P. ;  the  earls  of  Shaftes* 
bury,  Huntingdon,  Dartmouth,  Abatieen»  K.  T.,  Pomfret, 
Aylesford,  Haovourt,  Waldegrave,  Bathurst,  K.  G,, 
Chathamf  K.  G*  Liverpool,  K«  G.» 
Ailesbnry,  K.  T.,  Arran,  Besborough. 
Princes  of  the  bl<x>d  roysu  in  loi^  black  cloaks,  the  train  of  each  borne 
by  two  gentlemen  of  the  respective  households  of  their  royal 
highnesses : 
The  duke  of  Sussex.     The  duke  of  Clarence. 
Prince  Lcoix^d  of  Saze  Cobourg.    The  duke  of  Gloucester. 
The  council  ot  his  royal  highness  tte  duke  of  York  as  custoi  ferjotue 
of  ois  late  majesty. 
.  The  lord  chancellory  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  lord  Arden ; 
the  archbishop  of  York ;  the  rt.  hon.  sir  Wm.  Grant ;  the  mar- 
quis of  Camden,  K.  G. ;  lord  St.  Helen's ;  the  lord  bishop  of 
London  $  the  earl  of  Macclesfield ;  lord  Henley,  G.  C.  B. 

Master  of  the  house.  fGroomofthe  stole  to  hislatel  Vicechamberlam 
bold  to  h,s  late  ma-J    ^^.        ^„  ^^  ^j^^^^     hohis  latemajesty 

J1'l?'V«.nV''^r'i     estiblfshment:  the  earl     f^lS^    '^^'^' 
esublishment :  B.C.  I  ^f  xxt;^^Um.u^^  estaWishment : 

Stephenson,  esq.         L  ""  Wmchelsea.  J  ,^^  j^  rj.^^^^^ 

Grooms  of  his  late  majesty's  bedchamber: 

Vice*adm.  the  hqn.  sir  A.  K«  Le^ge ;  hon.  R<  GreviUr ;  vice* 

adm.  sir  Harry  Neale,  bart. ;  heut.  gen.  sir  H.  Campbell. 

His  late  majesty's  trustees  t 

Count  Munster,  represented  by  baron  Best,  K.  C.  B. ;  major  gen.  sir 

Herbert  Taylor ;  sir  John  Simeon,  hart. 

Equerries  16  his  late  majesty  : 

Generals  Gwynne,  Manners,  Cartwright,  Garth ;  lieut.  gen.  sir 

Brent  Spencer,  G.  C.  B. 

Gentlemen  pensioners  with  their  axes  reversed. 

Yeomen  of  the  guard  with  their  partisans  reversed. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  proces-    pets  and  drums,  filed  off  without 

sion  at  St.  George's  chapel,  the    the  door. 

knighjt's  mi^rshal's  men,  thetrum-        At  the  entrance  of  the  chapo), 

the 
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•the  royal  body  was  received  br' 
the  dean  and  prebendaries,  attencl- 
ed  by  the  choir^  who  fell  in  imme- 
diately  before  blanc  coursi«r  king 
of  arms  bearing  the  crown  of 
Hanover,  and  the  procession  mo* 
ved  into  the  choir,  where  the  roy- 
al body  was  placed  on  a  platform, 
and  the  crowns  and  cushions  laid 
thereon. 

His  royal  highness  the  dnke  of 
York,  the  chiefmoumer,  was  seat- 
ed on  a  chair  at  the  head  of  the 
corpse,  and  the  supporters  on 
either  side. 

The  princes  of  the  blood  royal 
were  seated  near  the  chief  mourn- 
er. 

The  lord  chamberlain  of  his 
majesty's  household  took  his  place 
at  the  ieet  of  the  corpse  ;  and  the 
supporters-  of  the  pall  and  of  the 
canopy  arranged  themselves  on 
each  side  of  the  royal  body. 

The  service^as  commenced  by 
the  dean  of  Windsor.  It  ^s 
about  nine  o'clock  when  the  first 
part  of  the  proces^on  entered  the 
south  aisle,  and  the  whole  had  not 
taken  their  seats  within  the  chapel 
until  ten  o'clock.  'The  anthem  of 
**Hear  my  .prayer"  was  sung  by 
masters  Marshall  and  Deerihg  in 
a  superior  style;  and  the  celebrated 
funeral  anthem  by  Handel,  upon 
the  death  of  queen  Caroline,  was 
sung  by  Messrs.  Knyvett,  Sale, 
Vaaghan.  and  masters  Marshall 
and  Jbeering* 

Sir  Isaac  Heard  then  proclaim^ 
ed  the  style  and  titles  of  his  ma- 
jesty, and  the  royal  body  was  low- 
ered into  the  vault  about  half 
after  ten  o'clock. 

The  ceremonial  terminated  a- 
bout  eleven  o'clock,  and  as  the 
royal  dukes  were  departing  with 
the  6lher  members  of  the  proces- 
sion, a  *«  solemn  voluntary"  was 
peilbrmed.  • 


His  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
York  appeared  most  sensibly  af- 
fected. There  was  a  settled  me- 
lancholy in  the  countenance  of 
prince  Leopold,  which  naturally 
heightened  t!)e  interest  his  royal 
hiehness's  presence  uniformly  in- 
spires. The  dukes  of  Clarence, 
Susser,  and  Gloucester,  evinced 
considerable  agitation  of  feeling, 
in  which  the  whole  of  the  specta- 
tors appeared  to  sympathise. 

In  the  metropolis,  business  of 
every  description  was  entirely  sus- 
pended. Divine  service  was  ce- 
lebrated in  the  churches,  while 
the  deep  funeral  tone  of  the  differ- 
ent bells  proclaimed  the  obsequies 
of  the  father  of  his  people.  This 
spontaneous  homage  to  his  memo- 
ry did  honour  to  the  moral  and 
loyal  sentiments  of  the  British  na- 
tion. No  royal  edict  was  requir- 
ed, to  call  forth  this  outward  sign 
of  aflFectionate  respect.  A  sim^e 
suggestion  from  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  the  city  of  London 
(and  even  that  was  anticipated 
by  public  feeling)  is  the  only 
act  of  authority  that  preceded 
this  general  tribute  to  departed 
royalty. 

Many  appropriate  and  excellent 
sermons  were  preached  in  honour 
and  commemoration  of  his  de- 
ceased majesty's  public  and  pri- 
vate virtues. 

The  great  bell  at  St.  Paul's 
and  those  of  most  of  the  churches 
tolled  at  intervals  the  whole  of 
the  day.  The  utiion  flag  was 
hoisted  half-mast  high  on  the 
Tower,  the  admiralty,  the  parlia- 
ment house,  St.  Martin's  church,  St. 
Giles's,  and  many  other  churches, 
as  also  on  the  different  vessels  in 
the  river. 

Th^  stock  exchange,  by  order 
of  its  committee,  and  the  royal 
exchange^  by  order  of  the^Gres- 
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bam  committeey  were  cloied  the 
whole  day.  Not  only  the  shops 
bat  the  counting-hoases  of  the 
merchants  were  doted* 

Mionte  suns  were  fired  in  the 
park*  at  the  Tower,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  from  nine 
to  ten  o'clock* 

At  Charleston,  America,  Mrs. 
Surr  Barrett,  after  fully  complet- 
ing  120  years  of  an  active  and 
▼arious  life; 

February,  In  RosselUsquare,  in 
his  65th  year,  sir  Vicary  Gibbs, 
knight,  late  chief  justice  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas. 

Aged  y*»  Mr.  Cannon,  of  Fre- 
derick-street,  Portsea.  This  extra- 
ordinary roan  was  never  known  to 
eat  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  or  to  drink 
any  thing  stronger  than  water,  ex- 
cepdng  tea  in  the  afiemoonb 

In  me  royal  hospital,  CJielsea, 
een.  the  right  hon.  sir  David 
Dundas,  G.  C.  B.  governor  of 
Chelsea  hospital. 

At  his  house  in  Beaufort<-build- 
isgs,  Bath,  aged  86,  the  rev.  Tho- 
mas Htweis,  LL.D.  M.D.  rec- 
tor of  Aldwinckle  All  SainU, 
Northamptonshire,  chaplain  and 
principal  trustee  to  Selina  countess 
of  Huntingdon  (whose  funeral 
sermon  he  preached),  founder  of 
the  London  missionary  society, 
and  father  of  the  missions  to  the 
South  Sea  Islands. 

Al  Louth,  aged  95,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Blyth,  many  years  an  emi- 
nent grazier  and  dealer  in  stock, 
and  an  extensive  wool  merchant, 
of  which  article  he  has  been  known 
to  purchase  upwards  of  100,000 
tods  annually.  Several  of  the 
principal  improvements  in  the 
town  of  Louth  are  the  fruits  of  his 
speculations.  He  retained  his 
l&ental  faculties,  iu  a  great  mea- 


sure uahnpaired,  till  within  about 
a  month  of  his  dissolution. 

In  her  8Sd  year,  the  widow  of 
the  late  WUluim  Wilson,  of  the 
Mmoriet* 

At  Torteridge,  in  his  96th  year, 
gen.  the  hon.  sir  Alexander 
Maitland,  hart,  colonel  of  the 
4^9th  fboc^Sir  Alexander  was 
one  of  the  oldest  officers  in  the 
army  ;  and,  we  believe,  x\»  last 
surviving  servant  in  the  household 
of  Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  fa« 
ther  of  his  late  majesty. 

At  Prospect  house,  Woodford, 
Essex,  in  her  84th  year,  Mrs. 
Janet  Enslie. 

At  Melville  house,  Fifeshire,the 
earl  of  Leven  and  Melville. 

Iii  Soutliampton-street,  Cam* 
berwell,  aged  87,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Brayfield,  widow.  Her  memory 
and  understanding  were  unim* 
paired  to  the  last. 

At  Berlin,  princess  Anne  Eli- 
zabeth Louisa,  relict  of  his  royal 
highness  prince  Ferdinand  of 
Prussia.  She  was  bor&  April  22, 
1738*  Her  father  was  Frederick 
William,  prince  of  Prussia,  and 
margrave  of  Brandenburgh, 
grandson  of  the  great  elector  ; 
and  her  mother  was  Sophia  Doro- 
thea Maria,  daughter  of  Frederick 
William  I.  kin^  of  Prussia,  and 
sister  of  Frederick  the  great.  Of 
the  issue  of  the  marriage  widi 
prince  Ferdinand,  his  royal  high- 
ness prince  Augustus  of  Prussia, 
and  the  princess  Lousia  of  Prus- 
sia, consort  of  prince  Anthoay 
Radzivil,  survive  her. 

March,  Aged  82,  Benjamin 
West,  esq.  president  of  the  royal 
academy. 

At  A4glish,near  Killamey,  aged 
1 15,  T.  O'SuUiyan,  the  Irish  bard 
He  expired  while  sowing  oatf  in 
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the  field  of  one  of  his  great  grand 
cliildient  and  at  the  moment  he 
had  finished  singing  one  of  his  own 
favourite  lyrics.  He  also  follow- 
ed the  occupation  of  a  cooper,  and 
made  a  diurn  from  which  butter 
w^s  taken  for  the  christening  of 
his  26th  great  grand  child. 

In  Gower-strcety  in  her  89th 
year,  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr. 
alderpnan  Gill,  who  died  in  1798. 

In  his  85th  year.  Starling  Day, 
esq.  of  Norwich. 

In  Quebec-street,  in  her  8Sd 
year,  Mrs.  Augusta  Manners,  se- 
cond and  only  surviving  daughter 
of  the  late  right  hon.  lord  Wil- 
liam Manners,  and  aunt  to  sir 
William  Manners,  bart. 

At  Knigbtsbridge,  aged  84, 
Michael  Underwood,  M.  D.  manv 
years  physician  to  the  British 
lying-in  hospital,  and  accoucheur 
at  the  biith  of  her  late  royal  high- 
ness the  princess  Charlotte. 

At  Lympston,  Devonshire, 
aged  85,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the 
Ute  capt.  Edward  Howorth, 
R.  N- 

In  Long  acre,  in  her  82d  year, 
the  mother  of  Mr.  Abbott,  auc- 
tioneer, of  the  Strand. 

At  Bromley,  aged  84,  Mr.  Ja- 
cob Chaille,  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany's home  service. 

In  Lower  Brook-street,  in  his 
92d  year  Asheton  Curzon,  vis- 
count and  baron  Curzon. 

AtCadogan  terrace,  the  widow 
of  Dr.  Moore,  in  the  86th  year  of 
her  age. 

At  Hampton  court,  aged  86j 
Mrs*  Phillips  $  and  March  2,  at 
the  same  place,  aged  83,  Mrs. 
Joyce  Phillips,  the  only  surviving 
sisters  of  the  light  hon*  lord  Mel- 
ford. 

At  Gloucester  lodge,  in  his  19th 


year,  George  Charles,  eldest  son 
of  the  right  hon»  George  Can- 
ning4 

At  Littleport,  Isle  of  Ely,  in 
his  95ch  year,  a  farmer  named 
Sindal.— His  wife  died  aboat  four 
years  since  at  the  same  age^ — 
They  lived  happily  together  up- 
wards of  70  years,  and  at  the  time 
of  her  decease  five  generations  of 
the  family  were  in  existence,—- 
At  the  same  place  there  is  now 
livine  a  person  named  Andus,  in 
good  health,  who  has  attained  his 
101st  year. 

In  his  89th  year,  Mr.  Penbal- 
low,  the  oldest  freeman  of  the  bo- 
rough of  Camelford. 

At  Darlington,  Robert  Culling, 
esq.  a  celebrated  breeder  of  im- 
proved short-homed  cattle. 

In  Green  park  buildings,  Bath, 
at  an  advanced  age,  countess  Nu- 
gent, mother  of  gen.  count  Ntt« 
gent,  comn^aader  in  chief  of  the 
Neapolitan  army. 

In  CoUege  green,  Bristol,  in  her 
]02d  year^  Bridget,  relict  of 
Cranfield  Becher,  esq.      * 

At  Chateauroux,  aged  75,  the 
father  of  general  Bertrandj  so  well 
known  for  his  devotlbn  to  Napo- 
leon,  and  bis  exile.  He  has  left 
a  widow  with  two  children,  and  a 
considerable  fortune. 

At  Madrid,  cardinal  Cyprian-y- 
Valde,  patriarch  of  the  Indies,  and 
grand  almoner  to  the  king  of 
Spain.  He  was  bom  in  1734,  and 
was  created  a  cardinal  in  1816. 

At  Polock,  in  Poland,  in  his 
72d  year,  father  Thaddeus  Bom- 
zowski,  general  of  theorderofuie 
Jesuits. 

^jbriL  At  Kensington  Gore, 
in  tne  70th  year  of  his  age, 
the  very  reverend  Isaac  Milncf> 
D.D.  F.  R.S.  DeanofCarlifik, 
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prestdentof  queea*8College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Lucasian  professor 
of  mathematics  in  that  universttj. 

At  Broropton,  in  his  42d  year. 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  in  the  onirer* 
sity  of  Edinburgh.  In  our  last 
volume  the  death  of  professor 
Playfair  was  recorded  ;  and  we 
have  now  the  pain  of  adding  to  it 
that  of  professor  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown,  who,  for  amenity  of  man- 
ners, kindness  of  heart,  and  all  the 
qualities  which  endear  in  private 
life,  may  well  be  styled  the 
younger  brother  of  professor  Play- 
fair.  They  were  both  possessed 
of  highly-cnltivared  minds  ;  both 
ardent  lovers  of  letters  ;  and  both 
had  contributed  to  the  progress  of 
philosophy  and  science,  the  one  in 
physics,  the  other  still  more  emi- 
nently in  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind  ;  for  Dr.  Brown,  we 
believe,  has  left  few  equals  behind 
him  iff  metaphysical  acumen,  and 
in  the  powers  of  aiolysis  and  ge- 
neralization. As  a  poet,  he  is  en- 
titled to  no  small  praise  ;  but  as 
a  metaphysician>  he  displayed 
more  originality*  perhaps,  than 
any  one  of  his  contemporaries  ; 
whose  comprehensive  surveys, 
elevated  feelings  and  conceptions, 
and  great  powers,  cannot  be  in- 
jured by  doing  him  justice.  Some 
of  his  mends,  we  know,  were  in- 
clined to  think  that  he  carried  his 
refinements  and  generalizations 
too  £ir  ;  but  that  is  impossible,  we 
think,  when  care  is  taken  to  be  ac- 
curate in  the  process.  In  all  the 
relations  of  domestic  life.  Dr. 
Brown  was  most  exemplary.  A 
most  anxiously  kind  and  tender 
brother,  a  sure  friend,  a  delightful 
companion.  To  refinement  of 
manners^— to  all  that  forms  the 
gentleman,  he  added  all  that  di- 
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stingnishes  the  man.  Every  one, 
from  the  most  fashionable  to  the 
mostlowly,  knew  where  to  find 
him,  and  how  they  would  find 
him.  He  had  none  of  that  little- 
ness which  makes  so  many  afraid 
of  having  any  frieddly  comraum- 
cations  with  others  less  wealthy  or 
less  fortunate  than  themselves. 
He  was  elevated,  not  lowered  ; 
enriched,  not  impoverished,  by  the 
acts  of  kindness  which  he  showed 
—by  the  attentions  he  bestowed 
on  others.  He  was  loved  by 
many,  and  respected  by  all  ;  but 
his  ambition  was  to  add  some- 
thin?  to  that  **  mass  of  useful 
truths  which  is  eternal,  and  to 
which  each  individual  carries  his 
particular  tibute,  in  the  certainty  ^ 
that  no  power  can  retrench  the 
smallest  fraction  from  the  great 
imperishable  treasure."  He  wish- 
ed "to  bequeath  to  posterity  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  himself, 
the  fruits  of  his  intellect."  He 
published  **  Observations  on  Dar- 
win's Zoonomia,"  1798,  8vo ; 
«  Poems,"  2  vols.  180*,  12mo  > 
**  A  short  Criticism  on  the  terms 
of  the  charges  against  Mr.  Leslie 
in  the  protest  ofthe  ministers  of 
Edinburgh,"  1806,  8vo. 

At  New  York,  John  Day, 
at  the  age  of  103  years,  a  na- 
tive  of  England,  but  for  more 
than  60  years  a  resident  of  New 
York. 

At  Harewood  house,  Harewood 
place,  Edward  Lascelles,  earl  of 
Harewood,  viscount  Lascelles,  and 
baron  Harewood,  of  Harewood, 
in  the  county  of  York.-— His  lord- 
ship was  born  Jan.  7>  1740 ; 
married,  in  June  ]761>  Miss  Cha- 
loner,  daughter  of  Wm.  Chaloner, 
esq.  of  Guiseborough,  Yorkshire, 
who  died  February  22,  lB05.  His 
Jordship  had  issue,  Edward,  vis* 
(M)  count 
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count  Lflicelles,  born  January^lO, 
1764,  and  died  June  14,  ISU; 
Henry,  viscount  La scelles,  bom 
December  ^5,  1767  ;  and  other 
children.  H  is  lordship  is  succeed* 
ed  in  his  titles  and  estate  by 
Henry,  viscounc  Lascelles. 

The  right  hon.  countess  Fan- 
conberg.  Her  ladyship  was  the 
widow  of  Henry,  the  last  earl  Fau- 
conberg,  of  Newburgh  park, 
Yorkshire,  who  died  in  March 
J  802,  and  eldest  daughter  (^the 
late  John  Cheshyre,  esq.  of  Ben- 
nington park,  Hertfordshire. 

At  Bury.  St.  Edmund's,  in  her 
84lh  year,  the  relict  of  the  late, 
and  grandmother  of  the  present, 
ftir  Thf^mas  Gage,  hart,  of  Hen^ 
graye  and  Coldham,  in  Suffolk. 
•  At  Bath,  in  his  88th  year,  Iteut. 
gen.  Elliot,  late  commandant  of 
royal  marines. 

In  Holies-street,  London,  in  hts 
58th  year,  major-gen.  Willikm 
Mudge,  of  the  royal  artillery. 
He  was  a  native  of  Plymouth,  and 
combined  in  himself  all  the  splen- 
fiid  talents  that  shone  so  eminently 
in  his  father.  Dr.  Mudge,  and  in 
his  grandfadier,  the  rer.  Zacha« 
riab  Mudge.  <'  The  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Soci* 
fify**  and  «  The  Trigonometrical 
jSurveyofthe  Kingdom,*' with  the 
correct  and  beautiful  maps  of  the 
teveral  counties  already  publidied, 
exhibit  some  of  the  labours  of  his 
life,  that  had  been  most  be- 
neficial to  the  public  ;  while  the 
advantages  derived  by  the  cadets 
of  the  royal  miltairy  academy  at 
Woolwich,  and  by  those  of  the  East 
India  company's  establishment 
at  Addiscombe,  entitle  his  memory 
|o  tlie  gratitude  of  his  country. 
Gen.  Mudge  had  the  distin^ish- 
^  honour  conferred  on  htm  of 
JLL.  D.   from   Edinburgh.    He 


was  a  fellow  o£  the  rOyal  iociety» 
fellow  of  the  antiquarian  society* 
commissioner  of  the  board  of 
longitude,  member  of  the  philoso- 
phical and  geological  societies, 
and  honorary  member  of  the  Ply- 
mouth institution.  His  scientific 
abilities  were  held  also  in  the 
highest  estimation  by  foreigners, 
as  he  was  fellow  of  the  academy 
of  sciences  of  Copenhagen,  and 
had  the  marked  honour  conferred 
on  him  of  being  named  corre- 
spondent of  the  royal  institute  of 
Paris.  The  king  of  Denmark  also 
had  lately  presented  him  with  a 
magnificent  chronometer,  and 
contemplated  honouring  him  with 
a  stronger  proof  of  his  royal 
favour.  General  Mudge*  has  left 
a  widow  and  daughter,  two  sons 
in  the  engineers  and  one  in  the 
artillery,  and  another  a  lieutenant 
in  the  navy. 

In  his  101st  year,  George  Eel- 
son,  the  oldest  {Hiri^ioner  of 
Lyncomb  and  Widcomb,  near 
Bath.  During  the  last  year  he 
wbrked  in  a  genderoan's  garden  $ 
and  his  faculties  were  so  perfect, 
that  he  gave  evidence  before  the 
commissioners  for  inquiring  into 
the  state  of  public  charities,  at 
their  recent  visit  to  Bath,  and  de- 
posed to  facts  which  occurred  90 
years  ago  1— Kelson  was  the  in- 
dividual who  furnished  the  por. 
trait  of  The  Woodman,  in  iikis- 
tration  of  Cowper's  poem. 

At  Pau,  in  the  south  of  France, 
in  his  49th  year,  the  right  ho- 
nourable Thomas  earl  of  Selkirk, 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright.  His  lordship  was 
born  in  1774*.  He  was  the  young* 
est  of  five  sons  (all  of  whom  at- 
tained to  manhood)  of  Dunbar, 
4th  earl  of  Selkirk,  who  died  in 
179a    In  the  latter  end  of  1807 
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he  married  Jane,  daughter  of 
James  Wedderbum  Colvilie,  esq. 
by  whom  he  has  left  one  son,  now 
earl  of  Selkirk,  born  in  1809»  and 
two  daughters. 

At  Boulogne,  the  honourable 
Augustus  Richard  Butler  Dan- 
gers, uncle  and  presumptive  heir 
to  tbe  present  earl  of  Lanesbo* 
rough. 

At  Cullenswood>  near  Dublin, 
in  his  70th  year,  rear  admiral  sir 
Chichester  Forcescue,  knight,  Ul- 
Her  king  of  arms. 

At  Doncaster,  in  l)is  69th  year, 
Edward  Topham,  esq.  of  the 
Wold  cottage,in  Yorkshire,  one  of 
his  majesty's  deputy  lieuteuants, 
and  during  many  years  an  acting 
magistrate  for  the  noi  th  and  past 
ridings  of  that  county.  He  was 
the  son  of  Dr.  Francis  Topham, 
master  of  the  faculties  and  judge 
of  the  prerogative  court  at  York  ; 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Tri* 
nity  college,  Cambridge.  On  lea  v. 
itig  the  university,  lie  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  guards,  became 
adjutant,  and  afterwards  rose  to 
the  rank  of  major.  He  possessed 
a  considiTable  share  of  literary 
taste  and  talent,  which  has  been 
displayed  in  several  poetical  effu- 
sions, particularly  in  prologues 
and  epilogues,  in  which  he  excell- 
ed. He  was  at  one  time  a  pro- 
prtetorof  thenewspaper  called  The 
World  5  on  leaving  which  he  re- 
tired to  his  family  seat  in  York- 
shire, with  thsee  daughters,  whom 
he  had  by  the  once  cekbrated 
Mrs.  Wells. 

In  SackviUe«street,  in  his  79th 
year  (the  last  ten  of  which  he  had 
been  blind),  Arthur  Young,  esq. 
F.  R.  S.  secretary  to  the  board  of 
apiculture. 

•  In  James-street,  Buckingham 
Cate,  at  the  are  of  76,  Patrick  CoU 
qUhottn,esq.LI^«D.  late  one  of  the 


magistrates  of  the  poHce  office* 
Queen^square,  Westminster,  and 
receiver  of  the  Thames  police  o£* 
fice. 

At  Ballysalla,  near  Kilkenny, 
aged  one  hundred  and  eleven, 
Brtd^t  Byrne,  widow.  —  Until 
withm  these  two  years,  she  was 
hearty  and  active;  and  she  re* 
tained  possession  of  all  her  facul- 
ties to  the  last  day  of  her  long 
life.  She  lived  in  five  reigns,  one 
of  them  (that  of  Geo.  III.)  the 
longest  recorded  in  British  history. 

At  the  marchioness  of  Exeter's, 
at  Langley  Park,  Kent,  after  a 
long  and  painful  illness,  which 
she  bore  with  uncommon  forti- 
tude, Frances  Julia,  dowaget 
duchess  of  Northumberland.  She. 
was  the  third  daughter  of  Peier 
Burrel,  esq.  of  Beckenham  in 
Kent  (and  sister  of  the  duchess 
of  Hamilton,  now  marchioness  of 
lixeter,  the  countess  of  Beverley, 
and  lord  Gwydir) ;  married  to  the 
late  duke  of  Northumberland  on 
May  25,  1779  ;  by  whom  she  had 
issue,  the  pnsent  duke ;  lord 
Prudhoe>  and  other  children. 
The  remains  oj  t«he  late  duchess 
were  removed,  in  grand  state, 
from  lord  Gwydir's  house  at 
Whitehall,  for  interment  in  West* 
minster  Abbey. 

In  consequence  of  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  sir  J(ihn  TroUope,  hart, 
D.C.L.  of  Case  wick,  near  Stam- 
ford, Lincolnshire.  Sir  John  sue* 
ceeded  his  brother,  sir  Thomas 
William,  May  13,  1789»andmarN 
ried  March  2*,  1798,  miss  Tho- 
rold  of  Lincoln,  by  whom  he  has 
left  a  numerous  family. 

At  Nab  Hill,  near  Leek,  in 
his  92d  year,  John  Birchenough, 
for  nearly  half  a  century  employ 
ed  in  the  silk  manufactory  of 
Messrs.  N.  Phillips  and  co.  He 
was  able  to  .  perform  the  finest 
(M  2)  work 
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work  without  glasses  f  had  been 
71  years  a  member  of  a  benefit 
club,  and  never  but  one  week  on 
the  sick  list ;  was  the  father  of  28 
children ;  and  had  to  walk  to  and 
from  his  work  six  miles  a  day. 

At  Brighton,  in  his  99th  year, 
Mr.  Austin,  the  drawing  master, 
of  eccentric  memory,  well  known 
to  the  electors  of  Westminster 
some  years  ago,  for  his  singular 
exertions  in  support  of  Mr.  Fox 
when  a  candidate  for  that  city. 

May.  Near  Stamford,  co.  Lin* 
coln,  in  his  65th  year,  the  right  ho* 
nour  able  William  Vaughan,  earl  of 
Lisbume,  viscount  Lisbume,  ba- 
ron of  Fethers.  The  earl  was 
born  May  8,  1755,  succeeded  his 
father  Wilmot,  the  late  earl,  Ja- 
nuary 6, 1800,  since  which  period 
his  lordship  has  laboured  under  a 
mental  affection,  which  rendered 
it  necessary  to  place  his  estates 
under  the  direction  of  trustees. 
Dying  uimiarried,  the  earl  is  suc- 
ceeded in  his  titles  and  estates 
(amounting  to  near  18,000/.  per 
ann.)  by  his  half  brother,  the  no- 
nourable  John  Vaughan,  now  earl 
of  Lisbume,  &c. 

In  Charles-street,  Berkeley, 
square,  in  her  79th  year,  the  right 
honourable  lady  Heneage  Osbom, 
second  wife  and  relict  ofsir  George 
Osbom,  bart.  of  Chicksands  Pri- 
ory, Bedfordshire.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Daniel  7tli  earl  of 
Wtnchelsea  and  Nottingham. 

In  Smart's  Buildings,  in  her 
one  hundred  and  fifth  year,  Anne 
Henley.— This  extraordinary  wo- 
man was  born  at  West  Chester 
in  1716,  and  completed  her  lOMi 
year  the  4th  of  March  last.  She 
had  enjoyed  an  uninterrapted state 
of  healtli  till  within  six  days  of  her 
death,  and  retained  her  faculties 
in  full  vigour  till  within  a  few 
hours  of  her  end.    Her  beverage 


to  her  40th  year  was  whey,  which 
she  discontinued  upon  coming  to 
London. 

At  his  seat,  Scrivelsby  haU, 
Lincolnshire,  aged  57,  Lewis  Dy  • 
moke,  esq.  the  king's  hereditary 
champion  at  the  coronation. — 
The  oflfice  of  the  king's  champion 
was  enjoyed  by  him  as  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Scrivelsby,  His  motto 
was  Pro  Rege  4£iiirc9.»-He  is  suc- 
ceeded in  his  honours  and  estates 
by  his  brother,  the  rev.  J,  Dy- 
moke,  rector  of  Scrivelsby  and 
prebendary  of  Lincoln. 

After  a  few  hours'  illness,  in  his 
82d  year,  J.  Forbes,  esq.  of  Ba-^ 
ker-street,  Portman-sqnare. 

At  Sherborne,  the  right  honour- 
able James  Dutton,  lord  Sher- 
borne, baron  of  Sherborne  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester.  He  was 
bom  October  27,  1744,  and  was 
consequendy  in  his  76tfa  vear. 
His  lordship  was  married  July  7« 
1774,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Wenman  Roberts  Coke,  of  Long- 
ford, in  Derbyshire,  esq.  by  whom 
be  bad  issue  John,  the  present 
lord  Sherborne,  married  to  the  ho* 
nourable  missLegge,  only  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  lord  Stawellf  Eli- 
zabeth Jane,  married  January, 
1803,  to  viscount  Andover,  now 
earl  of  Sufiblk  and  Berkshire; 
Anne  Margaret,  married  April 
1806,  to  prmce  Beriatinsky,  oftfae 
Russian  empire,  died  at  Peters- 
burgh  in  March  1807f  leaving  i?- 
sue  the  princess  Beriatinsky ;  and 
Frances  Mary  Dutton,  unmarried! 

In  King-street  Norwich,  in  her 
104th  year,  the  relict  of  the  rev. 
Benjamin  Laney,  formerly  rec- 
tor of  Mulbarton,  who  was  line- 
ally descended  from  Benjamin 
Laney,  D.  D«  successivelr  bishop 
of  Petetborough,  Lincoln,  and 
Ely,  and  who  died  1674. 

At  Copenhageoi  the  Icelandic 
poet 
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poet,  J.  Thorlaksen,  who  had 
translated  Into  his  native  language 
Milton's  «  Paradise  Lost,"  and 
Klopstock's  «  Messiah,"  He  had 
received  a  sum  of  money  from 
England,  and  enjoyed  an  annual 
pension  from  the  king  of  Den- 
mark. 

June*  At  Aske,  in  the  north 
riding  of  Yorkshire,  aged  79,  the 
right  honourable  Thomas  lord 
Dundas. — His  lordship  was  lord 
lieutenant  and  vice*  admiral  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  presU 
dent  of  the  society  of  Scots  anti* 
quaries.  He  married  Charlotte, 
sister  of  earl  Fitzwilliam,by  whom 
he  had  six  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters.  He  is  succeeded  in  his  tides 
and  estates  by  his  eldest  son,  the 
honourable  Lawrence  Dundas  | 
by  whose  accession  to  the  peerage 
a  seat  is  become  vacant  in  the  re. 
presentation  of  the  city  of  York. 

In  Baker-street,  Portman-square, 
in  bis  74th  year,  Henry  Grattan, 
ciq.  M.P. 

At  Bath,  in  the  80th  year  of 
his  a^e,  Dr.  James  Sims,  M.D. 
and  LL.  D. 

At  Brighton,  the  right  honour- 
able lord  Gwydir.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Peter  Burrell,  esq. 
of  Beckenham  in  Kent,  (M.  P. 
for  Launceston  and  Totness,)  by 
Elizabeth  daughter  and  co-heir 
of  John  Lewis,  esq,  of  Hackney. 
He  was  elected  M.  P.  for  Hasel* 
mere  in  1776  ;  and  for  Boston, 
.in  1782,  1784,  and  1790.  His 
lordship  married  February  23, 
1779,  Frtscilla*  Barbara-Elizabeth 
Lindsay,  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
Peregrine,  duke  of  Ancaster  (joint 
hereditary  g;reat  chamberlain  of 
England  with  her  sister,  Geor- 

fiana  countess  of  Cholmondeley), 
aroness    Willoughby  de    Ercs- 


by.  He  succeeded  to  the  baronet, 
ajge  of  his  ^reat  uncle  sir  Mer- 
rick Burrell  m  1787,  and  ofliciated 
at  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings, 
(in  right  of  his  wife)  as  deputy 
great  chamberlain  of  England,  on 
which  occasion  he  was  knighted. 
He  was  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  baron  Gwydir,  of  Gwydir,  co. 
Caernarvon,  June  10,  1796.  He 
is  succeeded  in  his  titles  and  es- 
tates by  his  eldest  son,  Peter  Ro- 
bert now  lord  Gwydir,  who  mar- 
ried the  sole  heiress  of  James 
Drummond  lord  Perth,  and  has 
assumed  the  name  of  Drum- 
mond. 

At  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
in  his  69th  year,  the  right  rev. 
William  lord  ManseU,  D.  D.lord 
bishop  of  Bristol,  and  master  of 
Trinity  college. 

At  Ramsgate,  after  a  few  hours* 
illness,  aged  86,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Tipping,  widow. 

At  the  palace  of  Loo,  in  Hol- 
land, aged  nearly  69>  her  royal 
highness  Frederica  Sophia  Wilhel- 
mina,  princess  dowager  of  Orange, 
mother  to  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands. She  was  bom  August  7» 
1 75 1 .  Her  father  was  Augustus 
WiUiam,  piinceroyalof  Prussia; 
and  she  married,  in  1767,  prince 
William  V.  the  last  stadtholderof 
the  seven  united  provinces,  who 
died  in  1806.  The  princess  of 
Orange  resided  a  considerable 
time  m  this  country,  where  she 
was  much  respected. 

At  his  seat,  Hyde-hall,  Herts, 
in  his  64th  year,  the  right  honour- 
able Robert  Jocelyn,  earl  of  Ro- 
den,  viscount  Jocelyn,  baron  New- 
port. 

At  Abbeyhill,  in  Scotland,  the 
hon.  Fletcher  Norton,  senior  ba- 
ron of  tlie  court  of  exchequer  in 
(M  3)        Scotland. 
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Scotland.  He  was  second  son  of 
Fletcher,  first  lord  Grantley,  and 
was  born  in  1744. 

In  Lombard- street,  aged  84, 
captain  John  Mann. 

At  Aldbury  house,  Cheshunt, 
a^ed  82,  John  Russell,  esq.  of 
Thruxton*s.coart,  Hereford. 

In  Argyll-square,  Edinburgh, 
Alexander  Christison,  esq.  late 
professor  of  humanity  in  the  uni- 
vcrsity  of  Edinburgh. 

In  Manchester^square,  in  his 
94th  year,  Lewen  Smith,  esq. 

Ac  Cahir,  Ireland,  aged  106, 
the  rev,  Jas.  Keating,  parish 
priest  of  Kilgobinet  (Wuterford) 
70  years  ago,  and  afterwards  of 
Clogheen. 

At  Stonely,  near  Kimbolton,  in 
her  89th  year,  Mrs.  Jane  Welstead, 
formerly  of  Bernefs-street. 

July,  InCondiiitstreet,inhis52d 
year,  the  right  hon.  John  Bowes, 
iOth  earlof  Strathmoreand  King- 
horn,  in  Scotland,  He  was  bom 
April  12,  1768  ;  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther John,  the  late  carl,  in  1776  \ 
and  he  afterwards  re-assumed  the 
name  of  Lyon,  The  origin  of  this 
noble  family  is  said  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  Lyon,  in  France,  which 
derives  itself  from  the  noble  house 
of  Leoni  at  Rome,  a  brinch  where- 
of came  from  France  into  England 
with  William  Uie  conqueror  in 
1066,  and  from  thence,  in  1098, 
into  Scotland  with  king  Edgar,  the 
fourth  son  of  Malcolm  III,  From 
that  period  the  family  has  flou- 
rished in  the  annals  of  Scotland. 
July  18,  1815,  tlie  earl  of  Strath- 
morc  was  created  baron  Bowes,  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Grtat  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland^  His  lordship  was 
married  onlytbe  day  befnrehis  death 
to  miss  Mary  Milner,  He  has  left  a 
»onbythislady,whoclainistlie«arl- 


dom  of  Strathmore.  Tlie  title  of 
baron  Bowes  is  extinct.  His  lord- 
ship's estates  were  not  entailed, 
and  he  made  a  full  settlement  of 
his  property.  A  curious  question 
will  arise  as  to  the  legitimacy  of 
the  son  ;  as  it  must  depend  whe- 
ther a  marriage  in  England,  sub- 
sequent to  the  birth  of  a  child, 
would  legitimatize  that  child  iu 
Scotland. 

At  his  scat  at  Fulham,  Middle- 
sex, the  right  honour«ible  Thomas 
Jones,  viscount  Ranelagh  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  and  baron  of 
Navan  in  the  county  of  Mcath ; 
late  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  ma- 
jor in  the  66th  regiment  of  infantry. 
He  was  born  Feb.  2,  1763. 

Aged  88,  Anne,  widow  of  the 
late  Edward  Ives,  e^q.  of  Titch* 
field,  Hants. 

At  Paris,  in  her  90!h  year,  ma- 
demoiselle Montausier. — This  la- 
dy at  one  time  had  the  direction 
of  all  the  theatres  in  Paris, 

At  his  palace  at  Chelsea,  aged 
79»  after  a  long  illness  and  genci> 
r.tl  decay  of  nature,  the  honour- 
able and  right  rev.  Brownlow 
North,  D.C.L,  lord  bishop  of 
Winchester,  prelate  of  the  order 
of  the  garter,'  provincial  subdean 
of  Canterbury,  and  visitor  of  Mag- 
dalen, New,  Trinity,  St.  John's  and 
Corpus  Christi  colleges,  Oxford, 
F  A.S,  and  F,L.S.  He  was  a 
younger  son  of  the  first  earl  of 
Guildford,  and  younger  brother  of 
the  prime  minister,  lord  North. 

In  Montagu-square,  in  his  75ch 
year,  the  riglit  rev.  William  Bea-t 
j.et,  D.D.  bishop  of  Cloyne. 

At  his  house  in  Nicolson-street^ 
Edinburgh,  Dr.  John  Murray,  lecn 
turer  in  natural  philosophy,  che-. 
mistry,  materia  medica,  and  phar^ 
xpacy  at  Edinburgh. 

A^ 
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form  part  of  tbe  funeral  proces* 
sion,  also  arrivlKl  at  an  eatlf 
lV)ur.  The  duke  of  York  had  di- 
rected the  poor  children  who  wer« 
supported  and  educated  solely  at 
the  expense  of  the  late  duchessf  to 
be  in  attendance  at  Oatlands«  ia 
order  to  join  the  procession.  Pre* 
viously,  howerer,  to  the  removal 
of  the  coffin  from  the  apartment 
in  which  it  had  lain  in  state*  these 
children  were  admitted  to  take  a 
last  view  of  the  remains  of  their 
kind  benefactress.  The  scene  was 
hiehly  interesting  and  aflFecting. 
They  were  40  in  numberi  26  girls 
and  14  bovs,  from  8  to  12  years 
of  age ;  and » while  they  stood  round 
the  bier*  every  one  ot  the  youthful 
group  was  dissolved  in  tears.  At 
mree  o'clock  the  preparations  for 
the  funeral  procession  were  com* 
pletedy  and  at  four  it  reached  the 
church  of  Weybridge,  where  the 
body,  with  ^reat  solemnity,  was 
consi^ed  to  its  kindred  dust.  On 
the  ltd  of  the  coffin  was  a  large 
^ilt  plate,  bearing  the  following 
mscription : 

DBPOSITUM 

lUustrissims  Principissse 

F&CDERICA  CHARLOTTE  ULRICJE  CATHARINA^ 

Consortia  illustrisstmi  Principis 

FREO&RICI  DE  BRUNSWICK  LUNENBUROH, 

Ducis  Eboraci  et  Albaniae, 
Fratris  augustissimi  et  potentissimi  Monarchae 

GIOS.GII  QUART], 

Dei  Gratia  Britanntarum  Regis,  Ftdei  Defensoris. 

Obiit 

VI.  die  August!,  Anno  Domini 

MDCCCXX. 

^tatis  suae 

LIV. 

The  late  duchess  of  York  was    first  consort,  Elizabeth  Christiana 

Ulrica,  princess  of  Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttle,  and  was  the  only 
offspring  of  that  union. 

Her  royal  highness  was  bom 

May  7tb,  1767;    and  educated, 

(M  ^j  under 


At  Arundel,  in  her  82d  year, 
Catherine,  widow  of  the  late  rev. 
John  Griffiths,  of  Kingston-on- 
Thames. 

Ajt  Ballyharty  (Wexford),  in 
his  82d  year,  Ebenezer  Radford 
Rowe,  esq. 

Augtut.  At  Oatlands,  of  a 
spasmodic,  affection  of  the  chest, 
her  royal  highness  the  duchess  of 
York.  She  breathed  her  last  in 
the  presence  of  her  royal  consort 
the  duke  of  York,  and  some  of  her 
most  faithful  domestics.  The  de- 
clining stateof  her  royal  highnesses 
health  had  long  been  a  subject  of 
public  anxiety,  and  had  rendered 
the  presence  of  medical  attendants 
almost  constantly  necessary. 

On  Monday  die  14th,  his  roy* 
al  highness  the  duke  of  York  ar- 
rived at  Oatlands  from  London, 
to  superintend  the  arrangemenu 
for  the  last  solemn  ntes.  Their 
royal  highnesses  the  dukes  of  Cla- 
rence, Sussex,  and  Cambridge, 
prince  Leopold,  the  earl  of  Lau* 
derdale,  and  several  other  per- 
sons of  distinction,  who  were  to 


descended  from  the  blood  royal  of 
Pnissia,  and  sister  to  the  reigning 
prince  of  those  realms.  She  was 
me  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
kmg  of  Prussia,  by  his  majesty^ 
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under  the  tje  of  her  mother,  in 
those  strict  principles  of  the  pro* 
testant  faith  which  govern  the  ec- 
clesiastical constitution  of  Prussia. 
She  had  hcen  seen  hy  the  duke  of 
York  in  an  excursion  which  he 
made  abroad  some  few  years  pre* 
vioDs  to  their  union.  His  royal 
highness,  in  hu  German  tour,  had 
paid  a  visit  to  the  court  of  Berh'n, 
and  had  there  imbibed  those  ek* 
ments  of  military  knowledge  which 
prevailed  in  the  school  of  Uie  great 
Frederick,  He  had  at  that  period 
formed  an  attachment  for  the  prin- 
cess royal  of  Prussia,  who  then 
shone,  in  the  full  splendour  of  her 
beauty,  and  whose  numerous  ac* 
complishments,  and  many  mild 
and  amiable  virtues,  were  th^  com- 
mon  theme  of  admiration.  There 
was  not,  however,  at  this  time  an 
opportunity  of  cementing  the  uni. 
on ;  but  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  1791  his  royal  highness  again 
visited  the  court  of  Prussia  ;  and, 
by  consent  of  his  royal  parents, 
demanded  th^  princess  in  mar- 
riage. The  preliminaries  were 
soon  settled,  and  upon  the  29th  of 
September  in  the  same  year,  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  was  per- 
formed in  the  presence  of  the  roy- 
al family  of  Prussia  and  the  prin- 
cipal ministers  of  state. 

It  was  stipulated  in  the  prelimi* 
naries,  on  the  part  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  that  his  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  York  should  not,  upon  the 
failure  of  issue  in  the  royal  line  of 
the  present  family, assert  any  claim 
upon  the  throne  of  Prussia.  This 
exclusion  was  readily  assented  to. 

Their  royal  highnesses  left  Ber- 
lin on  the  27th  of  October,  and  ar- 
rived at  Hanover  on  the  28th, 
Having  spent  seme  weeks  in  Ger- 
many, they  continued  tlieir  tour 
d,  where  they  arrived 


in  the  latter  end  of  the  ensuing 
month. 

The  ceremony  of  a  re-maniage 
in  this  kingdom  between  the  dsKe 
and  duchess  of  York,  according; 
to  the  ritual  of  our  church,  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  royal 
marriage  act,  12  Geo.  IIL  cap. 
II,  sect.  ],  which  directs,  ** That 
his  majesty  S  consent  shall  not  onr 
ly  pass  the  great  seal,  but  shall 
also  be  set  out  in  license  and  re* 
gister  of  marriage,*'  His  majes- 
ty's consent  did  pass  the  great 
seal  previous  to  the  marriage  at 
Berlin,  but  the  latter  d«rection  of 
the  statute  could  be  complied  widi 
in  this  country  only ;  for  our  arch- 
bishop could  not  have  granted  a 
license  for  die  marriage  at  Ber- 
lin, nor  can  a  marriage  be  regis- 
tered but  in  the  parish  or  p&ce 
where  it  is  solemnized.  The  ce- 
remony took  place  on  Wednes- 
djiy,  NoveiQber  23,  at  the  queen's 
house, 

Wheii  the  marriage  of  his  royal 
highness  was  announced  to  parlia- 
ment, a  more  splendid  provision 
was  immediately  voted  to  him, 
and  an  honourable  settlement 
made  tipon  his  illustrious  consort. 

The  life  of  her  royal  highness 
the  duchess  of  York  has  been 
m.  rked  by  few  circumstances  cal- 
culated to  bring  her  prominently 
under  public  observation.  She 
has  not  mixed  much  in  the  gaieties 
of  fashionable  life,  nor  has  she  tak- 
en any  part  in  those  domestic  oc- 
currences in  the  royal  family,  by 
which  she  might  have  been  invol- 
ved in  the  painful  discussions  to 
which  they  have  so  repeatedly  led. 
From  the  state  of  her  health  she 
has  found  a  life  of  letiiement  most 
congenial  to  her  happiness,  and 
the  same  reason  h^  unfortunately 
operated  as  a  l^ar  to  those  domes. 
'     "tic 
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ttc  joys  which  her  married  state 
zni^ht  have  entitled  her  to  expect. 
Easy  of  access,  affable  and  be- 
nevolentt  she  spent  her  whole 
time  in  promoting  th^  comforts 
and  the  happiness  of  evfry  indivi- 
dual within  ner  sphere.  The  chil* 
dren  of  the  whole  neighbourhood 
—at  least,  all  who  needed  her  as- 
sistance—appear to  have  been  con- 
sidered by  her  royal  highness  al- 
most as  her  own ;  they  were  cloth- 
ed and  educated  under  her  own 
immediate  inspection,  and  even 
assistance.  Every  Sunday  whole 
'troops  of  these  infant  protigies 
were  to  be  seen  crossing  the  park 
in  their  simple  cleanly  attire  to  the 
mansion  of  their  benefactress, 
where  they  regularly  partook  of 
cakes  and  wine  administered  by 
her  own  hand.  As  they  grew  up, 
the  patronage  of  her  royal  high- 
ness was  still  continued  in  the 
fchape  of  apprentice  premiums,  &c« 
and,  in  many  instances,  small  mar^' 
riage  portions  to  the  young  wo- 
men* Among  her  own  household, 
not  a  servant  was  married  but  a 
Jiome  was  provided  for  them  by 
the  princess ;  and  the  estate  and 
its  neighbourhood  abounded  with 
cottages  so  tenanted.  Her  royal 
highness  also  founded  two  benefit 
societies  for  male  adults :  the  one 
in  Weybrldge,  and  the  other  at 
Walton-upon-Thames,  and  not 
only  did  she  endow  them  liberally 
at  the  outset,  but  she  unceasingly 
watched  over  their  progress ;  and 
•fostered  their  interests  by  her  care. 
^Besides  this,  she  had  a  long  list  of 
infirm  pensioners,  both  male  and 
femalej  in  London,  who  were  re- 
gularly paid  out  of  her  royal  high- 
nesses funds,  some  five,  some  ten, 
and  some  twenty  pounds  a  year. 
The  list  of  public  charities  like- 


wise  bears  testimony  to  the  aeal  of 
her  humanity,  and  afibrds  ample 
proofs  of  the  interest  which  she 
took  in  every  thing  calculated  to 
promote  the  happiness,  or  to  alle^ 
viate  the  sufferings  of  her  fellow 
creatures ;  in  short,  this  illustrious 
lady  appears  never  to  have  tamed 
away  ^er  ear  from  the  prayer  of 
want  or  the  plaint  of  woe,  but  to 
have  had  <<a  hand  open  as  day 
for  melting  charity;*'  and  the 
blessinc;  of  the  poor  and  needy  is 
upon  ner*  His  royal  highness 
has  been  pleased  to  direct  that 
all  these  cnarities  shall  be  conv 
tinned. 

A  correspondent  at  Weybridge 
says,  «  The  duchess  of  York's 
charities  were  of  so  useful  and  dis- 
criminating a  kind,  that  ixx>r«rates 
here  and  at  Walton  are  hartfiy 
known  ;  she  found  the  method  to 
stimulate  the  poof  to  industry/' 

At  his  seat,  Ulcombe*place^ 
Kent,  in  his  51st  vear,  the  most 
noble  Walter  Butler,  marquu  of 
Ormonde,  earl  of  Ormonde  and 
Ossory,  viscount  Thurles,  baron 
of  Arilow,  in  Ireland,  and  a  peer 
of  Great  Britain .  by  the  title  of 
baron  Butler  of  Llanthony,  heredi- 
tary chief  butler  of  Ivdand,  knight 
of  St*  Patrick,  a  privy  coundUor 
in  Ireland,  custos  rotuloriun  and 
governor  of  the  county  of  Kilken- 
ny, colonel  of  the  Kilkenny  mili- 
tia, F.  S.  A. 

In  Booverie-stieet,  of  apoplexy, 
in  his  80th  year,  James  Dobie,  esq. 
solicitor. 

At  Norwich,  aged  80,  the  rev. 
Edward  Beaumont* 

In  Lincoln's- inurfields,  in  his 
S9th  year,  John  Barnes,  esq. 

In  Duke-street,  Westminster,  in 
her  86th  yeaiv  Mrs*  Hutton,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr*  Huttoo,  abp*  of  Can- 
tobury. 
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terboryt  who  died  as  hm^  ago  as 
1758.  Her  remains  were  interred 
HI  a  Tault  at  Lambethi  with  those 
of  her  fadien 

In  Grosvenor-place,  Anna  Ma* 
'  rta  Pow7&»  baroness  Lilford. — 
Her  ladyship  w;it  the  eldest  daugh* 
ter  and  heiress  of  the  late  Ro- 
iiert  Vernon  Atherton,  esq.  of 
Atherton*baIU  in  Lancashire,  and 
was  married  to  lord  Lilford  in 
J797. 

In  her  81st  ye^Tf  Mrs.  Frances 
Home*  of  Clapham  common. 

At  his  house»  in  Queen  Anne^ 
street  London,  sir  Hugh  Inglisy 
baronet,  of  Milton  Bryant  in  Bed- 
fordshire^ in  the  77th  year  of  his 

»ge. 

.    In  her  SSd  year,  Anne,  relict  of 

the  late  Willi;un  Wilson,  esq.  of 

Brunswick-square. 

.    At  Coomhe  house,  Surry,  in  his 

6ith  year,  Beefton  Long^  esq.  one 

ef  the  directors  of  the  bank  of 

England. 

At  Islington,  in  his  81st  year, 
Mr.  William  Peititt,  formerly  of 
Hosier- lane. 

At  LiTerpool,  miss  Mar^ret 
M'AToy,  whose  faculty  of  distin- 
gmshing  colours,  &c.  by  the  touch, 
gave  rise  to  so  much  discussion 
about  three  years  since. 

At  Pentonville,  in  his  85th  year, 
Mr*  Robert  Crawford,  formerly 
of  Church-court,  Lothbury. 

In  Grosvenor-place,  in  his  64th 
year,  Henry  Stawell  Btlson  Legge, 
aecond  lord  StawelL 

At  Dent,  Yorkshire,  aged  1 J  I, 

MnrS*  Kl])g« 

At  Trieste,  madame  Bacciochf, 
fi*^devitni  princess  of  I1ombino>  eU 
dest  sister  of  Bodaparte. 

Stptmber.  At  Castle  Carey^ 
Somersetshire,  in  his  59th  year, 
John  Pcyto  Vemey,  lord  WiU 
Joughby  de  Broke,     His  lordship 


is  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estate 
by  his  brothd-,  the  hon*  Henry 
Vemey,  bom  1773. 

At  Stratton,  the  seat  of  Robert 
Marsham,  esq.  (in  consequence  of 
an  injur];  he  received  in  a  fall 
from  his  carriage  on  August  S0)» 
sir  Edmund  Bacon,  of  iUvening- 
ham  in  Norfolk,  premier  baronet 
of  England. 

In  Hamilton«pIace»  London, 
in  her  41st  year,  the  right  ho- 
nourable Sarah  countess  <^  Shan- 
non. 

At  Baylts,  co.  Bucks,  in  her 
70th  year,  the  most  noble  Mary 
marchioness  of  Thomond. 

At  Southampton,  sir  Franos 
Holbume,  bart.  of  Kirshie,  North 
Britain. 

At  Paris,  aged  86,  the  celebrat- 
ed marshal  Kellerman,  duke  of 
Valmy,  and  peer  of  France ;  and 
two  days  after,  marshal  Lefebvre, 
duke  ot  Dantzic. 

At  Dover,  aged  56^  lieutenant- 
colonel  sir  Alexander  Allan,  bart* 
of  Baker-street  Portman-sqQare» 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  East- 
India  company*  and  late  M.P» 
for  Berwick  upon  Tweed. 

At  PorU)bello,near£dtnburgb» 
the  right  honourable  Alexander 
7th  lord  Elibank. 

At  Simonbum,  Northamber* 
land,  in  her  78th  year,  Mrs.  Mary 
Kirsop,  widow;  who  since  the 
month  of  December  181S  had 
been  tapped  for  the  dropsy  198 
times>  having  undem>ne  the  ope- 
ration every  fortnight,  or  tMe- 
nbouts,  from  that  period  till  the 
week  previous  to  her  dissolatioo. 
The  water  drawn  from  her  aver- 
aged full  10  quarts  at  each  ooersH 
tion,  amomiting  in  the  whole  to 
1,920  quarts,  or  480  gallons. 

At  Newbury,  on  ois  way  to 
Bathj  m  his  31st  year,  the  honour* 

able 
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able  Dudley  Carleton,  BA  son  of 
the  late  lord  Dorchester. 

In  his  103d  year,  Samuel  Hea* 
py,  a  linen  wearer  of  Ireton 
Wood.  He  was  remarkably  fond 
of  hunting;  and  when  in  his  81st 
jrear  followed  the  hounds  on  foot 
m  a  famous  chace  which  lasted 
the  whole  of  the  day,  when  most 
of  the  horses  were  completely 
knocked  up. 

At  Fulford,  Thomas  Brookes, 
a  woodman,  105  years  old.  He 
enjoyed  all  his  faculties  (except 
that  of  hearing)  to  tlie  last. 

At  Southwold,  aged  80,  Wil- 
liam Smart,  esq.  of  Pen  ton-street. 
Pen  tonville,  formerly  of  Lombard* 
street,  banker. 

At  Christchurch,  aged  79,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Neale,  eldest  sister  of 
Jacob  Preston,  esq.  Great  Yar- 
mouth. 

At  the  advanced  age  of  93, 
much  respftcted,  William  Kett, 
esq.  of  Kelsall. 

At  the  Horse-shoe,  near  Dublin, 
aged  94,  Mr,  William  Cogan. 

At  Sallymont,  Dublin,  aged  90, 
captain  R.  Mayne,  R.N« 

At  Cheltennam,  admiral  sir 
Home  Riggs  Popham,  K,C.  B« 
He  had  but  recently  returned  from 
his  command  on  the  Jamaica  sta- 
tion, where  he  had  lost  his  daugh- 
ter and  his  health. 

In  St.  James's  Place,  James 
Ferguson,  esq,  of  Pitfour,  M,  P. 
for  Aberdeenshire,  in  his  8$th 
year. 

Madame,  the  hereditary  prin- 
cess  of  Holstein  Oldenburgh,  who 
was  born  February  23,  1800, 
daughter  of  prince  d'Anhaes  Bern* 
burgh  Schaumburgh. ' 

October,  At  Bicton  house,  aged 
85,  the  right  honourable  lady 
HoUe.    She  was  miss  Walsand, 


of  Bovey,  co.  Devon  ;  and  had  nO 

issue. 

At  Marden  park,  near  God* 
stone,  Surry,  in  his  78ch  year, 
John  Hatsell,  esq*  who  was  chief 
clerk  of  the  house  of  commons. 
Mr.  Hatsell  sat  at  the  table  of  the 
house  of  commons,  as  clerk  assist* 
ant,  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
George  II.,  and  succeeded  to  the 
ofiiceof  chief  clerk  in  1768;  He 
retired  from  active  service  lith 
July,  1797;  when  the  house  «r©-. 
solved,  nemine  coiUrad'tcente^  that 
Mr.  speaker  be  requested  to  ac- 
quaint Mr.  Hatsell,  that  the  house 
entertains  a  just  and  high  sense  of 
the  distinguished  and  exemplary 
manner  in  which  he  has  nnifonnly 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  situa^ 
tion  during  his  long  Attendance  in 
the  service  of  the  house.** 

Dr.  James  Clarke.—  In  the 
death  of  this  much  lamented 
young  gentleman,  an  unspeakable 
loss  is  sustained  by  society  at  large, 
and  by  that  profession  in  particular 
to  which  he  promised  to  be  anoma* 
ment  and  was  already  an  honour. 
Bom  to  affluence  (throueh  the  sig- 
nallysuccessfulcareerof  his  univer- 
sally respected  and  now  much  to 
be  commiserated  father),  he  ne- 
vertheless applied  himself  to  profes- 
«fiional  pursuits,  as  if  they  were  to 
be  the  source  of  his  comforts  and 
respectability  in  the  world ;  if  he 
ever  intermitted  them,  it  was  to 
employ  a  short  interval  among  his 
tenantry,  that  he  might  know 
their  wants  and  omit  no  means  of 
improving  their  morals  and  mi* 
nisterin^  to  their  comforts.  Cold, 
caught  m  one  of  those  rapid  excur-* 
sions,  seems  to  have  specially  pre- 
disposed him  to  conugion  in  the 
Fever-hospital,  with  the  care  of 
which  he  had  charged  himself; 
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most  justly  therefore  may  he  be 
regarded  as  having  fallen  a  sacri- 
fice  at  once  to  public  spirit  9nd 
priyate  virtue.  How  universally 
he  was  esteemed  was  shown  by 
the  anxiety  which  was  manifested 
for  him  while  hope  remained,  and 
by  the  gloom  which  on  the  last 
day  of  his  life  seemed  to  pervade 
the  city.  In  the  judgement  of 
those  who  knew  him  best*  a  more 
noble-minded,  generous,  and  wor- 
thy youugman, without  exception^ 
never  existed.  He  died  at  biis 
\  house  in  Rutland  square,  Dublin, 
on  Thursday  the  5th  instant,  in  the 
d2d  year  of  his  a^e. 

At  Sans  Souci,  in  the  53d  y^ar 
of  his  age,  Christophe,  alias  H^ 
xi  I.  king  of  Hayti. 

At  Paris^  aged  81,  the  marchi- 
pness  of  Baudeville. 

At  Home  L^cy,  Herefordshire, 
in  her  7 1st  year,  Frances  duchess 
idowager  of  Norfolk.  She  was 
the  only  ohild  of  Charles  Fitz-Roy 
Scudamore,  of  Home  Lacy,  co. 
Hereford,  esq.  and  was  the  second 
m'ife  of  Charles  the  late  duke  of 
Norfolk  ;  to  whom  she  was  mar- 
ked AprU  2, 177 If  at  St.  Georee's 
ichurcb»  Hanover-square ;  but  had 
.no  is9ue. 

Noveiphr.  In  Hill-street,  Berke- 
ley -  squaret  in  his  75th  year, 
^ames  liarris,  earl  of  Malmsbury, 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  county  of 
Southampton,  Q.  C.  B.  and 
D.  C.  L. 

Mr.  Tooke,  after  a  lopg  resir 
4ence  in  great  Ormond  «>  street. 
In  his  77th  year,  after  «  short  illr 
pess. 

At  his  house  at  Fe^ham,  near 
Chichester,  William  Hayley,  esq. 
aged  75>  who  for  upwards  of  fifty 
years  had  been  well  known  to  the 
literary  world  as  fhe  author  pf 


many  works  both  in  proie  and 
verse. 

At  Yarmouth,  in  bis  70th  year, 
sir  Edmund  Lacon,  bart*  one  of 
the  aldermen  of  that  borough. 

Aged  105,  Mary  Bennet*  a 
pauper  of  the  parish  of  Longford 
|St.  Msiry»  n^ar  Gloucester.  She 
retained  all  her  faculties  until 
within  the  last  two  years.  - 

At  Mitigate  hall,  Stockporty  in 
her  84th  year,  Mrs.  Frances  Rich- 
mond>  daughter  fi^i  the  late  rev. 
Legh  Richmond ,  rec tof  of  Stock- 

?ort,  and  grand-daughter  of 
lenry  Legh,  esq.  of  High  I^gfa, 
Cheshire. 

In  Portland-place,  Frances 
countess  dowager  of  Lincoln. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Francis 
earl  of  Hertford^  and  was  married 
in  1775  to  Henry  Fiennes  Pelham 
Clinton,  commonly  called  earl  of 
Lincoln,  eldest  son  pf  the  first 
duke  of  Neiycastl^,  who  died  ia 
1778. 

At  Paris,  a^ed  54,  Jean  Tal* 
lien,  of  revolutionary  notoriety. 

At  the  priory,  near  Temple- 
more,  Ireland,  in  bis  6dd  year, 
sir  John  Craven  Cardea,  bart. 

At  his  seat,  Desart,  co*  Kil« 
kenny,  in  hts  SSd  year,  the  right 
hon.  John  Otway  Cufl^,  earl  of 
Desart,  viscount  Castlecufie,  vis- 
count and  baron  Desart. 

At  his  residence  in  Hans-place, 
Knightsbridge,  after  a  few  days 
illness,  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
intestines,  aged  42,  the  hon.  John 
Fitzmaurice,  viscount  Kirkwall. 

At  Glasgow,  Mrr  professor 
Young,  who  was  long  tne  oma- 
ment  of  that  university.. 

At  his  seat  at  Ballybrack,  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  in  his  9dd  year, 
jGeoffroy  O'Conndl,  esq.  eldest 
brother  to  Maurice  baron  O'Coa^ 
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nelly  gnmd  chamberlain  to  the 
emperor  of  Austria,  and  coBsin- 
german  to  Daniel  count  0*Con- 
nell,  lieat*«gen.  in  the  service  of 
his  majesty  Louis  XVII  I.  and 
col<mel  in  the  British  service, 
mnd  cross  of  the  order  of  the 
holy  ghost. 

At  Orleans,  in  France,  aged  85, 
Rich.  Tyson,  esq«  who  for  many 
years  held  the  situation  of  master 
of  the  ceremonies  at  the  upper, 
and  previously  at  the  lower,  rooms 
of  Bath. 

Suddenly,  in  her  59th  year,  the 
princess  Mary-Anne^  sister  of  the 
king  of  Saxony. 

-  Latdy.  Near  Basingstoke,  at  his 
sonfs  house,  in  the  83d  year  of  his 
age,  admiral  sir  Benjamin  Cald- 
well. 

Dnemhir*  At  Hastings,  iti  her 
87th  year,  the  right  honourable 
Frances  countess  of  Clermont, 
widow  of  William  Henry  Fortes- 
cue,  earl  of  Clermont,  who  died 
without  issue  in  1806,  when  the 
earldom  became  extinct ;  but  the 
viscounty  of  Clermont  devolved  to 
his  nephew  William  Charles,  the 
present  peer. 

■  At  Naples,  after  an  illness  of 
only  two  days,  of  an  inflammation 
in  the  bowels,  sir  Thomas  Free* 
mantlel 

Aged  91?,  Mr.  John  Rowe, 
founder  and  preacher  to  a  new 
sect  of  religion,  which  sprung  up 
at  Calverton  about  40  years  ago. 
In  Ray-street,  ClerkenwSll, 
aged  57f  Mr*  Samuel  Rousseau, 
a  learned  printer. 

At  Windsor,  aged  82,  the  rev. 
Wm.  Clarke,  M.  A.  upwards  of 
54  years  one  of  the  minor  canons 
of  St.  Paul's  cathedral :  he  was 
"Ctlso  rector  of  Orpington,  in  Kent, 
and  vicar  of  Willc&don^  in  Mid- 
dlesex.. 


At  Pencraig,  Herefordshire,  in 
his  85th  year,  John  Eyles,  esq, 
warden  of  the  Fleet  prison.  This 
gentleman  was  the  oldest  officer 
of  all  his  majesty's  courts  at  West- 
minster ;  having  been  appointed 
by  king  George  the  second. 

In  his  74th  year,  the  most  rev. 
Dr.  Bray,  Roman  catholic  archbi* 
shop^of  Cashel  and  Emly,  over 
which  he  had  presided  28  vears. 

At  Hethel,  in  his  68th  year, 
sir  Thomas  Beevor,  bart.  deputy 
lieutenant.  Justice  of  the  peace, 
and  one  ot  the  chairmen  of  the 
quarter  sessions  for  the  county  of 
Norfolk. 

In  her  85th  year,  the  widow  of 
the  late  Mr.  John  Dobson,  of  Ips« 
wicb. 

At  Pari^  M.  Naldi,  buffo*per« 
former  at  the  opera.  He  met  an 
untimely  death  by  the  bursting  of 
a  self-acting  cooking  apparatus. 
The  following  account  of  this  la« 
mentable  catastrophe  is  extracted 
from  the  Mmuieurs — ^  A  terrible 
accident,  which  happened  on 
Thursday  evening,  at  half-past 
six  o'clock,  at  the  residence  of  M» 
Garcia,  has  plunged  into  despair 
the  family  of  M.  Naldi,  of  the 
Italian  theatre  royaU  This  cele> 
brated  buffo-performer,  having 
been  invited  to  dine  with  M.  Gar- 
cia, immediately  on  his  arrival 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  accelerated 
process  of  cooking  by  the  self-act- 
ing boiler  (la  marmiie  autoclave). 
By  an  imprudent  and  fetal  inad* 
vertency,  M.  Naldi,  with  the 
tongs,  stof^d  the  valve,  and  the 
compression  increased  the  heat  to 
such  a  deme,  than  an  explosion 
ensued  ;  the  lid  of  the  boiler  came 
in  contact  with  his  forehead,  com« 
pletely  severed  the  skull,  and 
stretched  him  dead  at  tlie  feet  of 
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hn  daughter*    M.  Garcia,  ^ho 

vras  near  his  hapless  friend,  was 
not  seriously  wounded-;  the^team 
scorched  all'the  upper  part  of  his 
fiftce,  and  injured  the  eyes,  but  not 
ID  any  dangerous  degree.  Sur^i«- 
cal  aid  arrived  immediately  after 
the  explosion  ;  but  to  M.  Naldi  all 
efforu  were  unavailing  ;  he  was 
ao  more«  It  would  be  a  vain 
effort  to  describe  the  heart-rending 
fSect  of  this  tragical  scene  upon 
^e  two  families.  M.  Naldi  justly 
claims  our  deep  regret.  His  de« 
Bfieanour  bespoke  an  estimable 
man,  and  in  fact  such  he  was.  He 
was  a  singer  of  rare  excellence, 
and  a  correct  performer.  He  was 
the  sole  tutor  of  hts  daujghter,  and 
brought  her  our  in  Mozart's 
opera  Cost  fan  tutte^  and  -it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  if  she  wants 
energy  (a  disadvantage  which  is 
increased  by  timidity),  no  one  can 
possess  a  more  accurate  method, 
or  better  taste.  Pellegrini  delight- 
ed in  calling  Naldi  his  master." 


PROMOTIONS  in  the  year  1820. 
'  January.  D.  R.  Graham,  regius 
professorofbotany  in  the  university 
ofEdinburgh. 

Right  hon.  George  earl  of 
Glasgow,  to  be  lieutenant  and 
sheriffprincipalof  thesbire  of  Ayr. 

Sir  G.  Clark,  one  of  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty. 

Major-general  sir  Benjamin 
^  D*Urban,  K.  C.  B.  to  be  governor 
of  tfie  island  of  Antigua,  vice 
Ramsay  deceased. 

February.  The  earl  of  Chatham, 
governor  of  Gibraltar,  v.  duke 
6f  Kent  dec.  ;  lord  Beresford, 
governor  of  Jersey,  v.  earl  of 
Chatham  ;  sir  B.  Spencer,  go- 
vernor of  Cork,  t?,  lord  Beresford ; 


lieutenant  geneial  Hart,  governor 
of  Londonderry  and  Cabxiore,  ir* 
the  earl  of  Suffolk  dec.  ;  and  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  high  steward 
of  Chichester. 

10th  light  dragoons— 'lieuten- 
ant general  lord  Stewart,  coloneL 
1st   foot— general  the  marquis 
of  Huntly,  colonel,  t^.  duke  of 
Kent  dec. 

42d— general  the  earl  of  Hope- 
toun,  colonel,  tr«  marquis  of 
Huntly. 

44>th~-lieut.-gen.  Browne,  co» 
lonel,  V.  earl otSuffDlk dec. 

92d — Lieutenant-general  Hope, 
colonel,  V.  lord  Hop^toun. 

March.  Sir  U.  B.  Bui^h,  snr- 
veyor-generalofthe  ordnance* 

Rifle  brigade--the  duke  of 
Wellington,  colonel  in  chief. 

1st  dragoon  gdards^-general 
Gwyn,  coloneL 

49th  foot— -lieatenam*general 
sir  M.  Nightihgall,  colonel. 

General  sir  S«  Hulse,  governor 
of  Chelsea  hospital,  i?.  Dundas 
dec.  ;  and  sir  H.  Calvert,  bart» 
lieutenant  governor,  v.  Hulse. 

Wm.  Hooker,  esq.  of  Hales- 
worth,  Suffolk,  regius  professor 
of  botany  in  Glasgow  univer-* 
sity. 

Major-general  sir  H.  Taylor 
appointed  military  secretary  to 
the  commander  in  chief. 
^  Major-general  sir  H.  Torrens, 
to  be  adjutant-general  totheforces, 
Jprih  The  dignity  of  baronet, 
granted  to  Walter  Scott,  of  Ab- 
botsford,  esq.  (the  celebrated 
poet)  and  his  heirs  male. 

Major-general  sir  B.  D*Urban,. 
appointed  captain  general  and 
commander  in  chief  of  Atitigua 
and  Montserrat. 

Rev.    Richard  Mant,  D.  D. 
(domestic  chaplain  to  the  arch-*^^ 
bishop 
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bishop   of  Canterbury^)  to  the 
byiopric  of  Killaloe. 

Rev.  R.  Hodgson»  D«  D.  (late 
dean  of  Chester,)  to  the  deanery 
of  Carlisle* 

.    Rev.  P.  Vaaghan,  D.  D.  to  the 
deanery  of  Chester. 

Lord  F.  Gonyngham«  appoint- 
ed first  groom  of  his  majesty's 
bed-chamber,  and  master  of  the 
robes  *,  honourable  F.  Lamb,  en- 
voy to  the  Germanic  diet ;  Brook 
Taylor,  esq.  envoy  to  the  king  of 
Bavaria;  Alexander  Cockbum, 
esq.  envoy  to  the  king  of  Wuriem- 
berg;  C.  R.  Vaugnan,  esq.  "se- 
cretary to  the  British  embassy  in 
France ;  and  L.  Harvey,  esq.  se- 
cretary to  the  British  embassy  in 


Royal  artillery— brevet-colonel 
and  lieutenant*colonel  Maclean  to 
be  colonel ;  and  lieutenant*colonel 
Boger  from  the  half-pay,  to  be 
lieutenant-colonel. 
^  The  earl  of  Morton,  commis- 
sioner to  the  general  assembly  of 
the  church  of  Scotland. 

May,  Sir  George  Nayler,  York 
herald,  and  blanc  coursier  hcndd 
of  the  most  honourable  nulitary 
order  of  the  Bath,  king  of  arms  of 
Hanover,  &c.  &c*  to  be  cLiren* 
ceaz  king  of  arms  and  principal 
herald  of  the  south,  east  and 
vest  part*  of  Enp^land,  vice  G. 
Harrison,  esq.  resigned ;  also  C« 
G.  Yoang,  esq.  rouge  dragon 
pursidvant  iof  arms,  to  be  York 
nerald,  vacated  by  Uie  above  pro** 
motion. 

Mr«  Frederick  Cathcart*  has 
been  appointed  secretary  to  the 
Russian  embslssy ;  Mr.  £•  C, 
Desbrowe,  secretary  to  the  lega-* 
don  to  SwitzeiJaQd  $  Dr.  J.  Cke« 
^ory,  first  physician  to  his  majesty 
m  Scotland.  .   . 
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SirCW.  Bam^ldeio  bo  sheriff 
of  Somersetshire,  v.  Napier  dec. 

Ruyal  regiment  of  artillery-* 
brevet  colonel  and  lieutenant  col- 
onel sir  G.  A.  Wood  to  be  colonel ; 
and  brevet  lieutenant  colonel  and 
major  Macdonald  to  be  lieutenant 
colonel. 
Jtfff/f.  Major-getneral  Lewis  Grant* 
to  be  governor  in  clitef  of  the  Ba« 
hama  Islands. 

Lord  Galloway  to  be  lord  lieu- 
tenant andslierifFpriocipalof  Kitk- 
cttdbright. 

The  following  are  the  names 
of  the  representative  peers  of 
Scotland,  who  were  returned  at 
Holyrood  house :— Marquis  of 
Queensberry,  marquis  of  IVeed* 
dale,  marquis  of  Lothian,  earl  of 
Home,  earl  of  Kellie,  earl  of  Elgiti, 
earl  of  Balc^rras,  earl  c^.  Stair* 
earl  of  Roseberry,  lord  Forbes, 
lord  Saltoun,  lord  Gray,  lord  Sin- 
clair, lord  ColviUe,  lord  Napiert 
lord  Belbaven. 

July.  A.  congi  dUIlre  passed 
the  great  seal,  empowering  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Bristol  to  elect 
a  bishop,  v.  Mansel  dec.  ;  and 
recommending  the  rev.  J,  Kaye,^ 
D.  D,  master  of  Christ's  college* 
Cambridge,  and  regius  professor 
of  divinity. 

AUeyne  lord  St.  Helen's,  one  of 
the  lords  of  his  majesty's  bedcham« 
her,  V.  lord  Charles  Spencer  dec. 

A  cong4  (P^llre  passed  the 
great  seal,  empowering  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Winchester  to  elect 
a  bishop  of  that  see  ;  and  recom* 
mending  George  Tomline,  now 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  be  elected 
bishop  of  Winchester. 

August,  llie  bishop  of  Llandaff 

to  be  dean  and  a-canon.residen* 

tiary  of  St.  Paul's,  vice  Tomline 

promoted  to  the  see  of  Winchester, 

Sfptemher* 
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September,  Cambridge.  A  convo- 
cation of  the  senate  washeld^tocon- 
fer  on  theearl  of  Guildford,  chancel- 
lor  of  the  Ionian  university,  thede* 
greeofdoctoroflaws.  Thegraceha- 
▼ing  passed  the  caputs  his  lordship 
was  presented  to  his  degree  by  the 
rev.  Dr.  £.  D.  Clarke,  acting  as  de» 
puty  public  orator ;  who  addressed 
the  senate  in  a  Latin  speech  upon 
thtf  occasion* 

Rev.  T.  Eb-ington,  D.  D.  pro- 
moted to  the  bishopricks  of 
Itimerick,  Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe, 
9KV  Warburton  translated  to 
Cloyne. 

Rev.  Dr.  Kyle,  provost  of 
Trinity  collegCi  Dablin,  we  £1- 
nn]fft6n. 

Kev^  Henry  Phillpotts,  preben^ 
dary  of  Durhatn*  to  the  valuable 
rectory  of  Stanhope,  in  Weardale 
in  that  diocese  ;  vice  H  ardinge 
dec.  The  bishop  of  St.  David's  to 
the  first  prebendal  stall,  vUe  PhiU- 

S>tts  resigned ;  and  the  kv.  John 
ird  Sumner,  M*  A.  of  £ton,  and 
formerly  fellow  of  King's  college, 
to  the  vacant  prebend. 

October*  The  king  has  been  plea*- 
sed  to  Issue  a  cong6  d*41ire  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Eieter,  em* 
powering  them  to  elect  a  bishop, 
vice  Pelham  translated  to  Lincoln, 
and  recommending  Dr.  W.  Carey 
to  be  by  them  elected, 

Oxford.  Vice-chancellor  for  the 
ensuing  ye^r,  rev.  George  William 
Hall,  D.  D.  master  of  Pembroke 
college.  —  Pro-vice-chancellors  : 
The  rev.  Thomas  hee^D.  D.  pre* 
sident  of  Trinity  college ;  the  rev.  F. 
Hodson,  D.  D.  principal  of  Bra- 
zenose  college  ;  the  rev.  Richard 
Jenkyns,  D.  D.  master  of  fialiol 
college ;  and  the  rev.  J.  Collier 
Jones,  D.  D.  tector  of  Exeter  coU 
lege. 


University  officers  for  the  year 
ensuing: — Ptoctors  :  J.  Crofts 
M.  A.  Christ  college  ;  A.  Dicken, 
M.  A.  St.  Peter's.-^ Moderators : 
G.  Peacock,  M.  A.  Trinity  col* 
lege  ;  Temple  Chevalier,  M.  A. 
Pembroke  hall.«— Taxors  :  Joseph 
Jee,  M.  A.  Queen's  college ;  Ri- 
chard Jeffreys,  M*A.  St«  John's 
college.— Scrutators  :  Thomas 
Turton,  B.  D.  Catharine  hall; 
George  Macfarlan,  M.  A*  Trinity 
college.— The  Caput :  the  vice- 
chancellor,  rev.  P.  Douglas  D.  D. 
Corpus,  divinity  j  rev.  J*  W.  Gd- 
dart,  LL.  D.  Trinity  hall,  law ; 
F.  Thackeray,  esq.  M.  D.  Emma- 
nuel college,  physic  ;  W.G.  Jn^- 
son,  M.  A.  Trinity  collie,  sen. 
non  recent ;  Richard  Daws^  M.  A« 
Downmg  college,  sen.  resent. 

At  Oxford,  rev.  F.  Hodson, 
D.  D.  principal  of  Brazenose 
college,  regius  professor  of  divini- 
ty, vue  bishop  Van  Mildert  re« 
signed.  Dr.  Hodson  also  succeeds 
in  consequence  to  a  canonry  of 
Christchurch. 

John  Henry  Ley,  esq.  chief 
clerk  of  the  house  of  commons, 
vice  *Hatsell  deceased. 
.  November.  Rev.  James  Wood, 
D.D.  (masterof  St.  John'scoUege, 
Cambridge),  dean  of  Ely,  vice 
Pearce  deceased. 

Rev.  Edward  Banket,  LL.  D. 
to  a  prebend  in  Norwich  cathedral, 
vice  Anguish  resigned.        ,     . 

Rev.  D.  Williams,  L.  L.  B. 
(second  master  of  Winchester  eok^ 
lege),  to  a  prebend  in  Chi- 
Chester  cathedral,  via  Dr.  Busby 
dec. 

December*  Rev.  W.  French,  M.A. 

fellow  and  tutor  of   Bembroke 

hall,  Cambridge,  to  be  master  of 

Jesus  college,  wee  Peatce  de^c 

Rev.  J.  Savile  Ogle,  to  the  new. 

prebend 
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prebend  of  Durham  cathedra1|Y'/V« 
honourable  Anchitel  Grey  re- 
signed. 

Rev.  George  Williams,  of  Mair- 
ttn  Hussingtree,  to  be  a  minor 
canon  of  Worcester  cathedral. 


SHERIFFS  for  the  year  1820. 

Bedford.  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  of 
Sutton,  bart. 

Berks.  Timothy  Hare  Altabon 
Earle,  of  Swallowpeld  place,  esq. 

Buck^.  Charles  Shard,  of  Hed- 
gerley  park,  esq. 

Cambridge  *  and  Huntingdon. 
Thomas  Burges,  of  Benwich,  esq. 

Cheshire.  James  France  France, 
of  Bostcck,  esq. 

Cornwall.  William  Rashleigh, 
of  Menabilly,  esq. 

Cumberland.  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
of  Bray  ton  house,  esq. 

Derby.  Fras.  Mundy,  of Mark- 
eaton,  esq, 

Devon,  Robert  Hunt,  of  Sid- 
bury,  esq. 

Dorset.  Thomas  Billett,  of 
Warmwell,  esq. 

^  Essex.  Sir  Thomas  Neave,  of 
Dagnam  park,  bart. 

Gleucester,  Sir  Edwin  Bayn- 
tun  Sandys,  of  Miserden  park, 
bart. 

Hereford.  Thomas  Perry,  of 
Eardisley  park,  esq. 

Herts.  John  Earley  Cook,  of 
Nunsbury,  esq. 

'Kent.  Sir   Thomas  Dyke,   of 
LuUingstone,  bart. 
.  Lancashire.    Robert*  Hesketh, 
of  Rossall,  esq. 

Leicester.  John  Clarke;  of  Lit- 
tle Peatling,  esq. 

Lincolnshire,  William  Thomp- 
son Corbett,  of  El^am,  esq. 

Monmouth.  Sir  Robert  Jones 
I8«>. 


Allard     Kemeys,-     of    Malpas, 
knight. 

Norfolk.  George  Samuel  Kett, 
of  Brook,  esq. 

Northampton.  John  Cook,  of 
lioothorpe,  esq. 

Northumberland.  Wm.  Clarke, 
of  Benton  house,  esq. 

Nottinghamshire.  Sir  Robert 
Clifton,  of  Clifton,  bart. 

Oxford.  Thomas  Fraser,  of 
Woodcot  house,  esq. 

Rutland.  Robert  Shield,  of 
Wing,  esq. 

Salop.  Thomas  Taylor,  of  El- 
lerton,  esq. 

Somerset.  Gerard  Martin  Ber- 
keley Napier,  of  East  Pennard, 
esq. 

Stafford.  Moreton  Walhouse,of 
Hatherton,  esq. 

County  of  Southampton.  James 
Scotis,  of  Rotherfield  park,  esq. 

Suffolk.    George  Thomas,  of. 
Woodbridge,  esq. 

Surrey.  Hutches  Trower,  of 
Unsted  Wood,  esq. 

Sussex.  William  John  Campion, 
of  Danny,  esq. 

Warwick.  Christopher  Roberts 
Wren,  of  Wroxhall,  esq.  . 

Wilts,  Ambrose  Goddard,  of 
Swindon,  esq. 

Worcester.  Richard  Griffiths, 
of  Thomgrove,  esq. 

Yorkshire.  Henry  Vansitlart, 
of  Kirk  Leatham,  esq. 

SOUTH  WALES. 

Carmarthen.  Ralph  Stephen 
Pembcrton,  of  Llanelly,  esq. 

Pembroke.  Naili.  Phillips,  of 
Slebech,  esq. 

Cardigan.  Henry  Rogers,  of 
Gelly,  esq. 

Glamorgan.  Richard  Blake- 
more,  of  Vclindra,  esq. 

(N)  Brecon. 


(IM)  SHERIFFS.  Qiasa. 

Brecon.     Thoauu   Price,    of       CaraanroQ.   WiUiam  Onnsby 
Builth,  esq.  Gore»  of  Clenneney,  esq. 

Radfnor.  James  Cronuner,  of       Merioneth.  Thomas  fitzhug^ 
Harvey,  esq.  of  Cwmheision,  esq. 

Momgomery.   John   Buckley 
Williames*  of  Glanhafran,  eiq« 
NORTH  WALES.  Denbigh.  John    Lloyd    Salis- 

bury, of  Galtvaynan,  esq. 
Anglesea.    Robert  Uoyd,   of       ^iaU  James  Knight,  of  Rhual, 
Tregauan^  esq.  esq. 
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Compare  of  the  Prodctce  of  the  Excise  Daties  (  exclusive  of  mj  Arrears 
received  of  the  War  Duty  on  Malt)  in  the  Quarters  ending  5th  Ja* 
nnary  1819  and  1S20»  showing  the  Incivase  or  Decrease  on  each 
Head  thereof. 


t  Quarters  end.  Jan.  5. 
1819.         1820. 


Anctions, 

Beer 

Bricks  and  Tiles. .. 

Candles   

Cofiee  and  Cocoa.  • . 
Cider^  Peny, &c..., 

Glass   ..••.• 

Hides  and  Skins  •  • , 

I^icenses 

Malt 

Paper  

Printed  Goods  •  • .  • , 

Pepper «••, 

Salt 

Soap • 

e  •  •«.     r British  ••< 
SP«"^  {Foreign    , 

Starch 

Stooe  Bottles 

Sweets  •  •  •  •  •  4 

Tea 

Tobacco  and  Snuff , 

Vinegar    

Wine    

Wire... ., 


Deduct  Decrease < 

incrciie  on  the  Quarter 


£  66,050 

624.^629 

180,26] 

69,20i 

23,579 

2,698 

131,4^5 

158,255 

482,884 

970,615: 

124,361 

1 15,338 

401,616 
262,719 
603,744 
674,145 
12,119 
861 

2,312 
758,233 
380,619 

9,808 
330,774 

1717 


£ 


Increase. 


59,246 

560,434 

196,431 

71,800 

87,321 

14,038 

145,097 

157,856 

488,773 

651,031 

115,329 

254,555 

20,093 

390,772 

277,685 

522,000 

623,276 

12,464 

5891 

3,307 

771,508 

547,186 

8,610 

258,052 

2,107 


Decrease. 


16,170 
2,596 
63,742 
11,340 
13,612 

5,889 


139,197 
20,093 

14,966 

49,311 
346 

995 

13,275 

216,567 


390 


£   6,804 
64,195 


6,238,040  6,439,544 


(N2) 


568,509 


201,504 


419 

119>581 
9,032 


10,844 
81,744 

272 


1,122 
72,7 


366,805 


Account 
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Account  of  the  net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  in  January  1820,  com- 
pated  with  the  corresponding  Quarter  ending  the  5th  of  Januarr 
1819. 


Quarters  ended  Jan.  5.     1 

Increase. 

T^^CTVKIMk 

1819. 

•     1820. 

Customs 

jg2,465,664 

6,238,040 

1,530,532 

319,000 

2,303,778 

408,366 

133,397 

?,2«6,455 
-     6,439,543 

1,503,322 
378,000 

2,301,875 
442,953 
177,074 

20l',503 
59,000 

34,589 

43,677 

289,209 

Excise •.. 

Stsmps  •••••••••• 

27,210 

Post^fficc 

Assessed  Taxes.  •  •  • 

Land  Taxes 

MiscdUneous 

1,903 

Total 

^13,398,777 

13,469,224 

838,769 
268,822 

268,322 

Deduct  Decrease 

Increase  in  Quarter  • 

60,447 

CHARGE  OF  CONSOLIDATED  FUND  TO  APRIL  5,  1820. 

Exchequer  Annuities        •  •          • .             •  •  .  •  «^23,750 

South-Sea  Company                ..         ••         ••  ••  153,456 

Bank,  on  their  Capital        • ,  89,125 

Dividends        ..  5,966,078 

National  Debt        3,055,348 

Civil  List        ..  63,82* 

Pensions        ..         «.         ••         •'•         ••  ••  63,656 

Imperial  Annuities         . .         •  •         . .         •  •  •  •  9,173 

Other  Charges        ••  55»590 

Total  Charge        .,       ..         9,480,000 
Surplus 777,617 

jei0,257,617 
The  Abstract  of  the  net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  for  the  Quarter  ended 
5th  April  1819  and  5th  April  1820  is  as  follows  : — 


1819^— Customs 
Excise 
Stamps     •  • 
Post-office  •  • 
Assessed  Taxes 
Land  Taxes   ,« 
Miscellaneous 


i£2, 119,350 

5,377,878 

1,570,757 

355,000 

835,246 

148,440 

75,245 


1820— Customs 
Excise 
Stamps      • « 
Post-office 
Assessed  Taxes 
Land  Taxes  •• 
Miscellaneous 


j51,960,70S 

5,876,335 

1,453,224 

34  J, 000 

873,716 

149,409 

48,860 


Total  ..  «glO,4Sl,9I6  Total  ..  jgiO,706,247 
The  incr^e  on  diverse  heads  in  the  quarter  just  ended  is  jf  537,896 
The  decrease  on  others        •  •         , 316,565 


Increase 


,.      ..     221,331 

Accounts 
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Accounts  have  been  laid  before 
parliament*  shovdng  the  amount 
received  of  the  new  excise  duties 
which  were  imposed  last  year,  for 
the  quarters  ending  the  10th  of 

In  the  quarter  ended  10th*  October  1819*  the  aggre* 
gate  amount  was 

S Barter  ending  January  5,  1820 
ittOy  ditto,  April  5,  (upon  estimate) 

Total 


October  ISlQy  and  the  5th  Jann- 
arv  and  the  5th  April  1820.  The 
following  is  an  abstract  of  tfaeso 
documents:— 


jf.15%861  7 
301,967  0 
522,209    0 


The  articles  upon  which  the 
above  duties  were  laid,  are  coffee, 
pepper,  tea,  tobacco  and  snuff, 
British  spirits,  malt,  (stock  in 
hand,)  malt  (new  duty).  In  the 
first  quarter  nothing  was  received 
from  malt>  either  upon  the  stock 
in  hand  or  upon  the  new  duty. 
The  largest  produce  has  been 
yielded  by  tobacco  and  snuff 
(294,450/.  17/;  6d.)f  and  the  next 
most  productive  article  has  been 
malt  (stock  in  hand),  277,263/.  1  Ss. 
The  duty  on  coffee  has  yielded 
more  than  that  upon  tea,  by  about 
^3,000 ;    and  the  new  duty  on 


..  «g977,OS7  7  8 
malt  produced,  last  yeari  only 
76,787/.  Is. 

An  account  has  also  been  pre- 
sented, for  the  same  periods,  of 
the  produce  of  all  additional  du- 
ties of  customs  imposed  in  the 
year  1819,  as  affecting  Ireland. 
The  article^are  tea,  pepper,  coffee 
the  produce  of  the  British  planta* 
tions,  coffee  of  the  East  Indies, 
snuff,  and  wool,  viz.  sheep  or 
lamb's  wool,  the  produce  of  any 
foreign  country  in  Europe.  The 
aggregate  amount  upon  all  these, ' 
for  the  three  quarters  ending  April 
5,  is  only  12,862/.  6/.  11  irf. 


Abstract  of  the  net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  Great  Britain,  exclusive 
of  the  Arrears  of  War  Duty  on  Malt  and  Property,  in  the  Quarters 
ended  the  5th  of  July  1819  and  1820,  showing  the  Increase  or 
Decrease  on  each  Head  thereo/! 


Customs..  •••. 
Excise.  .•.•••• 

Stamps 

Post-omce  •  •  •  • 
Assessed  Taxes 
Land  Taxes  •. 
Miscellaneous 


Quarters  ended  July  5. 


1819. 


sS  2,«44,639 
5,692,270 
1,534,728 
867,000 
2,257,960 
444,753 
62,785 


12,604,130 


1820. 


1,882,846 

6,620,609 

1,581,445 

352,000 

2,543,380 

440,744 

126,341 


13,347,365 


Deduct  decrease. 


Increase. 


928,339 
46,722 

*  '85,4^ 


63,556 


1,124,037 
380,802 


Increase  in  quarter.  •  • .       743|'i35 
(NS) 


Decrease. 


361,793 

15,000 
4,009 


880,802 


I.-Aa 
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I. — An  Account  of  the  net  Amount  of  dw  Rer^poc  of  dM  Umt«<l 
Kiagdom,  from  the  0th  of  April  1820  to  the  5tfa  of  July  1800, 
separating  Irekmdfram  England. 


GRBAT  BRITAIN. 

Customs             ,,              ••              •• 

£M0,7fS    4 

2i 

Excise 

5,638,474    0 

0 

Stamps                     ••                   «• 

1,581,445  19 

3 

Incidents                • . 

8.136,694    3 

n 

Sorplas  Annual  Dudes 

428,894  12 

o| 

Ditto  Puties  on  Property 

5,317  14 

Oi 

11,621,599  12 

9 

Excise  Duties,  continued  per  56  Geo.  Ill* 

616,922    0 

a 

Duties  annually  granted  to  pay  off  3,000,000/. 

Exchequer  Bills 

•  • 

1,038,074    0 

7| 
0 

South  Sea  Company's  Fund 

•  • 

2,195  17 

4  J  per  cento                • « 

•  • 

10,047    0 

1 

4&13,288»8SS  10    Si 
Note. — ^The  exchequer  is  only  enabled  to  make  a  return  of  the 
revenue  of  Great  Britain. 

Wm.  rose  HAWORTHo 
Exchequer,  the  22d  <)ay  of  July  1820» 

IL-i-An  Account  of  the  net  Produce  of  theltevenue  of  Ireland,  as 
'  paid  into  the  Exchequer  there,  from  the  5th  of  April  1820  to  the 
5th  of  July  1 820— ( in  British  currency) : 
Customs  • .  •  •  •  , . 

Excise        ••       . 
Assessed  Taxes 

Stamps  •  •  . ,         . «  • 

Post-office        •  •  •  •  . .  • 

Miscellaneous 


?293,827    2 

71 

398,772    0 

7 

108,345    8 

0 

106,111    6 

H 

18,846    3 

1 

29,725  19 

Oi 

Total 


j£950^62ft    0    11 


So  R.  LUSHINGTON. 

Whiiehall  Treasury  Chambers,  26th  J«ly  1820. 


III.— An 
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III.— An  Account  of  the  Income  and  Cjiarge  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom^  from  5th  April  1820  to  the  5th  Julf 
1820: 

INCOME*  CHARGS. 

^12,118,987  10    I  4^13,779,782    9    M 

wm.  rose  HAWORTH, 
Exchequer,  the  22d  day  of  Jolf  1820. 

IV,— An  Account  of  the  Total  Deficiency  of  the  Consolidated  Vmi 

on  the  6th  of  July  1820 ;  together  with  an  Account  of  the  manner 

in  which  the  same  was  made  good : 
The    deficiency   of  the  consohdated) 

fund,    at  the  5th  of   July  1820,  >  g,2TS,706    1    71 

amounted  to  ^ 

And  was  made  good  by  the  making  out  of  exchequer  biBs  to  that 
amount. 

Wm.  rose  HAWORTH. 

Exchequer,  the  22d  day  of  July  1820. 


Abstract  of  the  net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  Great  Britain  (exclu- 
sive of  the  Arrears  of  War-Duty  on  Mak  and  Prepertyy  in  die 
Yearsand  Quarters^nded  the  10th  of  October  1818, 1819,  and  1820. 


Years  ended. 

Quarters  ended. 

1818. 

1819. 

1820. 

1818. 

1819. 

.  1820. 

^ 

se 

^ 

iS 

^ 

^ 

Customs 

10548183 

9582820 

8746105 

8668754 

275S167 

9670683 

Etdse  .. 

22156082 

22082875 

26488508 

5866804 

5674687 

7553021 

Stamps  .. 

6427270 

6211449 

6115482 

1672165 

1575487 

1581904 

Post-office 

1339000 

1416000 

1446000 

860000 

875000 

375000 

Assessed 

, 

Taxes 

6173833 

6178432 

6279547 

7874«6 

781448 

760576 

I<anddo. 

1154920 

1199736 

1207630 

181801 

198177 

174522 

Miscellan. 

490020 

349055 

860538 

49150 

77628 

71642 

48289308 

47920367 

50643810 

12587100 

11435544 

13185648 

(N4) 
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Abstract  of  the  net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  Great  Britain  (exclu- 
sive of  the  Arrears  of  War  Duty  on  Malt  and  Property)  in  the 
Years  and  Quarters  ended  5th  January  1820  and  1821,  showing 
the  Increase  or  Decrease  on  each  Head  thereof: — 

Years  ended  5th  January. 


" 

1820.^ 

1821. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Customs  ,* 

9,349,029 

23,184,378 
6,184,239 
1,473,000 
6,176,529 
1,234,323 
392,732 

8,631,891 
26,364,705 
6,151,347 
1,389,00C 
6,3 1 1,34b 
1,192,257 
293,938 

3,180,324 

•  • 

134,817 

•  • 

•  • 

717,138 

Excise  ••« 

Stamps    

Post-office   

Assesed  Taxes 
Land  Taxes 
Miscellaneous 

32,892 
86,000 

42,068 
9?<,794 

• 

47,996,232 
Deduct  d 

50,334,481 

ecrease 

3,315,141 
976,892 

976,892 

Increase  on  the  year 

2,338,249 

Quarters  ended  5th  January, 


, 

1820. 

1821. 

Increase 

Decrease. 

Customs •  • . . 

Excise 

2,231,873 

6,439,543 

1,503,322 

378,000 

2,801,875 

442,955 

177,074 

2,117,659 

6,315,737 

1,535,474 

321,000 

2,333,674 

427,582 

114,187 

•  • 

32,152 

81,796 

•  • 

114,214 
123,806 

Stamps     • •  • 

Post-office   • ; 

Assessed  Taxes    ...,. 

Land  Taxes 

Miscellaneous 

57,000 

.  15,373 
63,887 

13,474,642 
Deduct  in 

13,165,313 
icrease 

64,951 

374,280 
64,951 

•        -       ■ 

Decrease  on  the  quarter     ...••. 

309,329 

An. 
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An  Account  of  the  Produce  of  the  Excise .  Duties  of  jGreat  Britain 
(exclusive  of  any  Arrears  of  the  War  Duty  on  Malt)  in   the 
Years  ended  5th  January  1820  and  1821 :  showing  the  Increase 
or  Decrease  on  each  Head  thereof. 


Auctions 

Beer 

firicks  and  Tiles,  • 

Candles   

Coffee  and  Cocoa 

Cider,  Perry,   and 

Verjuice 

Glass   

Hides  and  Skins. . 

Hops   

Licenses 

Malt 

Paper 

Pepper 

Printed  Goods    •  • 

Salt    

Soap    

Q  •-:.,   J  British., 
Spirits   ^por^ig^ 

Starch.. 

Stone  Bottles  • . . . 

Sweets 

Tea.. 

Tobacco  and  Snuff 

Vinegar  • 

Wine    

Wire 


Years  ended  January  5 
1820.  1821. 


Deduct  decrease 


264,808 
2,689,166 
867,195 
805,020 
207,135 

58,461 

554,605 

611,772 

829,853 

672,691 

2,681,630 

461,510 

26,264 

572,676 

1,493,394 

866,804 

2,849,090 

2,315,215 

48,051 

2,267 

12,960 

8,068,948 

1,812,763 

44,225 

962,611 

7,356 


Increase. 


238,222 
2,543,718 
319,669 
310,043 
387,554 

56,884 

405,546 

574,012 

394,425 

698,788 

4,782,073 

4;62,953 

141,062 

577,699 

1,529,862 

928,602 

8,037,655 

2,349,975 

50,013 

2,117 

4,661 

3,085,764 

2,488,876 

40,315 

944,50] 

10,319 


23,186,4791  26,364,703 


Increase  on  the  year   , .  • , .  • .  jfif3,178,224 


Decrease. 


5,023 
180,419 


64,572 

26,097 

2,150,438 

1,437 

114,796 

5,023 

36,468 

61,798 

188,565 

34,762 

1»962 


16,816 
676,113 


2,963 


3,567,254 
389,030 


^^86 
95,453 
47,526 


1.577 

149,059 

37,670 


150 

8^889 


3,910 
18,111 


389,030 


An 
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An'AecWQt.eif  the  Ph)diifii  of  tbt  Excise  Dudes  of  Great  Briuun 
(exclusive  of  any  Arrears  of  the  War  Doty  on  Malt)  in  the  Qoar- 
ters  ended  Sih  January  1620  and  1821 » showing  the  Increase  or  De- 
crease on  each  Head  thereof.  ' 


Auctions 

Beer 

Bricks  and  Tiles  •  • 

Candles    

Cofiee  and  Cocoa 
Cider,  Perry,  &€••• 

Glass 

Hides  and  Skins 

Hops 

Licenses 

Malt 

Paper 

Pepper 

Printed  Goods.  •  • . 

Salt 

Soap    

c»:..:»o   i  British . 
Sprits  ^F^,eign 

Starch  • 

Sto^e Bottles  ••• 

Sweets.  • 

Tea 

Tobacco  and  Snuff 
Vinegar  •••••• 

Wine   

Wire' 


Quarters  ended  Jan.  5. 
1820.  1821. 


Deduct  increase 


j^59,246 

560,434 

196,431 

71,800 

87,321 

14,088 

145,095 

157,856 

488,773 

851,031 

115,329 

20,098 

254,535 

390,772 

277,685 

522,000 

623,276 

12,464 

589 

3,307 
771,508 
547,186 

8,616 
258,052 

2,107 


6,439,544 


^55,130 

504,992 

152,217 

68,720 

94,276 

9,40.^ 

100,903 

127,848 

72,202 

482,744 

985,712 

100,071 

41,560 

242,436 

323,027 

258,747 

488,157 

589,571 

11,554 

809 

940 

789,998 

560,067 

8,938 

243,378 

2,342 


6,315,737 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


6,955 

72,202 

134,68] 

21,467 


220 

18,4M 

12^881 

322 

235 


567,453 


Decrease  on  the  quarter 


rf4,iie 

55,442 

44,SU 

3,080 

4,630 
44,192 
30,008 

6,029 

15,258 

1%099 
67,745 
18,988 
83,343 
33,705 
920 

21,367 


14^674 


391,960 


567,453 
238,710 


From  some  important  financial  returns  to  the  house  of  < 
we  collect  the  following  facts  concerning  the  public  xerenue* 

The  exchequer  bills  received  in  payment  ox  duties,  between  die  1st 
July  and  10th  Oct.  1819,  asnounted  to  the  sum  of  3ff0^364/r  6r.  4J^ 


The 


4^269^15 

1 

H 

44'3,485 

6 

1 

583,519  16  lOi 

557,122 

8 

6 

♦26,717 

9 

Si 

IMO.}  PUBLIC    PAPERS.  ;  (lOS) 

The  amount  payable  out  of  the  consolidated  fiind  ^between  the  5th  of 
JqIt  1818  and  10th  of  October  181%  for  interest  on  loans  raised  in 
1818  and  1819^  distinguishing  each  quarter^  and  separating  the 
chaige  created  hj  each  loany  was  as  follows ; 
LOAN  OP  1818. 

guarter  ended  on  the  10th  October  1818 « , 
itto  on  the  5th  Jan.  1819 
Ditto  on  the  5th  April  1819 
Ditto  on  the  5th  Jalj  I8l9        •  • 
Ditto  on  the  10th  October  1819 

LOAN  OP  l8l9» 
Quarter  ended  on  the  lOth  October  I8l9  lOO^lS    5    7 

The  net  amount  of  revenue  of  the  united  kingdom,  from  the  5th  of 
January  1819,  to  the  lOthof  October  1819,  distinguishing  each 
Quarter,  and  separating  Ireland  from  England,  was  as  follows  : 
On  the  5th  April  1819,  Great  Britain  10,595,727/.  lOr.  GlJ. ;  Ii«. 

land  990,444/.  S*.  8f/.— Total  11,586,171/.  Hf.  2ii/. 

On  the  5th  of  July  1819,  Great  Britain  12,644,896/.  Ss.  5lJ.  $  lie- 

land  1,181,800/.  6^.  Ilj^.—Total  13,776,695/.  13*.  ^d. 

On  the  10th  October  1819,  Great  Britain  1 1, 4*56,93 1£  5/.  SJL; 

Iteland  1,056,487/.  18x.  4JJ1— Total  12,513,419/.  Ss.7iJ. 

Total,   Great  Britain  34,697,555/.  2f.  ^J.  ;    Total,    Iieland 

3,178,732/.  9/.— Grand  total,  37,876,287/.  1  Is.  ^d. 

The  deficiency  of  the  consolidated  fund  on  the  10th  of  October 
i819amounted  to  8,056,009/.  12/.  6^^. ;  which  was  made  good  by  the 
faking  out  of  exchequer  bills  to  that  amount,  as  directed  by  the  57th 
Geo.  III.  C.48. 

It  appears  from  an  account  of  all  exchequer  bills  issued  sinc^  the 
1st  of  September  last,  that  the  total  amount  is  791,000/.  They  weie 
8|I1  at  par.     The  rate  of  interest  2</.  per  cent,  per  diem, 

NATIONAL  DBBT. 

Accounts  have  been  presented  to  the  house  of  commons  of  the 
amount  of  the  public  debt,  both  funded  and  unfunded,  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ijeland,and  the  interest  on  the  same,  on  the  5th  of  January  1820. 
The  following  arc  the  most  important  of  tliese  accounts  : 

An  Account  of  the  total  Capital  of  the  funded  Debt  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  including  the  Austrian  and  Portuguese  Loans,as  it  stood 
in  the  Year  ended  5u  January  1820 ;  distinguishing  the  Amount 
tedeemed  and  unredeemed,  and  the  total  Charge  of  the  said  Debt. 

DSBT« 

Unredeemed  ••  ••  ..  ••   j&794,9S0,481 

Hedeemed,  including  the  capiul  for  the  sinking  fund 
loan  1819  ..  ..  ..  ..       420,888,751 

Total,  including  debt  created  in  1819    • .  1,215,809,232 

'  CHARGE. 

In  respect  of  redeemed  debt,    including  charge  of 
>  managenient    .    ••  ••  •»        89,789^657 

In  respect  of  redeemed^  debt,  including  sinking  fund      I6»9e7,397 

Total        .  .•     j6^46,777,054 
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An  Account  of  the  Toul  Amount  of  the  unfunded  Debt  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Exchequer  Bills,  Navy  Bills,  Ordnance  De* 
bentures,  and  Irish  Treasury  Bills,  as  it  stood  in  the  Year  ended 
5th  January  1820 ;  distinguishing  the  ^  mount  paid  for  Interest  and 
Sinking  Fund  on  those  Securities  in  the  said  Year ;  and  also  an 
Estimate  of  the  total  Amount  of  Interest  due  on  outstanding  Secu- 
rities on  the  5tli  of  January  1820. 

Total  unfunded  debt  . .  • .  •  •     ^41, 966,442 


Issued  for  interest 
Sinking  fund 


Estimate  of  interest  due 


CHARGK. 


I  •        •  • 


769,698 
482,500 


Total  charge    . .         jf  1,252,198 
2,045,400 


An  Account  of  the  total  Amount  of  the  funded  and  unfunded  Debt  of 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  it  stood  in  the  Year  ended  5di  January 

1820. 

Unredeemed  debt  •.  ..     «^8S6,946,923 

Redeemed  debt  ..  ..  ••         420,828,751 


Total  debt 


jgl,257,775,674 


Charge  in  respect  of  unredeemed  debt,  including  an- 
nuities  for  lives  or  years,  and  management  '  .  • 

Charge  in  respect  of  redeemed  debt,  including  sink- 
ing fund  •  •  • .  •  • 


32,604,755 
16,987,397 


Accounts  have  been  printed  by 
order  of  the  house  of  commons, 
showing  the  amount  of  the  total 
capital  of  the  funded  debt  of 
Great  Britain,  including  the  Aus- 
trian and  Portuguese  loans,  as  it 
stood  on  the  1st  of  February,  or 
5th  of  January,  in  each  year,  from 
the  year  1786  to  the  year  1819  in- 
dnave.  By  these  accounts,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  total  amount  of  the 
unredeemed  debt  in  the  year  1786 
was  233,231,248/.,  of  which  the 
total  charge  was  10,302,402/, 
The  public  debt  thence  was  gra- 


Total  charge        .  4g49,592,152 

dually  sinking  to  the  year  1793, 
when  the  unredeemed  debtamoun* 
ted  to  237,989,148/.  From  that 
year  it  rapidly  and  constantly  in- 
creased to  the  present  year  and 
on  the  5th  of  January  1819  ^e 
total  debt  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land amounted  to  1,181,502,362/.; 
of  which  has  been  redeemed 
389,6379049/. ;  leaving  the  tota^ 
unredeemed  debt  791»867»313/.— 
The  sinking  fund  amounted  to 
1 5,815,001  /. ;  aiid  the  total  charge," 
including  tbq  sinking  fand»  to 
5,749,296/. 

Ab 
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;  An  official  account  of  the  total 
\veekl7  amount  of  bank  notes  and 
bank  post  bills  in  circulation,  from 
the  23d  November  1819,  to  the  la- 
test period  to  which  the  same  can 
be  stated,  states  the  total  for  the 
week  ending  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber,    at  23,248,340/.,   of  which 


week  ending  the  7th  December* 
22,536,690/.,  of  which  6,694,040il 
are  under  5L  ;  for  the  week  ending 
14th  December  22,418,220/.,  ;of 
which  6,624,990/.  are  under  5t 
and  for  the  week  ending  the  21st 
December  22,194,650/.  of  which 
6,569,560/.  are  under  5/. 


6,745,850/.  are  under  5/.  \  for  tlie 

An  Account  of  the  total  weekly  Amount  of  Bank  Notes  and  Bank 
Post  Bills  in  circulation. 


Bank 

Notes 

of  51,  and 

Bank 

Post 

Bills. 

Bank 

Notes 
under 

Total. 

upwards. 

5/. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1819.  Dec. 

28 

14,872,650 

1,269,980 

6,638,920 

22,781,550 

1820.  Jan. 

4 

11,095,560 

1,272,730 

6,679,950 

22,048,240 

11 

18,157,130 

1,356,050 

6,773,210 

26,286,390 

18 

18,044,800 

1,469,650 

6,829,920 

26,344,370 

2B 

17,144,520 

1,489,530 

6,816,230 

2.5,450,280 

Feb. 

1 

16,896,450 

1,512,750 

6,835,030 

25,244,230 

8 

16,076,920 

1,486,660 

6,787,040 

24,350.620 

15 

15,821,160 

1,472,850 

6,758,770 

24,052,780 

22 

15,293,300 

1,437,230 

efi^WXQ 

23,420,140 

29 

15,393,770 

1,401,200 

6,689,130 

23,484,100 

March 

7 

14,844,200 

1,374,640 

6,647,870 

22,866,710 

14 

14,714,570 

1,373,840 

6,605,840 

22,694,250 

21 

14,870,560 

1,395,750 

6,545,160 

22,311,470 

28 

14,669,660 

1,450,850 

6,593,010 

22,713,520 

April 

4 

14.555,690 

1,412,320 

6,637,800 

22.635,810 

11 

16,869,820 

1,476,170 

6,698,360 

25,044,350 

18 

16,876,490 

1,500,910 

6,743,960 

25,121,360 

^5 

16,536,060 

1,531,810 

6,763,950 

24,831,820 

May 

2 

16,344,710 

1,549,810 

6,717.600 

24,612,120 

ABSTRACT  OF  THE  ACT  OP  1816, 
FOR  THB  BETTER  REGULATION 
OF  THB  CIVIL  LIST. 

First*  The  preamble  refers  to 
various  statutes  relative  to  the  ci- 
vil list,  from  22  George  IIL  c, 
82.  to  52  George  III.  c.  8*  and 
states  that  the  ordinary  revenues 
of  the  civil  list  have  for  many 
years  past  been  found  inadequate 
to  defray  the  charges  thereon,  and 
the  deficiency  has  been  made  good 


by  the  application  of  funds  arising; 
from  the.  droits  of  the  crowni  or 
other  extraordinary  resources,  or 
by  special  grants  of  parliament  | 
that  it  is  highly  expedient  that  the 
ordinary  revenues  of  the  civil  list 
should  be  made  adequate  to  the 
ordinary  charges  thereon;  that 
therefore  several  charges  hereto- 
fore borne  on  the  civil  list  should 
be  transferred  to  the  consolidated 
fund  \  that  distinct  appropriations 
should 
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Elisabeth*  Msrf  aad  B<^Uj^  diatt 
in  future  be  charged  on  the  cotf- 
solidated  fund»  and  shall  be  jpaiA 
at  the  exchequer  witboat  anj  deu 
dactioQ, — Sec,  1 .9. 

The  several  chssef  of  die  cirll 
list  ezDenditare  are  stated  in  a 
schedule,  with  an  estimate  of  ^dr 
probable  future  annual  diarge,  as 
follow  t 


Aonld  be  made  of  the  civil  list  reu 

venues  to  pay  the  distinct  classes 

of  charge ;    and  that  provision 

should  be  made  to  regiuate  and 

control  the  expenditure. 

In  pursuance  of  these. views  tt 

is  enacted,  that  certain  allowances 

heretofore  granted  by  his  majesty 

out  of  the  civil  list  to  their  roysd 

liigluvssses  the  dukes  of  York  and 

C&encei  the  princesses  Augusta, 

1st  Clsiss.  Pensions  and  allowances  to  the  royal  fimniy  ••  sB^BSfiOO 

fid  Class.    Allowances  to  the  lord  chancellor,  judges,  ftc.  •     S2,d55 

SdClass.  Allowances  to  foreign  ministers,  including 
pensions  to  foreign  ministers,  and  salaries 
to  consuls  ••         ••  •• 

4th  Class.  Bills  of  his  majesty^s  tradesmen 

^  Class.  Salaries  to  the  department  of  the  lord  chan^ 
berlain,  lord  steward,  master,  of  the 
horse,  master  of  the  robes,  and  surveyor* 
{reneral  of  works ;  mduding  compensa- 
tion and  superannuation  allowances 
payable  within  those  departments         •  • 

6th  Oass.  Pensions  limited  by  act  22  Geo.  III.  c.  82 

7th  Class.  Salaries  and  allowances  to  certain  officers 
and  persons        ••  •• 

8th  Class.  Salaries  to  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury, 
and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
Occasional  payments,  notcompzised  in  any 
of  die  foregoing  clauses 


90%00O 


140^700 

90fiOO 

41,900 
I3,8» 


And  it  is  enacted,  that  for  insur- 
ing the  regular  payment  of  the 
charees  arising  in  each  class  re- 
spectively, appropriations  shall  be 
made  out  of  the  civil  list  revenues, 
by  warrants  from  the  treasury,  at 
the  commencement  of  every  quar- 
ter I  and  the  sums  so  appropriated 
are,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  (he  payment  of  the  unsa- 
tisfied charges  in  their  particular 
class,  preferably  to  any  other 
charges  on  the  civil  list ;  and  if 
any  surplus  arise  in  any  quatter, 
on  a  particular  class,  it  is  to  be 
carried  forward  to  the  same  class 
throughout  the  year,  and  iS  any  re* 


26,000 


jffl,I43,727 
main  at  the  end  of  the  year,  then 
to  be  applied  in  aid  of  die  other 
classes«--Sec.  8  and  4. 

In  order  to  render  the  income 
of  the  civil  list  fixed  and  ctrtaui 
in  amount,  as  far  as  may  be  pia«- 
ticable,  the  application  of  certain 
exchequer  fees  heretofore  made  to 
the  civil  list  is  abolidied,  and  a 
fixed  sum  of  48,000/.  given  instead 
thereof,— Sec.  5. 

The  proviaons  of  statute  S6 
George  III.,  c.  117*  which  go  to 
charge  the  civil  list  with  any  con^ 
tingent  deficiencies  in  the  fte  fund 
for  certain  great  o$cers  of  state 
are  repealed)  and  the  civil  list  ex* 
onerated 
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oneraled   from  such    charge.— 
Scc.e- 

A9  it  frMmndy  happens  that 
pensidtas  and  salaries  are  directed 
to  be  paid  at  the  exchequer  up  to 
a  day  sabseqnent  to  the  death 
of  the  person  entitled  to  them, 
power  it  given  to  the  treasury  to 
apply  the  unappropriated  surplus 
td  the  general  account  of  the  civil 
list.-*-Sec.  7. 

'  The  five  following  sections  of 
the  act  appoint  an  auditor  of  that 
part  of  the  civil  list  accounts  which 
belongs  to  the  departments  of  the 
lord  chamberlain^  lord  steward, 
and  master  of  the  horse,  in  order 
to  promote  the  exercise  of  a  due 
economy  in  those  branches  of  the 
royal  household,  by  establishbg  a 
more  effectual  superintendance  of 
dieir  expenditure.  Such  officer  is 
not  to  sit  in  parliament )  he  is  to 
be  guided  by  a  code  of  instruc- 
tions, prepared  by  the  lords  of  the* 
treasury;  he  may  summon  per- 
sons, require  books,-  accounts, 
and  vouchers,  and  examine  upon 
oath,  dismiss  any  of  his  majesty's 
tradesmen  who  refuse  to  comply 
with  any  of  his  lawful  requisi- 
tions ;  and  after  due  examination 
of  the  accounts,  he  is  to  present 
statements  of  the  same  to  the 
treasury,  who  may  allow  the  same, 
or  remit  them  to  him  for  further 
examinattoQ*— Sec.  8,  9,  10,  11^ 
12. 
If  the  total  charge  upon  the 


civil  list  in  any  one  year  shall  ex^ 
ceed  theaboveestimate  by  16,000/. 
the  particulars  of  such  excess  ase. 
to  be  submitted  to  parUanNitt 
withm  SO  days. —Sec.  18. 

An  officisd  return  to  an  order 
of  the  house  of  commons,  states 
the  total  amount  of  recruits  laisad' 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ibr 
the  land  force^f,  from  the  25th  of 
October  1818,  to  the  25ch  of  Oc- 
tober 1819,  at  5,071,  of  which 
256  are  for  limited  service,  and 
the  remainder  for  unlimited  ser* 
vice. 

BAST  INDIA  AND  CHINA  TRADE. 

The  fdllowing  is  the  substance 
of  two  detailed  documents,  which 
have  just  been  laid  before  parlia* 
ment,  relative  to  our  commerce 
with  India:— The  first  is,  «« Aa 
account  of  all  goods,  the  produce 
of  the  East  Indies  and  China,  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  duriiu^ 
each  of  the  last  six  years ;  speci- 
fying thequantityand  value  of  the 
principal  articles  imported,  and. 
stating  the  imports  by  the  East 
India  company,  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate from  the  free  trade.''— The 
second,  **  An  account  of  all  goods' 
exported  from  Great  Britam  to 
the  East  Indies  and  Chfaia,  dming 
each  of  the  last  six  years,  specify- 
fying  the  quantity  and  declared 
value  of  the  principal  articles  ex- 
ported, and  stating  the  exports  by 
the  East  India  company,  distinct 
and  separate  fiom  the  free  trader" 


Totri  Taltre  of  East  India  and  China  produce  imported  into  Great 
Britain  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  January  18 15 : 

By  the  East  India  company        j£7,227,66S    0    0 

Free  trade,  including  the  privilege  trade        •  •        4,061,892    0    0 

Total  «fU,289,555    O    a 


la 
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In  the  year  ending  the  5th  January  1816:  £•           s.    d. 
By  the  East  India  company        ..             ..       :     7,154,130.0    0 

Free  trade,  including  the  privilege  trade     •  •  5,769,459    0    0 

T9tal     ..  .•     12,9^23,589    0    0 

In  the  year  ending  the  5th  January  1817  : 

By  the  East  India  company            . .             ••  7,855,312    0    0 

Free  trade,  including  the  privilege  trade        •  •  5,703,912    0    0 

Total            ..         .•  13,559,224    0    0 

In  the  year  ending  the  5th  January  1818  : 

By  the  East  India  company                . .          . .  7,361,802    0    0 

Free  trade,  including  the  privilege  trade        . .  5,097,748    0    0 

Total        ..             ••  12,459,550    0    0 

In  the  year  ending  the  5th  Jan.  1819:         •  • 

By  the  East  India  company            •.             ••  5,192,804    0    5 

Free  trade,  including  the  privilege  trade        ♦.  7,098,650  12    5 

Total  ....             •.  12,291,154  12  10 

^     ■■     II    ■  — — — 

In  the  year  ending  5th  Jan.  1820 : 

By  the  East  India  company            ..             ..  5,792,405  16    6 

Free  trade,.including  the  privilege  trade        ..  6,297,510    6    3 

Total            ..         ..  12,089,916    2    9 

Total  Value  of  Exports  to  the  East  Indies  and  China,  in  the  Year  end- 
ing 5th  January  1815  : 

By  the  East  India  company jf  •  U7S9719  11     7 

Free  trade,  including  the  privilege  trade        ••  870,177    8    8 

Totai 2,602,897    0.4 

In  the  year  ending  the  5th  Jan.  1816 : 

By  the  East  India  company 1,753,303    2    0. 

Free  trade,  including  the  privilege  trade         . .  1,454,728    7    9 

Total 3,208,030    9    9 

In  the  year  ending  the  5th  Jan.  1817 : 

By  the  East  India  company      . .         . .         . .  1,539,130    2  1 1 

Free  trade,  including  the  privilege  trade        ..  1,868,396  14    3 

Total 3,407,526  17    2 
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In  the  year  ending  5th  Jan.  1818: 
«  By  the  East  India  company 
Free  trade^  including  the  privilege  trade 

Total     .. 

In  the  year  ending  the  5th  Jan,  1819  : 
By  the  East  InJia  company     .  • 
Free  trade,  including  the  privilege  trade 


Total 


In  the  year  ending  the  5th  Jan.  1820  : 
By  the  East  India  company    ". . 
Free  trade,  including  tlie  privilege  trade 


Total 


1,313,493  16    5 
2,708,021'  10    4 


4,021,518    6 

9 

1,550,064  13 
3,052,741     3 

5 

1 

4,302,805  16 

6 

1,358,326  13 
1,650,338    5 

8 
5 

3,008,664  19 

1 

An  Account  of  the  Value  of  all  Articles,  heing  of  the  Growth  or  • 
Manufacture  of  th«  United  Kingdom,  exported  by  the  East  India 
Company,  from  the  Year  1811*12  inclosiye,  to  the  latest  Pksriod  to 
which  the  same  can  be  made  up  $  distinguishing  such  afr  were  ex- 
ported as  Merchandize  for  Sale,  ft-om  those  that  were  exported  as 
Stores,  and  distinguishing  each  Year. 


•    From  May  to  May. 

Merchandize 
for  Sale. 

Stores. 

Totals. 

Years. 
1811-12   ..*. 

1,454,354 
1,572,613 
1,349,677 
1,188,551 
1,046,215 
1,060,700 
881,662 
796,393 
1,134,985 

338,936 
378,435 
269,264 
899,545 
273,248 
505,123 
272,328 
375,549 
373,440 

1,793,290 

1812-13 

1,951,048 

181314   

1,61^94^1 

1814-15   

1,588,096 

1815-16   

1,316,463 

1816-17 *.. 

1,565,823 

1817-18 

1,153,990 

^      1818-19  .^ 

1,171,942 

1819-20 

1,508,425 

/   Total.... 

10,482,150 

3,185,86i5 

13,668,018 

Errors  excepted, 

C|[IARLES   CaRTWrIGHT,^ 


East  India  House,  June  8,  1820. 


Accountant- jeneral  • 


1820. 
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A   TABLE 


Showing  the  Pj;oportion  which  the  Number  of  Persons  committed  to 

Prison^  in  each  Coufity  of  England  and  Wales  shears  to  the  whole 

Population  ;  and  thus  illustrating  the  Influence  of  local  Circum- 

^  stances  on  the  Morals  of  the  Peo^e.    The  arerage  of  the  Commit* 

'  xnents  is  taken  for  thirteen  years,  viz.  from  1805  to  1817i  inclu« 

siTe»  and  the  Population  as  stated  in  the  returns  of  181 1. 


^OUNTIIS. 

Anglesea 

Bedford 

Berks 

Brecon 

Bucks 

Cambridge 

Cardigan 

Caermarthen 

Csimanron 

Chester 

Cornwall 

Cttmb«rland 

Denbigh 

Derby 

Devon 

Dorset 

Dul*ham 

Essex 

Flint 

Glamorgan 

Gloucester 

Hants        • 

Hereford 

Herts 

Huntingdon 

Kent 


ONE  IN 

18^22 

2,638 

i;6I8 

S,S84 

Q,562 

2,386 

13,612 

7,348 

9,867 

1,868 

4,287 

S,9Q4 

7,077 

3,485 

l99d6 

,    2,292 

4,337 

.    1,435 

.    8,399 

.    4,551 

,     1,834 

.     1,230 

.     1,438 

.     1,636 

.     1,431 

.    1,385 


COUNTIES. 

ONE  IN 

Lancaster 

.     1,088 

Leicester 

.    2,161 

Lincoln 

.    2,l6fc 

Merioneth 

■  .  13,377' 

Middlesex 

.       588 

Monmouth ' 

.    2,469 

Montgomery 

.     3,534 

Norfolk        .    . 

.     1,809 

Northampton        • 

.    2,405 

Northumberland 

.    3,037 

Nottingham 
Oxford 

.     1,694 

..    2,161 

Pembroke 

.    5,669 

Radnor 

.    3,672 

Rutland 

.    2,696 

Salop 

.    2,268 

Somerset 

.     1,369 

Stafford 

.    1,988- 

Suffolk 

.    1,731 

Surrey 

.     1,261 

Sussex 

•    2,422 

Warwick 

989 

Westmoreland 

.    5,642 

WUts        . 

.     1,969 

Worcester 

•.     1,668 

York 

.    3,002 

For  the  whole  of  England,  the  proportion  is  I  in  1,488 ;  for  Wales, 
1  in  6,213 ;  and  for  both  England  and  Wales/ 1  in  1,554. 


STOATS 
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STATE  OP  CtlME  IN  THE  METROPOLIS  IN  THE  YSAE  1819. 

Statement  of  the  Number  of  Persons  committed  to  His  Majesty's  Gaol 
of  Newgate,  and  how  they  were  disposed  of,  in  the  Yeai  181 9. 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

In  cttstody  on  the  1st  of  January  1819>t  0*7*7  i/v7          «qa 

committed  to  the  81  St  December...,../  ^^  *"^          ^* 

UnderSOyeirsof  age        ..            ..            677  82\     amAj, 

Above  that  age           1^8  857  J 

2728 

Of  which  there  have  been  executed        •  •         • .  25 
l)ied                ..                 ..                 ••           ..13 

Removed  to  the  hulks  at  Sheemess,  preparatory  tol  0,.^ 

transportation        ..  ••  ••         ..X 

Ditto  to  Portsmouth            •  •         « •           • .         •  • '  125 

Ditto  to  Gosport        ••            ••                ••         ••  177 

Ditto  to  Woolwich           . .             ..                   . .  161 

Ditto  to  the  Penitentiary            •  •                           ,•  55 

Ditto  to  the  Refiige  for  the  Destitute          . .         • .  20 

Ditto  to  Bethlem  Hospital            •  •             • .          •  •  2 

Ditto  by  habeas  corpus  for  trial  at  the  assizes        . .  7 

Ditto  to  the  House  of  Correction  for  the  city  of  Lon- 1  w^ 

don,  pursuant  to  their  sentence  •  •  • .  J 

Ditto-to  ditto,  for  Middlesex            ..                  ..  810 

Ditto  to  female  oonvict  ships  destined  to  New  South  >  a. 

vv  ales      '•.  ••  ....J 

Discharged,  having  had  his  majesty's  free  pardon, .  15 

DittOy-  l^ing  acquitted  at  the  Old  Bailey  sessions  • .  426 

Ditto,- by  proclamation ;  no  bills  being  found        • ,  854 

Ditto  not  prosecuted        • .                 . .                 , .  84 

Ditto,  having  undergone  their  sentence  of  imprisonment  101 

Ditto  being  privately  whipped                •«              •«  51 

Ditto,  being  fined  one  shilling        • .                    •  •  78 

Ditto,  upon  bail,  and  other  causes        •  •             • .  '  25— —2867 

Remamed  in  custody  1st  January  1820    {  peSles  ! !  fll}       ^^ 


(O  2)  Statement 
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Sutement  of  the  Numbers  of  crimtnal  Offenders  in  His  Majesty's  Gaol 
of  Newgate,  who  were  convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions  in  the 
Year  ISIQ,  and  the  Nature  of  the  O&noes  diey  were  convicted  of ; 

also  the  Number  accjmttedt  dischargedj  &c.  together  with  theNum- 
ber  sentenced  in  the  same  Period. 


59 

29 

87 

21 

1 

•5 

6 

2 

1 

2 

14 

3 
10 

1 

2 


Maliciously  shooting 
Possession  of  forged 


Stealing  in  dwelling-houses 
Burglary         •« 
Wighway  robbery        . . 
Housebreaking 
Sacrilege  •  • 

fiheap-s^aling 
Horsestealing 
ICow-stealing  •  • 

tTnnatural  pffence 
Forgery 

Uttering  forged  notes 
Stealing  post  office  letters 

containing  bank  notes 
Stealing  privately  in  shops 
Murder  • :  *     •  •     1    GVand  larceny 

Cutting  and  stabbing 
Manslaughter  •  • 

•Of  these  .there  wfere  between  the  ages 


..     2 

bank-notes 


without  lawfi^  excuse     •  •  9Q 

Receiving  stolen  goods  ••  ••  15 

Embezzlement  by  servants » •  16 

Bigamy            ••                ••  5 
Misdemeanour           ••      ••19 

Fraud        ..         ••            ••  6 

Perjury            ,.                 ••  1 

Child-stealing            ••       •«  2 

Uttering  counterfeit  coin.    .  •  10 
Not  submitting  to  be  examin- 
ed before   commissioners 

udder  bankrupt  laws,  •     •  •  2 
■'                              .  1138 

Total  •H79 


CIO: 

of..  iUi 

£18; 


Convicted  ai^  sentenced. 
To  death  .*.'  ..flBS 

To  tranaportatioB. 
For  life   ...  ..    ..   12S 

14  years        ..  ..91 

7  ye^rs  ..     ••  SiS 

To  imprisonment. 
For  three  years  . .     . ,       1 

Convicted         ,.  ..    1479 

Acquitted  ..  .,     426 

Ditto^  being  insane      ....       2 

Discharged,  no  biOs  found. .   254 


10  and  14  63 
and  18  329 
and  21      269—661 

FQr2yeats        •.  .•     8 

1  year  ..  •«  69 

9 months    «.  ••     /3 

6  months  . .       • .  164 

3  months  and  wder    .  •  142 

Whippied  and  dischu-ged.  .,.51 

Fined  Is.  f nd  discharged     . .  79 

Judgenaent  respited    ••      ,«     8 

Disdiargedj  no(  prbsecuted    84 

MBS 


f  Twenty  of  this  number  have  been  executed. 

Statemeat  of  the  Number  of  criminal  Offenders  in' His  Majesty's  Gaol 
of  Newgate,  who  were  executed  in  the  Year  181 9>  and  the  Nature 
of  the  Crimes  for  which  they  suffered. 


Murder 

Highway-robbery 

Burglary        • . 

Housebreaking 

Stealing  in  a  dwelling-house, 

Unnatural  oflfence 

Forgery 


Uttering  forged  notes 
Stealing  post  office  letters 
containing  bank-notes      • . 
Co]v-stealing  , ,         » , 

Sheep*stealing        • .  , , 


*  Five  of  these  were  convicted  in  the  year  1818. 


.     S 

»     1 

,     1 

♦25 
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,  Statement  6f  the  Number  of  Persons  committed  toHis'Majesty's  Gaol 

of  Newgate  in  the  Vear  1890^  and  how  they  have  been  disposed  of. 

Males.    Females.  Total. 
In  custody  on  the' 1st  of  January  1880  248    ..     113  361 

Committed  to  31st  of  Dec.  under  20  years   162    . .     1 14  \     ^^^ 
Above  that  age        ..  ..  1216    ..     388/     ^^^ 

— •2y?l 
Of  which  there  have  been  executed  •       . .  .  •       43 

Died  ..  .•  ..2 

Removed  to  the  hulks  at  Gospdrt,  preparatory  to  1    g^^ 

transportation  • .  •••••/ 

Ditto  to  Porumouth  ••  ••     198 

Ditto  to  Shelmess  . .  •  '     . .  •  .  •     372 

Ditto  to  Chatham  • .  . .  •  •       95 

Ditto  to  Woolwich    .     •  •  .  •  .  •       5S^ 

Ditto  to  the  General' Penitentiary  at  Milbank  • .       99 

Ditto  to  the  Refuge  for  the  Destituoe  • .  • ,       32^ 

Ditto  to  Bethlem  Hospital-  •  •  .  •         •  •         2 

Ditto  by  habeas  corpus  for  trial  at  the  assizes  ..        14 

Ditto  to  the  House  of  Correction  for  the  City  of  Lon* 

douy  pursuant  to  their  sentence  •.  ..       67 

Ditto  to  ditto  for  Middlesex  ,.  ..     382* 

Ditto  on  board  a  female  convict  ship  bound  to  New 

South  Wales*  ..  ..  ..40 

Ditto  to  the*  House  of  Correction^- having  h^  their 

sentence  of  transportation  mitigated  on  condition  of 

being  imprisoned  therein  for  certain  periodt  .  •  39 
Discharged,  having  had  his  majesty's  free  pardon  .  .>  l3 
Ditto,  being  acquitted  aMhe  Old  Bailey  sessions*  .  •  39S 
Ditto  by  proclamation,  bills  of  indictment  not  having     • 

been  found  -^ .  • .  . .     255 

Ditto  not  prosecuted  ..  ..  ••         ..     5(> 

Ditto,  having  undergone  their  sentence  of  imprisoiu 

ment~  ••  ••  ••••     G2 

Ditto,  being  privately  whipped        •  •         •  •  •  •     39 

Ditto,  bting  fined  one  shilling  • .  • .     77 

Ditto,  upon  bail  and  other  causes  •  •         •  •     52 

— -.  2370 

Remained  in  custody  on  1st  Jan.  1821      {^^^^^  ^l  

851 

*  One  in  six  of  both  males  and  females  had  been  in  the  gaol  be- 
fore, and  more  than  two*thirds  of  the  whole  tiumber  could  read,  and 
ihrce-fifths  of  them  co  uld  write  ^so. 
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Statement  of  the  Number  of  criminal  Offenders  in  His  Majesty's  Gaol 
of  Newgate,  who  were  conTicted  at  the  Old  Bailej  Sessions  in  the 
Year  1  §20,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Offimces  thej  were  conTicted  of. 

Also  the  Number  acouitted,  dtschaived,  &c.  together  with  the 
Number  sentenced  in  the  same  PeriooT 

^High  treason              ...                ..  ..     11 

Burglary              ••               ..  ••     24 

Highway  robbery        .•                     ••  ..39 

House-breaking                   ••  ..21 
Stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  to  the  value  of  40s..  •     52 

Uttering  fofged  bank  notes            ..  ••     30 

Sacrilege  ^        ..            ..            ,.  ..      2 

Sheep>stea]ing            •«          ••              ••  ••       2 

Horse^stealing        ••      -              ••  ••       7 

Cattle-stealing                   ..             ..  ••       S 

Stealing  on  the  river  Thames           •  •  •  •       1  ^ 

Returning  from  transportation            •  •  •  •       2 

Sending  a  threatening  letter  lo  demand  money  •  •       1 

Bestiality             ••            ••             ••  •«       1 

Forgery        •«         »•            ..            ••  ••      2 

Cutung  and  maiming           •  •  •  •       2 

Murder  (tried  at  the  Admiralty  sessions)  • «       1 

^Privately  stealing  in  shops             •  •  .  •       8 

Manslaughter         '      ••                            .,  ••       7 

Having  possession  of  forged  bank  notes  without  lawful 

excuse            ••                       ••            ••  •• 

Receiving  stolen  goods        •  •                • .  , , 

Embezzlement  by  servanU 

Bigamy            ..             ••                ••  •• 

Misdemeanor         ..               ..               ••  .. 

Fraud        ..                     ..                   •*  .. 

Perjury                ..                  ...                  .  ••  .. 

Uttering  counterfeit  coin  ... 

Dealing  in  slaves  •  •  , . 

Grand  larceny  . .  • 

Of  which  tnere  were  $qntenced— 
T*o  death  .  •  •  • 

To  transportation  for  life 
14  years 
7  years 
To  imprisonment  for  two  years  • . 

Eighteen  months  •  • 

One  year  •  •  . . 

Nine  months  •  •  ^ . 

Six  months 


154 
,.  4 
..  16 
..  4 
..  9 
..       6 

..  6 
..  2 
,.1130—  1549 

..•210 
..  202 
*  ..  164 
..  422 
..  4 
..  2 
..  73 
..1 
..  !38 
Carried  over  1216 


r^ 


bcr  have  been  execuied. 


Four 
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Brought  forward  1216 

Four  months  .  •  •  •  •  •  •       8 

Three  months  ••  •.     79  • 

Two  months  ••  ••      *  ••     49 

Six  weeks  ••  •*•       8 

One  month  and  under  •  •  •  •     37 

Whipped  and  discharged        ••         ••         ••  ••'39 

Fine  W.  and  ditto        ••  ••         ••  ••77 

Judgement  respited  ••  ••  ••     86 

Convicted  ••  ••         ••  ••     *1^49 

Acquitted  ••  ••  ••  ••         398 

Discharged,  bills  of  indictment  not  found  • ;         255 

Ditto,  not  prosecuted  ••  ••  ••  66 

Total  ..       2258 


Statement  of  the  Number  of  Criminal  Offenders  in  His  Majesty's  Gaol 
of  New^te,  who  were  executed  in  the  Year  1820,  and  the  Nature 
of  the  Crimes  for  which  they  suffered. 
Burglary  ••  ••  •«  ••  ••6 

Cutung  and  maiming  ,•  ••  ••  -        ••     1  ^ 

Forgery  ••  ••  ••  ••  •«! 

Highway  robbery  ••  ••  ••  ••     7 

House-breaking  ••  ••  ••  ••      1 

Horse-stealing  ••  ••  ••        ••     1 

High  treason  ••  ••  ••  ••      ••     5 

Murder  on  the  high  seas  .  •  •  •  •  •     I 

Sheep-stealing  ••  ••  1 

Sacrilege  ••••  ..  ••  ««     1 

Stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  to  the  value  of  40s.  . ,     3 

Uttering  forged  bank  notes  ,  •  •  •         • «    1 5 

43t 

*  Qf  these  there  were  between  the  age  of  10  and  14,    77 

14'and  18,  380 
18  and  21,  296 

f  Three  of  these  were  convicted  in  the  year  1819. 

Jan.  1, 1821.  W.  R.  H.Browm,  keeper. 


POOR   RATES. 

A  document  of  much  interest 
has  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
house  of  commons,  relating  to  the 
expense  of  maintaining  the  poor  in 
this  country.  It  is  entitled  «'  An 
abstract  of  the  returns  to  the  order 
of  the  house  of  30th  April  and 
30th  December  1819,  and  16th 
May  1820,  requiring  an  account 


of  the  amount  of  the  money  as* 
sessed  and  levied  in  every  parish, 
&c.  in  England  and  Wales^  main- 
taining its  own  poor,  for  the  years 
ending  25th  March  1816,  1817, 
1818,  1819;  distinguishing  the 
amount  paid  out  of  such  assess- 
ments for  any  other  purpose  than 
the  relief  of  the  poor." 


(0*) 
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The  fojlowing  are  the  aggre- 
gate  results. 

The  amount  f*  expended  solely 
on  the  poor/*  ip.the  years  ns^pped, 
for  England  an.d  Wales,  stands 
thus :  ^  t. 

In  1816  ....  5,673,490  10 
In  1817  ..:..  6,859,992.14. 
In  1818  ....  7,822JS5  10 
In  1819      .....    7,468,384    2 

In  die  same  ypars,  the  follow- 
ing sums  were  "  assessed  and  le- 
vied:" £  .  t. 
In  1816  ....  6,886,408  14 
In  1817  ....  8,07P,I9»  14 
In  1818  ....  9,253,026  15 
In  1810      ....     8.868,917  10 

The  diflference  between  these 
respective  amounts  was  "  ex- 
pended for  other  purposes,"  and 
stands  thus :  £  *• 

Inl8J6       ....      1,^14,070  18 
In  1817       ....     1,210,720  10 
In  1818       ....     1,432,332  12' 
In  1819      ..:.     1,408,905  16 

It  is  pleasing  to '  observe,  that 
in  the  year  ending  25th  March 
181*9,  there  was  a  diminution  of 
354,351/.,  as*  fcomp^red  with  the 
preceding  ye^r  ;  and  we  under- 
stand the  diminution  Tn  the  year 
ending  last  M^rch  is*  still  greater. 

LONDON      CAZBTTI?       EXTRAORDI- 
NARY. 

WtikehalU  Jan,  SI. 
On  Saturday  afternoon,  at  thirty- 
five  minutes  past  eight  o'clock, 
our  late  most  gracious  sovereign 
king  George  the  Third,  wliose 
strength  had  gradually  declined 
for  some  weeks,  expired  without 
the  least  apparent  cufFering,  at  his 
castle  of  Windsor,  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
sixtietlk  of  his  reign.  No  sovereign 
ever  possessed  in  a  higher  degree 
the  Teneration  and  affection  of  his 
subjects  I  and  their  |;rief  for  bis  loss 


13  only  abated  by  the  unhappf 
maUdy»  which  has  precluded  his 
piajesty  from  directing  the  mea- 
sures pf  his  goveminent  during 
thp  nine  latter  years  of  his  glorious 
reign. 

y  pon  the  news  c^  this  nxelan* 
pholy  event  arriving  in  London* 
the  Iqrjds  of  the  privy  council  as* 
seiQbled  yesterday  at  Carlton 
^ouse,  and  gave  orders  for  pro* 
claiioing  bis  present  n^ajesty,  who 
made  a  most  gracious  dechratioa 
to  them,  and  caused  all  the  lords 
and  others  of  the  late  king's  privy 
council,  who  were  then  present*  to 
be  sworn  of  his  majesty's  privy 
council. 

And  this  day,  about  noon,  bis 
majesty  was  proclaimed ;  firs( 
before  *Carlton  Jlbnse,  where  the 
officers  of  state,  nobility,  and  privy 
'  councillors  were  present,  with  the 
officers  of  arms,  all  being  on  foot^ 
Then,  the' officers  being  mounted 
on  horseback,  the  like  was  done 
at  Charing  Cross,  witlv'n  Temf>lr 
Bar,  at  the  end  of  Wood-street  in 
Cheapside,  and  hstly  at  the  Royal 
Exchange,  with  the-usual  solemni-r 
ties  ;  the  principal  officers  of  sme, 
a  great  number  of  the  nobility,  and 
oiother persons  of  distinction,  at* 
tendiiig  during  the  whole  cereo^ony^ 

Whereas  it  hath  pleased  Al- 
mighty God  to  call  to  his  mercy 
our  late  sovereign  lord  ki^g 
George  the  third,  of  blf  ssed  me- 
mory, by  whose  decease  the  impe- 
rial crown  of  the  united  kingdom 
of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  is 
solely  and  riehtfuUy  com^  to  the 
hi|[h  and  mi&;hty  prince^  Geoi^et 
prince^  of  Wales ;  we  therefor^  HDit 
lojrds  spiritual  9nd  temporal  of 
this  realm,  being  here  assisted  with 
those  of  his  late  majesty's  privy 
council,  with  numbers  of  othei^ 
principal  jsentle^ipn  of  qu^lijtys 

with 
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with  the  lord  mayor,  aldenneni 
and  citizens  of  London^  do  now 
berebjy  with  one  voice  and  con<« 
9ent  of  tongue  and  heart,  publish 
^d  proclaini  that  the  high  and 
mighty  prince  George,  pninceof 
Wales,  is  now,  by  the  death  of  our 
late  sovereign  of  happy  memory, 
become  pur  only  lawful  and  right* 
ful  liege  lord  George  the  fourth, 
by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith. 
To  whom  we  do  acknowledge  all 
faith  and  constant  obedience,  with 
all  hearty  and  humble  affections 
beseeching  God,  by  whom  kings 
sind  queens  do  reign,  to  bless  the 
royal  prince  George  the  fourth 
with  long  and  happy  years  to  reign 
over  us. 
Given  at  the  court  at  Carlton 
}i<Hise,  this  thirtieth  day  of 
January,  ohe  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty. 
Gpd  save  the  king. 

FfLBDtftlCK* 
V1I.LUM. 

4ycHtsTus  FaassaiGK. 

VILUAM  FRBP«aiC](. 

liorPLD^  Princeof  Saze  CobQQrg.t 

SH^re  follow  81  signatures, 
vdirig  noblemen,  privy  coun-* 
cillpr^,  me  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
Sind  chief  citizens  of  London.] 

At  the  court  of  Carlton  House, 
the  dOth  day  of  January  1824, 

P(lESE!fT, 

The  king's  most  excellent  majest 
ty  in  council. 

His  majesty  being  this  day  pre- 
sent in  council,  was  pleased  to 
make  the  following  declaration,viz. 

I  h^ve  directed  that  you  should 
be  assembled  here,  in  order  that 
I  may  discharge  the  painful  duty 
nf  announcing  u>  you  the  death  of 
the  king,  my  oeloved  father. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  adequate* 


|y  to  exprett  the  state  of  my  feel« 
ings  upon  thi$  naelancholy  occ;t« 
sioq ;  but  I  have  the  consolation  of 
knowing,  that  the  sevwe  calamity^ 
with  which  bis  majesty  has  been 
afflicted  for  so  many  years,  ba| 
never  effaced  from  the  minds  of 
bis  subjects  the  impressions  crev 
ated  by  his  many  virtues;  an4 
his  example  will,  I  am  persuaded, 
live  for  ever  in  the  grateful  rem«tt|« 
brance  of  his  country. 

Called  upon,  in  consequence  of 
his  majesty's  indisposition,  toexer-r 
cise  the  prerogatives  of  the  crowft. 
on  his  behalf,  it  was  the  first  wi^c 
of  my  heart  to  be  allowed  tQ  v^ 
store  into  his  hands  the  pow/n^ 
with  which  1  was  intrusted.  1% 
has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  4^ 
termine  otherwise  {  and  I  havo 
not  been  insensible  to  the  advaivr 
tages  which  I  ^ave  derived  i»)ii| 
administering,  in  my  4^X  father'a 
name,  the  governmei^t  pf  thia 
realms 

TJie  support  which  I  hfive  wh 
ceived  from  parliament  and  thii^ 
country,  in  times  the  most  eveQtt 
ful,  and  under  the  most  arduoiMi 
circumstances,  could  alone  infpira 
ine  with  that  confidence  w$ict^ 
my  present  station  demand*. 

The  eiiperience  of  the  paft  wtl^ 
I  trust,  satisfy  all  classes  of  my 
people,  that  it  will  ever  ^  my 
most  anxious  endeavour  to  pro* 
mote  their  prosperity  aind  happi« 
ness,  and  to  maintain  nnimpaire<| 
the  religion,  lawsi  and  liberties  of 
the  kingdom. 

Whereupon  the  lords  of  the 
council  made  it  their  humble  re- 
quest to  his  majesty,  that  this  his 
majesty's  most  gracious  declaratfoa 
to  theb:  lordships  might  b^  ^lade 
public }  which  bi^  majesty  was 
pleasecl  to  or^f  r  accordinslj. 

J^MfiS,  BuLLfta. 

'    '"  "     At 
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At  the  conn  of  Carlton  House, 
the  90th  of  January  189Qi 

PaBSENTy 

The  king's  most  exceUent  majesty. 
His  R.  H.  the  dukeof  York 
Hit  R.  H.  the  doke  of  Clarence 
His  R.  H.  the  duke  of  Sussex 
His  R.  H.  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
His  R.  H.  the  Prince  Leopold  of 

8axe  Cobourg 
Archbishop  of  Canteibufy 
The  lord  chancellor 
Dukeof  Atholl 
Duke  of  Montrose 
Marquis  Wellesley 
Marquis  Camden 
Earl  of  Lauderdale 
Earl  of  Chatham 
Earl  Bathurst 
Earl  of  Liverpool 
Earl  of  Mulerave 
Viscount  Melville 
Viscount  Sidmouth 
Bishop  of  London 
Right  hon.  the  speaker 
Right  hon.  sir  William  Scott 
Right  hon.  sir  William  Grant 
Right  hon.  Thomas  Wallace 
Right  hon.  Nicholas  Vansittart 
Right  hon.  Charles  Arbuthnot 
Right  hon.  sir  John  NichoU 
Right  hon.  Fred.  John  Robmson 
Right  hon.  Robert  Peel 
Right  hon.  Wm.  Sturges  Bourne 
Right  hon.  Charles  Bagot 
Right  hon.  sir  Richard  Richards 
Right  hon.  sir  Benj.  Bloomfield 
Right  hon.  sir  John  Leach 
Right  hon.  sir  Charles  Abbot 
Right  hon.  sir  Robert  Dallas. 

His  majesty,  at  his  first  coming 
into  the  council,  was  this  day 
pleased  to  declare,  that  understand* 
mg  that  the  law  requTrcs  he  should, 
at  his  accession  to  the  crown,  take 
and  subscribe  the  oath  relating  to 
the  ^security  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, he  was  now  ready  to  do  it 

ythisfitst  opportunity,  which  his 


majesty  was  gracionsly  pleased  to 
do  according  to  the  forms  used  by 
the  lawof  Scotland,  and  subscribed 
two  instruments  thereof,  in  the 
presence  of  the  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil, who  witnessecLthe  same  ;  and 
his  majesty  was  pleased  to  order, 
that  one  of  the  said  instruments 
be  transmitted  to  the  court  of  ses* 
sion,  to  be  recorded  in  the  books 
of  sederunt,  and  afterwards  to  be 
forthwith  lodged  in  the  public  re» 
gister  of  Scotland ;  and  that  the 
other  of  them  remain  among  the 
records  of  the  council,  and  t«  en- 
tered in  the  council  book. 

COMMUNICATIONS    ON    THX  PAftT 

op  thi  qviin  with   his  ma« 
jesty's    govbrhmint^     laid 
BiFoat  both  houses  of  par* 
LtAMENT,-^une  18, 1890. 
Mo.  I.— Communication  from. the 
queen  to  the  eafl  of  Ltperpool. 
The    queen    commands    Mr. 
Brougham  to  inform  lord  Lirer- 
pool,  that  she  has  directed  her 
most  serious  attention  to  the  d^ 
clared  sense  of  parliament,  as  to 
the  propriety  of  some  amicable  ad- 
justment of  existing  differences  be- 
ing attempted ;  and,  submitting  to 
that  high  authority  with  the  gra* 
titude  due  to  the  protection  she 
has  always  recetred  from  it,  her 
majesty  no  longer  waits  for  a  com* 
munication  mm  the  ministers  of 
the  crown,   but  comnEiands  Mr« 
Brougham  to  announce  her  own 
readiness  to  consider  any  arrange- 
meait  that  can  be  suggested  con- 
sistent  with  her  dignity  and  ho* 
Bour. 

One  o'clock,  Friday,  June  9» 
1820. 

No.  1 1.— The  carl  of  Liverpool  in 
answer  to  the  communication 
from  the  queen  on  the  same  day. 
Lord  Liverpool  has  had  the  ho- 
nour 
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aour  of  receiving  the  qneen's  com- 
manication  of  &s  day»  and  begs 
leave  to  acquaint  her  majesty  that 
a  xnemorandum  delivered  by  lord 
Liverpool  to  Mr*  Brougham  on 
the  ]5th  April  last,  contains  the 
propositions  which  lord  Liverpool 
was  commanded  by  the  kin?  to 
comntunicate  thro^  Mr.Brougham 
U>  her  majesty. 

-  Her  majesty  has  not  been  ad- 
vised to  return  any  answer  to 
those  propositions ;  but  lord  Li- 
verpool  assures  her  majesty  that 
the  king's  servants  will  still  think 
It  their  duty»  notwithstanding  all 
•chat  has  passed,  to  receive  for  con- 
jderation  any  suggestions  which 
her  majesty  or  her  advisers  may 
have  to  offer  apon  those  proposi* 
tions. 

Fife  House,  June  9, 1B20. 
No.  HI. — Communication    from 

the  queen  to  the  earl  of  Liver^ 

pool. 

The  queen  commands  Mr. 
Brougham  to  inform  lord  Liver- 
pool, that  she  has  received  his  let- 
ter, and  that  the  memorandum  of 
April  15,  1820,  which  the  propo-. 
sidon  made  through  lord  Hutch- 
inson had  appeared  to  supersede, 
has  also  been  now  submitted  to 
her  majesty  for  the  first  time. 

Her  majesty  does  not  consider 
the  terms  there  specified  as  at  all 
according  with  the  condition  upon 
which  she  informed  lord  Liver- 
pool yesterday  that  she  would  en- 
tertain a  proposal,  namely,  that  it 
should  be  consistent  with  her  dig- 
nity and  honour.  At  the  same 
time  she  is  willing  to  acquit  those 
who  made  this  proposal,  of  intend- 
ing any  thing  offensive  to  her  ma- 
jesty ;  and  lord  Liverpool's  letter 
indicates  a  disposition  to  receive 
any  suggestions  vrbfcli  she  may 
offer. 


Her  majesty  retains  the  same 
desire  which  she  commanded  Mr« 
Brougham  yesterday  to  express, 
of  submitting  her  own  wishes  to 
the  authority  of  parliament,  now  ^ 
so  decisively  interposed.  Stitt 
acting  upon  the  same  principle, 
she  now  commands  Mr«  Brougham  ' 
to  add,  that  she  feels  it  necessary, 
before  making  any  further  propo- 
sal, to  have  it  understood  that  the 
recognition  of  her  rank  and  privi- 
leges  as  queen  must  be  the  basis 
of  any  arrangement  which  can  be 
made.  The  moment  that  basis  is 
esublished,  her  majesty  will  be 
ready  to  suggest  a  method  by 
which  she  conceives  all  existing 
differences  may  be  satisfactorily 
adjusted. 

June  10,1820. 
No.  IV,— The  earl  of  Liverpool 

in  answer  to  the  communication 

from   the  queen  of  the   10th 

June  1820. 

Lord  Liverpool  has  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  the  queen's 
communication,  and  cannot  re- 
frain from  expressing  the  extreme 
surprise  of  the  king's  servants  that 
the  memorandum  of  April  ISthy 
the  only  proposition  to  her  majes- 
ty  which  ever  was  authorized  by 
his  majesty,  should  not  have  been 
submitted  to  her  niajesty  until  yes. 
terday.  • 

lliat  memorandum  contains  so 
full  a  communication  of  the  inten- 
tions and  views  of  the  king's  go- 
vernment with  respect  to  the  queen* 
as  to  have  entitled  his  majesty's 
servants  to  an  equally  frank,  full, 
and  candid  ^explanation  on  the 
part  of  her  majesty's  advisers. 

The  memorandum  of  the  15th 
of  April,  while  it  proposed  that 
her  majesty  should  abstain  from 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  queen  witli  certain  ex- 
.  ceptioos. 
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ceptioBSt  did  not  call  upon  ber 
iBaieftty  to  renounce  any  of  them.  • 

whatever  appertains  to  hernia* 
jesty  by  law,  as  queen,  must  con- 
tinae  to  appertain  to  her  so  long^ 
$M  it  is  not  abrogated  by  law. 

The  king's  servants,  in  ezpress« 
ing  their  readiness  to  receive  the 
suggestiofi  for  a  satisfactory  ad- 
justment which  her  majesty's  ad- 
visers promise,  think  it  right,  in 
order  to  save  time,  distinctly  to 
slate,  that* any  proposition  which 
Aej  could  feel  it  to  be  consistent 
with  their  duty  to  recommend  to 
lus  majesty,  must  hate  for  its  basi* 
her  majesty's  residence  abroad. 

1 1th  June  182a 
No.   V.r— Communication    from 

the  queen  to  the  earl  of  Liver- 
pool. 

The  queen  commands  Mr.: 
Brougham  to  acknowledge  hav- 
ing received  lord  Liverpool's  no^e 
of  last  night,  and  to  inform  his 
lordship  that  her  majesty  takes  it 
for  granted  that  the  memoran- 
dum of  April  15th  was  not  sub- 
noitted  to  her  before  Saturday, 
only  because  her  legal  advisers 
bad  no  opportunity  of  seeing  her 
majesty  until  lord  Hutchmson 
was  on  the  spot  prepared  to  treat 
with  her. 

Her  majesty  commands  Mr. 
Broiigham  to  state,  that  as  the 
basis  of  her  recognition  as  queen 
is  admitted  by  the  king's  govern- 
ment, and  as  his  majesty's  servants 
i^xpress  their  readiness  to  receive 
any  suggestion  for  a  satisfactory 
s^djustment,  her  majesty,  still  act- 
ing, upon  the  same  principles 
which  have  always  guided  her 
conduct,  will  now  point  out  a. 
method  by  which  it  appears  to 
hei  thax  the  object  in  contempla- 
tion may  be  attained. 

Her  msyescy's  dignity  .and  bOh 


nouf  being  secured^  she  regards 
all  other  matters  as  o£  compacaN 
tively  little  importance,  and  is 
Willing  to  leave  every  thing  to  Am 
decision  qf  any  person  or  peansons^ 
of  high  station  and  cnanrcter, 
whom  both  parties  may-  ooncur 
in  naming,  and  who  shall  havw 
aothority  to  prescribe  the  partial* 
lars  as  to  residence,  patronagcw* 
and  income,  subject  of  course  to 
the  apjf>robatton  of  parliament. 

I^th  June  1820. 
Ko.  VL— The  earl  of  Liverpool 

in  answer  to  the  communieatioa 

from  the  queen  of  tho  19di  of 

June  1820. 

Lord  Liverpool  has  received 
the  communication  made  by  the 
queen's  conmiands. 

The  king's  servants  feel  it  to  be 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  dis- 
QQssion  on  the  early  parts  of  thift 
communicationt  except  tq  refieat 
that  the '  memorandum  delivered 
to  Mr.  Brougham,  of  the  15th 
April,  c/ontained  the  only  ppoj^ 
sition  to  the  queen  which  the  kuig 
authorized  to  be  made  toher-ma* 
jesty* 

The  views  and  sent»nentB*  at 
the  king's  government  as  to  her* 
majesty's  actual  situation  an^snf^ 
ficiently  explained  in  lord  Liven* 
pool's  note  of  the  lljdi  instanu. 

Lord  Liverno<^  will  proceed* 
therefore,  to  toe  proposal  nuul*^ 
on  the  part  of  her  majesty  at  the^ 
close  ot  this  communicatioiHv-vis. 
«That  she  is  wilhn^  to  leaM 
every  thing  to  the  decision  of  any 
person  or  persons  of  high  static* 
and  character,  whom  both  patties 
may  concur  in  naming ;  aaid  vfh» 
shall  have  authority  to  prescribe 
the  particulars  as  to  residence^  p»» 
tronage,  and  income,  snfcjeet  of 
course  to  the  apptobatteo  of  p^* 
liameou^' 

The 
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r  TKekbj^s  confidential  servants 
eannot  think  it  consistent  with 
their  constitutional  responsibility 
to  advise  the  king  to  submit  to 
any  ai^itration^  a  matter  so  deep- 
ly connected  with  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  his  crown,  and  with  the 
most  important  public  interests  | 
but  they  are  fully  sensible  of  the 
advantages  which  may  be  derived 
£rom  an  unreserved  personal  dis- 
cussion; and  they  are  therefore 
prepared  to  advise  hb  majesty  to 
appoint  two  of  his  conndential 
servants,  who,  in  concert  with  the 
like  number  of  persons  to  be 
named  by  the.queen,  may  frame 
9n  arrangement  to  be  submitted 
to  his  majesty,  for  settling,  upon 
die  basis  of  lord  Liverpool's  note 
bf  the  1 1th  instant,  the  necessary 
j^rticulars  of  her  majesty's  future 
situation. 

13th  June  1820. 
No.VII. — Note  from  the  earl  of 
Liverpool  to  Mr.  Brougham, 
..   accompanying  his  answer  to  xht 
communication  from  the  queen 
oftbeiSth  June  1820. 
Lord  Liverpool    presents    bis 
oompliqients  to  Mr.  Brougham, 
^4  requests  that  he  will  inform 
the  queen,  that  if  the  accompa- 
laying  answer  should  not  appear 
Jo  require  any  reply,  lord  Liver- 
pool is  prepated  to  name  the  two 
persons   whom  his  majesty  will 
appoint  for  the  purpose  referred 
to  in  this  note. 
.    13th  June  1620. 
No.  VIII.—  Mr.  Brougham  to 
.    the  earl  of  Liverpool,  stating 
that  he  has  received  the  queen^ 
commands  to  name  two  per- 
sons  to  meet  the  two  who  may 
be  named  on  the  part  of  his  ma- 
jesty's government  for  settling 
any  arrangement. 
Mr.    Brougham    presents   his 
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complinaents  to  lord  Liverpool, 
and  begs  leave  to  inform  him, 
that  he  has  received  the  queen's 
commands  to  name  two  persons 
to  meet  the  two  whom  his  lord* 
ship  may  name  on  the  part  of  his 
majesty's  government,  for  the 
purpose  of  settline  an  arrange* 
ment.  Mr.  Brougham  hopes  to 
be  favoured  with  lord  Liverpool's 
nomination  this  evening,  in  order 
that  an  early  appointment  for  a 
meeting  to-morrow  may  take 
place. 

14th  June  18£0. 

AVPBHDir. 

Memorandum  for  a  proposed  ar«: 
rangement  with  the  queen. 
The  act  of  the  54th  George  III. 
cap.  I6O9  recognised  the  separa- 
tion of  the  mnte  regent  from  the 
princess  of  Wales,  and  allotted  a 
separate  provision  for  the  princess. 
This  provision  was  to  continue 
during  the  life  of  his  late  msTJesty, 
and  to  determine  at  his  demise. 
In  consequence  of  that  event,  ie 
has  altogether  ceased,  and  no  pro^ 
vision  can  be  made  fer  her  antit 
it  shall  please  his  majesty  to  rt^ 
commend  to  parliament  an  ar» 
rangement  for  that  purpose. 

The  king  is  willing  to  recom- 
mend to  parliament  to  enable  his 
majesty  to  settle  an  annuity  of 
50,000/.  a  year  upon  the  queen, 
to  be  enjoyed  by  her  during  her 
natural  life^  and  in  lieu  of  an/ 
claim  in  the  nature  of  jointure 
or  otherwise,  provided  she  will 
engage  not  to  come  into  any  part 
of  the  Briti^  dominions,  and  pro- 
vided she  engages  to  take  some 
other  name  or  title  than  that  of 
queen,  and  not  to  exercise  any  of 
uie  rights  or  privileges  of  queen, 
other  than  with  respect  to  the  ap« 
pointment  of  lawofncers,  or  to  any 
proceedings  in  courts  of  justice. 

The 
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The  sintiuity  to  cease  upon  the 
violation  of  those  '  engagements, 
viz.  upon  her  coming  into  any  part 
of  the  Briti^  dominions,  or  her 
assuming  the  title  of  queen,  or 
her  exercising  any  of  the  rights  or 
privilege  of  queen,  other  than 
above  excepted,  after  the  annuity 
shall  have  been  settled  upon  her. 

Upon  her  consent  to  an  en- 

Sagement  on  the  above  conditions, 
Ir.  Brougham  is  desired  to  ob- 
tain a  declaration  to  this  e£Fect, 
signed  by  herself ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  full  authority  to  ton- 
dude  with  (ttch  person  as  his  ma« 
jesty  may  appoint,  a  formal  en- 
gagement upon  those  principles* 
April  15, 1820. 

P&OTOCOLS. 

No.  1. — Protocol  of  (he  first  con* 

ference,  held    in    St.  James's 

square,  June  15,  1820. 

In  pursuance  of  the  notes  of  the 
13th  and  Hth  June,  the  duke  of 
Wellington  and  lord  Castlerea^h, 
on  the  part  of  the  kbg,  having 
net  Mr*  Brougham  and  Mr.  Den- 
sian,  her  majesty's  law  officers,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  proposed 
personal  discussions,  it  was  sug- 
gested by  the  former  :— 

1st..  That  the  persons  named 
to  frame  an  arrangement,  al- 
though representing  different  in- 
terests, should  consider  themselves 
in  discharge  of  this  duty,  not  as 
opposed  to  each  other,  but  as  act* 
ing  in  concert  with  a  view  to 
frame  an  arrangement  in  compli- 
ance with  the  understood  wish  of 
parliament,  Which  may  avert  the 
necessity  of  a  public  inquiry  into 
the  information  laid  befoie  the 
two  houses. 

2d.  The  arrangement  to  be 
made  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  require  from  neither  party  any 
concession  as  to  the  result  to.which 


such  mquiry,  if  proceeded  on, 
might  lead.  The  queen  must  not 
be  understood  to  admit,  or  the 
king  to  retract  any  thing. 

3d.  That  in  order  the  better  to 
accomplish  the  above  important 
object,  it  was  proposed  that  what- 
ever might  pass  in  the  first  confer- 
ence should  pledge  neither  party 
to  any  opinion ;  that  nothing  should 
be  recorded  without  previous  com- 
munication, and,  as  far  as  possible, 
common  consent ;  and  that  in  or- 
d:>r  to  facilitate  explanation  and  to 
encourage  unreserved  discussiont 
the  substance  only  of  what  passed 
should  be  reported. 

These  preliminary  pdnts  being 
agreed  to,  the  questions  to  be  ex- 
amined (as  contained  in  lord  Lt- 
verpooPs  memorandum  of  the 
15th  April  1820,  delivered  to  Mr. 
Brougham  previous  to  his  proceed- 
ing to  St.  Omer's,  and  in  lord  Li- 
verpool's note  of  the  11  th  of  June, 
and  Mr.  Brougham's  note  of  the 
12th  of  June,  written  by  thequecti*s 
commands)  were : 

1st.  The  future  residence  of  the 
queen  abroad. 

2d.  The  title  which  her  maies^ 
ty  might  think  fit  to  assume  when 
uavelling  on  the  continent. 
^  Sd.  Tne  non-exercise  of  cert^ 
rights  of  patronaTO  in  England, 
which  it  might  be  desirable  that  her 
majesty  might  desist  from  exercis- 
ing should  she  reside  abroad;  and, 

4th.  The  suitable  income  to  be 
assigned  for  life  to  the  queen  resi- 
ding abroad. 

Her  majesty's  law  officers,  on 
the  part  of  the  queen,  desired  in 
the  first  instance,  that  the  fourth 
point  should  be  altogether  laid 
aside  in  these  conferences;  her 
majesty  desired  it  might  make  no 
part  of  the  conditions,  nor  be 
mixed  with  the  present  discussions. 

They 
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They  then  proceeded  to  state  that^ 
und^  all  the  circumstances  of  her 
majesty's  position^  they  would  not 
say  that  ner  majesty  had  any  in- 
superable objection  to  living  a- 
broad;  on  the  contrary,  if  such 
foreign  residence  were  deemed  in- 
dispensable to  the  completion  of 
an  arrangement  so  much  desired 
by  parliament,  her  majesty  might 
be  prevailed  upon  to  acquiesce  ; 
but  then  diat  certain  steps  must  be 
taken  to  remove  the  possibility  of 
any  inference  being  drawn  from 
such  compliance,  and  from  the  in- 
quiry not  being  proceeded  in,  un- 
favourable to  her  majesty's  ho* 
nour,  and  inconsistent  with  that 
recognition  which  is  the  basis  of 
these  negotiations;  and  her  ma- 
jesty's   advisers   suggested    with 
this  "view  the  restoration  of  her 
name  to  the  liturgy.     To  this  it 
was   replied,  that  the  king's  go- 
vernment would  no  doubt  learn 
with  great  surprise  that  a  question 
of  this  important  nature  had  now 
been  brought  forward  for  the  first 
timef  without  having  been  advert- 
ed to  in  any  of  the  previous  dis- 
cussions, and  without  being  in- 
cluded amongst  the  heads  to  be 
itow  treated  of;  that  the  liturgy 
had  been  already  regulated  by  his 
majesty's   formal  declaration  in 
council,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his 
majesty's  legal    authority;  that 
the  king,  in  yielding  his  own  feel- 
tn<gs  and  views  to  the  wishes  of 
parliament,  could  not  be  under- 
stood (in  the  absence  of  inquiry) 
to  alter  any  of  those  impressions 
under  which  his  majesty  had  hi- 
therto deliberately  and  advisedly. 
acted  ;  and  that,  as  it  was  at  the 
outset  stated,  the  king  could  not 
be  expected  to  retract  any  thing, 
no  hope  could  be  held  out  that  the 
kln^s    government    would    feel 


themselves  justified  in  submitting 
such  a'  proptosition  to  his  majesty; 
To  this  it  was  answered,  that 
although  the  point  of  the  liturgy 
was  certainly,  not   included    by 
name  amongst  the  heads  to  be 
discussed,  her  majesty's  law  ofii« 
cers  found  themselves  entitled  to 
bring  it  forward  in  its  connezion 
wiUi  the  question  of  her  majesty's 
residence  abroad.    It  was  further 
contended,  that  the  alteration  in 
the  liturgy  was  contrary  to  the 
plain  sense  and  even  letter  of  the 
statute ;  and  that  it  was  highly 
objectionable    on     constitutional 
grounds,  being  contrary  to  the 
whole  policy  of  the  law  respecting 
the  security  of  the  succession,  and 
liable  to  be    repeated    in    cases 
where  the  succession  itself  might 
be  endangered  by  it ;  and  there^ 
fore  it  was  said  that  a  step  so 
uken  might  well  be  retracted, 
without  implying  any  unworthy 
concession.      It  was  also  urged, 
that  the   omission  havings  been 
plainly  made  in  contemplation  of 
legal  or  parliamentary  proceed* 
tngs  against  her  majesty,  it  foU 
lowed,  when  those   proceedings 
were  to  be  abandoned,  that  the 
omission'should  be  supplied  ;  and 
it  followed,  for  the  same  reason, 
that  supplying  it  would  imply  no 
retractation.     It  was  replied,  that 
his  majesty  had  decided  that  her 
majesty's  name  should  not  be  in« 
serted  in  the  liturgy,  for  several 
reasons  not  now  necessary  to  dis« 
cuss ;  that  his  majesty  had  acted 
under  legal  advice,  and  in  con- 
formity to  the  practice  of  his  roy- 
.  al  predecessors ;  and  that  the  de- 
cision of  his  majesty  had  not  been' 
takensolely  with  a  view  to  intended 
proceedings  in  parliament  oratlaw. 
Independent  of  the  inquiry^  in- 
stituted   before    parliament,    his 
majesty 
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maiesty  bad  felt  himself  lof&g  tktco 
called  upon  to  adopt  certain  mea* 
sures  to  which  his  majesty,  as  head 
of  his  family,  and  in  the  eiercise 
of  his  prerogative^  was  clearly 
competent.  These  acts,  together 
with  that  now  under  c(KUidera« 
tton,  however  reluctantly  adopted^ 
and  however  painful  to  his  majes« 
ly's  feelings,  were  taken  up  On 
grounds  which  the  discontinuance 
Qf  the  inquiry  before  parliament 
could  not  affect,  and  which  bis 
majesty  could  not  therefore  be  ex* 
pected  to  rescind*  The  principle 
fairly  applied  would  go,  in  truth, 
no  further  than  to  re^uace  the  par- 
ties In  the  relative  position  in 
which  they  stood  immediately  be- 
fore  her  majesty's  arrival,  and  be- 
fore the  king's  message  was  sent 
down  to  both  houses  of  parlia^ 
Qoent. 

After  further  discusscoa  upon 
this  pointy  it  was  agreed  that  the 
^ke  of  Wellington  and  lord  Cas» 
tlereagh  should  repoit  to  the  ca- 
binet what  had  passed,  and  come 
prepared  wi^h  their  deteruMuaitioB 
tp  the  next  conference. 

Her  majesty's  law  officers  then 
asked^  whether,  in  the  event  of 
t}ie  above  proposition  ait  being 
adopted,  any  other  proceeding 
could  be  suggested  on  the  part  of  . 
his  majesty's  government,  which 
might  render  her  majesty's  resi- 
dence abroad  consistent  with  a 
reco^ition  of  her  rights,  and  the 
yindication  of  her  character  ?  and 
th^y  specially  pointed  at  the  offi- 
cisd  introduction  of  her  majesty 
to  foreign  courts  by  the  kind's  mi- 
nisters abroad.  Upon  this  it  was 
obsewed,  that  this  proposition  ap* 
peared  open  to  the  same  difficulty 
in  point  q£  principle j  it  was  call. 
ing  upon  tl^  king  to  retract  the 
decision  formally  taken  and  avow- 


ed on  the  part  of  fats  mi^esty,  z. 
decision  already  notified  tofore^ 
courts  I  and  to  render  the  post* 
tion  of  his  majesty's  repnaeat^ 
lives  abroad,  in  relation  to^  her 
majesty,  inconsistent  with  that  of 
their  sovereign  at  home;  that  the 
purpose  for  which  this  was  son^ht 
by  th^  queen's  law  officers  wasiB«r 
consistent  with  the  principle  ad- 
mitted at  the  commencement  of 
the  conference,  and  was  one  thas 
could  net  be  reasonably  required 
to  be  acconcrplished  by  the  act  of 
his  majesty— namdy^  to  gh^e  ti> 
her  majesty's  conduct  that  codfl^* 
tenance  which  the  state  of  the 
ease^  as  at  present  before  his  mst* 
|esty,  altctgether  precluded. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  stated^ 
that  wbileliis  majesty,  consistently- 
with  the  steps  already  adcf>ted« 
eoutd  not  auuionae  the  public  re» 
ception  of  the  queen,  or  the  intro-' 
ducUDu  of  her  majesty  at  feietgn- 
Gouru  by  his  mtoiscers  a^o^ 
there  was,  nerercheless,  every  dis- 
positioa  to  see  that  branch  of  die 
orders  already  given  faithfully  and 
liberally  eaeeuted,  which  enjoined 
the  British  mtni^Gers  on  the  eon* 
tinent  to  facilitate,  wichin  their  re^> 
spective.  missions,*  her  majesty's 
accommodation^  and  to  contribute 
to  her  peFsonal  cpmfort  add  coup 
veniejoce. 

Her  majesty '« lafw  oCoei^Bve. 
the  king's  sarvanU  no  reason  ^ac*. 
ever  to  think  that  the  queen  could , 
be  induced  to  depart  from  the  prcH ; 
positions>above  Hated,  unless  some  • 
ethers,  founded  on  Sesame  pnn- 
ciples^  w^e  acceded  to  en  the 
pdQTt  of  his  m^esty's  govemmeni*. 

(Signed)         W&LLIN«TONi 

If.  aaoveiiArif, . 

Ijo.  II.— ProtQool  of  tko  s^^^pdl 
confisrence 
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cenftwpco  h$\d  «t  the  Foreign* 
.  Mce^  Jue  SO,  182a 
•  The  king's  s^nrants  hegAn  the 
ooirference  by  stating»  that  they 
had  not  failed  to  report  with  fide- 
Iky  to  die  king^s  goreminent  iht 
proposition  brought  forward  by 
Mr  snigesiy^s  law  officers*  that  the 
i|aeen'e  tome  should  be  expressly- 
tndoded  in  die  ltturgy»  in  order 
tt>  ptofiect  her  majesty  against  any 
nisconstruction  of  the  grounds  on 
wfaid)  her  majesty  might  consent 
tOTeside  abroad ;  that  they  were 
not  deceived^  for  reasons  already 
nffidently  explained,  in  anticipa- 
ting diesBrprise  of  their  colleagues 
at  che  production  of  this  question, 
far  the  first  time,  on  the  part  of 
her  mafesty,  more  especially  in 
die  present  adranced  state  of  the 
poceedings:  that  they  were  aur 
diortzed  distinctly  to  state,  that 
the  ktng*s  servams  could  on  no  ac< 
eonnt  advise  his  majesty  to  rescind 
the  decision  already  taken  and 
acted  upon  in  this  instance;  and 
Aaft,  -to  prevent  misconception, 
tke  king'sgovemmenthadcharged 
die  duM  S[  Welling^n  and  lord 
Castlereagh  to  explain  that  they 
must  eqnally  decline  to  advise  the 
king  to  depart  from  the  princtpl* 
ahready  laid  down  by  his  majesty 
for  the  direction  of  his  represen- 
tatives abroad,  with  regard  to  the 
public  reception  by  the  kind's  mi- 
aiiters  abroad,  and  introduction 
of  her  majesty  at  foreign  courts  ; 
hot  that  they  were  not  only  ready, 
bot  desirous  to  guard  in  future,  by 
lewewcd  orders,  against  any  pos* 
sible  want  i)f  attention  to  her  ma. 
leity's  comfint  or  convenience  by 
ra  majesty's  ministers  abroad; 
aad  tmit,  wherever  her  majesty 
Inigfat  think  fit  to  establish  her  re* 
ifdence,  every  endeavour  would 
be  made^o  secure  for  her  majesty 


from  th^  state  the  follett  protect 
ttoQ,  and  the  utmost  personal  com* 
fort,  attention,  and  convenience. 

In  explanation  of  the  position 
in  which  the  king  actually  stood 
upon  this  question  in  his  foreien 
relations,  the  instructions  under 
which  the  ministers  abroad  now 
acted  were  communicated  to  the 
queen's  law  officers,  and  their  at- 
tention was  directed  as  well  to  the 
principles  therein'  laid  down,  and 
from  which  his  majesty  could  not 
be  called  upon  to  depart,  as  to  that 
branch  of  the  instructions  which 
was  studiously  framed  to  provide 
for  the  personal  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  queen  when  prin* 
cess  of  Wales. 

The  queen's  law  officers  then 
stated,  that  they  must  not  be  un- 
derstood  to  suggest  the  giving  of 
a  {general  power  to  her  majesty  to 
establish  her  court  in  any  foreign 
country,  and  to  be  there  received 
and  presented  by  the  English  mi- 
nister, because  reasons  of  state 
might  render  it  inexpedient  thatr 
under  certain  circumstances,  such 
an  estaUishment  should  be  made ; 
but  they  wished  that  her  majefty 
should  have. the  power  of  being  so 
received  «nd  treated  by  the  Eng^ 
lish  minister  where  no  such  rea« 
sons  of  state  interfered,  and  they  in* 
quired  whether  the  same  objection 
would  exist  to  the  public  introduc<% 
tion  of  her  majesty  at  some  one 
comt  where  she  might  fix  her  re* 
sidence,  if  she  waved  the  claim  of 
introduction  at  foreign  courts  ge- 
nerally. 

To  this  it  was  answered,  that 
the  principle  was,  in  fact,  the 
same,  whether  at  one  or  more 
courts  I  and  that  if  the  king  could 
be  consistently  advised  to  meet  the 
queen's  wishes  in  this  instance  at 
all,  it  would  be  more  dignified  for 
(P)  hU 
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hirtnajeay  to  do  saj^netally  miid 
avov?ccUy,  than  to  adopt  any  psr* 
lial  or  covert  proceeding. 
■  The  queen's  1*1  w  officers,  refer- 
ring to  ihe  decision  of  the  judges 
in  George  the  first's  reign,  said  it 
would  be  a  macb  more  unexcep- 
tionable exercise  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, were  the  king  even  to. 
prescribe  where  her  majesty  sliould> 
reside,  but  to  order  her  there  to 
be  treated  as  queen  by  his  mini- 
ster. 

The  king's  servants,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  had  passed  at  a 
former  cmferenqe,  then  reverted 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  queen 
had  arrived  in  Epgland,  and  the 
pain  her  majesty  must  experience 
were  she  exposed  to  leave  Eng. 
land  in  the  like  manner.  They 
acquainted  -her  majesty's  law  offi- 
cers that  they  could  venture  to  a's- 
sure  them  tliat  this  difficulty  would 
not  occur.  The  queen  arrived  in 
England  contrary  to  the  king's, 
wishes  and  representations;  but 
were  her  majesty  now  to  desire  to 
pass  to  the  continent,  whether  to  a 
pan  in  the  channel,  or,  if  it  should 
m<nre  accord  with  her  majesty's 
views  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
Mediterranean,  a  king's  yacht  in 
the  one  instance,  or  a  ship  of  war 
in  the  other,  might  be  ordered  to 
convey  her  majesty.  After  re- 
ceiving these  explanations,  the 
queen's  law  officers  recurred  to  the 
points  befoie  touched  upon,  viz. 
tlie  inserting  the  queen's  name  in 
die  liturgy,  or  the  devising  some^ 
•thing  in  the  nature  of  an  equiva- 
lent, 2Uid  intimated  their  convic- 
tion that  her  majesty  would  feel  it 
necessary  to  press  one  or  both  of 
those  objects,  or  some  other  of  a 
similar  nature  and  tendency.  They 
then  asked  whether  a  residence  in 
oiic  of  the  royal  palaces  would  be 


seazrsd  to  lier  mijfesty  vAHe  'in 
this  count!  y?  and  observed^tkat 
hei-  majesty  had  never  been  de- 
prived of  her. apartments  in  Ken^ 
sington  palace  nntil  she  ToltnHii- 
rily  gave  them  up  for  the  accom- 
modation of  t]?e  late  duke  of  Kent. 
It  was  replied,  that  the  king's  ser- 
vants had  no  instnicdtms  on  this 
point.  They,  howsver,  observed, 
that  they  believed  t^e  apartments 
which  l»r  majesty  formerly  occu- 
pied when  princess  of  Wales^were 
at  present  actually  in  tlie  posies** 
sion  of  the  duchess  o£  Kent ;  and 
that  they  considered  that  thispoiat 
had  been  already  disposed  of  bj 
supplying  to  her  ms^esty  the  foads 
which  were  necessary  to  ftimtib 
16  her  majesty  a  suitable  residence. 

Her  majesty's  law  officers  then 
inquired,  whether,  supposing  aa 
arrangement  made,  t^  mode  oC 
winding  up  the  transaction,  and 
withdrawing  the  information  re- 
ferred to  parliament,  had  been  con- 
sidered, and  whetlier  the  kiaff^s 
servants  saw  any  objection,  in  me 
present  instance,  to  the  houses  of 
parliament  ei^pressing,  by  soitable 
addresses  both  to  we  king  and 
queen,  their  grateful  thanks  fi^r 
their  majesties  having  acqntesced 
in  an  arrangement,  by  which  par- 
liament had  been  saved  the  pain- 
ful duty  of  so  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult a  proceeding  ? 

The  king's  servants  eckaovr. 
ledged  this,  point  had  not  t  been 
considered,  but  reserved  to  tiicm- 
selves  to  report. the  observations 
made  thereu  ponto  their  colteagves. 

It  was  then  agreed  that>  upon 
every  view  of  duty  and  propMtr, 
the  final  decision  should  not  be 
protracted  beyond  Monday,  to 
which  day  it  shoidd  be  mxspoKd 
that  the  proceedings  on  the  king's 
message  to  the  house  of  comnens 
should 
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«hetild  He  ^jdjjpttnifid,  on  a  distmct 
vxplavation  to  this  effect  i  and 
rthata  conference  ^ould  take  place 
'CDniorrow>  in  order  to  bring  the 
4uimc8S  Co  a  conclasion»  and  to 
lUTange*  by  mutual  consent,  the 
protocols  of  conference. 

(Signed)       Wellington, 

CASTLERBAGH, 
H.  BROUGHAM, 
T.  OENMAN. 

No«  IiI»«^Protocol  of  the  third 
conference* 
^nrign  office,  Jude  17,  18^. 

The  conference  vi^as  opened  by 
lier  majesty's  law  officers  intima- 
.ting*  that(  adverting  to  what  had 
'passed  in  the  preceding  conference, 
they  had  nothing  to  propose,  but 
to  proceed  to  the  adjustment  of 
the  protocol. 

The  king's  servants  stated,  that 
before  they  entered  into  this  busi*i 
-ness  of  amusing  the  protocol, 
tliey  thought  it  dieir  duty  to  ad^ 
vert  to  the  points  discussed  in  the 
preceding  conference,  upon  which 
.no  explicit  opinion  had  t«en  ex- 
.pratsedby  them  on  the  part  of  his 
Jna^fty*^  government ;  they  then 
.declared,  that  they  were  autho- 
,rked  to  tnfoms  the  queen's  la^ 
-officers,  that,  in  the  event  of  her 
majesty  going  to  the  continent,  a 
yacht  or  ship  of  war  would  be  pro- 
.irkied  for  the  conveyance  of  her 
.majesty^  either  to  a  port  in  the 
.•channel  or  to  a  port  in  the  Medi^ 
terranean,  as  her  majesty  might 
.pMsTer* 

That  every  personal  attention 
and  respect  would  be  paid  by  the 
king's  servants  abroad  to  Her  ma- 
jpnAft  ^sd  every  endeavour  made 
by  ibem.to^  protect  her  majesty 
4lgtinst any  possible  incdnvenience, 
whether  in  her  travels  or  residing 
*'Yiii4bie  eoAtinent->-whH  the  under- 
etoM  tmftrrf,  ho^evtc,  9f  public 


reception  by  the  kktf^s  ministers 
abroad, and  introduction  at  foreign 
courts. 

It  was  further  stated  by  the 
king's  servants,  that  having  weigh- 
ed the  suggestion  communicated 
by  the  queen's  law  officers  in  die 
preceding  conference,  they  were 
now  prepared  to  declare,  that  they 
saw  no  difficulty  (if  the  terms  in 
which  the  same  were  to  be  eon*, 
veyed  were  properly  guarded )  to 
a  proposition  being  made  to  both 
houses,  for  expressing  by  address 
to  the  queen,  as  well  as  to  the 
king,  their  grateful  acknowledge* 
ments  for  the  facilities  which  their 
majesties  might  have  respectively 
aiforded  towards  the  accomplish* 
ment  bf  an  arrangement  by  which 
parliament  had  been  saved  the 
necessity  of  so  painful  a  discus* 
slon* 

These  observations  not  appeal- 
ing tomake  any  material  difference 
in  the  views  taken  by  her  majesty^s 
law  officers  of  the  result  of  the 
conferences,  it  was  agreed  to  pro. 
ceed  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
protocols.  Before,  however,  the 
-protocol  was  discussed,  the  king^s 
servants  desired  distinctly  to  knotkr 
from  her  majesty's  law  officers 
whether  the  introduction  o(  the 
queen's  name  in  the  liturgy,  and 
-her  majesty's  introduction  at  fo* 
reign  courts,  were  either  of  tliem 
a  condition  sine  qua  noh  of  an  ar« 
rangement  on  the  part  of  the 
queen  ;  to  which  it  Was  replied, 
that  either  the  introduction  of  her 
majesty's  name  in  the^-litui-gy,  or 
-an  equiv:Uent,  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  protecting  her  majesty 
against  the  tinfavburable  inference 
to  which  het  majesty  might  be  lia« 
bleln  letviftgthe  country  under 
the  circumstanced  in  which  her 
.paajfsty  wasplacedj  y>*RS  a  iutt  oum 
(P2)         '       «w. 
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iiom.  The  queen  could  not  be  ad. 
vised  voluntarily  to  consent  to  any 
arrangement  which  was  not  sati«- 
factory  to  her  majesty's  own  feel- 
ings ;  however,  her  majesty,  with 
a  viow  to  meet  the  understood 
wishes  of  parliament^  had  felt  it 
her  duty  to  propose  to  leave  the 
whole  question  to  an  arbitration. 

No  proposition  on  the  part  of 
hec  majesty,  other  than  those  al- 
ready adverted  to,  was  brought 
.forward. 

(Signed)       wbllimgton, 

CASTLERBAGH^ 
H.  BROUGHAM, 
T.    D&NMA»« 

No.  IV.— Protocol  of  the  fourth 
conference. 
Sc.  Jamei't  >quar«,  June  18* 
Before  proceeding  to  fuitsh  the 
discussion  of  the  protocols,  it  was 
suggested  on  the  part  of  the  king's 
servants,  if  possible,  to  meet  her 
majesty's  wishes:  and  in  order  the 
better  to  secure  to  her  majesty 
every  suitable  respect  and  attention 
within  the  particular  state  in  which 
she  might  think  fit  to  establish  her 
residence,  (the  Milanese,  pr  the 
Roman  states,  having  been  previ* 
ously  suggested  by  her  majesty's 
law  officers  as  the  sdtemative  with- 
m  her  majesty's  contemplation,) 
that  the  king  would  cause  official 
notification  to  be  made  of  her  ma- 

a's  legal  character  as  queeo, 
e  government  of  such  state. 
That  consistently,  however,  with 
the  reasons  already  stated,  it  must 
rest  with  the  sovereign  of  such 
state  what  reception  should  be 
given  to  her  majesty  in  that  cha^ 
meter.' 

The  king's  servants  were  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  impress  upon 
the  queen's  law  officers  the  public 
grounds  upon  which  this  pnnciple 
.rested.  The  general  rule  of  foreign 


courts  is,  to  receivepfily  dioae  who 
are  received  at  home.  The  kmg 
could  not  with  pit/prigly  require 
any  point  of  foreign  govemmeotB 
the  refusal  of  whidi  would  not  afi> 
ford  his  majesty  just  groundt  of 
resentment  or  xemonstranee*  l£ 
would  be  neither  for  the  kiag't 
dignity,  nor  for  the  queen's  com- 
fort, that  she  should  be  made  the 
subject  of  such  a  question. 

To  this  it  was  replied  for  the 
queen^  that  with  respect  to  thii 
new  proposition  on  the  0irt  of  the 
king's  servants,  it  should  be  taken 
into  immediate  consideration  ;  bift 
her  majesty's  law  officers  observed, 
that  her  majesty  was  not  in  the 
situation  referred  to  in  the  above 
reasoning,  having  been  habitually 
received  at  court  in  this  coaodry 
for  many  years^  and  having  only 
ceased  to  go  there  in  1814,  out  df 
regard  to  the  peculiar  delkate  si* 
tuation  in  which  the  nnfbrtonafie 
differences  in  the  royal  fiaoily 
placed  the  late  queen. 

The  latter  observation  was  met, 
on  the  part  of  the  king's  servams* 
by  a  re-asseruon  of  his  nujesty^ 
undoubted  authority  on  this  poinly 
whether  as  king  or  as  prince  re^gent» 
in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  antfao- 
rtty  ;  that  the  conrt  held  by  her 
late  majesty  was,  in  factf  Ae 
court  of  die  prince  regenty  tken 
acting  in  the  name  andon  the  b»* 
half  of  his  late  majesty,  and  that 
the  present  qneen,  then  priacetKif 
Wales,  was  excluded  nom  svch 
court. 

(Signed)      wbluii6tov» 

CASTLVRBaORy 
H.  BROUOHAMy 
T.  DBNMAll. 

Na  V.~ProM)cblof  the  fifth  con- 
ference* 

The  protocds.  of  the  |wec«ding 
conference 
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conference  were  read  and  agreed 
upon* 

Her  majesty's  law  officers 
stated»  that  the  proposition  of  yes- 
teirday  had  been  submitted  to  her 
najestyy  and  that  it  had  not  pro* 
duced  any  alteration  in  her  majes- 
ty's sentiments* 

In  order  to  avoid  any  misinter- 
pretation of  the  expression  used  on 
oaentioning^  their  belief  that  her 
majesty  might  overcome  her  re* 
luctance  to  go  abroad^  viz*  **  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  Ijer  posi- 
tion*'* they  stated  that  they  meant 
diereby  the  unhappy  domestic  dif- 
ferences  which  created  the  difficuU 
ty  of  her  majesty  holding  a  courts 
and  the  understood  sense  of  parlia- 
nient*  that  her  majesty's  residence 
in  this  country  might  be  attended 
with  public  inconvenience. 

They  also  protested  generally* 
in  her  majesty's  name,  against  be- 
ing understood  to  pro[>ose  or  to 
desire  any  terms  inconsistent  with 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
kinj:,  or  any  which  ner  own  vin- 
dteation  did  not  seem  to  render  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Memorandum. 

The  second  and  third  points,  as 
emimerated  for  discussion  in  the 
protocol  of  the  first  conference, 
were  not  brought  into  deliberation, 
in  consequence  of  no  satisfactory 
ttoderstanding  having  taken  place 
upon  the  points  brought  forward 
by  her  majesty's  law  officers. 

The  five  protocols  were  then  re- 
spectively siffned. 

(Signed)         WELLINGTON, 
CASTLSaBAGH, 
B.   BROUGHAM, 
T«   DBNMAN. 

THE   QDBBn's    LBTTBa   TO  THE 
.  KING. 

Sir»—- After  the  unparalleled  and 


unprovoked  persecution  which* 
during  a  series  of  years,  has  been 
carried  on  against  me  under  the 
name  and  authority  of  your  ma« 
jesty-— and  whicH  persecution,  in- 
stead of  beine  mollified  br  lime, 
time  has  ren<&red  only  more  and 
more  malignant  and  unrelenting- 
it  is  not  without  a  great  sacrifice 
of  private  feeling  that  I  now,  even 
in  the  way  of  remonstrance,  bring  , 
myself  to  address  this  letter  to 
your  majesty.  But,  bearing  in 
mind  that  royalty  rests  on  the 
basis  of  public  good  ;  that  to  this 
paramount  consideration  all  others 
ought  to  submit;  and  aware  of 
the  consequences  that  may  result 
from  the  present  unconstitutionaU 
illegal,  and  liitherto  unheard-of 
proceedings  ;— with  a  mind  thus 
impressed,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
laying  my  grievous  wrongs  once 
more  before  your  majesty,  in  the 
hope  that  the  justice  which  your 
majesty  may,  by  evil-minded 
counsellors,  be  still  disposed  to  re- 
fuse to  the  claims  of  a  dutiful, 
faithful,  and  injured  wife,  you 
may  be  induced  to  yield  to  consi* 
derations  connected  with  tlie  ho- 
nour and  dignity  of  your  crown, 
the  stability  of  your  throne,  the 
tranquillity  of  your  dominions, 
the  happiness  and  safety  of  your 
just  and  loyal  people,  whose  ge- 
nerous hearts  revolt  at  oppression 
and  cruelty,  and  especially  when 
perpetrated  by  a  peiVersion  and  s 
mockery  of  the  laws. 

A  sense  of  what  is  due  to  my 
character  and  sex  forbids  me  to 
refer  minutely  to  the  real  causes 
of  our  domestic  separation,  or  to 
the  numerous  unmerited  insulcB 
ofiered  me  previously  to  that  pe- 
riod ;  but,  leaving  to  your  majef? 
ty^to  reconcile  with  the  marriag« 
vow  the  act  of  driving,  by  such 
(P  3)  meant. 
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jneansy  a  wife  from  beneath  your 
roof,  with  an  infant  in  het  arms, 
your  majesty  will  permit  me  to 
remind  yon,  that  that  act  wasen^ 
tirely  your  own ;  that  the  separa- 
tion, &o  far  from  being  sought  for 
by  me,  was  a  sentence  pronounced 
upon  me,  without  any  "cause  as- 
signed, other  than  that  of  your 
own  inclination?,  which,  as  your 
majesty  was  pleased  to  allege, 
were  not  under  your  control. 


ther  of  yoitr  child  was  pursued  by  * 
spies,  conspirators,  and  traitors*  ' 
employed,  encouraged,  and  re« 
warded  to  lay  snares  for  the  feet, 
and  to  plot  against  the  reputation 
and  life  of  her  whom  your  majes* 
ty  had  so  recently  and  so  solemnly 
vowed  to  honour,  to  love,  and  to 
cherish. 

In  withdrawing  from  the  em- ' 
braces  of  my  parents,  in  giving 
my  hand  to  the  son  of  George  the 


Not  to  have  felt,  with  regard  to    Third  and  the  heir>apparent  to 
myself,  chagrin  at  this  decision  of  the   British  throne,  nothing  l( — 


your  majesty,  would  have  argued 
great  insensibility  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  dectnum ;  not  to  have 
dropped  a  tear  in  the  face  of  that 
beloved  child,  whose  futuie  sor- 
rows were  then  but  too  easy  to 


than  a  voice  from  heaven  would 
have  made  me  fear  ii^ustioe  or 
wrong  of  any  kind,  "Wliat,  then, 
was  my  astonishment  at  finding 
that  treasons  against  me  had  been 
carried  on  and  matured,  perjaries 


foresee,  would  have  marked  me    against  me  had  been  methoiiiaed 
as  unworthy  of  the  name  of  mo-        '        »    j-.  •  ?■-       • 

ther  5  but,  not  to  have  submitted 
to  it  without  repining  would  have 
indicated  a  consciousness  of  deme- 
rit, or  a  want  of  those  feelings 
v^hich  belong  to  affronted  and  in- 
sulted female  honour. 

The  "  tranquil  apd  comfortable 
society"  tendered  to  me  by  your 
majesty  formed,  in  mv  mind,  but 


and  embodied,  a  secret  tribunal 
had  been  held,  a  trial  of  tny  ac« 
tions  had  taken  place,  and  a  deci-' 
sion  had  been  made  upon  those 
actions,  without  my  having  been* 
informed    of   the  nature  of  the* 
charge,  or  of  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  ?  and  what  words  can 
expresis  the  feelings  excited  by  the 
fact,    that  this    proceeding    was 


.  a  poor  compensation  tor  the  grief  founded  on  a  request  made,  and 

'  occasioned    by    considering    the  on  evidence  furnished,  by  order  of" 

wound  given  to  public  morals  in  the  father  of  my  ^hild,  and  my  na- 

the  fatal  example  produced  by  the  tural  as  well  as  legal  guardian  and 

indulgence  of  your  majesty's  incli-  protector  ? 

nations  }  more  especially  when  I        Notwithstanding,  however,  the- 


contemplated  the  dtsappomtment 
of  the  nation,  who  had  so  muni 
ficently  provided  for  our  union, 
who  had  fondly  cherished  such 
pleasing  hopes  ot  happiness  arising 
from  that  union,  and  who  had  hail- 


unprecedented  conduct  of  that  tri- 
bunal-^conduct  which  has  since- 
undergone,  even  in  parliament, 
severe  and  unanswered  animad** 
versions,  and  which  has  been  also 
censured    in  minutes  of  the  pri- 


ed it  with  such  a£Fectior.ate  and  vy  council— noVwichstanding  the 

rapturous  joy.  secrecy  of  the  proceedings  of  this 

But,  alas  !  even  tranquillity  and  tribunal  —  notwiibsmudmg    -  tiie 

comfort  were  too  much  for  me  to  strong  temptation  to  the  ^givf^g 

0njoy.    From  the  very  threshold  offalse  evidence  against  me  before 

pf  v«>ur  majesty's  mansion  the  mo»  it^-notwithstanding  that  theMwas 
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DO  opportunity  afforded  me  of  re» 
butting:  that  evidence— notwith- 
standing all  these  circumstances, 
so  decidedly  favourable  to  my  ene- 
mies— even  this  secret  tribunal  ac- 
qnitted  me  of  all  crime,  and  there- 
by pronounced  my  principal  accu- 
sers to  have  been  guilty  of  the 
grossest  perjury.  But  it  was  now 
(after  the  trial  was  over)  discover- 
ed, that  the  nature  of  the  tribunal 
was  such  as  to  render  false  swear- 
ing before  it  not  legally  criminal  ! 
And  thus,  at  the  suggestion  and 
request  of  your  majesty,  had' been 
created,  to  take  cognisan(:e  of  aiid 
try  my  conduct,  a  tribunal  compe- 
tent to  administer  oaths,  compe- 
tent to  examine  witnesses  on  oath, 
competent  to  try,  competent  to 
acquit  or  condemn,  and  competent, 
moreover,  to  screen  those  who  had 
sworn  falsely  against  me  from  suf- 
fering the  pains  and  pen^alties 
which  the  law  awards  to  wilful 
and  corrupt  perjury.  Great  as 
my  indignation  naturally  must 
have  been  at  this  shameful  evasion 
of  law  and  justice,  that  indignation 
was  lost  in  pity  for  him  who  could 
lower  his  princely  plumes  to  tlie 
dust  by  giving  his  countenance 
and  favour  to  the  most  conspicu- 
ous of  those  abandoned  and  noto- 
rious perjurers. 

Still  there  was  one  whose  upright 
mind  nothing  couW  warp,  in 
whose  breast  injustice  never  found 
a  place,  whos?  hand  was  always 
ready  to  raise  the  unfortunate,  and 
to  rescue  the  oppressed.  While 
that  good  and  ^acious  father  "knd 
sovereign  remained  in  the  exercise 
of  his  royal  functions,  his  unoffend- 
ing  daughter-in-law  bad  nothing 
to  fear.  As  long  as  the  protecting 
band  of  your  late  ever- beloved- 
and  ever-lamented  father  was  held 
ovier  toe,  I  was  safe.     But  the  me- 


lancholy event  which  deprived  the 
nation  of  the  active  exertions  of 
its  virtuous  king,  bereft  me  of 
friend  and  protector,  and  of  all 
hope  of  future  tranquillity  and 
safety.  To  calumniate  your  inno- 
cent wife  was  now  the  shortest 
road  to  royal  favour  ;  and  to  be- 
tray her  was  to  l^y  the  sure  found- 
ation of  boundless  riches  and  titles 
of  honour.  Before  claims  like 
these,  talent,  virtue,  long  services, 
your  own  personal  friendships^ 
yoiu"  royal  engagements,  promises* 
and  pledges,  written  as  well  as 
.  verbal,  melted  into  air.  Your  ca- 
binet was  founded  on  this  basis. 
You  took  to  your  councils  men,  of 
whose  persons,  as  well  as  whose 
principles,  you  had  invariably  ex- 
pres^d  the  strongest  dislike.  The  ^ 
interest  of  tJie  natkin,  and  even 
your  own  feelnigs,  in  all  other  re. 
spects,  were  sacrificed  to  the  gra- 
tification of  yom*  desire  to  aggra- 
vate my  sufferings,  and  ensure  my 
humiliation.  You  took  to  your 
councils  and  your  bojfon^  men 
whom  you  hated,  whose  abandon- 
ment of,  and  whose  readiness  to 
sacrifice  me  were  their  only  merits, 
and  whose  power  has  been  exerci- 
sed in  a  mimner,  and  has  been  at- 
tended with  consequences,  worthy 
of  its  origin.  From  this  unprin- 
cipled and  unnatural  union  have- 
sprung  the  manifold  evils  which 
this  nation  has  now  to  endure,  and 
which  present  a  mass  of  misery 
and  «f  degradation,  accompanied 
with  acts  of  tyranny  and  crueltyt 
rather  than  have  seen  which  in* 
flfcted  on  his  industrious,  faithful, 
and  brave  people,  your  royal 
father  would  have  perished  at  the 
head  of  that  people. 

When  to  calumniate,  revile,  ancf 
betray  roe,  became  the  sure  path 
to  honour  and  riches,  it  woulil    ' 
(P  4)  havf 
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have  been  strange  indeed  if  ca* 
Itfmniatorsy  revUers,  and  traiiors» 
had  not  abounded.  Your  court 
became  much  le&s  a'scene  of  polish- 
ed manners  and  refined  intercourse 
than  of  low  intrigue  and  scurrility, 
Spiesy  Bacchanalian  tale-bearers, 
and  foul  conspirators,  swarmed  in 
those  places  which  had  before  been 
the  resort  of  sobriety, virtue,  and  ho- 
nour. To  enumerate  all  the  various 
privationsand  mortifications  which 
J  had  to  endure — all  the  insults 
^at  were  wantonly  heaped  upon 
me,  from  the  day  of  your  eleva- 
tion to  the  regency  to  Uiat  of  my 
departure  for  die  continent-— 
vrould  be  to  describe  every  spe- 
cies of  personal  o£fence  that  can  be 
o^red  to>  and  every  pain  short  of 
bodily  violence  that  can  be  inflict- 
ed on,  any  h^an  being.  Bereft 
of  parent,  brother,  and  fat}\er-in- 
laW|  and  my  husband  for  my  dead- 
liest foe ;  seeing  those  who  have 
promised  me  support  bought  by 
rewards  to  be  amongst  mj  ene* 
mies ;  restrained  from  accusing 
my  foes  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
out  of  regard  for  the  character  of 
^e  father  of  my  child,  and  from 
a  desire  to  prevent  her  happiness 
from  being  disturbed;  shunned 
from  motives  of  selfishness  by  those 
who  were  my  natural  associates ; 
living  in  obscurity,  while  I  ought 
to  have  been  the  centre  of  all  tnat 
was  splendid  t  thus  humbled,  I 
had  one  consolation  left — the  love 
of  my  dear  and  only  child,  ^  To 
permit  me  to  enjoy  this  was  too 
great  an  indulgence.  To  see  my 
daughter  ;  to  fold  her  in  my  arms  | 
10  mingle  my  tears  with  hers ;  to 
receive  her  cneering  caresses,  and 
to  hear  from  her  lips  assurances  of 
aever-ceasing  love; — thus  to  be 
comforted,  consoled,  upheld,  and 
blesseJ,was  too  much  to  be  allowed 


me.  Even  on  the  slave  mart  the, 
cries  of  "  Oh  I  my  modjcr,  mj 
mother!  Oh!  my  child,  mj 
child  !''  have  prevented  a  sepaist* 
tion  of  the  victims  of  avarice.  But 
your  advisers,  more  inhuman  than 
slave-dealers,  remorselessly  tore 
the  mother  from*  the  child. 

Thus  bereft  of  ihe  society  of  my 
child,  or  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  embittering  her  life  by  struggles 
to  preserve  diat.society,  I  resolved 
on  a  temporary  absence,  in  the 
hope  that  time  might  restore  me 
to  her  in  happier  days.  Those 
days,  alas !  were  never  to  come. 
To  mothers — ^and  those  mothers 
who  have  been  suddenly  bereft  of 
the  best  and  most  a£Fectionate  and 
only  daughters — it  belongs  to  esti-. 
mate  my  suffer  i  ngs  and  my  wrongs,. 
Such  mothers  will  judge  of  my  af* 
fliction  upon  hearing  of  the  death 
of  my  child,  and  upon  my  calling 
to  recollection  the  last  look,  the 
last  words,  and  all  the  affecting 
circumstances  of  our  separation. 
Such  mothers  will  see  the  depth 
pf  my  sorrows.  Every  I)eine  with 
a  heart  of  humanity  in  its  oosom 
will  drop  a  tear  in  sympathy  with 
me.  And  will  not  the  world,  then* 
learn  with  indignation,  that  this 
event,  calculated  to  soften  the 
hardest  heart,^was  the  signal  for 
new  conspiracies,  and  inoefaaigm* 
ble  efforts  for  the  destruction  of 
this  afflicted  mother  ?  Yomr  ma« 
jesty  had  torn  my  child  from  me  i, 
you  had  deprived  me  of  the  power 
of  being  at  hand  to  succour  her } 
you  had  taken  from  me  the  possi* 
bility  of  hearing  of  her  last  prayers 
for  her  mother  ;  you  saw  me  be* 
reft,  forlorn,  and  broken-hearted  ; 
and  this  was  the  momentyou  chose 
for  redoubling  vour  per^ctuions, 

Let  the  world  pass  its  judge* 
m^nt  on  the  constituting  of  a  com- 
mission. 
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flsliag  of  inquisitorsy  spies,  and  io- 
ibnberst  to  discover,  collect,  and 
9XT9pge  matters  of  accusation 
s^gainst  your  wife,  without  any 
complaint  hairing  been  commuQi- 
cated  to  her :  let  the  world  judge 
of  the  employment  of  ambassadors 
in  such  a  business,  ^d  of  the  en* 
li&tin^  of  foreign  courts  in  the  en* 
ierpnse«r— But  on  the  measures 
which  have  been  adopted  to  give 
final  effect  to  these  preliminary 
|iroceedings  it  is  for  roe  to^  speak  i 
it  is  for  me  to  remonstrate  with 
your  majesty ;  it  is  for  me  to  pro« 
test)  it  is  for  me  to  apprize  you  of 
my  determination. 

I  have  always  demanded  ay^r 
triai*  This  is  what  I  now  demand, 
an4  this  is  refused  me*  Instead 
of  a  fair  trial,  I  am  to  be  subjected 
to  a  sentence  by  the  parliament, 
passed  b  the  shape  of  a  law« 
Against  this  I  protest,  and  upon 
the  following  grounds  :«- 

The  injustice  of  refusing  me  a 
dear  and  distinct  charge,  of  refu* 
sing  me  the  names  of  the  wit* 
nesses,  of  refusing  me  the  names 
of  the  places  where  the  alleged 
acts  have  been  comipitted ;  these 
are  sufficiently  flagrant  and  re- 
volting ;  but  it  is  against  the  con- 
stitution of  the  court  itself  that  I 
particularly  object,  and  that  I 
most  solemnly  protest. 

Whatever  may  be  the  prece* 
tiencs  as  to  bills  of  pains  and  pe- 
aaltief,  none  of  them,  except  those 
s>elating  to  die  queen  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  can  api^v  here ;  for 
ber^  your  majesty  is  Uie  plainti£F» 
ilere  it  is  intended  by  the  bill  to 
lio  you  what  you  deem  good,  and 
to  do  me  great  harm.  You  are, 
therefore;!  a  party,  aod  the  only 
complaining  party. 

yo^  b^ve  made  your  complaint 


to  the  boose  of  krds«  You  bavia 
conveyed  to  this  house  written  dcu 
cuments  sealed  up.  A  secret 
committee  of  the  house  have  exa« 
mined  these  documents.  They 
have  reported  that  there  a:.e 
grounds  of  proceeding :  and  then 
me  house,  merely  upon  that  report^ 
have  brought  forward  a  bill  con« 
tainrng  the  most  outrageous  slan* 
ders  on  me,  and  sentencing  jne  to 
divorce  and  degradation. 

The  injustice  of  putting  forth 
this  bill  to  the  world  for  six  weeks 
before  it  is  even  proposed  to  af* 
ford  me  an  of^xmunity  of  contra* 
dieting  its  allegations,  is  too  mani- 
fest not  to  have  shocked  the  na* 
tiouf  and,  indeed,  the  proccedbgt 
even  thus  far  are  such  as  to  con- 
vince every  one  that  no  justice  is 
intended  me.  But  if  none  of  th^se 
proceedings,  if  none  of  these  clear  ' 
indications  of  a  determination  to 
do  me  wron^,  had  taken  place,  I 
sliouid  see,  m.the  constitution  of 
the  house  of  lords  itself,  a  certain^ 
ty  that  I  could  expect  no  justice 
at  its  hands. 

Your  majesty's  ministers  have 
advised  this  prosecution  ;  they  are 
responsible  for  the  advice  they 
give;  they  are  liable  to  punish* 
ment  if  they  fail  to  make  good 
their  charges;  and  not  only  are 
tliey  part  of  my  judges,  but  it  is 
they  who  have  brought  in  the  bills 
and  it  is  too  notorious  that  thex 
have  always  a  majority  in  the 
houses  so  that,  without  any  otberi 
here  is  ample  proof  that  the  housi9 
will  decide  in  favour  of  the  bills 
and,  of  course,  against  xoc. 

But  further,  there  are  reasonf 
for  your  ministers  having  a  majo. 
rity  in  this  case,  and  which  reasons 
do  not  apply  to  common  casest 
Your  majesty  is  the  pUinti£F:  to 
you  it  belongs  to  appoint  and  to 
'  eleyati 
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debate  peers.  Many  of  the  pre-* 
sent  peers  have  been  raised  to  that 
dignity  by  yours^lf^  and  almost 
the  whole  can  be,  at  your  will  nnd 
pleasure^  further  elevi^ted.  The 
far  greater  part  of  the  peers  holdy 
by  themselves  and  their  families, 
officesi  pensions^  and  other  emolu- 
ments^ solely  at  the  will  and  plea- 
sure of  your  majesty  ;  and  these* 
of  course*  your  majesty  can  take 
away  whenever  you  please*  There 
are  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
peers  in  this  situation*  and  there 
are  many  of  them  who  might  thus 
be  deprived  of  the  far  better  part 
of  their  incomes. 

If*  contrary  to  all  expectation* 
there  should  be  found*  in  some 
peers*  likely  to  amount  to  a  majo- 
rity* a  disposition  to  reject  the  bill* 
some  of  these  peers  may  be  order- 
ed away  to  their  ships*  regiments* 
government^,  and  other  duties; 
and*  which  is  an  equally  alarming 
power*  new  peers  may  be  created 
for  the  purpose*  and  give  their 
irote  in  the  decision.  That  your 
majesty's  ministers  would  advise 
these  measures,  if  found  necessary 
to  render  their  prosecution  suc- 
cessful, there  can  be  very  little 
doubt ;  seeing  that  they  have  hi- 
therto stopped  at  nothing*  )iow- 
ever  unjast  or  odious. 

To  regard  such  a  body  as  a 
courtof  justicewonld  be  to  calum- 
niate thdt  sacred  name ;  and  for 
me  to  suppress  an  expression  of 
my  opinion  on  the  subject  would 
be  tacitly  to  lend  myself  to  my 
own  destruction*  as  well  as  to  an 
imposition  upon  the  nation  and 
the  world. 

In  the  house  of  commons  I.  can 
discover  no  better  grounds  of  se- 
curity. The  power  of  yottV  ma- 
jesty's ministers  is  the  6ame  in  both 
nouses  f'  and  yotir  nsajcst^  is  well 


aequamted  wi&  the*  fkct*- (hat  # 
majority  of  this  house  iscomposed- 
6f  persons  placed  in  it  by  the  pe^n 
and  by  your  majesty's  tfe^ury. 

It  really  gives  me  pain  to  state 
these  things  to  youf*  majesty ;  atid» 
if  it  eives  your  majesty  pain*  L 
beg  that  it  may  be  observed*- and 
remembered*  that  the  statement 
has  been  forced  &om  me.  I  muse 
either  protest  against  this  mode  of 
trial,  or,  by  tacitly  consenting  to 
it*  suffer  my  honour  to  be  sacri* 
ficed.  No  innocence  can  secure  the 
accused*  if  the  judges  and  jurors  be 
chosen  by  the  accuser;  and  if  I 
were  tacitly  to  submit  to  a  tribunal 
of  this  description*  I  should  be  in- 
strumental in  my  own  dishonour. 

On  these  grounds  I  pretesst 
against  this  species  of  trial.  I  de* 
mand.a  trial  in  a  court  where  the 
jurors  are  taken  impartially  ffoin 
amongst  the  people*  and  where  the 
proceedings  are  open  and  fair. 
Such  a  trial  I  court*  and  to  no 
other  will  I  willingly  submit.  If 
your  majesty  persevere  in  the  pre* 
sent  proceeding,  I  shall*  even  in 
the  houses  of  parliament*  face  my 
accusers ;  but  I  shall  regard  any 
decision  they  may  make  against 
me  as  not  in  the  smallest  degree 
reflecting  on  my  honour ;  ami  I 
will  not*  except  compelled  by  ac- 
tual force,  submit  to  any  sentence 
which  shall  not  be  pronounced  by 
a  court  of  justice. 

I  have  now  frankly  laid  before 
your  majesty  a  statement  of  my 
wrongs,  and  a  declaration  of  my 
views  and  intentions.  ■  You  have 
cast  upon  me  every  slor  to  whick 
the  female  character  is  liable.  In- 
stead of  loving;  honouring*  and 
cherishing  me*  agreeably  to  your 
solemn  -  vowi  you  have  pursued 
me  with  hatred  and  scorn*  and 
wttfa  all  ^e  means  of  destrHctioa* 

You 
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You  wreited  from  me  my  child, 
and  ^di  ber  my  only  comfort  and 
•ODfobtion.  Yoa  sent  me  sdHow- 
ing  throngb  the  world,  and  even 
MS  my  sorrows  pursued  me  with 
jnlnreieuriDg  perGccutioa*  Having 
left  me  nothing  bnt  my  innocence, 
foo  would  now,  by  a  mockery- of 
jiMtice,  deprive  me  ei^en  of  the  re- 
pfutatlon  of  possessmg  that.  The 
poisoned  bowl  and  the  poniard 
are  means  more  manly^than  per- 
jured witnesses  and  partial  tribu- 
nals ;  and  they  are  less  cruel,  inas- 
fltacfa  as  life  is  less  valuable  than 
lionour.  If  my  life  would  have 
satisfied  your  majesty,  you  should 
have  had  it  on  the  sole  condition 
of  giving  me  a  place  in  the  same 
comb  with  mj  child  e  but,  sinee 
you  would  send  me  dishonoured 
CO  the -grave,  I  will  resist  the  at- 
tempt with  all^  the  means  that  it 
shall  please  God  to  give  me. 

(Signed )        CAROLINE,  R« 
Vrandtnburgh-hoiuey  Aug.  7, 18S0. 

WMibmgtonj  Dee.  7,  1819; 
-  Tbisday,  at  twelve  o'clocic,  the 
president  rfthe  United  States  trans- 
mitted to  both  houises  of  congress, 
by  Mr*  J«  Monix>e,  t)ie  following 

MKSSAGE. 

Fellow  citizens  of  the  senate,and 
of  the  house  of  representatives, 
The  public  buildings  being  ad- 
raaced  to  a  stage  to  afford  accom<« 
modation  for  congress,  I  offer  you 
■By  sincere  congratulations  on  the 
recommencement  of  your  duties 
in  the  capitoL 

In  bringing  to  view  the  incidents 
most  desenrmg  attention  which 
have  occurred  since  your  last  ses* 
«oo,  I.regret  to  have  to  state  that 
aevcaalof  our  principal  cities  have 
siiffmd  by  sickness ;  that  an  un-* 
vraal  drought  has  prevailed  in  the 
middle  and  wipstem  states  ;  and 


that  a  derangement  has  Veen  felt 
in  some  of  our  monied  iastitutionSt 
which  has  proportionably  afiecud 
their  credit.  I  am  happy,  how<* 
ever,  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  as^t 
sure  you  that  the  health  of  our 
cities  is  now  completely  restored  { 
that  the  produce  of  the  year,  though 
less  abundant  than  usual,  will  not 
only  be  amply  sufficient  for  home 
consumption,  but  afford  a  large 
surplus  for  the  supply  of  the  wants 
of  other  nations ;  and  that  the  de* 
rangement  in  the  circulating  paper 
medium,  by  being  left  to  those  re* 
medies  which  its  obvious  causes 
suggested,  and  the  ^ood  sense  and 
virtue  of  our  fellow  citixens  sup* 
ported*  has  diminished* 

Having  informed  congress,  on 
the  27th  of  February  last,  that  a 
treaty  of  amity>  settlement,  and 
limits,  had  been  concluded  in  this 
city,  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  and  ratified  by  the  conppe* 
tent  authorities  of  the  former,  tull 
confidence,  was  entertaiaed  that  it 
wouid  have  been  ratified  by  his 
catholic  majesty,  with  equal 
promptitude,  and  a  like  earnest 
desire  to  termiina^e,  on  the  condi* 
tions  of  that  treaty,  the  differences 
which  had  so  long  existed  between 
the  two  countries.  Every  view 
which  the  subject  admitted  of  was 
thought  to  have  justified  this  con* 
elusion.'  Great  losses  had  been 
sustained  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  from  Spanish  cruizers^ 
more  than  twenty  years  beforet 
which  had  not  been  redressed* 
These  losses  had  been  acknow* 
ledeed  and  provided  for  by  treaty, 
as  far  back  as  the  year  1802,  which, 
although  concluded  at  Madrid, 
was  not  then  ratified  by  the  go* 
vernment  of  Spain,  nor  since,  un» 
til  the  last  year,  when  it  was  sus- 
pended by  die  late  treaty^— -hI  more 

satis- 
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ntiafactorf  prdvisbn  to  both  par- 
tieiy  as  waf  presumed,  having  been 
nade  for  them*  Other  diflerencee 
had  arisen  m  this  long  intenral, 
affecting  their  highest  interests, 
which  were  likewise  provided  for 
hy  riiis  last  treaty.  The  treatj 
itself  was  formed  on  great  const* 
deration,  and  a  thorough  know, 
ledge  of  all  circumstances,  the 
subject  matter  of  every  article  ha-* 
ving  been  for  years  under  discus- 
sion, and  repeated  references  ha- 
ving been  made  by  the  minister  oi 
6|$atn  to  his  government,  on  the 
points  resi^ectiti^  which  the  great- 
est di£Ferchce  ofoptnion  prevailed. 
It  was  formed  by  a  minister  duly 
authorized  for  the  purpose,  who 
had  represented  his  government  in 
the  Udted  States,  liad  been  em« 
^  ployed  in  this  long  protracted  ne« 

fotiation  several  years,  and  who, 
it  not  denied,  kept  strictly  with« 
in  the  letter  of  hts  instructions. 
The  faith  of  Spain  was  therefore 
pledged,  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  force  and  solemnity,  for 
m  ratification.  On  the  part  of  the 
United  States  this  treaty  was  evi* 
dently  acceded  to  in  a  spirit  of 
conciliation  and  concession.-— The 
hidemnityfor  injuries  and  losses 
to  long  before  sustained,  and  now 
Again  acknowledged  and  provided 
for,  was  to  be  paid  by  them,  with- 
out becorring  a  charge  on  the 
treasury  of  Spain,  ^r  territory 
ceded  by  Spain,  other  territory,  of 
greater  value,  to  which  our  claim 
was  believed  to  be  well  founded, 
was  ceded  by  theUnited  States, and 
fai  a  quarter  mofe  interesting  to 
hen  This  cession  was  nevenh^ 
less  received,  as  the  means  of  in» 
demnifving  our  citizens  in  a  coo* 
siderable  sum,  the  presumed  a- 
motint  of  their  tosses.  Other  con* 
siderattons  of  great  weight  urged 


the  tessien  of  dus  terriftoty*  hf 
Spain.  It  was  snntmndod  1^  the 
territeriet  of  the  United  States  en 
every  side  except  on  diat  of*  the 
ocean.  Spain  had  loet  her  autbop 
rity  over  it»  and,  fallii^  toio  the 
bands  of  adveotnrers  con»ecw<i 
with  the  savages^  it  was  made  the 
means  of  unceasio)^  annoyanon 
and  injury  to  our  Umonr^ia  mittf 
of  its  most  essential  interetta.  By 
this  cession,  then,  Spain  ceded  « 
territory  in  reality  en  no  value  to 
her,  and  obtained  concessioBt  of 
the  highest  importance,  by  the  ece» 
tlement  of  long  standing  diffier* 
ences  with  the  UnitedSutes,afect* 
in^  their  respective  claims  and  & 
mtts,  and  likewise  relieved  hersdf 
from  the  obligation  of  a  treaty  ie« 
latine  to  it,  which  she  had  fiuled 
to  fwfil,  and  also  from  the  reapon* 
aibiUty  incident  to  the  most  flan 
grant  and  pernicious  abaies  cShm 
rights  wiiere  she  could  not  support 
her  authority. 

It  being  known  that  the  irealy  • 
was  forined  under  these  circum* 
stances,  not  a  doubt  was  enter* 
tained  that  his  catholic  majesty 
would  have  ratified  it  wishocit  de* 
lay.  I  regret  to  have  to  state  thai 
this  reasonable  expectation  has 
been  disappointed  |  that  the  treaty 
was  not  ratified  within  the  time 
stipulated,  and  has  not  since  hem 
ratified.  As  it  is  important  that 
the  nature  and  character  of  this 
unexpected  occurrence  should  fas 
distinctly  undentood,  I  think  it 
my  dutv  to  communicate  to  jtm 
all  the  tacts  and  circomstances  ia 
my  possession,  relating  to  it. 

Anxious  to  prevent  sdl  futove 
disagreement  with  Spam,  bygivb 
ing  Die  most  prompt  eAct  to  tha 
treaty,  which  bad  been  thus  «oq» 
eluded,  and  panieularly  hf  dw 
establishment  of  a  government  in 
Florida^ 
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ffkridau  wUch  shoald 
dvd«r'tiMre»  tke  inmister  of  the 
United.  States,  ^o  had  been  re« 
entif  appooMDed  to  his  caMiiolic 
■iajest7,«id  to  whom  theratifica« 
thm  fay  bis  goTenmsent  bad  been 
eomaittted  to  be  exchanged  fer 
that  of  Spam,  was  instructed  to 
tiansmit  the  latter  to  the  depart^ 
flMut  of  state  as  soon  as  obtained, 
by  a  poblic  ship  sobjected  to  bis 
order  ferthe  purpose.  Unexpect* 
•d  delay  occoning  in  the  rattfica* 
tion  by  Spain,  he  reqiiested  to  be 
infortned  of  the  cause.  It  was 
stated,  in  reply,  that  tbe  great  im« 
portance  of  the  subject,  and  a  de» 
sire  to  obtaiin  explanations  on  cer* 
tmn  points,  which  were  not  specs* 
fied,  oad  produced  tbe  delay,  and 
that  an  enroy  would  be  dispatch* 
ed  to  the  United  States,  to  obtain 
scnh  ex^anations  of  this  gorem* 
Kent*  Theroinisters  of  the  United 
States  oAred  to  ^ye  full  explana* 
tkm  on  any  pomt  on  whicb  it 
might  be  denrtd  ;  which  proposal 
was  declined*  Havine  commu- 
nicated his  result  to 'the  depart* 
neAt  of  aate,  in  August  last,  he 
was  instructed,  notwithstanding 
the  disappointment  and  surprise 
which  it  produced,  to  inform  the 
I^Temroent  of  Spain,  that,  if  the 
treaty  should  be  ratified,  and  trans* 
SDiti»d  here  at  any  time  before  the 
■Meeting  of  con^^ess,  it  would  be 
ffoeeivedt  and  have  the  same  efiect 
MS  if  it  had  been  ratified  in  due 
tine»  Itiis  order  was  executed : 
the  andmruMdcommunfcation  was 
SMcle  to  die  gorernment  of  Spain, 
and  by  its  answer,  which  has  juft 
been  received,  we  are  officially 
made  acquamted,  for  the  firsttime^ 
with  fbe  causes  which  have  pre> 
rented  the  ratification  of  the 
tseatybyhis  catholic  majesty*  It 
ss^aDegtd  by  itoe  aonaister  ef  Spain, 
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that  dits  govemmeot  had  attempt 
ed  to  alter  one  of  die  pnacipal  ar* 
ticks  of  the  treatyt  by  adedaratiett 
wfaiefa  tbe  mmister  of  the  United 
States  had  been  ordered  to  present^ 
when  he  sbonld  deliver  the  nitifi4 
cation  by  his  govermnent  in  es* 
change  for  that  of  Spain  ;  and  of 
friiich  he  gave  notice,  explanatory 
of  the  sense  in  which  that  article 
was  understood*  It  is  further  al« 
leged,  that  this  government  had 
recently  tolerated  or  protected  aa 
expedition  from  the  United  States 
aipinst  the  province  of  Texas» 
Ibese  two  imputed  acts  are  stated 
as  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
his  catholic  majesty  to  withhold 
his  ratification  from  tbe  treaty,  to 
obtain  explanations^  respeaing 
which,  it  is  repeated  that  an  envoy 
would  be  forthwith  dispatched  to 
tbe  United  Sutes*  How  &r  these 
allegations  will  justfy  the  conduct 
eftbe  government  of  Spain,  will 
appearona  view  of  the  following 
facts,  and  the  evidence  which  sup* 
ports  them* 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  doea<« 
ments  transmitted  herewith,  that* 
the  declaration  mentioned  relates 
to  a  clause  in  tbe  eighth  ardde, 
concerning  certain  grants  of  land 
recently  made  by  his,  catholic  ma* 
jesty  in  Florida,  which  it  waa 
understood  bad  conveyed  all  the 
lands  which  till  then  had  been  un* 
granted*  It  was  the  intention  of 
oie  parties  to  annul  these  latter 

rits,  and  that  clause  was  drawn 
that  express  purpose,  but  for 
none  other*  The  date  of  those 
grants  was  unknown,  but  it  was 
understood  to  be  posterior  to  that 
inserted  in  the  article  i  rodeed  it 
must  be  obvious  to  aU,  that,  if 
diat  provision  in  the  treaty  had 
not  the  efieet  of  annuUinc;  these 
gsants,  it'WOiildbe  alqegamer  po» 
gatory. 
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gi^ory.  '  Immediately  after  the 
treaty  was  concluded  and  ratified 
by  ^is  government,  an  inttmati<Hi 
was  received  that  these  grants  were 
of  anterior  date  to  that  ^xed  on  by 
the  treaty,  and  that  they  would 
not  of  course  be  afSscted  by  it« 
The  mere  possibility  of  such  a 
case,  so  inconsistent  with  the  in* 
tention  of  the  parties,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  article,  induced 
this  government  to  demand  an 
explanation  on  the  subject,  which 
was  immediately  granted,  and 
which  corresponds  with  this  state* 
ment*  With  respect  to  the  other 
act  alleged,  that  this  government 
bad  tolerated  or  protected  an  ex- 
pedition against  Texas,  it  is  utterly 
without  foundation.  Every'  dift» 
coimtenance  has  invariaUy  beea 
given  to  every  such  attempt  with* 
m  the  limits  of  the  United  Sutes, 
as  is  fully  evinced  by  the  acts  of 
the  government,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  courts*  There  being 
cause,  however,  to  appreliend,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  sunrnwr, 
that  some  adventurers  entertained 
views  of  th?  kind  suggested,  the 
attention  of  the  constituted  aUtho« 
rities  in  that  quarter  was  imme- 
diately drawn  to  them,  and  it  is 
known  that  die  project,  whatever 
it  might  be»  has  utterly  failed* 

These  facts  willy  it  is  presumed, 
satisfy  every  impartial  mind,  that 
the  government  of  Spain- had  no 
justifiable  cause  for  declining  to 
ratify  the  treaty*  A  treaty  con- 
cluded in  coi^ormity  with  in* 
•tructions  is  obligatory,  in  good 
iaith^  in  all  its  stipulations,  acccrd- 
ing  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
ofthe  parties*  Each  party  is  bouM 
to  ratify  lU  If  either  could  set 
aside,  without  thei  consent  of  the 
other,  there  would  be  bo  longer 
aajr  rulee  applicabk  tp  auch 


accioiie  bet!weeo  natiods*  JBythitf 
proceeding,  the  government  of 
Spain  has  rendered  to  the  Unitei 
States  a  new  and  very  senoes  itt* 
jury*  It  has  been- stated,  diata 
minister  Would  be  sent  to  ask  ceiw 
tain  explanations  of  this  ^owera* 
menu  But,  if  such  were  desired^ 
why  were  they  not  adeed  witfata 
the  time  limited  for  the  radfioN 
tion?  Is  it  contemplated  to  open 
a  new  negotiation  respecting  any 
of  the  articles  or  conditions  ofthe 


treaty?  If  that  were  done,  to. i 
consequences  might  it  not  lead? 
At  what  time,  and  in  what  mao^ 
ner,  would  a  new  negotiation  ter« 
minate?  By  this  proceediog,3paia 
has  formed'  a  relation  bettRcen  the 
two  countries  which  will  justify 
any  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  which  a  sttoag 
sense  of  ininry  and  a  proper  »« 
gard  for  the  tights  and  inteiens 
of  the  nation  may  dictate. .  In  the 
course  to  be  pursued,  tbeseobjeds 
should  be  constantly  lirid  in  vieWf 
and  have  their  due  we^ht*  Our 
national  honour  must  be  masn« 
tained,  and  a  new  and:  a  distia^ 
guished  proof  be  afforded  of  that 
f  e|^d  for  justice  and  modetation 
which  has  invariably  governed  the 
councib  of  this  free  people.  It 
must  be  obvious  to  all,  that  if  the 
United  States  had  been  dentons 
of  making;  conquests,  or  had  bees 
even  willing  to  aggrandize  th«H 
selves  in  that  way^  they  could  haw 
no  inducement  to  formthfe  tseatp 
They  would  have  miach  ctaie  idr 
mtulation  at  the  couive  whidi 
has  been  pursued  by  Speinu-  Aa 
ample  field  for  an^biiibii  ie  opctt 
before  them*  Bet  such  a  caiecr 
is  not  constsiietit  with  the  priact* 
pies  of  theif  g^!tamni0Qt,  ot  the 
interests  .of  .th<  otttien* . 
.    Frotoafuttlfiew9faajrar««Bi* 
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fonces,  ft  is  siibinitted  to  the  C6n* 
sUitcatioii  of  conipress,  whether  2c 
hiU  not  be  proper  for  the  United 
States  CO  carry  the  conditions  of 
dve  treaty  iirto^ect  in  the  same 
iaanner  as  if  it  had  been  ratified 
by  Spain,  claiming  on  their  part 
all  its  advantages,  and  yielding  to 
Spain  tho8&  secured  to  her;  By 
porsuing  this  coarse,  we  shall  rest 
on  the  sacred  ground  of  right, 
sanctiOBed  in  the  most  solemn 
vanner  by  Spain  herself,  by  a 
treaty  which  she  was  bound  to  m* 
tify ;  for  refusing  to  do  which  she 
must  incur  the  censure  of  other 
aattons,  even  those  most  friendly 
to  her;  while,  by  confining  our* 
selves  within  that  Ihnit,  we  cannot 
fkil  to  obtain  their  welUmerited' 
approbation.  We  must  have  peace 
dn  a  frontier  where  we  have  been 
so  long  disturbed;  our  citizens 
srasi:  be  mdemnified  for  losses  so 
long  since  sustained,  and  for  iVhich 
indemnity  has  been  so  unjustly 
withlield  from  them.  Accom* 
plishing  these  great  objects,  we 
obtain  all  that  h  desirable* 

But  his  catholic  majesty  has 
twice  declared  his  determination 
to  send  a  minister  to  the  United 
l^tatcs  to  ask  explanations  on  cer« 
tain  points,  and  to  give  them,  re- 
specting his  delay  to  ratify  the 
treaty.  Shall  we  act,  by  talcing 
the  ceded  territory,  and  proceed- 
ing to  execute  the  other  conditions 
of  die  treaty  before  this  minister 
artiTes  and  is  heard  ?  This  is  a 
ease  whtch  forms  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  candour,  the  magnanimity, 
and  honbm-  of  this  pieople*  Much 
is  due  to  courtesy  between  nations. 
By  a  short  delay  we  shall  lose  no- 
thing I  for,  restine  on  the  ground 
-of  immutable  truth  and  justice^  we- 
casinot  be  diverted  from  our  pur- 
It  ought  to  be  presumed 


ibat  liie  explaAftttoAs  which  may- 
be ffiven  to  the  mtnisiier]rof  Spatti 
will  be  satisfactory,  and  produce 
the  desired  result.  In  any  eventf 
the  delay  for  the  purpose  men* 
tioned,  being  a  further  manifesta- 
tion of  the  sincere  desire  to  termi* 
nafe,  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
all  differences  with  Spain,  cannot . 
fail  to  be  duly  appreciated  by  hts 
catholic  majesty,  as  well  as  by 
other  powers.  It  is  submitted, 
therefore,  whether  it  will  not  be 
proper  to  make  the  law  proposed! 
for  carrying  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  into  effect,  should  It  be 
adopted,  contingent;  to  suspend 
its  operation  upon  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  executive,  in  such 
manner  as  to  afford  an  opportu- 
nity for  such  friendly  explanations 
as  may  be  desired,  during  the 
present  session  of  congress. 

I  communicate  to  congress  a 
copy  of  the  treaty  and  of  the  ii:- 
structions  to  the  minister  of  the 
United  States  in  Madrid,  respect- 
ing it ;  of  his  correspondence  wtth 
the  minister  of  Spain,  and  of  such 
other  documents  as  may  be  neces- 
sary togiveafull  viewofthe  subject. 

In  the  course  which  the  Spanish 
government  have,  on  this  occasion, 
thought  proper  to  pursue,  it  is  sa- 
tisfactory to  know  that  they  have 
not  been  countenanced  by  any 
other  European  power.  On  the 
contrary,  the  opinion  and  wishes 
both  of  France  and  Great  Britain 
have  not  been  withheld,  either 
from  the  United  States  or  from 
Spain,  andliave  been  unequivocal 
in  favour  of  the  ratification.  There 
is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the 
sentiments'  of  the  imperial  'govern^ 
ment  of  Russia  have  been  the 
same,  and  that  they  have  also 
been  made  known  to  the  cabinet 
of  Madrid. 

la 
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lo  the  ciTil  war  eiittiaff  be* 
tweea  Sj;>atta  and  the  SfmaMh  pro- 
vinces in  this  hemispherei  the 
greatest  care  haf  been  taken  lo 
enforce  the  laws  intended  to  pre^ 
serve  an  impartial  neutrality.  Our 
ports  have  continued  to  be  equally 
open  to  both  parties,  and  on  the 
sapie  conditions,  and  our  citizens 
'  have  been  equally  restrained  from 
interfennff  in  favour  of  either  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  other*  The 
progress  of  the  war,  however,  has 
operated  manifestly  in  favour  of 
the  colonies.  Buenos  Ayres  still 
maintaioB,  unshaken,  the  inde- 
pendence which  it  declared  in 
1816,  and  has  enjoyed  since  1810. 
Like  success  has  also  lately  at* 
tended  Chili  and  the  provinces 
north  of  the  La  Plata,  bordering 
on  it ;  and  likewise  Venezuela* 

This  contest  has,  from  its  com* 
mencement,  been  very  interesting 
to  other  powers,  and  to  none  more 
so  than  to  the  United  States*  A  vir« 
tuous  people  may  and  will  confine 
themselves  within  the  limits  of  a 
strict  neutrality  ;  but  it  is  not  in 
their  power  to  behold  a  conflict  so 
vitally  important  to  their  neigh* 
hours,  without  the  sensibility  and 
sympathy  which  naturally  belong 
to  such  a  case.  It  has  been  the 
steady  purpose  of  this  government 
to  prevent  that  feeling  leading  to 
excess ;  and  it  is  very  gratifying 
to  have  it  in  my  power  to  state, 
that  so  strong  has  been  the  sense 
throughout  the  whole  community, 
of  what  was  due  to  the  character 
and  obligations  of  the  nation,  that 
few  examples  of  a  contrary  kind 
have  occurred. 

The  distance  of  the  colonies 
from  the  parent  country,  and  the 
great  extent  of  their  population 
and  resources,  gave  them  advan- 
tages which,  it  was  antiqpated  at 


a veryeariy  period^  it  would  hf& 
ttifficQit  for  Spam  to  siirinoimt« 
The  steadmess,  eoosisiency,  a&4 
$ttccesf^  with  v^ich  die^  have  par- 
toed  their  object,  as  evinced  moxe 
particularly  by  tin  undisturbed 
sovereignty  which  Buenos  Ayree 
has  so  long  enjoyed,  evidently  give 
them  a  strong  claim  to  die  favour- 
able consid«^atioii  of  other  n»« 
tions.  These  sentiments  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  have  nut 
been  withheld  from  other  powert» 
with  whom  it  is  desirable  to  act  in 
concert.  Should  it  become  mani* 
fest  to  the  world  thar  the  efforts  of 
Spain  to  subdue  those  proviacea 
will  be  fruitless,  it  may  be  pnm 
sumed  that  the  Spanish  govern*' 
ment  itself  wiH  give  up  me  cdo- 
test.  In  producing  such  a  deter* 
mination,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  opinion  of  friendly  powers, 
who  have  taken  no  part  in  toe  con* 
troversy,  will  have  thdr  merited 
influence. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  our  national  character,  and  in- 
dispensable to  the  morality  of  oiEF 
citizens,  that  all  violations  of  our 
neutrality  should  be  prevented. 
No  door  should  be  left  open  for 
the  evasion  of  our  laws  $  no  op* 
portunity  afforded  to  any  vrbo 
may  be  disposed  to  take  advan* 
tage  of  it  to  comprooDise  the  ia« 
terest  or  honour  of  the  natMO«  It 
is  submitted,  therefore,  to  the  con* 
sideration  of  congress,  whether  ifr 
may  not  be  ad  Usable  to  revise  tho 
laws,  with  a  view  to  diis  denrabfe 
result. 

It-is  submitted,  alsoj  whether  it 
may  not  be  advisable  to  des^tiato^ 
by  law,  the  several  ports  or  places 
along  the  coast,  at  which  only  ib* 
reign  ships  of  war  and  privstteem 
may  be  admitted.  The  dlfficul^.* 
qf  snstaining  the  regulatioalk  of  oar 
commerce. 
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commerce,  ftifd  of  other  impor- 
tant  interests,  from  abuser  without 
such  designatiouy  furnishes  a  strong 
motive  for  this  measure. 

At  the  time  of  the  negotiation 
for  the  renewal  of  the  commercial 
convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  a  hope 
had  been  entertained  that  an  arti« 
cle  mi^ht  have  been  agreed  upon, 
mutually  satisfactory  to  both  coun- 
tries, regulating,  upon  principles 
of  justice  and  reciprocity,  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  pos* 
sessions, l^s  well  in  the  West  Indies 
as  upon  the  continent  of  North 
America.  The  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  two  governments,  not  having 
been  able  to  come  to  an  agreement 
on  this  important  interest,  those 
of  the  United  States  reserved  for 
the  consideration  of  this  govern- 
ment the  proposals  which  had  been 
presented  to  them  as  the  ultimate 
offer  on  the  part  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, and  which  they  were 
not  authorized  to  accept.  On 
their  transmission  here,  tliey  were 
examined  with  due  deliberation, 
the  result  of  which  was,  a  new 
effort  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
British  government.  The  mini- 
ster of  the  United  States  was  in-  * 
structed  to  make  a  further  propo- 
!>a1,  which  has  not  been  accepted. 
It  was,  however,  declined  in  an 
amicable  manner.  I  recommend 
to  the  consideration  of  congress, 
whether  further  prohibitory  pro- 
visions in  the  laws  relating  to  this 
intercourse  may  not  be  expedient. 
It  is  seen  with  interest,  that  al- 
though it  has  not  been  practicable, 
as  yet,  to  agree  in  any  arrange- 
ment of  this  important  branch  of 
their  commerce,  such  is  the  dispo- 
station  of  the  parties,  that  each  will 
view  any   regulations  which  the 
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other  may  make  respecting  it,  ia 
the  most  friendly  light. 

By  the  5th  article  of  die  con- 
vention concluded  on  the  20th  of 
October  1818,  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  difference  which  had 
arisen  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, with  regard  to  the  true  in- 
tent and  meaning  of  the  5th  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  carrying  away,  by 
British  officers,  of  slaves  from  thd 
United  States,  after  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  should  be  referred  to  the 
decision  ofsome  friendly  sovereign 
or  Slate,  to  be  named  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  minister  of  the  United 
States  has  been  instructed  to  name 
to  the  Britisli  government  a  foreign 
sovereign,  the  common  friend  to 
both  parties,  for  the  decision  of 
this  question.  The  answer  of  that 
government  to  the  proposal,  when 
received,  will  indicate  the  further 
measures  to  be  pursued  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States* 

Although  the  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments which  affected  various 
parts  of  the  union  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  preceding  year,  have, 
during  the  present,  been  consider- 
ably augmented,  and  still  continue 
to  exist,  the  receipts  into  the  trea< . 
sury,  to  the  SOth  of  September 
last,  have  amounted  to  19,000,000 
dollars.  After  defraying  the 
current  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment, including  the  interest  and 
reimbursement  of  the  public  debt» 
payable  to  that  period,  amounting 
to  18,200,000  dollars,  there  re- 
mained in  the  treasury  on  that  day 
more  than  2,500,000  dollars, 
which,  with  the  sums  receivable 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year* 
will  exceed  the  current  demands  up* 
on  the  treasury  for  the  samepejiod* 

The  causes  which  have  tended 
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to  diminish  the  public  receipts 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  correspond, 
ing  effect  upon  the  revenue  which 
has  accrued  from  imposts  and  ton-, 
nage,  during  the  first  three  quar- 
ters of  the  present  year.  It  is, 
however,  ascertained  that  the  du- 
ties which  have  been  secured  du- 
ring that  period  exceed  18,000,000 
dollars,  and  those  of  the  whole 
year  will  probably  amount  to 
23,000,000  dollars. 

For  the  probable  receipts  of  the 
next  year,  I  refer  you  to  the  state- 
ments which  will  be  transmitted 
from  the  treasury,  which  will  en- 
able you  to  judge  whether  further 
provision  be  necessary. 

The  great  reduction  in  the  price 
of  the  principal  articles  of  domes- 
tic growth  which  has  occurred 
during  the  present  year,  and  the 
consequent  fall  in  the  price  of  la- 
bour, apparently  so  favourable  to 
die  success  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures,, have  not  shielded  them 
against  other  causes  adverse  to 
their  prosperity.  The  pecuniary 
embarrassments  which  have  so 
deeply  affected  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  nation  have  been 
no  less  adverse  to  our  manufac- 
turing establishments,  in  several 
sections  of  the  union. 
'  The  great  reduction  of  the  cur- 
cency  v3iich  the  banks  have  been 
constrained  to  make,  in  order  to 
continue  specie  payments,  and  the 
vitiated  character  of  it  where  such 
reductions  have  not  beenattempted, 
instead  of  placing  within  the  reach 
(^  these  establi^ments  the  pecu- 
niary aid  necessary  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  resulting 
from  the  reductions  of  the  prices 
oE  the  raw  materials  and  of  labour, 
have  compelled  the  banks  to  with- 
draw from  them  a  portion  of  the 
capital   heretofore   advanced    to 


them.  Tnat  aid  which  has  been 
refilsed  by  the  banks  has  not  been 
obtained  from  other  sources,  owing 
to  the  loss  of  individt/al  conBdence, 
from  the  failures  which  have  re- 
cently  occurred  in  some  of  our 
principal  commercial  cities. 

An  additional  cause  of  the  de- 
pression of  these  establishments 
may  probably  be  found  in  the  pecu- 
niary embarrassments  which  have 
recently  affected  those  countries 
with  which  our  commerce  has  been 
principally  prosecuted. 

Their  manufactures,  for  the 
want  of  a  ready  or  profitable  mar- 
ket at  home,  have  been  sliipped  by 
the  manufacturers  to  the  United 
States,  and,  in  many  instances, 
sold  at  a  price  below  their  current 
value  at  the  place  of  manufacture. 
Although  this  practice  may,  from 
its  nature,  be  considered  temporary 
or  contingent,  it  is  not  on  that  ac- 
count less  injarious  in  its  e^cts. 
Uniformity  m  the  demand  and 
price  of  an  article  is  highly  desira- 
ble to  the  domestic  manufacturer. 

It  is  deemed  of  great  impor- 
tance to  give  encouragement  to 
our  domestic  manufacturers.  In 
what  manner  the  evils  adverted  to 
may  be  remedied,  and  how  far  tt 
may  be  practicable,  in  other  re- 
spects, to  afford  to  them  further  en- 
couragement, paying  due  regard 
to  all  the  other  great  interests  of 
the  nation,  is  submitted  to  the  wis- 
dom of  congress. 

The  survey  of  the  coast  for  the 
establishment  of  fortifications  is 
now  nearly  completed,  and  consi- 
derable progress  has  been  made 
in  the  collection  of  materials  for 
the  construction  of  fortifications  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  The  works  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Potomac, 
below  Alexandria,  and  on  the  Pea- 
*  paehy 
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pa€h,  in  die  Delaware^  are  much 
advanced  ;  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  fortification  at  the  narrows,  in 
the  harbour  of  New  York,  will  be 
completed  in  the  present  year.  To 
derive  all  the  advantages  conteoi* 
plated  from  these  foitificatidns,  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  be 
judiciously  posted  and  constructed 
with  a  view  to  permanence.  •  The 
progress-  hitherto  has,  therefore, 
been  slow  ;  but  as  the  difficulties, 
in  parts  heretofore  the  least  ex- 
plored and  known,  are  surmount* 
ed,  it  will  in  future  be  more  rapid. 
As  soon  as  the  survey  of  the  coast 
is  completed,  which,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  doneearly  inthenext  spring, 
the  engineers  employed  in  it  will 
proceed  to  examine,  for  like  pur- 
poses, the  northern  and  north-west* 
em  frontiers. 

The  troops  intended  to  occupy  a 
station  atthemouth  of  the  St.  Peters, 
on  the  Mississippi,  have  established 
themselves  there ;  and  those  which 
were  ordered  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellow  Stone,  on  the  Missouri, 
have  ascended  that  river  to  the 
Council  filuffs,  where  they  will 
remain  until  next  spring,  when 
they  will  proceed  to  the  place  of 
their  destination.  I  have  the  sa^ 
tisfaction  to  state,  that  this  mea- 
sure has  been  executed  in  amity 
with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  that  it 
promises  to  produce,  in  regard  to 
them,  all  the  advantages  which 
were  contemplated  by  it. 

Much  progress  has  likewise  been 
made  in  the  construction  of  ships 
of  war,  and  in  the  collection  of 
timber  and  other  materials  for 
ship  building.  It  is  not  doubted 
that  0|ir  navy  will  soon -be  aug- 
mented to  the  number,  and  placed, 
in  all  respects,  on  the  footing  pro- 
vided for  by  law. 

Th(B  board,  consisting  .of  engi- 


neers and  naval  officei*s,  have  not 
yet  mad&  their  final  report  of  sites 
for  two  naval  dep6ts,  as  instructed 
according  to  the  resolutions  of 
March  18  and  A|)ril  '20,  1819; 
but  they  have  examined  the  coast 
therein  designated,  and  their  re- 
port is  expected  in  the  next  month. 

For  the  protection  of  our  com- 
merce in  the  Mediterranean,  along 
the  southern  Atlantic  coast,  in  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  pceans,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  maintain 
a  strong  naval  force,  which  it  seems 
proper  for  the  present  to  continue. 
There  is  much  reason  to  believe, 
that  if  any  pcjrtion  of  the  squadron 
heretofore  stationed  in  the  Medi- 
terranean should  be  withdrawn, 
our  intercourse  with  the  powers 
bordering  on  that  ,sea  would  be 
much  interrupted,  if  not  altogether 
destroyed.  Such,  too,  has  been 
the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  piracy  in 
the  other  quarters  mentioned,  by 
adventurers  from  every  country, 
in  abuse  of  the  friendly  flags  which 
they  have  assumed,  that  not  to 
protect  our  commerce  there,  vould 
be  to  abandon  it  as  a  prey  to  their 
rapacity.  Due  attention  has  like- 
wise been  paid  to  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade,  in  compliance 
with  a  law  of  the  last  session.  Or- 
ders have  been  given  to  the  com- 
manders of  all  our  public  ships  to 
seize  all  vessels  navigated  under 
our  flag,  engaged  in  that  trade,' 
and  to  bring  them  in,  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  that  law.  It  is  hoped 
that  these  vigorous  measures,  sup- 
ported by  like  acts  by  other  na- 
tions, will  soon  terminate  a  com- 
merce so  disgraceful  to  the  civilized 
world. 

In  the  execution  of  the  duty  im- 
posed by  these  acts,  and  of  a  high 
trust  connected  with  tt^  it  is  with 
(Q  2)  deep 
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deep  regret  i  hare  to  statd  the  lost 
which  has  been  sustained  by  the 
death  of  commodore  Perrj.  His 
gallantry  in  a  brilliant  exploit  in 
the  late  war  added  to  the  renown 
of  his  country.  His  death  is  de- 
plored as  a  national  misfortune. 

Jambs  Monrob. 
Washington,  7th  Dec.  1819. 

SPAIW. 

22^— The  Spanish  government 

on  the  1st  May  inst.  sent  the  follow- 

.  tngnote to  M.  L. Montmorency,  the 

French  ambassador  at  Madrid  : 

The  recent  law,  which  re-esta- 


sees  clearly  that  the  object  is  to 
spread  every  where  disquietude, 
fear,  and  distrust,  by  inventing 
stories  of  insurrection  and  dissen* 
tion,  and  by  thus  alarming  Eu- 
rope with  the  impious  echo  of 
their  mischievous  predictions.  No 
one  is  better  able  than  your  excel- 
lency, by  the  rank  which  you  so 
worthily  occupy,  to  appreciate 
how  much  bad  faith  and  impos- 
ture such  writers  combine  with  the 
erroneous  maxims  of  their  politics. 
Your  excellency,  who  sees  Spain 
present  a  great  spectacle  of  peace 
and  concord,  without  any  other 
alterations  or  difficulties  than  such 
as  must  necessarily  be  felt 
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blishes  in  France  a  previous  cen* 

sorship  over  all  periodical  works, 

evidently  places  them  entirely  at    slight  degree  in  a  numerous  fami- 

the  disposal  of  government :  yet,    ly  which  changes  its  plan  of  ma< 


for  all  that,  several  of  them  have 
not  ceased  to  display  a  spirit  no 
less  hostile  to  Spain  than  inconsis- 
tent with  the  sentiments  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live. 

The  Spanish  government, 
equally  strong  in  the  glorious  ad- 
hesion of  a  people  worthy  of  the 


naging  its  domestic  affairs; — ^your 
excellency,  who  is  a  witness  of  the 
sublime  uniformity  with  which  the 
Spanish  people  4cclared  for  the 
constitutional  system,  which  pro- 
mises them  numberless  days  of 
tranquillity  and  of  happiness  ;— 
your  excellency,  who  doubtless  ob- 


libertj  for  which  they  are  indebted  serves  with  a  penetrating  eye  the 
to  their  king,  and  in  its  conscious  salutary  tendency  of  our  funda- 
rectitude  of  the  principles  which  mental  laws,  which,  far  from  be- 
direct  it,  despises,  as  they  deserved  tng  the  product  of  vain  theories, 
to  be  despised,  those  productions,  are  derived  for  the  most  part 
at  once  short-lived  and  violent,  of  from  our  ancient  laws  of  Castile, 
a  faction,  which,  a£Fecting  not  to  consecrated  by  time  and  expert- 
understand  the  advantages  of  the  ence,  and  which  are  equally  sepa- 
political  system  established  in  their  rated  from  humiliating  despotism 
own  country,  continues  to  feed  it-  and  from  the  fury  of  a  mad  demo* 
;ielf  with  chimeras,  and,  breathing  cracy  ; — ^your  excellency,  in  short, 
.out  impotent  desires,  incessantly  who  doubtless  admires  the  ^reat- 
prays  ior  the  resurrection  of  su-  ness  of  soul  and  the  rare  virtues 


perannuated  institutions  incompa- 
tible with  the  intelligence  of  the 
age.  At  the  same  time  the  Spanish 
ffovemment  cannot  omit  to  call 
Uie  attention  of  the  enlightened 
cabinet  of  his  most  christian  ma- 
jesty to  the  melancholy  resalts  of 
such  culpable  conduct,  because  it 


displayed  by  a  magnanimous  kin|;, 
cordially  united  with  his  faithful 
people  and  reioicing  in  not  pos- 
sessing any  other  power  than  such 
as  is  necessary  to  govern  in  peaces 
and  to  labour  effectually  for  then* 
glory  and  happiness ;— -your  ex* 
cellency  yourself  will  be  surprised 

at 
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at  reading  in  certain  public  pa- 
pers^  and  certain  despicable  jour- 
nals of  France,  that  Spain  is  the 
prey  of  a  handful  of  factious  men, 
that  she  is  now  oppressed  under 
the  yoke  of  phrensieddemagog:uesy 
that  Hirers  of  blood  must  yet  flow, 
and  that  Europe  is  menaced  with 
the  sudden  contaeion  of  these 
frightful  evils :  such  things  would 
surprise  your  excellency,  if  any 
thing  could  excite  surprise  on  the 
part  of  men  who  have  the  direc- 
tion of  such  writings,  and  if  indig- 
nation were  not  the  only  sentiment 
which  they  ought  to  excite. 

But  the  Spanish  government, 
unacquainted  with  the  obscure  me- 
thods of  tortuous  diplomacy,  sure 
of  the  noble  and  unanimous  wish 
for  a  fraternal  union  pronounced 
by  the  nation,  is  very  far  from 
wishing  to  demand  from  any  go- 
vernment, laws  of  exception,  laws 
of  restraint,  the  extinction  of  in- 
telligence, or,  in  short,  any  thing 
not  conformable  to  the  principles 
which  it  glones  in  professin?.  It 
will  content  itself  with  pomting 
out  to  the  French  cabinet  that 
which  its  own  good  sense  cannot 
fail  to  suggest— the  ill  effects 
which  might  result  among  two 
nations  formed  to  reciprocdly  es- 
teem each  other,  to  see  that,  un- 
der the  rules  of  a  censorship  de- 
pendent on  ministerial  authority, 
such  gross  calumnies  are  commit- 
ted against  a  neighbour  aad  a 
friend,  whilst  articles  intended  to 
counteract  them,  to  elucidate  con- 
cealed truth,  and  to  support  the 
cause  of  reason  and  justice,  are  re- 
jected.    . 

•  His  catholic  majesty,  who  has 
received  from  his  august  uncle  so 
many  proofs  of  tender  affection, 
and  who  in  return  has  answered 


his  most  christian  majesty  with 
sentiments  not  less  elevated—con- 
vinced that  it  cannot  escape  the 
high  wisdom  of  that  monarch, 
how  important  it  is  that  the  most 
cordial  esteem  and  friendship 
should  reign  between  two  nations 
which  paternal  sceptres  govern 
under  analogous  institutions,  and 
which  possess  a  multitude  of  com- 
mon interests,  has  no. doubt  but 
that  the  French  government  will 
adopt  the  most  efficacious  mearts 
of  preventing  the  breaking  of  those 
ties,  and  of  tearing  up  those  per- 
nicious seeds  which  imprudent  or 
culpable  hands  are  sowing,  in  or- 
der to  reap  their  bitter  fruits.  In 
presenting  these  observations  by 
order  of  the  king,  I  uke  this  op- 
portunity of  renewing  to  your  ex- 
cellency the  assurance  of  my  high 
consideration. 

COPY  OF  A  MEMORIAL 

Addressed  to  all  the  ministers  of 

Russia,  on  the  subject  of  the 

affairs  of  Spain. 

The  Chevdier  de  Zea  Bermu- 
dez  has  presented  to  the  imperial 
cabinet  the  annexed  note,  relative 
to  the  events  which  have  just  ta- 
ken place  in  the  peninsula,  and  of 
which  we  were  already  informed 
by  the  dispatches  that  were  "for. 
warded  to  us  by  our  agents  at  fo- 
reign courts. 

M.  de  Zea,  in  this  document, 
confines  himself  to  informing  us, 
that  the  constitution  promulgated 
by  the  Cortes  in  the  year  ISl^J 
has  been  accepted  by  the  king, 
and  expresses  a  desire  to  know  how 
the  emperor  has  viewed  this 
change  of  the  government.  J{  the 
distance  which  separates  us  from 
Spain  and  from  the  states  which 
are  best  enabled  to  weigh  mature- 
ly the  nature  of  the  disasters  with 
(Q  ^)  which 
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which  she  is  menaced  be  consider- 
ed, it  will  be  readilj  acknowledged 
that  the  position  of  the  imperial 
ministry,  with  regard  to  the  re- 
presentative t)f  the  Spanish  nation, 
was  difficult  and  delicate. 

The  revolution  of  the  peninsula 
fixes  the  attention  of  the  two  he- 
mispheres ;  the  interests  which  it 
is  about  to  decide  are  the  interests 
of  the  universe ;  and  if  ever  the 
emperor  wished  that  the  opinions 
of  his  allies  might  conduce  to  re- 
gulate his  own,  it  certainly  was 
at  the  moment  when  the  note  of 
the  chevalier  de  Zea  imposed 
upon  his  imperial  majesty  the  ob- 
ligation of  pronouncing  upon  an 
event  which  involves,  perhaps,  the 
future  destinies  of  all  civilized  na- 
tions. This  obligation,  however, 
existed  ;  for,  in  uie&e  days,  every 
subject  of  doubt  becomes  an  in- 
strument of  malevolence. 

The  necessity  of  replying  to  M. 
de  Zea  was,  therefore,  evident ; 
but  in  this  important  conjuncture 
it  appeared  natural,  that,  previous 
to  pronouncing  an  opinion,  the 
emperor  should  consider  the  ob- 
ject which  the  allied  powers  pro- 
posed to  themselves  in  their  rela- 
tions with  Spain ;  that  he  should 
consult  the  views  which  they  had 
expressed  to  that  same  power ; 
and  that  he  should  take  as  a  guide 
for  his  own,  the  principles  of  Eu- 
ropean policy.  This  is  what  his 
imperial  majesty  was  bound  to 
do ;  this  is  what  he  has  done. 

Since  the  year  1812,  more  than 
one  diplomatic  document  attests 
the  generous  solicitude  which  the 
several  courts  of  Europe  have 
constantly  manifested  in  behalf  of 
Spain.  They  applauded  the  no- 
ble perseverance  with  which  her 
intrepid  people  resisted  a  foreign 


yoke.  They  rendered  hoOage  to 
their  wisdom,  when  they  rallied 
round  a  constitutional  throne  the 
dearest  interests  of  their  country-^ 
the  interests  of  her  independence. 
Finally,  from  the  period  when 
providence  restored  Ferdinand 
VII.  to  his  people,  they  never 
failed  to  acknowledge  that  solid 
institutions  could  alone  secure  on 
its  basis  the  ancient  Spanish  mo- 
narchy. 

The  allied  sovereigns  did  more. 
In  the  course  of  long  conferences, 
relative  to  the  differences  with  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  and  to  the  paci6ca. 
tion  of  the  colonies,  they  let  it  be 
sufficiently  understood,  that  these 
institutions  would  cease  to  be  a 
means  of  peace  and  happiness,  if, 
instead  of  being  granted  by  kind* 
ness  as  a  voluntary  concession, 
they  should  be  adopted  by  weak^ 
ness  as  a  last  resource  of  salvation. 

Let  us  investigate,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  great  transactions  which 
established  the  European  alliance. 

What  is  the  object  of  the  en- 
gagements that  were  renewed  on 
the  rsd)  15th  of  November,  1813? 

Tne  allied  monarchs  had  ju^t 
then  obliterated  the  last  traces  of 
the  revolution  in  France;  but  that 
revolution  seemed  ready  to  pro- 
duce new  calamities. 

The  obligation  of  the  monarchs 
was,  therefore,  and  their  design 
was,  to  prevent  the  same  storm 
bursting  from  the  same  horizon 
a  third  time  to  desolate  Europe. 

Nevertlieless,  as  if  the  alarms 
which  were  then  excited  by  the 
state  of  France,  and  which  it  still 
excites,  were  not  sufficient— -as  if 
governments  and  liattoos  enter- 
tained but  slight  doubts  with  re- 
spect to  its  hiture  condition— it 
was  necessary  that  the  genius  of 

evil 
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evil  should  select  a  new  theatre, 
and  that  Spain,  in  hv  tarn,  should 
be  offered  up  as  a  fearful  sacri* 
fice.  Rey(MUtton  has  therefore 
changed  its  ground,  but  the  du« 
ties  of  monarchs  cauaot  have 
changed  their  nature,  and  the 
power  of  the  insurrection  is  nei- 
ther less  formidable,  nor  less  dan* 
^erous,  than  it  would  have  been 
in  France. 

In  unison,  therefore,  with  his 
allies,  his  majesty^  cannot  but  de» 
sire  to  see  granted  to  the  peninsu- 
la, as  to  its  trans-marine  pro- 
vinces,  a  goTemment  which  he 
considers  as  the  only  one  that  can 
yet  justify  some  hope  in  this  age 
of  calamities.  But  in  virtue  of 
his  engagements  of  the  (3d)  l5th 
of  November,  1818,  his  majesty 
is  bound  to  mark  with  the  most 
forcible  reprobation,  the  revolu- 
tionary measures  set  in  action  to 
give  new  institutions  to  Spain. 
Such  is  the  twofold  idea  which  is 
found  developed  in  the  answer 
which  the  cabinet  of  Russia  has 
made  to  the  chevalier  de  Zea, 
by  order  of  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty^ The  emperor  does  not 
doubt  that  his  august  allies  will 
■approve  its  contents,  and  perhaps 
they  have  already  addressed  simi^ 
lar  sentiments  to  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid. The  same  wishes  may,  in 
fact,  have  inspired  the  same  lan- 
guage; and  convinced,  like  his 
majesty,  that  crime  must  always 
yield  pernicious  fruit,  they  have, 
.  doubtless,  deplored,  as  he  has,  the 
outrage  which  has  recently  tar* 
nished  the  annals  of  Spain.  We 
repeat  it,  this  outrage  is  deplo- 
rable. It  is  deplorable  for  the 
peninsula-^it  is  deplorable  for 
Europe  f  and  the  Spanish  nation 
now  owes  the  example  of  an  ex- 
.  piatory  deed  to  the  people  of  the 


two  hemispheres.  Titt  this  be 
done,  the  unhappy  object  of  their 
disquietude  can  only  make  them 
fear  the  contagion  of  her  calami-' 
ties*  Nevertheless,  amidst  all 
these  elements  of  disaster,  and 
when  so  many  motives  combine 
to  afflict  the  real  friends  of  the 
welfare  of  nations,  may  a  better 
future  still  be  looked  for!  Is 
there  any  wise  and  redeeming 
measure  whose  effect  may  be  to 
reconcile  Spain  with  herself,  as 
well  as  with  the  other  powers  of 
Europe? 

We  dare  not  affirm  it ;  for  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  to  consider 
almost  always  as  an  illusion,  the 
hope  of  a  happy  event.  But,  if 
we  might  trust  the  calculations 
which  personal  interest  would  seem 
to  indicate;  if  it  were  permitted  to 
presume  that  the  Cortes  would 
consult  the  inteiest  of  their  owp 
preservation,  it  might  be  believed 
that  they  would  hasten  to  extir- 
pate, by  a  sc^emn  measure,  all 
that  is  culpable  in  the  circa m- 
stances  which  accompanied  the 
change  of  the  administration  in 
Spain.  The  interests  of  the  Cortes 
are  here  identified  with  the  inter- 
ests of  Europe.  The  misled  sol- 
diery who  protected,  may  to-mor- 
row assail  them :  and  their  first 
duty  towards  their  tnonarch,  to- 
wards their  country,  and. them- 
selves, seems  to  be,  to  prove  that 
they  will  never  consent  to  legal- 
ize insurrection.  These  are  hopes 
which  would  not  appear  to  be 
withoiit  some  foundation*  The 
emperor,  however,  is  far  from 
cherishing  them;  and  if  he  ad- 
mitted che  possibility  of  a  result  so 
useful,  he  would  make  it  depend 
upon  the  unanimity  which  might 
manifest  itself  in  the  cpinion  of 
the  principal  powers  of  Europe, 
(Q  ^)  a« 
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as  to  the  act  by  which  the  repre- 
lentatives  of  the  Spanish  people 
ou^ht  to  signalize  the  opening  of 
their  deliberations.  This  unani- 
xnitjy  alwa^rs  so  powerful  when  it 
takes  the  character  of  an  irrevoca- 
ble deed}  will  perhaps  carry  con- 
viction to  the  minds  of  the  most 
eminent  members  of  his  catholic 
nfajesty;  and  the  allied  courts 
would  seem  to  have  an  easy 
SL^ans  of  impressing  upon  their 
language  such  an  imposing  uni- 
formity. 

Their  ministers  in  France  have 
hitherto  treated,  in  their  name^ 
with  a  plenipotentiary  of  the  court 
of  Madrid.  Can  they  not  now 
present  to  him,  in  common,  ob- 
servations, the  summary  of  which 
follows,  and  which  would  recall 
to  the  Spanish  government  the 
conduct,  as  well  as  the  political 
principles,  of  the  allied  monarchs  ? 

**  The  monarchs,"  would  say 
the  five  ministers,  ^^have  never 
ceased  to  entertain  wishes  for  the 
prosperity  of  Spain.  They  will 
always  entertain  them.  They  have 
^  desired,  that  in  Europe,  as  in 
America,  institutions  conforma- 
ble to  the  progress  of  civilization, 
and  to  the  wants  of  the  age,  might 
procure  to  all  Spaniards  long 
years  of  peace  and  happiness. 
They  desire  the  same  at  this  mo- 
ment. They  have  wished  that  all 
these  institutions  should  become  a 
real  blessing,  by  the  legal  man* 
ner  in  which  they  should  be  in- 
troduced. They  now  wish  the 
$ame« 

**  This  last  consideration  will 
convey  to  the  ministers  of  his  ca- 
tholic majesty  with  what  senti^ 
aoents  of  affliction  and  grief  they 
have  learned  the  events  of  the  8th 
of  March,  and  those  which  pre- 
ceded it.   According  to  their  opi- 


nion, the  salvation  of  SpmQf  as 
well  as  the  welfare  of  Europe* 
will  require  that  this  crime  should 
be  disavowed,  this  stain  effaced, 
this  bad  example  eztermioated* 
The  honour  of  such  a  reparation 
appears  to  depend  upon  theCortes. 
Let  them  deplore,  and  forcibly 
reprobate,  the  means  employed 
to  estabFish  a  new  mode  of  gor 
vemment  in  their  country;  and, 
in  consolidating  an  administration 
wisely  constitutional,  let  them 
adopt  the  most  rigorous  law« 
against  sedition  and  revolt. 

**  Then,  and  only  then,  the  al- 
lied cabinets  will  be  able  to  main* 
tain  friendly  and  amicable  relar 
tions  with  Spain." 

These  observations,  urged  in 
common  by  the  representatives  of 
the  five  courts,  would^from  thence- 
forth, demonstrate  to  the  Spanish 
ministry  the  conduct  which  the  al- 
lied governments  would  observe 
tn  case  the  consequences  of  the 
8di  of  March  should  perpetuate 
in  Spain  trouble  and  anarchy.  If 
these  salutary  counsels  be  listened 
to  ;  if  the  Cortes  offer  to  thdr 
king,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  ^ 
pledge  of  obedience ;  if  they  sue* 
ceed  in  establishing  upon  durable 
bases,  the  tranquillity  of  Spain, 
and  the  peace  of  Southern  Ame- 
rica, the  revolution  will  have 
been  defeated  at  the  yerj  mo* 
meat  when  it  thought  to  pbtain  a 
triumph. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  ^arms, 
perhaps  too  reasonable,  be  realized, 
at  least  the  five  courts  will  have 
discharged  a  sacred  duty ;  at  least 
a  new  occurrence  will  have  dei 
veloped  the  principles,  indicate4 
the  object,  and  displayed  thescopQ 
of  the  European  alliance. 

The  emperor  awaits  the  aiiswar 

of  the  courts  of  Vienna,  I^ondoa, 
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Beriin,  and  Paris*  to  the  comnm- 
nications  which  his  mmtsters  hare 
addraied  to  htm  on  the  subject. 
He  informs  them  that  the  present 
memorial  is  the  instruction  which 
he  has  caused  to  be  dispatched  to 
ftU  his  ministers  on  the  subject  of 
the  affairs  of  Spain. 

PORTUGAL. 

Proclamation  from  the  provision- 
al junta  of  supremegovemment 
of  the  kingdom*  to  the  Portu^ 


If  the  agiution  which  pervaded 
the  several  nations  of  Europe  sliook 
their  thrones,  your  army  saved  the 
/country  ;  immortalizing  its  name, 
itisnotlessmeritorionsthatitshould 
have  removed  it  from  the  abyss 
into  which  it  was  precipiuted,  by 
the  almost  to^  loss  of  the  nation- 
al representation. 

'An  inconsiderate  administra- 
tion, fijll  of  error  and  vice*  had 
overwhelmed  the  nation  with  every 
species  of  evil,  yiolatine  our  rights 
and  immunities,  breaking  down 
our  privilpgps  and  liberties,  and 
profaning  those  laudable  customs 
which  have  characterised  us  since 
the  establishment  <^  tlie  monar- 
chy, and  which  were  perhaps  the 
most  sipre  pledge^  of  our  sociul 
virtues. 

Love  of  one's  country  sacrificed 
to  egotisn),  was  no  more  than  a 
vain  name  in  the  mouths  of  those 
persons  who  filled  the  highest  of- 
fices in  th^  nation^  whose  only  ob- 
ject was  the  attainment  of  wealth 
and  power,  as  the  reward  of  their 
crimes,  their  ignorance,  and  want 
of  experience  in  cpnductbg  the 
affairs  of  the  state,  It  is  by  these 
means  that  we  are  deprived  of  our 
commerce,  industry  has  ceased  to 
C^st}  a^9ul|un:  h4«  dpcs^jred^  and 


our  ships  have  become  rotten ;  a 
few  days  only  were  wanting  ere 
we  should  have  lost  the  last  trading 
vessel,  and  the  ruin  of  our  naviga* 
tion,  for  which  we  were  so  famous 
m  the  time  of  our  former  glory, 
would  have  followed  :-^then  we 
ploughed  the  ocean,  inspecting  the 
coasts,  frequenting  ports  without 
oppo»tion*and  spreading  over  as» 
tonished  and  envying  Europe  the 
precious  commodities  of  the  east* 
and  the  riches  of  both  worlds. 

The  source  of  national  prospe- 
rity being  thus  dried  up,  the  neces- 
sary consequence  was  the  loss  of 
our  deartet  interests ;  and  to  crown 
our  evils,  our  adorable  sovereign 
determined  to  leave  tis.  PortU9> 
guese!  from  that  fatal  day  we 
calculate  our  misfortunes.  We 
have  lost  every  things  and  we 
should  even  be  deprived  of  our 
name,  so  fiimous  in  the  annals  of 
history,  if  we  did  not  show  that 
we  still  possess  the  same  constancy 
with  which  we  have  suffered  so 
many  calamities,  by  the  heroic  re- 
solution we  have  this  day  taken. 

Our  ancestors  were  happy,  be^ 
cause  they  lived  in  fortunate  ages, 
when  Portugal  boasted  of  a  re- 
presentative government  and  a 
cortes  of  the  nation,  when  prodi«- 
gies  of  valour  were  performed, 
while  the  people  obeyed  the  laws 
which  were  wisely  enacted,  laws 
which  were  advantageous  to  all, 
because  they  vrere  obligatory  on 
alL  Then  it  was  that  the  nation 
made  Africa  tremble,  that  it  con- 
quered India,  and  astonished  the 
known  world,  to  which  it  added 
another,  extending  still  further  the 
renown  of  its  prowess.  Never  did 
religion,  the  throne,  and  the  coun- 
try m  general,  obtain  such  impoiu 
tant  acquisitions ;  oeyer  di4  it  pos- 
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tess  greater  Rlory  or  nmre  soM 
greatness;  ^  those honoursp con* 
tinually  flowing  in  from  the  con* 
stitntion  of  the  state,  because  it 
maintained  the  rights  of  the  sove* 
reign  and  of  the  subject  in  perfect 
equtltbriuniy  making  the  nation 
and  its  chief  one  family,  in  which 
all  were  united  for  general  hap- 
piness. 

Let  us  then  have  that  constitu- 
tion>and  we  shall  be  again  happy. 
Our  lord  John  VI. ,  our  adored 
monarchy  has  omitted  to  give  it  to 
us,  because  )ie  is  ignorant  of  our 
desires  ;  there  is  now  not  time  to 
ask  him  for  it,  for  the  e^h  which 
we  have  stLflFered,  and  have  still  to 
endure,  require  a  prompt  remedy. 
Let  us  convoke  the  cortes  in  imi- 
tation of  our  ancestors,  and  let 
Bs  expect,  from  their  wisdom  and 
firmness^  those  measures  which 
can  alone  save  us  from  perdition, 
and  secure  our  political  existence. 
The  desire  of  the  nation  and  the 
army  requires  the  adoption  of  this 
measure,  which  has  been  already 
too  long  retarded.  In  the  glorious 
plains  of  Oriqne  the  army  niises 
its  voice,  and  the  monarchy  ap- 
pears ;  this  day  the  forces  express 
their  determination  to  save  from 
destruction  those  precious  depost* 
lories  confided  to  tlieir  protection^ 
and  maintained  by  their  valour, 
invincible  for  ages  past. 

Portuguese  1-^Tbe  step  which 
you  have  just  taken  for  your  future 
iiappiness  was  necessary,  was  even 
indispensable,  and  your  miserable 
condition  fully  justified  your  pro- 
ceedings. Do  not  therefore  be  in- 
timidated, for  you  certainly  do 
not  betray  the  sentiments  of  your 
natnral  fidelity.  The  world  knows 
well  that  our  determination  was 
not  the  effect  of  personal  hatred, 
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or  of  any  dinflracthin  to  the  au- 
gust house  of  Braganza.  United 
with  the  whole  nation*  we  are 
taking  measures  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  love,  of  respiect,  and  <tf  alle- 
glance,  for  we  are  most  closely  coo^ 
nected  to  the  dynasty  of  the  immor* 
talJohn  IV.,  smd  the  virtues  which 
adonrthe  heart  of  the  roost  dearly 
beloved  of  his  descendants,  assure 
us  that  he  will  unite  his  endeavours 
with  ours,  making  happy  a  nation 
which  has  performed  so  many  acts 
of  heroism  in  order  to  adorn  his 
iForehead  with  the  crown  of  the 
Lusitanian  empire. 

The  change  which  we  haipe 
brought  about  does  not  attack  the 
essential  parts  of  the  monarchy. 
Our  holy  religion  will  gain  strength 
by  the  improvement  of  morals,  un* 
til  this  day  unfortunately  aban- 
donedy  and  will  ensure  the  felicity 
of  this  and  future  ag^s. 

The  laws*  of  the  kingdom  rdt- 
giously  observed,  will  secure  pri- 
vate property,  and  the  nation  will 
preserve  foe  eVery  one  the  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  his  rights,  because  it 
does  not  wish  to  destroy  but  to  in- 
crease them. 

No  one  shall  be  molested  for  his 
political  opinions  or  past  condoct ; 
and  the  wisest  measures  will  be 
taken  to  avoid  disturbance,  which 
might  be  occasioned  by  dislike,  or- 
the  accomplishment  of  private  re» 
venge. 

Portuguese ! — Be  assured  of  the 
good  intentions  which  animate 
us.  Chosen  to  watch  over  your 
destinies  until  the  arrival  of  that 
day,  when,  completely  represent- 
ed, you  will  establish  another  form 
of  government,  we  shall  use  our 
best  endeavours  to  merit  the  con- 
fidence i^aced  in  us  ;  and  if  the 
result  shall  be  as  we  expect,  die 

adop- 
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adoption  ofaconstitutibn,  it  will  no   nardiiiiidyaarstandvfflbe  themost 
doubt  secure  the  rights  of  the  mo-    gloriousrecompenseforourlabours. 

Palace  of  government^  August  S^^  1820. 
(Signed) 

President Antonio  da  Sihriere  Pinto  da  Fonseca. 

Vice  President SebastioaDrago  Velente  de  Biito  Cabreito* 

^.  For  the  Clergy Luis  Pedro  de  Andra^  e  Brederode*Deaii. 

For  the  Nobilitj .Pedro  Leiste  Pereira  da  Mello. 

For  the  Magistrates.  •  •  /  Manuel  Femandes  Thomaz* 

For  Commerce Francisco  Jose  de  Barros  Lima. 

For  the  province  of  1  Jose  Maria  Xavier  de  Araeijo. 

Minho » •  •    /  Joao  da  Conla  SoUo-Mayor. 

Jose  Ferriera  Borges,  "^ 

Jose  da  Silva  Carvallo,  >  Secretaries. 

Francisco  Gomez  da  Silva,      J 
PKOCLAMATiON.  <*Long  live  the  cortes!''  and  by  its 

The  eovemor*general  of  the  arse-    means    the  Portuguese  constitu* 

nals  of  the  division  of  Oporto,    tion. 
•  to  the  people  of  the  same  divi*  (Signed) 

sion,  and  the  troops  stationed  in    Philippe  db  Sovza  Canavarro^ 

it-,  and  the  nation*  Lieutenant-general,  &c. 

Portuguese!— The  day  of  glory    Head-quarters,  Oporto,  Aug.  25. 
and  national  independence  has  at  proclamatiok. 

last  dawned.  A  government  cho-  The  governors  of  the  kingdom 
een  by  the  people  is  appointed ;  of  Portugal  and  Algarves  to 
and  speedily  the  same  cortes,  which  the  corps  of  the  army  who  have 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  glorious  erred  from  their  duty, 
restoration  of  thePortuguese  name.  Valiant  soldiers,  who  have  suf- 
( but  of  which  a  feeble  administra*  fered  yourselves  td  be  deluded! 
tion  has  bereft  us)  secured  our  in*  After  havin?  maintained,  with 
dependence,  and  the  throne  of  the  your  blood,  tae  rights  of  religion, 
most  serene  house  of  Braganza.  of  the  throne,  and  of  the  country 
We  are  now  about  to  confer  equal  —after  having,  in  the  midst  cf 
benefits ;  securing,  in  the  most  dangers  and  privations,  astonished 
solid  manner,  a  constitution  ana-  the  nations  of  Europe  by  the  glo- 
logous  to  our  customs,  and  which  nous  deeds  which  you  performed 
Will  protect  us  from  the  vices  in  a  war  without  parallel — ^it  is  in 
which  despotism  is  sure  to  intro-  the  bosom  of  peace,  in  the  centre 
duce  into  the  most  useful  tnstitu-  of  your  families,  and  in  your  own 
tions  of  the  state.  Wait  quietly,  homes,  that  insidious  seduction 
1  entreat  you,  the  glorious  desti-  makes  you  lose  the  merit  which  it . 
nies  which  are  preparing  for  yott.  has  cost  you  so  much  to  acquire^ 
Confide  in  the  government  which  by  staining  your  hitherto  unsuU 
the  nation  has  chosen,  and  let  every  lied  fidelity. 
one  peiform  willingly  that  to  The  governors  <^  the  king* 
which  he  may  be  invited  by  his  dom,  if  they  employed  force  and 
country*  £xdiiumwithme,<<Long  tbemeanswhich  his  majesty  placed 
live  our  good  king  John  VI."—  in  their  hands,  and  which  are  sup- 
f'Lonf  live  our  sacredreHgiooi'*—^    ported  by  the  loyalty  and  brave 
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condact  of  the  troops  and  the  pro* 
finces  of  Tra4os*Moiites»  Betray 
£streinadura«  and  Alentejo,  and 
of  xhfi  kingdom  of  Algarva,  when 
the  applications  made  to  them  by 
the  pretended  supreme  junta  were 
receiyed  with  the  contempt  which 
they  meritedi  they  womd  soon 
make  you  know  into  what  a  me- 
lancholy situation  the  authors  of 
your  error  have  led  you ;  but»  con- 
vinced of  the  paternal  tone  of  our 
mild  monarchi  and  how  painful  it 
would  be  tohim  to  have  Portuguese 
blood  spiky  they  ^rant  you  m  his 
royal  name  an  entire  pardon. 

Considering  that  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  corps  which 
have  erred»  failed,  rather  out  of 
obedience  to  their  commanders 
than  with  the  intention  of  with, 
drawing  from  their  allegiance  to 
the  lawful  government  of  their 
sovereign,  they  do  not  offer  re- 
wards to  those  who  shall  return  to 
their  duties,  it  being  unworthy  of 
a  Portuguese  that  such  a  stimulus 
should  noake  troops  return  to  their 
duty  who  never  were  mercenary ; 
but  they  offer  the  clemency  of 
their  monarch,  and  perfect  obli- 
vion of  the  inconsiderate  steps  of 
which  they  have  been  guilty,  to  all 
those  who  shall  promptly  abandon 
the  unjust  party  to  which  they  have 
unhappily  suffered  themselves  to 
be  attached,  and  shall  join  the 
faithful  corps  which  are  the  nearest 
to  them. 

The  officers  of  the  misled 
corps,  who  shall  promptly  concur 
in  causing  the  said  corps  to  return 
to  their  proper  obedience,  shall 
not  only  be  pardoned,  but  also, 
especial  consideration  shall  he  had 
of  the  merit  of  their  resolution. 

Lisbon,   in  the  palace  of  the 
frovemment,  Sept.  2, 1820, 
)  he  cardinal  Patriarou 
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Marquis  de  Bokba. 
Conde  de  Psniche* 
Conde  de  Ferria. 
Antohio  Gomez  Ribeiro* 

raOCLAMATION.     . 

Inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Oporto,  and .  other  Portuguese, 
who  by  their  example  have  suf. 
fered  yourselves  to  be  led  astray ! 
—The  governors  of  the  kingdom, 
the  sole  depositories  of  the  royal 
authority  in  the  absence  of  our 
beloved  sovereign,  have  just  given 
the  nation  the  most  evident  proof 
of  the  paternal  sentiments  of  his 
majesty,  by  adoptmg  in  his  royal 
name  the  resolutbn  to  convoke 
the  Cortes,  in  the  persuasion  that 
this  means  will  filt  with  satisfac- 
tion all  the  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom, and,  above  all,  those  whicn 
founded  on  this  desire  the  error 
into  which  they  have  been  led. 
They  hope  that  this  resolution 
will  be  the  signal  of  general  union 
and  concord<^persuaded  that  it  is 
only  from  sinister  intentions  or 
manifest  infatuation,  that^  every 
one  can  refuse  obedience  to  a  go- 
vernment, the  legitimate  repr&> 
sentative  of  the  king  our  master^ 
when  it  adopts  the  legal  means  to 
meet  the  complaints',  the  wishes  of 
the  nation,  and  is  firmly  and  sin- 
cerely determined  to  carry  itt  re- 
solution into  effect  with  all  pos- 
sible promptitude*  - 
-  Portuguese  1  who  were  de- 
luded— 3iow  to  your  country meoy 
to  all  Europe,  that  your  momen- 
tarv  error  did  not  arise  firom  want 
of  loyalty  or  from  ambitious  pro* 
jects ;  and  do  not  give  ear  to  the 
perfidious  instisations  which  Toaf 
be  made  you.  Remember  that  tl^ 
first  duty— the  first  wish  of  every 
PortugueseiT^s  to  maintain  the  in- 
dependence  of  the  monardiy ,  and 
iu  unity,  indissoluble*  . 
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The  gorernors  of  the  king* 
dom  solemnly  promise^  in  his  ma- 
jesty's name,  entire  amnesty  to 
those  who  retard  promptly  to 
their  duty^  and  submit  to  die  law- 
ful govemment;  declaring,  be- 
sides,  that  in  every  case,  secure  of 
the  loyal  sentiments  of  the  great 
ipajority  of  the  Portuguese,  they 
^e  resolved  to  cause  the  authority 
of  his  majesty  to  be  recognised  in 
the  whole  kingdom. 

(Signed  by  the  governors  of  the  « 
kingdom.) 

Lisbon,  Sept«  7^ 

,     PROCLAMATION, 

The  governors  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  loyal  and  valorous  Por- 
tuguese army. 

Commanders,  officers,  and  sol- 
diecS)  of  the  heroic  Portuguese 
army  1  who  were  the  admiration 
of  Europe,  the  terror  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  firm  support  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  country^isten 
now  to  the  voice  of  that  same 
country  which  calls  to  you,  that 
after,  having  saved  it  by  your 
valour  in  the  obstinate  struggles 
of  war,  you  may  save  it  by  your 
unchangeable  loyalty  from  the 
horrors  of  civil  war  and  from 
'  anarchy. 

Yes,  generous  Portuguese  soU 
diers,  it  is  in  the  name  of  our 
country,  in  the  name  of  our  king, 
that  the  governors  of  the  kingdom 
now  address  you.  They  entrust 
to  the  great  majority  of  the  Por- 
tuguese army  the  preservation  of 
the  public  tranquillity,  of  the  unity 
of  the  monarchy,  and  of  obedience 
to  the  legitimate  govemment;  and 
deploring  the  momentary  blind- 
ness of  a  part  of  the  same  army, 
^ich  has  unfortunately  suffered 
itself  to  be  milled,  they  offer  an 
eQdre  amnesty,  persuaded  that 
your  noble  example  will  open  then- 


eyes  and  rei-umte  them  to  the  only 
legitimate  centre,  from  which  the 
happiness  and  liberty  of  the  Por- 
tuguese nation  can  emanate. 

Soldiers!  The  governors  of 
the  kingdom,  as  organs  of  the  sen* 
timents  of  our  august  sovereign, 
have  just  convoked  the  Cortes,  and 
are  labouring  with  the  greatest  ac- 
tivity to  accelerate  their  meeting. 

You  will  shortly  see  united 
the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom, 
conformably  to  the  fundamental 
laws  of  our  monarchy.  This  is 
the  only  legal  means  of  consulting 
the  wishes  of  the  nation,  of  listen- 
bg  to  its  complaints,  and  of  adopt- 
ing the  permanent  measures  ne- 
cessary to  re-establish  the  ancient 
edifice  of  our  constitution,  decayed 
by  the  Upse  of  time.  The  king 
and  three  estates  of  the  kingdom- 
clergy,  nobles,  and  people— -are 
the  majestic  columns  which  are  to 
support  it.  Let  us  not  be  deluded 
by  the  ambition  which  disguises 
itself  under  specious  pretences. 
We  all  desire  the  arodioration  ne- 
cessary for  the  prosperity  of  the 
monarchy,  but  we  desire  a  reform 
and  not  a  revolution ;  the  effects 
of  which  would  be  the  subversion 
of  this  same  monarchy,  the  disso- 
lution of  the  various  parts  which 
compose  it,  and,  in  the  end,  its 
subjection  to  a  foreign  yoke- 
frustrating  the  efforts  which  you 
made  for  its  independence  in  the 
field  of  battle. 

Soldiers !  Do  not  give  ear  to 
the  suggestions  of  the  evil-minded, 
who  endeavour  by  every  means  to 
inspire  you  with  unjust  distrust  in 
the  government,  and  to  excite  the 
army  to  which  it  belongs  to  defend 
the  kin^  and  the  nation  violently 
—to  dictate  laws  which,  to  be 
prudent  and  permanent,  ought 
only  to  emanate  from  the  depu- 
ties 
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ties  of  the  nation  and  from  tlie 
throne. 

'  The  governors  of  the  king- 
dom assure  jou,  and  time  will 
Portly  prove,  that  they  are  firmly 
resolved  to  fulfil  the  solemn  pro- 
mise which  thej  made.  Do  not 
credit  those  who  insidiously  sag. 
gest  to  70a  that  the  government 
seeks  to  gain  time  by  aimouncing 
the  convocation  of  the  Cortes,  and 
that  it  calls  in  the  aid  of  foreira 
troops  to  silence  the  voice  of  the 
Portuguese.  The  governors  of  the 
kingdom  assure  you  that  they 
neiuier  expect,  nor  have  asked, 
nor  are  inclined  to  receive  such 
aid ;  they  abhor  the  idea  of  seeing 
dlie  blood  of  their  countrymen  shed 
in  a  civir  war,  and  only  trust  you 
will  assist  in  fulfilling  the  most  sa- 
cred duty  of  mamtaining  unim« 
paired  the  unity  of  government 
which  is  lawfully  intrusted  to 
them — continue  to  be  by  your 
loyalty,  as  well  as  by  your  valour, 
the  example  and  the -envy  of  fo- 
reign nations  ;  the  greatest  glory, 
the  greatest  happiness  await  you  ; 
the  sovereign  and  the  nation  will 
owe  to  you  their  safety,  and  our 
posterity  will  bless  your  names. 
God  save  the  king. 

Lisbon,   in  the  palace   of  the 
government,  Sept.  6,  1820. 

The  cardinal  Patriarch. 

Marquis  de  Borba^ 

Conde  de  Penichb. 

Conde  de  Ferria. 

Antonio  Gomez  Rebeiro. 

NAPLES. 

PROCLAMATION  OF    THE    KING, 

JULY  6. 

The  general  wish  of  the  king* 
dom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  for  a  con* 
stitutional  government  having  ma- 
nifested itself,  we  consent  to  this 
of  our  full  and  entire  will,  and 


^i 


promise  to  pnblitbtiie  tiasis  m  the 
space  of  eight  days. 

Till  the  publication  of  the 
constitution  the  existing  laws  shall 
continue  to  be  in  vigour. 

Having  thus  satisfied  the  pub- 
lic wish,  we  order  the  troops  to  re- 
turn to  their  corps,  and  every  in- 
dividual to  his  ordmary  occupation. 
(Signed)  Ferdinand. 
The  secretary  <^  state,  minister, 
chancellor, 

Siofoed)   Marquis  Tom m asi. 
Taples,  July6,  1820. 

DECREE    OF  THE    NOMINATION  OP 
THE  NEW  MINISTERS. 

Ferdinand,  ^c. 

We  have  resolved  to  decree, 
and  do  decree  as  follows : — 

Art.  1.  We  dame  secretary 
of  state,  minister  ci  foreign  a&irs, 
the  duke  di  Campo  Chiaro. 

2.  We  name  secretary  of 
state,  minister  of  grace  and  justice, 
and  of  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  the 
count  di  Carmadoli,  don  Francisco 
Ricciardi,  and  during  his  tempo- 
rary absence  the  counsellor  of 
chancery,  baron  don  Francisco 
Maghano,  shall  be  charged  with 
the  portfolio. 

3.  We  name  secretary  of 
state,  minister .  of  finances,  the 
marquis  don  Felice  Amad. 

4.  We  name  secretary  of 
state,  minister  chancellor  the  mar- 
quis don  Guacchino  Ferreri,  and, 
in  his  absence,  his  functions  will 
be  discharged  by  the  oldest  regent 
of  the  supreme  council  of  the 
chancery. 

5.  We  name  in  plftce  c^the 
captain-general  Nogent,  lieut.-ge^ 
neral  baron  don  Michale  Carasco^ 

6.  Till  the  secretary  of  stata^ 
minister  of  the  interior,  shall  b6 
named,  the  duke  di  Champo  Chi- 
aro shall  discharge  its  fanctiims. 

7.  All  the  mmisters,  secretary 

of 
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ef  state,  «re  thafged  with  the  eze- 
cation  of  the  present  decree. 

(Si^edj      Fbrdinand. 
The  secretary  of  state,  minister 
chancellor, 

(Signed)  Marq.  Tommasi. 

ACTS  of  cession  OF  THE  KiNtJ  TO 
TH£   DUKE  OF  CALABRIA. 

Ferdinand,  &c. 

My  very  dear  and  well-beloved 
son,  Francis,  duke  of  Calabria, 

In  consequence  of  indisposi- 
tion, and  the  advice  of  mj  mini- 
sters, being  obliged  to  abstain  from 
ail  serious  ap^ication,  I  should 
think  myself  wanting  in  my  duty, 
and  guilty  before  God,  if  under 
diese  circumstances  I  did  not  pro* 
vide  for  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  most  important  a£Fans  may 
take  their  course,  and  that  my  in- 
disposition may  not  be  injurious 
to  the  public  cause.  Having  de- 
termined from  these  motives  to 
transfer  the  burden  of  government 
until  the  moment  when  it  shall 
please  God  to  restore  me  to  a  state 
of  health  necessary  to  support  it, 
i  cannot  do  better  than  confide  it 
to  you,  my  very  dear  and  well-be- 
loved  son,  as  well  because  you 
are  my  legitimate  successor,  as  on 
account  of  the  knowledge  I  have 
acquired  of  your  mind  and  capa- 
city. 

I  make  yon  in  consequence, 
and  I  constitute  you,  of  my  full 
and  entire  will,  in  my  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  my  lieutenant- 
general,  as  you  have  heretofore 
been  in  the  territory  of  Naples,  and 
in  that  beyond  the  Pharos ;  and  I 
transmit  and  grant  to  you,  with 
the  unlimited  clause  of  /iller  Ego, 
the  exercise  of  every  right,  prero- 
l^ative,  pre-eminence,  and  faculty, 
m  Uie  same  manner  as  they  would 
be  exercised  by  myself  in  person. 


And  in  order  that  my  will  may  be 
universally  known  and  executed,  I 
order  that  this  paper,  signed  with 
my  own  hand,  and  sealed  with  my 
royal  seal,  shall  be  kept  and  regis- 
tefed  by  our  secretary  of  state,  mi- 
nister, chancellor,  and  that  yon 
cause  to  be  transmitted  a  copy  of 
it  to  all  the  counsellors  and  secre* 
tanes  of  state,  in  order  that  they 
may  make  it  known  to  whom  it 
concerns. 

(Signed)     Ferdinand. 
Naples,  6th  July,  1820. 

NEW  PROCLAMATION   OF  THE 
KINO,  OF  THE  7tH  JULY, 

Ferdinand,  &c. 

We  having  given  to  our  well* 
beloved  son  all  the  faculties  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  the  govern* 
ment  of  our  kingdom,  by  declar- 
ing him  our  lieutenant-general. 
With  the  Aher  Ego  \  he  has  alrea- 
dy arranged  the  bases  of  the  con- 
stitution which  he  promised,  taking 
for'  a  model  that  adopted  by  the 
kingdom  of  Spain  in  1812,  which 
was  sanctioned  by  his  catholic  ma- 
jesty in  the  month  of  March  last, 
saving  the  modifications  which  the 
national  representatives,  consti- 
tutionally convoked,  may  think  it 
expedient  to  propose,  in  order  to 
adapt  it  to  the  particular  circum« 
stances  of  our  states.  We  confirm 
this  act  of  our  well-beloved  son« 
and  we  promise  to  observe  the 
constitution  on  our  faith  and  royal 
word,  reserving  to  ourselves  to 
swear  to  it  in  a  solemn  manner,  in 
the  presence  of  the  provisional  jun- 
ta, which,  conformably  to  that  esta- 
blished in  Spain,  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  our  well-beloved  son  and 
lieutenant-general,  and  afterwards 
in  the  presence  of  the  eeneral  par- 
liament, as  soon  as  it  shall  be  law- 
fully assembled. 

We  ratify,  also,  by  these  pre* 
senst. 
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sents,  all  the  subsequent  acts 
which  shall  he  done  by  our  welU 
beloved  son,  for  the  execucion  of 
the  constitution^  and  afterwards  of 
the  faculties  and  full  powers  which 
we  have  confided  to  him*  We  de- 
clare that  all  that  shall  be  thus 
done  shall  be  regarded  hj  us  as  if 
done  by  ourselt  and  of  our  own 
proper  motion. 

(Signed^      Fbrdinand. 
Naples,  7th  July,  1820. 

.  FROCLAMATION  OF  THE  DUKE  OF 
CALABRIA,  OF  THE  7tH  JULY. 

Ferdinand,  &c. 

We,  Francis,  duke  of  Cala- 
bria, lieutenant-general  of  the 
kinj^dom,  with  the  Jlier  Ego, 

By  virtue  of  the  act  dated  yes- 
terday, by  which  his  majesty, 
otir  august  father,  has  transmitted 
to  us,  with  the  unlimited  clause  of 
the  Alter  Ego,  the  exercise  of  all 
rights,  prerogatives,  pre-eminen- 
ces and  faculties,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  can  by  exercised  by  his 
majesty.  ^  ^  _, 

In  consequence  of  the  decision 
of  his  majesty  to  give  a  constitu- 
tion to  the  state, 

•  Wishing  to  manifest  our  sen- 
timents to  all  his  subjects,  and  to 
second  at  the  same  time  their  una- 
nimous wish. 

We  have  resolved  to  decree, 
and  do  decree,  as  follows : 

Art.  1.  The  constitution  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
shall  be  the  same  that  was  adopt* 
ed  for  the  kingdom  of  Spain  in 
181 2,  and  sanctioned  by  his  catho- 
lic majesty  in  March  1820,  saving 
the  modifications  whith  the  na- 
tional representation,  constitution- 
ally convoked,  shall  consider  it 
suitable  to  propose,  in  order  to 
adapt  it  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances pf  the  states  of  his  majes- 
ty- 


2.    We  reserve   to  ourselves 

to  adopt  and  make  known  all  the 
arrangements  which  may  be  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  and  accelerate 
the  execution  of  the  present  de- 
cree. 

S*    All  our    ministers  secre- 
taries of  state  are  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  present  decree* 
(  Signed )  Fr an c i  s,  lieu t-gen. 

Naples,  7th  July  1820. 

DECREE   FOR   THE    FORMATION    OF 
THE  FROVISIONAL  JUNTAS. 

Ferdinand,  &c. 

We  Francis,  hereditary  pnoce 
and  lieutenant  general  of  the  king« 
dom,  in  virtue  of  the  authority 
which  has  been  given  to  us  by 
our  august  father  and  sovereign  i 

Having  in  our  act  of  the  6th 
instant  proclaimed  for  our  statesf 
and  promised  to  swear  to  the  con- 
stitution formed  in  1812  for  Spain : 
•  Wishing  solemnly  to  fulfil  our 
promise,  and  to  convoke,  with  the 
shortest  possible  delay,  the  nation- 
al parliament  of  our  kingdom,  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  the  above 
cited  constitution : 

Wishing  that  all  the  acts 
which  should  precede  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  parliament  may  emanate 
from  persons  honoured  with  the 
public  confidence—- 

We  have  resolved  to  decree, 
and  do  decree,  as  follows : 

"Art.  1.  There  shall  be  a  pro- 
visional  junta,  composed  of  fifteen 
members,  and  before  whom  we» 
and  all  the  princes  of  our  family, 
shall  take  the  oath  to  the  new  con- 
stitution of  the  monarchy— an 
oath  which  shall  be  repeated  be- 
fore the  national  parliament  after 
its  legitimate  convocation. 

2.  Until  the  installation  ^f  the 
national  parliament  we  will  con* 
salt  the  provisional  Junta  respect* 
ing  all  the  affairs  ot  government, 

and 
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and  we  will  publish  all  the  acts 

agreed  upon  with  that  junta* 

3.  In  order  that  the  choice  of 
those  who  are  to  compose  that 
junta  may  fall  upon  persons  the 
most  eligible  hj  their  merit»  and 
the  most  capable  of  fulfilling  our 
wishes  and  those  of  the  nation,  we 
appoint  the  lieutenant-general  D. 
Giuseppi  Parisi,  the  chevalier  D. 
Melchios  Delfico,  the  lieutenant- 
general  D.  Floristano  Pepc,  the 
baron  D.  Davide  Winspeare,  and 
the  chevalier  D.  Giacinti  Mar- 
tucci,  who,  assembled  iu  com- 
mittee, shall  present  to  us  a  list 
of  twenty  other  persons,  from 
amongst  whom  we  shall  choose 
ten,  who,  joined  to  tliose  above 
named,  shall  form  the  junta 
charged  with  the  functions  above 
indicated. 

4-,    Our  minister    of  foreign 
relations  is  charged  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  present  decree. 
Naples,  July  9, 1820." 

COPY  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  THE  EM- 
PEROR OF  AUSTRIATO  THE  KING 
OF  NAPLBS. 

Trofipau,  Nov.  20,  1820. 

Sir,  my  brother,  and  very 
dear  father-in-law. 

Unhappy  circumstances  have 
prevented  my  receiving  the  letters 
addressed  to  me  by  your  majesty 
during  a  period  of  four  months* 
The  events,  however,  to  which 
these  letters  have  probably  related, 
have  not  ceased  to  occupy  my 
most  serious  meditations,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  allied  powers  as- 
sembled at  Troppau  to  deliberate 
iu  unison  on  the  consequences 
with  which  these  events  menace 
the  rest  of  the  Italian  peninsula, 
and  perhaps  the  whole  of  Europe* 

In  determining  on  this  com« 
jnon  consultation,  we  have  only 

W20. 


acted  in  conforniity  with  the  trans- 
actions of  1814,  1815,  and  1618 
-^transactions  of  which  your  ma- 
jesty, as  well  as  Europe  at  large, 
knows  the  ch^rtacter   and  object, 
and  upon  which  that  tutelary  al-* 
liance  is  founded,  solely  designed 
to  guaranty  from  all  attaint  the 
political  independence  and  terri* 
torial  integrity  of  all  its  states,  and 
to  ensure  the  repose  and  prosperity 
of  Europe  at  large,  by  the  repose 
and  prosperity  of  each  of  the  coun- 
tries of  which    it   is    composed. 
Your  majesty  then  cannot  doubt 
that  the  object  of  the  cabinets  as- 
sembled here  is,  to  reconcile  their 
interest  and  well-being  (the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  the  paternal  so- 
licitude of  your  majesty  would 
lead  you  to  desire  for  your  peo- 
ple,) with  the  duties  of  the  allied 
monarchs   to    their   own    states. 
But     my     allies     and     myself 
should  feel  happy  to  fulfil  their 
solemn  engagements,    with    the 
co-operation   of   your    majesty ; 
and  we  now;  faithful  to  the  prin- 
ciples we  have  proclaimed,  demand 
this  co-operation.  It  is  solely  with 
this  view  that  we  propose  to  your 
majesty,  to  assemole   with  us  in, 
the  city  of  Laybach.    Your  pre- 
sence, sir,  we  are  sure,  will  hasten 
a  reconciliation  almost  indispensa* 
ble  ;  and  it  is  in  the  name  of  the 
dearest  interests  of  your  kingdom, 
and  with  that  watchful  solicitude 
of  which  we  believe  that  we  have 
given  more  than  one  testimony  to 
your  majesty,  that  we  now  write 
you,  to  receive  new  proofs  of  the 
true  friendship  which  we  bear  you, 
and  of  that  frankness  which  forms 
the  basis  of  our  policy. 

Receive  the  assurance  of  the 
dist!nguishedconsideration,andun<k 
alterable  attachment  with  which 
lam, 

(R)  Your 
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Your  majesty's  true  brother^  son- 

in-law  and  ally, 

(Signed)         Francis. 

LfCtters  were  also  addressed  to 
tbe  king  of  Naples  by  the  emperor 
of  Russia  and  tHe  king  of  Prttssia* 
but  precisely  in  the  same  terms. 

ADDRESS  BY  FERDINAND  L  BY  THE 
GRACE  OF  G0D|  AND  THE  CON- 
STITUTION OF  THE  MONARCHY, 
KING  OF  THE  TWO  SICILIES, 
&C.TOHIS  FAITHFUL  DEPUTIES 
OF  THE  PARLIAMENT. 

The  sovereigns  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  united  in  con- 
gress at  Troppau,  have  sent  me 
three  letters,  in  which  they  invite 
me  to  repair  in  person  to  Laybach, 
to  form  part  of  a  new  congress 
to  be  held  in  that  place. 

You  will  collect  from  the  let- 
ters themselves,  copiesof  which  will 
be  laid  before  you  by  my  mini- 
sters for  foreign  a£Fairs,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  object  of  such  an  invi- 
tation, which  is  that  of  interposing 
myself  as  mediator  between  the 
above-named  sovereigns  and  the 
nation.  Deeply  penetrated  with 
the  circumstances  under  which  we 
are  placed,  and  desirous  to  make 
any  sacrifice  to  establish  the  hap- 
piness of  the  nation  on  a  solid  ba- 
sis, I  turn  with  avidity  to  every 
expedient  that  presents  to  me  the 
hope  of  effecting  that  object.  Con- 
sequently, I  am  resolved  to  over- 
come all  the  obstacles  offered  by 
my  advanced  age  and  the  rigour 
of  the  season,  and  to  comply 
promptly  with  the  invitation,  since 
the  abovc>named  sovereigns  have 
caused  it  to  be  declared  to  me,  that 
there  can  be  no  other  medium  for 
treating,  even  were  it  one  of  the 
princes  of  my  royal  ^mily.  I  set 
out  with  the  confidence  that  divine 
providence  will  afford  me  the 
means  of  giving  the  last  proof  of  my 


love  for  yoDy  in  saving  the  natioa 
from  the  scourge  of  war.  Far  be 
the  thought  from  me  and  from 
you,  that  the  adoption  of  this  pro. 
ject  can  make  me  compromise  the 
good  of  my  people ',  and  in  parting 
from  you  I  owe  it  to  myself  to 
give  you  a  new  and  solemn  gua- 
rantee. I  declare  then  to  you,  and 
to  the  nation  that  has  resolved  to 
make  every  exertion  for  the  enjay- 
ment  of  a  liberal  and  wise  consd* 
tution,that,  whatever  measures  cir- 
cumstances may  exact  relatively 
to  our  actual  political  state,  all  roj 
efforts  will  be  directed,  that  it 
may  remain  for  ever  fixed  upon 
the  following  basis : 

!•  That  the  individual  and 
real  liberty  of  my  beloved  sub- 
jects may  be  secured  by  a  funda- 
mental law  of  the  state. 

2.  That  birth  shall  confer  no 
privileges  in  the  composition  of 
the  legislative  body  of  the  state. 

.*).  That  no  taxes  uiall  be  imposed 
without  the  consent  of  the  nation 
in  its  legislative  representation. 

4.  That  the  accounts  of  pnb- 
lie  expenditure  shall  be  referred  to 
the  nation  itself,  and  to  its  repre* 
sentatives. 

5.  That  laws  shall  be  made 
in  accord  with  the  national  repre- 
sentatives. 

6.  That  tlie  judicial  power 
shall  be  independent. 

7.  That  the  press  shall  remain 
free,  except  from  the  operations  of 
laws  enacted  against  the  abuses  of 
its  liberty. 

8.  That  the  ministers  be  re- 
sponsible. 

9.  That  the  civU  list  shall  be 
fixed. 

I  further  declare  that  none  of 
my  subjects  shall  ever  receive  mo- 
lestation on  account  of  past  poeti- 
cal events.  My  faithful  deputies* 
in  taking  on  me  this  care  to  con- 
vince 
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Yince  yon  of  my  love  and  solieitnde 
for  the  nation,  I  desiVe  that  a  dt^ 
pntation  of  four  members^  lelected 
from  the  parliament,  may  accom- 
pany me,  and  be  witnesses  of  the 
dangers  that  threaten,  and  the  en- 
deavours that  may  be  made  to  en- 
slave ns.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
that  until  the  termination  of  these 
negotiations,  parliament  do  not 
propose  any  new  measure  in  the 
different  branches,  but  that  affairs 
may  remain  m  the  sute  in  which 
they  are  at  present,  limit  its  care 
to  the  part  it  is  already  called  on 
to  take  inthe  oi^anizationof  the 
army,  and"  that  all  the  arran^- 
ments  dicutedby  time  and  ctr. 
cumstances,  may  continue  in  the 
new  year,  as  they  were  fixed  in 
that  which  is  about  to  expire.  It 
is  my  decided  wish  that  the  great- 
est economy  in  expenditure  may 


be  adopted  in  all  the  departmenti» 
as  soon  as  the  situation  at  affairs 
will  permit.  I  leave  with  yoo  ia 
parting  all  that  I  hold  most  dear. 
Vou  will  continue  to  feel  diose 
sentiments  of  atuchment  which 
you  have  ever  professed  for  my 
royal  family.  I  confirm  my  b&. 
loved  son,  the  duke  of  Calabria, 
in  his  functions  of  my  vicar*gene- 
ral,  as  expressed  in  my  acts  of  the 
6di  July  and  11th  October  of  this 
year.  I  am  convinced  that  you 
will  receive  this  communication  as 
a  proof  of  my  sentiments  for  vou, 
and  of  that  necessity  which  obuges 
us  to  prefer  the  salvation  of  our 
country  to  every  other  secondary 
interest.  Fbrdimamp. 

Naples,  Dec.  7. 1820. 

The  duke  of  Campochiaro,  se- 
cretary of  state,  and  minister  for 
foreign  afiUrs.  * 
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The  following  budget  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  has  been  submitted  to  the  Neapolitan  parliament : 


Direct  contribution 
Indirect  taxes  • , 

Communal  twentieths 
Lottery  •  •  . , 

Registration  and  stamps 
Post-office 

Extraordinary  receipts 
Waters  and  woods 
Discount  fund        •  • 
Two  and  a  half  per  cent. 
Bank  of  Apulia  •« 

Forfeitures     ^  ^  ^. 

Revenue  of  Sidlj 
Arrears  from  Sicily 
Other  items  amounting  to 


IMCOMB. 


Ducats. 

7,430,885 

6,745,800 

142,000 

1,000,000 

450,000 

120,000 

180,000 

56,000 

90,000 

150,000 

740,000 

25,150 

12,190,000 

88,948 

27,200 


Total 


This  amount  may  be  augmented  « 

by  ameliorations  in  the  financial  system,  by  which  the 
ixidirect  taxes  alone  may  be  raised  to  ten  millions. 

la  which  the  expenses  of  collection  are  not  included 


19,880,784 
4,817,200 

24,197,934 
156,805 
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EzriNi>ituRE4  Ducats. 

Department  of  foreign  affairs        •  •         .    •  •              •  •  890,000 

^ _*->  justice  and  worship        *«         ••              ••  792»195 

,.               — -  finance                  « •             •  •                .     •  •  6»993,8d6 

. r—  interior        ••               .  #.             •♦          ••  2,467>960 

-                    war                ..                 ..                      •.  7,642,000 

■                      marine                    ••             ••                  ••  1,800,000 

., police        ..             ..                 ..            •.  194,212 

Chancery            ..             ••             ••             ••            ••  74,6lS 

Scamp-office  and  posts            . .             •  •             •  •       .  •  660,000 

Sum  total                  ..  21,014,866 

This  expenditure  may,  by  a  saving  of        . .             , .  4,21 1,049 

be  reduced  to                •  •                 •  •                 •  •  16,808,817 

Let  this  sum  be  deducted  from  the  income^  and  there 

will  remain  a  surplus  of                ..                        ••  7,394,117 
To  which  may  be  added  various  incidental  items  of  re- 
venue, amounting  to                . .                 . .          .  •  1,105^82 

Thus  the  extent  of  revenue  over  expenditure  may 

amount  to        ,.                ••                ••               ••  8,500,000 
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RETROSPECT  and  SELECTIONS 


RELATIVE  TO 


LITERATURE,  ARTS,  AND  SCIENCES,  THE 
FINE  ARTS,  AND  THE  DRAMA. 


CHAPTER  I. 
BIOGRAPHICAL  ANECDOTES  AND  CHARACTERS* 


NO  kind  of  reading  is  more  de- 
lightful and  instructive  than 
Biography,  even  when  it  is  written 
with  very  moderate  talent,  provi- 
ded it  be  sufficiently  minute  in  its 
details,  and  those  details  either  ex- 
hibit individual  character,  or  show 
in  what  manner  it  was  formed. 
With  respect  to  the  mere  execu- 
tion of  this  species  of  literature; 
the  French  are  much  more  perfect 
than  the  English;  those  among 
them  who  write  biography  take 
great  pains  in  the  comptjsition  of 
Uieir  works;  but,  though  thus  we 
rise  from  the  perusal  with  a  higher 
opinion  of  the  writer,  we  do  not 
get  80  well  acquainted  with  the 
person  whose  life  is  written,  as 
we  generdly  do  in  reading  En- 
glish biography. 

The  year  1820  has  been  richer 
in  biography  than  many  preceding 
years  ;-^for  it  is  not  at  present  a 
very  usual  species  of  composition. 
We  shall  enumerate  and  shortly 
criticise  the  most  celebrated  works 
of  this  kind  which  have  been  pub- 


lished during  that  period,  and 
give  extracts  from  some  of  them. 
1.  "  Memoirs  of  Richard  Lo- 
vell  Edgeworth,  esq,,  begun  by 
himself,  and  concluded  by  his 
Daughter  Maria  Edgeworth,  ** 
2  vols.  The  popularity,  and,  what 
is  much  higher  praise,  the  practical 

food  sense  and  utility  of  miss 
Idgeworth's  works, have  thrown  a 
celebrity  not  only  over  her,  but 
over  all  her  family  j  and  though 
Mr.  Edgwbrth  was  himself  an  au- 
thor, we  feel  more  interest  about 
him  as  the  father  of  miss  Edge- 
worth,  than  on  his  own  account. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  is 
written  by  Mr.  Edgeworth  ;  and 
exhibits  a  striking  and,  we  believe, 
^n  accurate  likeness  of  his  man- 
ners, temper,  opinions  and  habits, 
none  of  which,  we  must  confess, 
impress  us  with  a  very  high  opi- 
nion of  him  ;  and  did  we  form 
that  opinion  exclusively  by  the 
picture  he  has  drawn  of  himself, 
we  should  class  him  "among  the 
vain,  unsteady,  and  not  very  re- 
A  2        specublc, 
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spectabky  useful  or  amiable  mem- 
bers of  society.  In  the  second  vo- 
lume, however,  his  character  rises ; 
and  as  an  Irish  landlord,  beloved 
and  respeaed  by  his  Irish  tenantry 
and  improving  their  character  and 
condition,  by  his  precepts,  advice^ 
example  and  exertions,  we  must 
say  that  he  almost  deserves  the 
very  high  praises  accumulated  on 
him  by  l)is  affectionate  daughter. 
With  respect  to  the  literary  merit 
of  tliis  work — the  first  volume  is 
light,  lively  and  amusing  ;  the  se- 
cond  volume,  thoueh  it  contains 
some  very  acute  and  judicious  re- 
marks, is  rather  heavy  and  tire- 
some. We  subjoin  an  extract 
from  the  first  volume. 

"  In  one  of  my  journeys  from 
Hare  Hatch  to  Birmingham,  I  ac- 
cidentally met  with  a  person,whom 
I,  as  a  mechanic,  had  a  curiosity 
to  see.  This  was  a  sailor,  who 
had  amused  London  with  a  singu- 
lar exhibition  of  dexterity.  He 
was  called  Jack  the  Darter.  He 
threw  his  darts,  which  consisted  of 
thin  rods  of  deal,  of  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a  yard 
long,  to  an  amazing  height  and  di- 
stance ;  for  instance,  he  threw  them 
over  what  was  then  called  the  New 
Church  in  the  Strand.  Of  this 
feat  I  had  heard,  but  I  entertain- 
ed some  doubts  upon  the  subject  j 
1  had  inquired  from  my  friends 
where  this  man  could  be  found, 
but  had  not  been  able  to  discover 
him.  As  I  was  driving  towards 
Eirmingnam  in  an  open  carriage 
of  a  singular  construction,  I  over- 
took a  man,  who  walked  remark- 
ably fast,  but  who  stopped  as  I 
passed  him,  and  eyed  my  equipage 
with  uncommon  curiosity.  There 
was  something  in  his  manner,  that 
made  me  speak  to  him  ;  and,  from 
the  sort  of  questions  he  asked  about 


my  carriage,  I  found  that  he  was 
a  clever  fellow,  I  soon  learned, 
that  he  had  walked  over  the  great- 
est part  of  Epgland,  and  that  he 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
London.  It  came  into  my  head 
to  inquire,  whether  he  had  ever 
seen  the  exhibition,  about  which  I 
was  so  desirous  to  be  informed. 
*  Lord,  sir  !*  said  he,  «  I  am  my- 
self Jack  the  Darter.'  He  had  a 
roll  of  brown  paper  in  his  hand, 
which  he  unfolded,  and  soon  pro- 
duced a  bundle  of  the  light  deal 
sticks,  which  he  had  the  power  of 
darting  to  such  a  distance.  He 
readily  consented  to  gratify  my 
curiosity ;  and  after  he  had  thrown 
some  of  them  to  a  prodigious 
height,  I  asked  him  to  throw  some 
of  them  horizontally.  At  the 
first  trial  he  threw  one  of  them 
eighty  yards  with  great  ease.  I 
observed,  that  he  coiled  a  small 
string  round  the  stick,  by  which 
he  gave  it  a  rotary  motion,  that 
preserved  h  from  altering  its 
course ;  and  at  the  same  time  ft 
allowed  the  arm,  which  threw  it, 
time  to  exercise  its  whole  force. 

"  If  any  thing  be  simply  thrown 
from  the  hand,  it  is  clear,  that  it 
can  acquire  no  greater  velocity 
than  that  of  tlie  hand  which  throws 
it ;  but  if  the  body  that  is  thrown 
passes  through  a  greater  space 
than  the  hand,  whilst  the  hand  con- 
tinues to  communicate  motion  to 
'the  body  to  be  impelled,  the  body 
will  acquire  a  velocity  nearly  dou- 
ble to  that  of  the  hand  which 
throws  it.  The  .ancients  were 
aware  of  this,  and  they  wrapped  a 
thong  of  leather  round  their  jave- 
lins, by  which  they  could  throw 
them  with  additional  violence. 
This  invention  did  not,  I  believe, 
belong  to  the  Greeks  5  nor  do  I 
remember  its  being  mentioned  by 
Homer 
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Homer  or  Xenophon.  It  was  in 
use  among  the  Romans ;  but  at 
what  time  it  was  introduced  or 
laid  aside,  I  know  not.  -  Whoever 
is  acquainted  with  the  science  of 
projectiles  will  perceivet  that  this 
mvention  is  well  worthy  of  their 
attention." 

2.  «  The  Life  of  Jolm  Wesley : 
by  Robert  Southey,"  2  vols.  All 
who  have  read  Southey's  Life  of 
Nelson  will  take  up  this  work 
With  no  common  degree  of  in- 
terest and  ejcpectation  ;  but  if 
they  look  forward  to  a  biograjAy 
equally  excellent,  they  will,  we 
think,  be  disappointed.  It  may  be 
that  the^ subject  and  materials  do 
not  possess  an  equal  degree  of  in- 
terest ;  and  yet  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  life  of  such  a 
man  as  Wesley,  and  the  history  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  such  a  sect 
as  that  of  the  methodists,  must  be 
fertile  in  all  those  minute  details 
which  give  a  charm  to  biography, 
as  well  as  in  those  incidents  from 
which  philosophy  derives  some  of 
her  most  valuable  and  important 
principles  and  lessons. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Sou- 
they  has  extended  his  work  beyond 
its  proper  limits,  by  admitting 
long  and  tedious  illustrations  of 
some  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the 
methodists :  but  even  where  the 
work  is  confined  to  the  life  of 
Wesley,  and  the  history  of  metho- 
dism,  Mr.  Southey  does  not  succeed 
in  carrying  the  reader  along  with 
him  so  completely  as  he  does  in 
his  life  of  Nelson.  The  style  has 
not  that  old  fashioned  simplicity 
and  sterlingness,  or  that  racmess, 
which,  springing  from  an  intellect 
and  feeling  purely  British,  is 
so  delectable  to  those  who  are 
sick  with  modem  style,«-4hat  di^ 
stinguish   and  recommend  most 


of  this    authors  prose  composi- 
tions. 

The  following  extract  is  very 
striking :  "  The  first  sermon  which 
Wesley  preached  was  upon  these 
strong  words :  *  If  any  man  be 
in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature ;' 
and  though  he  himself  had  not  yet 
reached  the  same  stage  in  his  pro* 
grass  as  his  more  ardent  coadjutor* 
Uie  discourse  was  so  high  strained* 
that  he  was  informed  ne  was  not 
to  preach  again  in  that  pulpit. 

**  This  was  on  the  second  day 
after  his  arrival  in  London.  Oa 
the  next  Sunday  he  preached  at 
St.  Andrew's,  Kolbom,  and  there 
also  was  informed  that  he  was  to 
preach  no  more.  In  the  course 
of  the  week  hs  went  to  Oxford* 
whither  Peter  Boehler  accompa- 
nied  him,  and  \idiere  he  found  only 
one  of  the  little  society  ^which  he 
had  formed  there  ;  the  rest  hav* 
ing  been  called  to  their  several 
sutions  in  the  world.  Durinjj^ 
these  days  he  conversed  much 
with  the  Moravian,  but  says,  that 
he  understood  him  not ;  and  lease 
of  all  when  he  said,  MifraUr^  mi 
frater^  excoquenda  est  uta  tua  PbUo' 
jophia*  £re  long,  being  with  his 
mother  at  Salisbury,  and  prepar- 
ing for  a  journey  to  his  brother 
Samuel  at  Tiverton,  he  was  re- 
called to  Oxford  by  a  message 
that  Charles  was  dyin^  there  of  a 
•pleurisy :  setting  off  immediately 
upon  this  mournful  summons,  hie 
found  him  recovering,  and  Peter 
Boehler  with  him.  Boehler  pos- 
sessed one  kind  of  philosophy  in  a 
higher  degree  than  his  friend :  the 
singularity  of  their  appearance  and 
manner  excited  some  mockery 
from  the  under  graduates,  and  the 
German,  who  perceived  that  Wes- 
ley was  annoyed  by  it  chiefly  on 
his  account)  said,  with  a  smile,  AC 
j4  3  frattr, 
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the  materials  had  been  made*  the 
arraflgemeac  ought  tohavebeea 
more  attended  to,  and  greater  caie 
ought  to  have  been  taken  in  die 
composition.  We  select  a  curion* 
extract,  relative  to'  a  conversation 
he  had  with  Omai,  a  native  of  one 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  brought 
over  to  this  country  by  capuin 
Cook. 

**  Of  one  of  his  conversations 
with  Onaai  he  has  left  the  follow- 
ing singular  relation,  of  which  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  sense, 
simplicity,  or  virtue  be  most  to  be 
admired.  It  is  extracted  from  an 
address  to  the  Maroons  in  the  new 
£np;lish  settlement  at  Sierra  Leone, 
delivered  to  Mr.  Dawes,  the  go« 
vemor,  at  the  court  of  directors, 
November  13,  1800,  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  their  polygamy. 

« «  With  respect  to  the 

particular  point  upon  wnich  I  now 
address  you,  it  was  this  <  perfect 
law  of  liberty,  which  enabled  me 
many  years  ago  (in  March  1776) 
to  convince  a  pagan  native  of  die 
very  distant  island  of  Ulaietea, 
Mr.  Omai,  a  black  man,  who  by 
custom  and  education  entertained 
as  inveterate  prejudices  in  favour 
of  keeping  several  wives,  as  any. 
Maroon  or  African  whauoever. 
But  though  he  was  entirely  igno- 
rant of  our  religion,  yet  he  had  a 
goo(i  share  of  that  natural  know 
fed^e  of  good  and  evil  which  is  in- 
hented  by  all  mankind  since  the 
fall  of  our  first  common  parents  ; 
.a  knowledge  which  they  wilfully 
took  upon  uiemselves,  contrary  to 
God's  command,  and  \^icb,  of 
course,  has  rendered  every  man 
guilty  before  God,  because  we  do 
not  ^ways  act  consbtently  widi 
that  assumed  knowledge  ;  which, 
however,  may  direct  us  to  regain 
what  we  have  lost,  if  we  persevere 

in 


fratiTf  noH  adb^rH  vetttbuSi*'^^  it 
does  not  even  stick  to  our  clothes/ 
This  man,  a  person  of  no  ordinary 
powers  of  mind,  became  Wesley's 
teacher  :  it  is  no  slight  proof  of 
his  commanding  intellect,  that  he 
was  listened  to  as  such ;  and  by 
him,  <  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
God,'  says  Wesley,  *  I  was  clearly 
convinced  of  unbelief,— of  the 
want  of  that  faith  whereby  alone 
i^e  are  saved.*  A  scruple  imme* 
diately  occurred  to  him,  whether 
he  ought  not  to  leave  off  preaching,- 
*-for  how  could  he  preach  to 
Mhers  who  had  not  faith  himself? 
Boehler  was  consulted  whether  he 
should  leave  it  off,  and  answered, 
*  By  no  means.'  *  But  what  can 
I  preach  V  said  Wesley.  The 
Moravian  replied,  *  Preach  faith 
till  you  have  it  ^  and  then,  be» 
cause  you  have  it,  you  will  preach 
faith.'  Accordingly  he  began  to 
preach  this  doctrine,  though,  he 
says,  his  soul  started  back  from 
the  work." 

8.  <'Memoirs|of  Granville  Sharp, 
esq. :  by  Prince  Hoare."  If  Mr. 
Wesley's  life  is  interesting  as 
•essentially  connected  with  the 
'rise  and  progress  of  methodism, 
die  life  of  Mr.  Sharp  is  also  in- 
teresting, though  not  to  an  equal 
•dmee,  as  connected  with  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade.  The 
interest,  however,  of  this  work 
would  have  been  greatly  heighten- 
ed, if  a  more  judicious  use  had  been 
xnade  of  the  materials,  which  were 
-floppHed  to  the  author  from  Mr. 
Shaurp's  own  manuscripts  and  other 
authentic  documents.  Theselectibn 
ought  to  have  been  more  strict  and 
careful ;  diis  would  have  dimi« 
•nished  the  bulk  of  the  volume, 
without  in  the  least  diminishing 
its  value  or  interest :  and  when  a 
more  strict  and  careful  selection  of 
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ia  making  a  right  use  of  ie»  bf 
choosing  the  good  and  rejecting 
the  evil }  but  more  especially  hy 
choosing  and  preferring^  before 
ali  other  considerations)  the  su- 
preme goody  which  includes  a  pei%> 
feet  love  of  God)  and  a  grateful 
acceptance  of  the  means  he  has 
freely  given  us  to  pax  take  of  the 
divine  nature  (2  Pet.  u  4))  and 
become  sons  of  Grod)  and  joint 
heirs  with  Chtist  ( Rom.  viii.  14 
— 1&;  1  Johniii.Sj. 

«  <  This  is  the  first  branch  of 
the  perfect  law  of  liberty  ;  and  we 
cannot  possibly  attain  it«  if  we  neg* 
lect  to  measuie  our  conduct  to« 
wards  our  neighbours  by  the  se^ 
cond  branch  of  the  same  royal 
law*,  which  enabled  Mr.  Omai 
(when  it  was  fairly  stated  to  him 
upon  the  case  in  question)  to  con* 
denau)  with  full  conviction  of  the 
truth,  the  injustice  of  his  fbnner 
opinions  against  the  rights  of 
women* 

**  *  When  sitting  with  him  at 
taUeoneday  after  dinner)  I  thought 
it  a  good  opportunity  to  explain  to 
Um  the  ten  commandments.  I 
pix>ceeded  with  tolerable  success  in 
reciting  the  first  six  command* 
ments*  He  had  nothing  to  object 
against  any  of  them,  though  many 
explications  were  required  before 
he  understood  aU  the  terms ;  and 
he  freely  nodded  his  assent*  But 
when  I  recited  the  seventh  com- 
mandment) '  Thou  shalt  not  com- 
mit adultery)' he  said,  *  Adultery ! 
what  that  ?  what  that  ?' 

«  '  Net  to  commit  adultery)'  I 
said)  *  iS)  that)  if  a  man  has  got 
one  wife)  he  must  not  take  anotber 
wife,  or  any  other  woman.*— 
*  Oh  !*    says  he,    <  two  wives-^ 


very  good  ;  three  wives—very, 
very  good.' — *  No,  Mr.  Omai)'  I 
said)  ^  not  so  :  that  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  first  principle  of  the 
law  of  nature.'-— «  First  principle  of 
the  law  of  nature)*  said  he ;  <  what 
that  ?' — «  The  first  principle  otthe 
law  of  nature)'  I  said^  *  iS)  that  no 
man  mast  do  to  another  person 
any  thing  that  he  would  not  like 
to  be  done  to  himself.  And  for 
example,  Mr»  Omai,'  said  I)  <  sup* 
pose  yeu  have  got  a  wife  that  you 
love  very  much  ;  you  would  not 
like  that  another  man  should  come 
to  love  your  wife/  This  raised 
his  indignation :  he  pot  on  a  furi« 
ous  countenance)  and  a  threaten* 
ing  posture)  signifying  that  he 
would  kiU  any  man  that  should 
meddle  with  his  wife.  *  Wdl» 
Mr.  Omai,'  said  I,  *  suppose,  then» 
that  your  wife  loves  you  very 
much  ;  she  would  not  like  that 
you  should  love  another  woman ; 
for  the  women  have  the  same  pa$» 
sionS)  and  feelings,  and  love  to- 
ward the  men,  that  we  have  to» 
ward  the  women ;  and  yrjs  oughts 
iherefore,  to  regulate  our  behavi- 
our toward  them  by  our  own  feel- 
ings of  what  we  should  like  and 
expect  of  faithful  love  and  *  duty 
from  them  tow^d  ourselves/ 

**  *  This  new  state  of  the  case 
produced  a  deep  consideration  and 
silencC)  for  some  time,  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Omai.  But  he  soon  after- 
wards gave  me  ample  proof  that 
he  thoroughly  comprehended  the 
due  influence  of  the  law  of  liberty, 
when  it  is  applied  to  regulate)  by 
our  own  feelin^S)  the  ]>roper  con- 
duct and  behaviour  which  we  owe 
to  other  persons.  There  was  an 
inkstand  on  (he  table,  with  several 


« •  The  royal  law*  accordipg  to  the  Scripture,  Thou  ahalt  love  thy  neighbour  at 
thytdf.'  •  Jamct  ii.  8, 

uf4  pens 
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pens  in  it.     He  took  one  pen,  and 
laid  it  on  the  table,  saying,  <  There 

lies  lord  S *  (a  nobleman  with 

whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  and 
in  whose  family  he  had  spent  some 
time)  ;  and  then  he  took  another 
pen  and  laid  it  close  by  the  side  of 
the  former  pen,  saying,  *  and  there 
lies  Miss  W— '(who  was  an  ac- 
complished young  woman  in  many 
Tvspects,but,  unhappily  for  herself, 
sh%  lived  in  a  state  of  adultery 
with  tliat  nobleman)  :  and  he  then 
took  a. third  pen,  and  placing  it  on 
the  table  at  a  considerable  distance 
firom  the  other  two  pens,  as  far  as 
his  right  arm  could  extend,  and  at 
the  same  time  leaning  his  head 
upon  his  left  hand,  supported  by 
his  elbow  on  the  table  in  a  pen- 
sive   posture,    he     said,  *  there 
lie  lady  S——,  and  cry  !* 

<«  *  Thus  it  is  plain  that  he  tho- 
roughly understood  the  force  tf 
the  argument  from  the  law  of  li- 
berty, respecting  the  gross  injury 
done  to  the  married  lady  by  her 
husband  in  taking  another  woman 
to  his  bed. 

**  *  There  was  no  need  to  ex- 
plain the  rights  of  women  any  fur- 
ther to  Mr.  Omai  on  that  occa- 
tion/  " 

4,  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Wri- 
tings, kc.  of  John  Owen,  D.D.  : 
by  William  Orme/*  There  is 
more  sterlingness  of  intellect 
and  of  moral  and  political  cha- 
racter, in  the  literary  and  pub- 
lic men  who  lived  between  the 
age  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  res- 
toration of  Charles  XL,  than  among 
those  of  any  other  period  of  our 
history.  In  the  earliest  parts  of 
this  period,  vigour  of  mtellect 
and  grandeur  and  luxttriance  of 
imagination ;  were  conspicuous ; 
afterwards  to  those  were  united 
wonderful  learning,  acquired  by 


long  contintfed  send  laborious 
study,  of  which  the  present  a?gcf 
can  hardly  believe  the'  possibility. 
During  the  civil  wars,  thefe  way 
another  feature  in  publfe  men,- 
which  honourably  distinguished 
them  from  the  violent  reformers 
of  the  1 9di  century  ;  they  were 
exemplarv  and  even  rigid  in  their 
private  life ;  and  though  mistaken 
in  what  they  conceived  to  be  for 
the  national  good,  and  in  the 
means  by  which  it  might  be  at-' 
tained,  we  have  no  doubt  that  they 
were  sincere,  and  aimed  singly  at 
this  object,  unmixed  with  any  no- 
tions or  hopes  of  private  aggran* 
dizement. 

Dr.  Owen  is  most  honourably 
distinguished  among  the  celebra- 
ted men,  who  lived  during  the 
civil  wars!  for  more  political  and 
religious  tolerance  than  most  of 
his  contemporaries  displayed.  On 
this  account,  as  well  as  on  account 
of  his  connexion  with  CromwelU 
who,  from  admiration  of  his  pul- 
pit abilities,  took  him  over  to  Ire* 
land  as  his  chaplain ;  and  as  a 
writer,  all  whose  works  shew 
most  extensive  and  soHd  read- 
ing, though  they  are  principal- 
ly on  subjects  of  controversial 
divinity,— we  are  glad  to  receive 
this  biography  of  him.  It  ts^ 
executed  with  great  care,  and  is 
written  with  that  feeling  of  respect 
for  his  character,  which  oaturallj 
infuses  life  and  intere^  into  bio* 
graphy. 

5. ««  Memoirs  cf  the  Protector, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  &c. :  by  Oliver 
Cromwell,  esq.  a  descendant  of 
the  family."  We  do  not  recol- 
lect ever  to*  have  perused  a 
work  compiled  in  a  more  in- 
judicious manner  than  this  life 
of  Cromwell.  In  the  first  place, 
though    it    is  said   to    be  illvs- 

tratcd 
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tartted    by   original   ietiers  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  re* 

ether  family  papers,  these  amount  garding  Bonaparte's  character  and 

to  a  very  few  pages,  in  a  quarto  habits  we  ever  read,  independently 

volume  extending  to  783  pages.  "^  '^         '^           ^'^-  ^--^  j    - 


In  the  second  place,  every  thing 
relating  to  Cromwell,  supplied  by 
Hume,  Noble,  Harris,  &e«  is  ex* 
tracted,  and  haddled  together  (if 
the  expression  may  be  used)  with 
scarcely  a  connecting  link  of  ob* 
serration  or  fact  supplied  by  the 
author;  and  lastly, even  these bor- 
rowed  materials  are  not  arranged 
in  chronological  or  any  other  order 
that  we  can  discover.  Hence  the 
reader  is  bewildered,  and  perplex- 
ed, and  wearied,  andat  length  shuts 
the  book  in  utter  despair.  The 
only  use  of  this  work  therefore  will 
be  to  save  any  future  biographer 
of  Cromwell  the  labour  of  consult* 
ing  the  works  from  which  it  is 
made :— it  is  a  huge  quarry,  from 
which,  with  labour  and  judgement, 
may  be  extracted  useful  and  valu- 
able materials.  Even  theiew  or  i* 
ginal  letters  and  documents  which 
are  given,  tire  of  comparatively 
little  interest. 


of  its  merit  as  an  historical  docu- 
ment. The  narrative  of  a  colonel 
Z.'s  visit  to  Bonaparte  in  Elba 
possesses  extraordinary  interest. 

7%  •*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  An- 
drew Holer,  containing  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Transactions  in  the 
Tyrol  during  the  Year  1809:  ta- 
ken from  the  German,  by  Charles 
Henry  Hall."  The  translator  of 
this  work  finds. fault  with  his  ori- 
ginal, because,  though  professing 
to  be  a  life  of  Hofer,  Hofer  is 
so  little  noticed  in  it ;  and  like^ 
wise  on  account  of  its  want  of 
lucid  arrangement,  and  its  in- 
volved style.  And  we  certainly 
arree  with  him  in  thinking  that 
mwork  is  not  worthy  of  Ho* 
fer :  too  little  is  said  of  him  | 
and  in  what  is  said,  justice  it 
not  done  him.  We  extract  a  cha- 
racter of  hiffly  and  an  account  of 
his  death. 

«*  Hofer  waj  in  his  forty*seventh 
year  when  the  insurrection  first 


€.  •*  Memoirs  of  the  private  broke  out  in  the  Tyrol;  he  was 
Life,  the  Rettim  and  the  Reign  of  of  Herculean  make,  with  black 
Mapoleon :  by  M.  Fleuryde  Cha-  eyes  and  brown  hair— he  stooped 


boiuen»  ea^secretary  to  the  empe- 
ror.*' Every  thing  published  re^ 
•specting  Bonaparte  by  those  who 
had  access  to  nim  in  private  and 
familiar  life,  proves  that  he  was  a 
•most  singular  character  $  and  that 
though  as  a  military  man,  a  con< 


considerably,  having  been  accus* 
tomed  from  his  youth  to  carry 
heavy  burthens  over  the  moun* 
tatns:  in  his  ordinary  w^lk  his 
knees  were  bent,  but  his  step 
though  slow  was  firm-^is  voice 
was  soft  and  p)easing-«-hi$  counter* 


4|ueror  and  a  despot,  he  may  be  nance,  though  not  generaUy  anl 
paralleled;  yet,  if  we  unite  his  pri-   mated,  was  expressive  of  great 


vate  with  his  public  character,  we 
do  not  think  any  near  or  strong 
resemblance  to  faim  can  be  found 
4n  ancient  or  modem  times. 

If  any  doubt  respecting   the 
troth  of  this  remark  existed,  we 


good-humour,  particulariy  when 
he  smiled  ;  when  he  prayed,  hit 
eyes  were  raised  to  heaven  with 
the  humility  and  reugnation  of  a 
christian. 

**  His  education  was  superior 


.dunk  it  will  be  completely  done   to  that  of  the  generality  of  people 
away  by  the  work  before  us,  which  in  his  station  of  life  $  and  frpm  his 

frequent 
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frequent  intercourse  with  travel- 
lersy  as  well  as  from  the  traffic 
which  he  carried  on  in  wine  and 
horses,  he  had  acquired  a  compe*. 
tent  knowledge  of  the  Italian  lan« 
guage,  which  he  spoke  fluentljTf 
but  in  the  Venetian  dialect;  he 
was  popular  through  the  whole 
country  for  his  integrity,  his  unaf* 
fected  religion,  his  attachment  to 
ancient  customs,  and  his  dblike  of 
all  innovation. 

**He  wore  the  dress  of  his 
country,  with  some  trifling  varia- 
tions—a large  black  hat  with  a 
l>road  brim,  adorned  with  black 
ribbons,  and  a  black  curling  fea<* 
ther— -ashort  green  coat,  red  waist- 
coast,  over  which  were  green 
braces,  a  broad  black  girdle  with 
9  border— short  black  breeches 
with  red  or  black  stookii^s,  and 
occasionally  boots;  heworea  small 
crucifix  wiUi  a  large  silver  medal 
of  St.  George— *to  which  were  af-* 
terwards  ac&d  a  la^ge  gold  me- 
dal  and  chain  sent  him  by  the  em- 
peror ;  it  is  not  true  tliat  he  ever 
received  the  cross  of  Maria  The^ 
resa,  or  obtained  any  rank  in  the 
Austrian  army. 

**  But  that  which  was  most  re- 
markable in  the  appearance  of  Ho* 
ler  was  his  long  black  beard  which 
mKhed  to  his  eirdle,  and  which, 
particularly  .when  he  rode  on 
oorseback,  had  an  extraordinary 
effect.  It  had  been  an  ancient 
custom  for  the  innkeepers  in  these 
araUeys  to  allow  their  beards  to 
grow  ;  bat  Hofer  had  been  prin- 
cipally induced  lo  cherish  his  in 
consequence  of  a  wager  of  two 
oxen  which  'he  had  made  with 
0ome  of  his  friends. 

**  In  his  disposition  he  was 
phlegmatic,  fond  of  ease  and  tsan- 
quil£ty,averse  from  every  newand 
rash  proceeding*  and  only  to  be 


roused  to  acikn  by  his  rospeet 
for  the  ancient  customs  of  his 
native  country.  He  was  cheer- 
ful and  good  tempered,  slow  in  de» 
cision,  confined  in  his  infbrmatioD» 
confused  in  his  projects,  supersd* 
tious  like  the  rest  of  his  Country- 
men, and  accessible  to  the  grossest 
flattery;  his  head,  indeM,  was 
turned  by  his  unexpected  good 
fortune  in  being  raised  to  a  rank 
for  ^hich  his  own  talents  had  not 
qualified  him.  He  was  easily  or- 
ffed  to  strong  measure^,  the  per- 
formance of  which,  however,  was 
usually  prevented  by  the  natutal 
mildness  of  his  disposition ;  and 
when  his  national  pride  or  patrio- 
tism was  roused,  the  unaffected 
manner  in  which  he  expressed 
himself  appealed  most  powerfuUf 
to  the  foelings  of  his  hearers.  He 
was  wholly  destitute  of  dissinnila- 
tion  ;  and  generally  convinced  by 
the  last  speaker,  especially  vrhat 
he  had  found  the  way  to  his  heart. 
The  mention  of  a  victory  gained 
by  Austria,  or  in  the  cause  of  his 
native  country— an  allusion  to  the 
old  times  of  the  Tyrol— an  enthu- 
siastic word  in  favour  of  the  sacred 
person  of  the  emperor,  or  of  the 
ardiduke  John,  so  dear  ta  every 
Tyrolean-— were  appeals  Mditch 
had  Coo  powerful  an  effect  on  tibe 
feelmgs  of  Hofer ;  and  he^  who, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  thoee 
ytho  attended  him,  conducted  him- 
self in  his  last  moments  *  < 


un  eroe  cristiano  e  marare  mtreb 
pido,'  was  for  some  time  bad^d  in 
tears  and  unable  to  -utter  a  word. 
<*ln  personal  courage  Hofer 
was  certainly  not  deficient)  he  has 
sufficiently  proved  it  by  die  maa- 
ner  in  whkh  he  exposed  hiaaself 
for  the  sake  of  hts  country ;  bat 
though  it  may  appear  incredible, 
it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  be 

never 
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tvtver  was  in  action  but  once  du- 
ring the  whole  of  1809»  but  was 
usually  to  be  found  Teven  during 
the  two  decisive  battles  near  Inn- 
spruck,  on  the  !2^9th  of  May»  and 
the  12th  of  August)  carousing  in 
a  public  house.  He  was  incapa* 
ble  of  directing  a  march,  attack, 
or  indeed  any  disposition  of  his 
troops,  although  much  might  na- 
turally have  been  expected  from 
the  complete  knowledge  which  he 
possessed  of  the  country :  and,  in 
allusion  to  the  superstitious  weak- 
ness of  his  character,  he  has  been 
described  leading  his  troops  with 
21  rosary  in  one  hand,  and  a  bottle 
in  the  other. 

.  **  He  had  a  great  antipathy  to 
night  watching,  and  was  particu- 
larly annoyed  when  business  in- 
terrupted his  conviviality.  With 
Hormayr  (who  was  always  ac- 
tively employed,  who  devoted 
^veo  his  nights  to  business,  and 
was  .never  at  rest  until  he  had 
possessed  himself  of  the  most  ad« 
vantageous  posts,)  Hoferwas  con- 
stantly at  variance.  Once,  indeed, 
he  had  nearly  paid  dear  for  his  de- 
-  votion  to  the  bottle.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  August,  general  Rou- 
yer  advanced  with  the  Saxon  con- 
tingent to  Sterzing,  and  had  al- 
ready possessed  himself  of  Gossen- 
«ii5s,  where  Hofer  had  dined  and 
was  still  sitting  at  table,  before  be 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  move; 
till  at  last,  when  part  of  the  town 
was  blown  up,  he  was  obliged  to 
make  a  precipitiate  retreat  from 
the  back  of  the  house  without  his 
hat,  and  with  the  greatest  difficul- 
ty escaped  by  the  Gas^g  to  Pas- 
<cyr.'' 

**  On  the  22d  of  December  se^ 
▼eral  of  the  Tyrolese  chiefs  were 
shot,  for  haying  borne  arms  after 


the  publication  of  a  proelama- 
tion.    By  Baraguay  d'Hilliers.    - 
'  *^  The  sudden  disappearance  of 
Hofer  inthemean  time  had  given 
rise  to  innumerable  contradictory 
rumours  and  conjectures.     Many 
believed  that  he  had  followed  the 
example  of  Speckbacher  and  his 
companions,  and  escaped  over  the 
mountains  into  Austria,  and  they 
expected  to  hear  intelligence  of 
him    soon    from    th^t    quarter  i 
others  were  persuaded  that  he  had 
actually  been  seen  at  Vienna ;  and 
some  few  rightly  conjectured  that 
he  was  concealed  in  the  Tyrol.  - 
The  place  of  his  concealment,  in 
i^hich  he  remained  from  the  end 
of  November  to  the  end  of  Janu* 
ary  following,  was  a  solitary  al- 
pine  hut,  four  long  leagues  distant 
from  his  own  home,  at  times  mac- 
cessible  from  the  snow  which  sur- 
rounded it ;  a  few  faithfid  adhe* 
rents  supplied  him  from  tinieto 
time  with  the  food  that  was  neces- 
sary for  himself  and  his  family, 
and  more  than  once  he  was  visited 
by  confidential  messengers  firom 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  who  used 
everyentreaty  tomake  him  quit  his 
abode  and  follow  them  to  Austria* 
assuring  him  at  the  same  time  a 
safe  conduct  through  the  enemy^ 
armv.  But  Hofer  steadily  re&sed 
all  their  offers,  and  expressed  his 
determination  never  to  abandon 
either  his  country  or  his  family. 
He  adhered  tenaciously  to  all  his 
old  attachments  and  habits,  and 
even  resisted  the  urgent  entreaties 
of  his  friends,  who  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  cut  off  hk 
beard,  from  an  apfurelienuon  that 
it  would  lead  to  a  discovery  ofhas 

STSon.     At  length,  tlie  traitor 
onay,  once  his  tnthnate  fiiend, 
allured  by  the  flattering  promises 

of 
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of  the  French,  basely  persuaded  a 
xhan  who  had  been  intrusted  with 
the  secret,  to  betray  him  to  Bara- 
guay  d'Hilliers,  and  captain  Re- 
nouard  of  the  44th  regiment  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of 
}600  men  to  take  him  prisoner* 
Besides  tnis  force,  which  appears 
enormous  when  we  consider  that 
it  was  intended  merely  for  the  cap- 
ture of  one  unfortunate  man,  who, 
situated  as  he  was,  could  not  hope 
to  defend  himself,  2000  more 
were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to 
assist  them,  so  fearful  were  they 
of  some  attempt  being  made  to 
rescue  him* 

.  «*  The  column  began  their  march 
at  midnight  over  ice  and  snow, 
and  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  20th  of  January  Hofer  and 
his  family  were  made  prisoners. 
It  was  dark  when  ihe  French  ap- 
proached the  hut ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  heard  the  officer  inquire  for 
him,  he  came  intrepidly  forward 
and  submitted  to  be  bound. 

«*He  was  then  marched,  together 
with  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and 
his  son,  who  was  12  years  old, 
through  Meran  to  Botzen,  amidst 
the  shouts  of  the  French  soldiery, 
and  the  tears  of  his  countrymen. 
At  Botzen  he  met  with  kinder 
treatment;  Baraeuav  d'Hilliers 
■gave  orders  that  he  should  be  re- 
moved to  a  more  commodious 
prison,  and  that  less  rigour  should 
be  used  aeainst  him.  The  French 
.officers  ako  did  all  in  their  power 
to  alleviate  the  pain  of  his  confine- 
ment by  such  attentions  as  it  was 
in  their  powec  to  bestow,  in  return 
for  the  kindness  with  which  he  had 
always  treated  his  prisoners.  While 
at  Botzen  he  requested  forgiveness 
.of  several  persons  whom  he  feared 
he  luid  offendedt  but  wa$  answered 


only  by  their  tears ;  and  having 
parted  with  his  family,  whom  he 
was  fated  never  to  see  again,  he 
was  hurried  off  under  a  strong  es« 
con  to  Mantua. 

**  From  his  long  confinement,  in 
his  miserable  retreat,  and  his 
coarse  food,  his  appearance  was 
much  altered,  and  his  hair  had  be- 
come more  grey;  but  his  spirit 
was  as  untamed  as  ever,  and  his 
countenance  in  the  midst  of  the 
gloom  which  surrounded  him  pre- 
served to  the  last  the  same  expres- 
sion of  cheerfulness  and  serenity. 
He  did  not  however  expect  the 
sentence  which  was  passed  upon 
him,  but  continued  to  hope  that  his 
innocence  and  the  justice  of  his 
cause  would  protect  him. 

"  On  his  arrival  at  Mantua,  a 
court-martial  was  immediately 
holden  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
him,  of  which  general  Bisson,  then 
governor,  was  appointed  president ; 
on  comparing  the  votes,  a  great 
difference  of  opinion 'was  found  to 
prevail  as  to  the  nature  of  his  sen- 
tence ;  the  majority  were  for  con- 
finement;  two  had  the  courage  to 
vote  for  his  entire  deliverance; 
but  a  telegraph  from  Milan  deci- 
ded the  question,  by  decreeing 
death  within  twenty-four  hours, 
thus  putting  it  out  of  the  power 
of  Austria  to  render  him  any  as* 
sistance. 

**  Berthier,  who  was  then  at 
Vienna,  excited  universal  indigna- 
tion by  the  hypocritical  manner 
in  which  he  affected  to  pity  htm  ; 
he  ventured  even  to  affirm  that  it 
would  cause  great  pain  to  Napo* 
leon,  who  would  nerer  have  perw 
mitted  such  a  proceeding  had  he 
been  aware  of  it.  Hofer  received 
his  sentence  of  death  with  the 
same  unshaken  firmness  that  had 
marked 
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marked  his  character  tfaroughouf, 
and  requested  that  a  priest  mi^ht 
be  allowed  to  attend  him  ;  which 
was  immediately  complied  with. 
To  this  priest  (  Manifesti ),  who  ne- 
ver quitted  him  till  the  moment  of 
his  death,  he  delivered  his  last  adieu 
to  his  family,  conversed  with  him 
of  the  Tyrolese  war,  with  great 
eagerness,  and  constantly  express- 
ed his  confidence  that  the  Tyrol 
would  sooner  or  later  return  to 
the  government  of  Austria. 

"  The  fatal  morning  of  his  exe- 
cution now  arrived.  As  the  clock 
struck  eleven  the  generale  sound- 
ed, a  battalion  of  grenadiers  was 
drawn  out,  and  the  officei's  who 
were  to  attend  the  execution  enter- 
ed his  prison.  As  he  came  from 
thence  he  passed  by  the  barracks 
on  the  Porta  Molina,  in  which  the 
Tyrolese  were  confined  ;  all  who 
were  there  fell  on  their  knees,  put 
up  their  prayers  and  wept  aloud* 
Those  who  were  at  large  in  the 
citadel  assembled  on  the  road  by 
which  he  passed,  and,  approaching 
as  near  as  the  escort  permitted 
them,  threw  themselves  on  the 
ground  and  implored  his  blessing. 
This  Hofer  gave  them,  and  then 
begged  their  forgiveness  for  ha- 
ving been  the  cause  of  their  pre- 
sent misfortunes,  assuring  them  at 
the  same  time  that  he  felt  confi- 
dent they  would  once  again  return 
under  the  dominion  of  the  emperor 
Francis,  to  whom  he  cried  out  the 
last  ••vivat'*  with  a  clear  and 
steady  voice.  He  deliveied  to 
Manifesti,  the  priest,  every  thin? 
he  possessed,  to  be  distributed 
amongst  his  countrymen ;  this 
consisted  of  500  florins  io  Au- 
strian bank  notes,  his  silver  snuff- 
box, and  his  beautiful  rosary  ;  a 
few  moments  before  his  death  he 
also  delivered  to  tjiis  faitliful  atten- 


dant his  small  silver  rosary,  which 
he  constantly  carried  about  him. 
♦  «•  On  the  broad  bastion,  at  a  lit- 
tle distance  from  the  PorU  Ceresa, 
the  commanding  officer  halted  his 
men.  The  grenadiers  formed  a 
square  open  m  the  rear ;  twelve 
men  and  a  corporal  stepped  (for- 
ward, while  Hofer  remained 
standing  in  the  centre.  The  drum- 
mer then  offered  him  a  white 
handkerchief  to  bind  his  eyes,  and 
told  him  that  it  was  necessary  to 
kneel  down  ;  but  Hofer  declined 
the  handkerchief,  and  perempto- 
rily refused  to  kneel,  observmg, 
<<  that  he  Was  used  to  stand  up- 
rightbefore  his  Creator,  and  in  that 
posture  he  would  deliver  up  his 
spirit  to  him."  He  cautioned  the 
corporal  to  perform  his  duty  well, 
at  the  same  time  presenting  him 
with  a  piece  of  t>«^enty  kreutzers ; 
and  having  uttered  a  few  words 
by  way  of  farewell,  expressive  of 
his  unshaken  attachment  to  his 
native  country,  he  pronounced  the 
word  •<  Fire"  with  a  firm  voice. 
His  death,  like  that  of  Palm,  was 
not  instantaneous,  for  on  the  first 
fire  he  sunk  only  on  his  knees ;  a 
merciful  shot,  however,  at  last 
dispatched  him.  The  spot  on 
which  he  fell  is  still  considered  sa- 
cred by  his  countrymen  and  com- 
panions in  arms. 

"  His  body,  instead  of  being  al- 
lowed to  remain  for  some  time  on 
the  place  of  executron,  as  was 
usual  on  such  occasions,  was  borne 
by  the  grenadiers  on  a  black  bier . 
to  the  church  of  St.  Michael^ 
where  it  lay  in  state,  and  a  guard 
of  honour  appointed  to  watch  it, 
that  the  people  might  see  that  the 
much  dreaded  Barbone  (or  gene- 
ral Sanvird  as  the  French  used  to 
call  him)  was  really  no  more. 
The  i'uncral  then  took  place;  and 
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by  the  solemnity  with  which  it  was 
conducted,  it  appeared  a3  if  the 
French  were  anxioas  to  compen- 
sate for  the  injury  they  had  done 
him  when  alive»  by  the  honours 
they  paid  to  him  now  dead.  .  Hi$ 
family  were  permitted  to  depart 
for  Austria,  and  the  emperor  im- 
mediately  gave  them  a  pensibn  of 
2000  florins,  and  a  sum  of  money 
to  enable  them  to  settle ;  but  his 
widow  could   not  prevail  upon 
herself  to    abandon   her   native 
I         country,  and,  in  spite  of  the  offers 
made  to  her  by  the  court  of  Aus- 
tria, preferred  returning  to  her 
old  habitatbn  in  the  valley  of 
Fasseyr,    His  son  was  also  hand- 
somely provided  for. 
**  Thus  perished  Hofer  in  the 
'    prime  of  life.    Amidst  the  nume- 
rous crimes  Uiat  stain  the  name  of 
Napoleon,  diere  is  not  one  of  a 
deeper  dye  than  the  murder  of 
Hder.    With  all  his  faults,  all 
bis  irresolution,  and  contradictory 
conduct,  when  we  reflect  that  Ho- 
fer was  a  simple,  uneducated  vil- 
lage inn-keeper,  who  opposed  for 
some  time  with  success  the  enor- 
mous power  of  France  and  Bava- 
ria, with  an  army  of  undisciplined 
peasants,  we  cannot  contemplate 
his  conduct  without  astonishment 
'  and  admiration.     It  is  true  that 
his  name  will  not  occupy  a  con- 
spicuous plate  in  the  page  of  gene- 
ral history;  but  in  hisown country, 
l^y  those  who  knew  and  could  es- 
timate his  merits,  as  well  as  by 
those  who  had   experienced  his 
power  or  his  kindness,  it  will  ne- 
ver be  forgotten. 

^  By  his  companions  and  coun- 
trymen, he  was  regarded  as  the 
hero,  the  saviour  of  his  country. 
His  faults  were  forgotten  in  his 
victories ;  and  his  name  is  never 
mentioned  ia  die  Tyrol  at  tliis  day 


without  tears  of  grateful  aSectioa 
and  admiration. 

**  A  simple  tomb  has  been  erect* 
fd  to  his  memory  on  the  Brenner, 
at  a  shprt  distance  from  his  own 
habitation;  it  contains  no  other 
inscription  tJban  his  name,  and  the 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death.  The 
record  of  his  actions  is  left  to  be 
transmitted,  as  it  doubtless  will 
be  to  the  latest  posterity,  ia  th^ 
popular  stories  ana  rude  ballads  of 
the  mountaineers,  who  love  axul 
revere  his  name  as  a  model  of  dis- 
interested loyalty  and  devoted  at^ 
tachmeht  to  his  native  land." 

8.  **  Recollections  and  R^ec^ 
tions,  personal  and  political,  as  coa» 
nect^  with  public  Afiairs  daring 
the  Reign  o^  George  III.:  by 
John  Nichols."  The  father  of  Mr, 
Nichols  was  a  physician  at  the  court 
of  George  II.  Mr.  Nichols  hlm« 
self,  after  having  been  in  three 
parliaments,  retired  to  Thoulouse. 
where  he  wrote  this  work  at  the 
age  of  77*  It  abounds  in  curi- 
ous anecdotes,  some  of  which  dis- 
play the  imperfect  memory  of 
age,  and  others  strcmg  private  par- 
tialities and  antipathies;  though 
in  politics  it  is  extremely  impar- 
tial. The  remarks  that  are  inter- 
spersed are  judicious,  but  many 
of  them  occur  more  than  once. 
We  select  short  anecdotes  of 
Burke^ whom  Mr.  Nichols  does  not 
seem  to  have  liked-i^^f  sir  P, 
Francis,  andof  George  II. 

<<  Soon  after  Mr.  Edmund 
Burke  became  a  political  charac* 
ter,  he,  and  his  cousin  William 
Burke,  embarked  in  a  speculation 
in  India  stock.  They  prevailed 
on  many  of  their  friends  to  joia 
them ;  among  others,  on  earl  Ver<i 
ney,  who  fell  a  victim  to  this  con* 
nexion.  They  used  much  solicit 
iatiou  widi  sir  Joshua  Reynolds 

to 
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to  join  them,  but  he  was  xiissaad- 
ed  from  it  by  Anthony  Chamier^ 
for  which  Anthony  Chamier,  as 
he  told  me  himselfy  was  never  forw 
given  by  the  Biirkes.  This  spe^' 
eolation  was  at  first  extremely 
sttccessfal,  but  at  last  it  failed* 
William  Burke,  and  lord  Vemeyi 
were  announced  as  the  defam* 
lers;  and  Edmund  Burke's  nam^ 
was  concealed.  WQUam  ^urke 
was  sent  to  India^  and  a  situatioA 
at  tlie  court  of  the  rajah  of  Tan- 
jore  obuined  for  him«  Other  ad* 
rantages  in  India  were  also  ob^ 
tained  for  this  gentleman« 

*^  When  the  coalition  camis  into 
power,  Mr*  Burke  sawthat  txmch 
length  might  be  acquired  ft^ 
his  party,  by  the  seizure  of  Indift 
patronage.  With  this  view  Charles 
rox  was  employed  t6  bdag  miht 
India  bill,  generally  known  by 
the  luone  of  Fox's  India  biD*  But 
I  am  firmly  persuaded  diat  Mn 
fox  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  this  bill.  It  wias 
prepared  by  Mr.  Edmund  Burke, 
lA^iose  only  assistant  in  it  was  Mn 
PigCt^  afterwards  shr  Arthur  Pi* 
got,  Mr.  Lee^  at  that  time  at* 
tomey  genera^  and  sir  James 
Mansfield,  at  that  time  solicitor 
geti^ral,  bo^h  assured  me,  th^ 
they^  never  saw  the  bill,  until  it 
was  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
house  t)f  commons.  They  doubted 
^betjier  Charles  For  himself  had 
$een  the  bill  before  the  essential 
parts  of  it  had  been  completely 
alM-agged  by  Mr.  Burke.  Lord 
North  certattily  did  not  aee  It  umfl 
the  bill  Was  completed;  and  when 
h,  was  shqj^im  him,  he  said  with  his 
usual  pleasantry  and  sagacity^ 
«tliat  be  thought  it  a  good  re* 
ceipt  to  knock  up  an  adminisira* 
tiou.'  '* 


•<Mr.  Francis  was  a  man  of 
•considerable  ^ilities.    He  was  a 
very  superior  classical  scholar; 
and  he  was  capable  of  laborious 
application.     Strong  resentment 
was  ft  leading  feature  in  his  cha- 
racter.    I  have  heard  him  avow 
this  sentiment  more  openly  and 
more  explicitly  than  I  ever  heard 
any  other  man  avow  it  in  th^ 
whole  course  of  ray  life.    I  have 
heard  him    say  publicly  in  th^ 
hovisb  of  commons,   *  Sir  Elijah 
Impey  is  not  fit  to  sit  in  ju(jge- 
ment  on  any  matter  where  I  am. 
Interested,  nor  am  I  fit  to  sit  in 
judgement  on  him.'    A  relatiofi 
of  tne  ground. of  this  ill  will  may 
be  amusing.    Mrs.  LeGrand,  the 
wife  of  a  gentleman  in  the  civH 
service  in  Bengal,  was  admired 
•for  her  beauty,  for  the  sweetne^ 
of  her  temper,  and  for  "her  fasci- 
nating accomplishments.    She  at* 
-rract^   die    attention   of    Mr« 
Frsmcis.     This  gentleman,    by 
means  of  a  rope-ladder,  got  into 
^ler  apartment  in  then^hc.  After 
be  had  remained  there  about  thrc&- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  there  was  an 
alarm ;    and  Mr^  Francis  camb 
down  from  the  lady's  apartmeitt 
by  the  rope-ladder,  at  the  foot  of 
which  he  was  seised  by  Mr.  Le 
Orand's  servants.   An  action  was 
brought  by  Mr.  Le  Grand  again* 
Mr.  Francis,  in  the  supreme  tourt 
of  juSticeinCalcutta.  The  judg^ 
in  that  court  assess  the  damag)^ 
in  civil  actions,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  jury.    The  gcntle- 
»rten  who  nt  that  time  filled  diis 
situation,  were  sir  Elijah  Impcy 
-chief  justice,  sir  Robert  Chambers, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Hyde.     I  was  in- 
timate wtth  the  first  and  the  third 
from  early  life ;  h«tving  lived  with 
them  on  the  western  circuit.   On 

the 
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the  trial  of  tl^is  cause,  sir  Robert 
Chambers  thought,  that  as  no  cri-* 
xninality  bad  beefi  proved,  no  da- 
mages should  be  giTen.  But  he 
afterwards  proposed  iq  give  thirty 
thousand  rupees,  which  are  worth 
about  three'  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling. Mr,  j  ustice  Hyde  was  for  giv- 
ing  a  hundred  thousand  rupees.  I 
believe  that  Mr»j  ustice  Hyde  was  as 
upright  a  judge  as  ever  sat  on  any 
benw ;  but  he  had  an  implacable 
hatred  to  those  who  indulged  in 
the  crime  imputed  to  Mr.  Francis. 
Sir  Elijah  Impey  was  of  opinion, 
that  although  no  criminal  inter- 
course had  been  proved,  yet  that 
the  wrong  done  by  Mr«  Francis  to 
Mr.LeGrand  in  entering  hiswife's 
ai^artment  in  the  night,  and  there- 
by destroying  her.  reputation, 
ought  to  be  compensated  with  li- 
iberal  damages.  He  thought  t)ie 
.sum  of  thirty  thousand  rupees, 
proposed  by  sir  Robert  Chambers, 
too  small  i  and  tnat  proposed  by 
Mr.  tiyde,  of  a  hundred  tnousand, 
too  large.  He  therefore  sug- 
gested a  middle  course,  of  fiuy 
thousand  rupees.  This  propossd 
was  acquiesced  in  by  his  two  col- 
leagues. When  sir  Elijah  Impey 
was  delivering  the  judeement  of 
the  court,  my  late  friend,  Mr.  jus- 
•  tice  Hyde,  could  not  conceal  his 
eager  zeal  on  the  subject;  and 
when  sir  Elijah  named  the  sum  of 
fifty  thousand  rupees,  Mr.  justice 
Hyde,  to  the  amusement  of  the 
bystanders,  called  out,  *Siccas, 
brother  Impey ;'  which  are  worth 
eleven  per  cent,  more  than  the 
current  rupees.  Perhaps  this  story 
may  not  be  thought  worthy  of  re- 
lation; but  it  gave  occasion  to 
that  animosity  which  Mr.  Francis 
publicly  avowed  against  sir  Elijah 
impey ;  and  tiie  criminal  charge 


afterward^  brought  against  him  m 
the  house  of  commons,  was  the 
offspring  of  that  animosity*  I  will 
follow  up  this  anecdote  by  men- 
tioning the.  consequences  of  the 
action  brought  by  Mr.  Le  Grand. 
The  lady  was  divorced :  she  was 
obliged  to  throw  herself  under  the 
protection  of  Mr.  Francis  for  sub- 
sistence. After  a  short  time  she 
left  him,  and  went  to  England. 
In  London  she  iell  into  the  com- 
pany of  M.  Talleyrand  Perigord. 
Captivated  by  her  charms,  he  pre- 
vaUed  on  her  to  accompany  nim 
to  Paris,  where  he  married  her; 
and  thus  the  insult,  which  ^is 
lady  received  from  Mr.  Francis^ 
and  the  loss  of  reputation,  wfaidi 
was,  perhaps  unjustly,  the  conse* 
quence  of  that  insult,  eventually 
elevated  her  to  the  rank  of  prin- 
cess of  Benevento." 

"  George  II.,  while  electoral 
prince  of  Iianover,  had  served  ia 
the  duke  of  Marlborough's  army, 
and  had  given^distingoi^ied  proofs 
of  personal  courage:  but  I  be- 
lieve that  tliis  was  the  only  mili- 
tary qualification  which  he  pos- 
sessed. He  had  neither  literature 
nor  taste,  but  a  strong  sense  of 
decorum*  I  will  mention  a  little 
anecdote  as  a  proof  of  this.  The 
duke  of  Richmond  of  that  day 
was  one  of  the  king's  chief  com- 
panions. A  doctor  of  divinity  of 
the  duke's  acquaintance,  eminently 
learned,  had  acquired  a  knack  of 
imitating  the  caterwalings  of  acat. 
The  duke  had  no  taste  for  his 
friend's  learning  $  but  he  took 
great  pleasure  in  iiearing  him  imi- 
tate tlie  cat.  He  had  otten  talked 
to  the  king  of  this  uncommon  ta- 
lent which  his  friend  possessed, 
and  had  pressed  his  majesty  to 
allow  him  to  place  this  gentleman 
behind 
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t>eiund  his  chair,  one  day  at  din- 
tier,  that  he  might  himself  judge 
of  his  extraordinary  power  of  imt« 
tation.  The  kine  at  last  con* 
seated ;  and  this  Earned  man  was 
one  day  placed  behind  the  king's 
chair,  while  he  Was  at  dinner. 
The  king  was  for  some  time  a- 
inused  with  his  various  imita- 
tions I  he  at  last  turned  round  to 
see  the  gentleman,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  bow  from  a  gentleman 
full  dressed  in  canonicals*  The 
king  was  so  shocked  at  the  sight, 
that  he  could  not  refrain  from 
saying  to  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
«  Do  take  him  away  i  I  cannot. 
bear  buffoonery  from  a  man  in 
isttch  a  dress/  If  this  may  not  be 
mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the  king's 
rood  taste,  it  may  at  least  serve  to 
snoiKT  that  he  had  a  strong  sense  of 
decorum." 

9.  **  Private  Correspondence  of 
David  Hume."  We  have  often 
been  surprised  that  no  competent 
life  of  Hume  has  been  published* 
Materials  for  his  private  life  are 
stili  numerous,  tnough  we  ima- 
gine many  have  perished  with 
his  contemporaries,  and  some  of 
those  materials  are  extremely 
Interesting :  but  independently  of 
them,  the  author  of  the  History 
of  England, — ^the  man  who  gave 
a  stronger  and  bolder  impulse  to 


the  human  toind  on  subjects  of 
political  economy,  taste,  and  me- 
taphysics, than  most  men  have 
done, — surely  deserves  that  bis  life 
should  be  written  in  a  competent 
manner. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  letters 
which  appear  in  this  volume  have 
been  published  before;  it  possesses 
therefore  little  novelty  ;  but,  inde- 
pendently of  this  consideration» 
It  cannot  fail  to  interest  all  who 
love  to  read  the  private  correspon- 
dence of  celebrated  men. 

10*  **  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Luis  de  Camoens :  by 
JohnAdamson."  So  little  is  known 
in  this  country  of  Portuguese  lite- 
rature, that  any  publication  which 
throws  light  upon  it  must  be  ac- 
ceptable ;  and  this  volume,  which 
gives  the  life  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ment of  that  literature,  must  be  pe- 
culiarly acceptable.  Mr.  Adam- 
son  writes  with  good  taste,  though 
rather  in  a  feeble  and  prolix  man* 
ner.  His  translations  of  some  of 
the  smaller  pieces  of  the  Portu- 
guese poet  wdl  convey  to  the  En- 
glish reader  a  more  fair  and  iust 
idea  of  his  manner,  and  thoughts, 
than  they  could  derive  from  the 
too  highly  polished  and  luxuriant 
translations  published  by  lord 
Strangford  some  years  ago. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


PUBLICATI9NS  of  this  de- 
scription continue  to  abound 
more  than  any  others ;  they  general- 
ly appear  in  handsome  quarto  vo- 
lumes, adorned  with  takings  if  not 
well  executed,  or  interesting  en- 
gravings. In  consideration  of 
tiiese  circumstances,  and.  because 
they  are  written  with  little  elabo- 
ration of  learning  or  research,  as 
compared  with  the  Travels  that 
appeared  a  century  ago,  they  are 
among  the  most  popular  publica- 
tions of  the  day.  The  journal  of 
the  traveller,  just  as  he  kept  it ; 
his  personal  adventures,  and  no- 
tices of  antiquities,  scenery  and 
manners,  abound  in  these  volumes 
much  more  than  elucidations  of 
natural  history,  or  comprehensive 
views  of  the  various  branches  of 
sialistics*  ^ 

In  noticing  more  particularly 
the  Travels  which  appeared  in  the 
year  1820,  we  shall  class  them 
according  to  tlie  countries  to  which 
they  relate. 

1.   AFRICA. 

1. "  Travels  in  Nubia,  by  the 
ate  John  Lewis  Burckhardt." 
These  travels  possess  a  deep  and 
melancholy  interest,  from  the  in- 
dications they  aflFord,  how  ex- 
tremely well  qualified  the  author 
of  them  was  to  have  penetrated 
into  the  interior  of  Africa,  if  his 
life  had  been  spared.  Bat  just  as 
he  had,  by  severe  labour».  and  aftet* 


undergoing  many  hardships,  pre* 
pared  himself  for  this  ardupus  un- 
dertaking, he  died.  The  present 
volume,  dierefore,  is  confined  to 
what  may  be  called  his  preliminary 
researches  and  travels  :  it  com* 
prises  the  life  and  travels  of  Bnrck- 
hardt ;  next  follows  a  journey  a- 
long  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  from 
Assouan  to  Mahass,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Dongola ;  then  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  journey  from  Upper 
Egypt  through  the  deserts  of  Nu- 
bia to  Berber  and  Souakin»  ^<^ 
from  thence  to  Djidda  in  Arabia ; 
and  the  whole  concludes  vnth  an 
appendix^  containing  an  Itinerary 
from  the  frontiers  cm  Bomou,  by 
Bahr  el  Ghazal,  and  Darfour,  to 
Shendy^-some  notices  of  Soudan 
— vocabularies  of  the  Borgho  and 
Bornou  languages — and  a  transla- 
tion of  the  notices  on  Nubia  in 
Makrizi's  history  of  Egypt  2  the 
whole  illustic^ted  with  maps  and 
other  elucidations. 
'  2.  *^Nafrative  of  the  Operations 
and  recent  Discoveries  within  the 
Pyramids,  Temples,  Tombs,  and 
Excavations  in  Egypt  and  Nubia ; 
and  of  a  Journey  to  the  Coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  in  search  of  the  an- 
cient Berenice^  and  another  to  the 
Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon :  by  G. 
Belzoni."  The  discoveries  made 
by  Mr.  Belzoni  in  his  journeys 
resemble  many  of  the  pictures  of 
palaces,  &c.  in  the  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments  more  than  any  de- 
.    tails 
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ttiUs  of  sober  reality  i  and  had  he 
not  particuhiriaed  by  name  well 
known  individuals  who  witnessed 
these  discov^eries,  and  were  we  not 
moreover  promised  models  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  of 
tbem>  we  shomd,  we  confess,  al- 
most be  disposed  to  suspect  his 
accounts  were  highly  coloured. 
We  abstain  from  laying  before 
our  readers  extracts  relating  to  the 
discovery  of  the  Egyptian  temple, 
and  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  kings,  because 
tltey  have  appeared  in  most  of  our 
popular  and  extensively  read  peri* 
odical  publications,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  presumed  to  be  unknown 
to  them.  In  the  work  itself  we 
cfinnot  promise  them  any  thing 
equally  surprising  and  curious  ; 
but  the  whole  we  can  safely  re- 
commend as  fuller  of  novel  mat- 
tier  respecting  Egypt  than  any 
book  we  know,— as  written  in  a 
manAer  and  style  which  interest  us 
for  its  author,  independently  of  the 
interest  derived  from  his  disco- 
veries ;  and»  in  thottp  at  exhibiting 
a  most  gratifying  and  decided 
proof  of  what  may  be  done  and 
overcome  by  zeal,  perseverance, 
presence  of  mind,  and  good  sense, 
united. 

S.  «<  Travels  to  the  Sources  of 
the  Seneeal  and  Gambia:  by  M. 
Mollien.*^  M*  MoUien  was  sent  by 
the  French  government  to  discover 
the  sources  of  the  Senegal,  Gam- 
bia, SU)d  Niger ;  to  ascertain  if 
^ny  communication  existed  be- 
tween the  two  former ;  to  descend 
the  Ni|[er,  to  traverse  Bambouch, 
and  visit  its  gold  mines ;  and  to 
return  by  way  of  Galam.  The 
more  novel,  and  difficult  parts  of 
this  expedition  he  was  not  able  to 
execute  :  he  has  however  added 
considenibly  to  our  knowledge  of 


the  geography  of  this  part  of  Africa 
—having  asceruined  the  sources 
of  the  Gambia  and  the  Rio 
Grande  to  be  distinct,  though  very 
near  each  other,  and  having  ex- 
plored the  source  of  the  Senegal. 
The  information  he  received  re- 
specting tlie  Niger  agrees  with  that 
which  all  the  natives  of  this  part 
of  Africa,  and  tlie  travellers  to 
Timbuctoo,  eive-^viz.  that  it  falls 
into  the  Nile.  Except  in  a 
eeographical  point  of  view,  M* 
MoUien's  work  is  not  entided  to 
much  praise  :  many  of  his  adven- 
tures and  accounts  are  tinctured 
with  egotism  or  the  marvellous* 

4f.  "  An  Account  of  a  Journey 
from  Fas  to  Timbuctoo,  perform- 
ed in  or  about  the  Year  1787 :  by 
El  Hage  Abd  Shabeeny.'^  Sha- 
beeny  is  a  mussulman,  a  native  of 
Tetuan,  who  at  the  age  of  14  ac- 
companied his  father  to  Timbuc- 
too :  here  they  resided  three  years, 
and  then  proceededtoHousa:  their 
residence  in  this  place  was  for  two 
years,  when  they  returned  to  Tim- 
buctoo, resided  seven  years  there, 
and  then  came  to  Tetuan.  From 
this  account  it  is  evident  that  this 
person,  if  in  the  least  intellifi;ent, 
and  to  be  depended  upon,  is  ex- 
tremely well  calculated  to  give  in- 
formation respecting  a  part  of 
Africa  scarcely  known  to  Euro- 
peans. Mr.  Lucas,  the  Briti^i 
consul  at  Tetuan,  was  well  ac« 
quainted  with  him,  and  the  infor- 
mation this  work  contains  waa 
obtained  through  Mr.  Lucas,  in 
answer  to  questions  put  by.  Mr* 
Beaufoy.  It  is  a  very  imjSortant 
work,  clear  in  its  detail^  and,  as  far 
as  internal  evidence  ^oes,  entirely 
worthy  of  credit.  We  annex  a 
few  extracts  relative  to  Timbuctoo 
and  Housa. 

<<  On  the  east  side  of  the  cuy  of 
B2  Tim- 
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Timbuctoo  there  is  a  large  forelt> 
in  which  are  a  great  many  ele* 

{)hants.  The  timber  here  is  very 
arge.  The  trees  on  the  outside 
of  the  forest  are  remarkable  for 
having  two  different  colours ;  that 
side  which  is  exposed  to  the  mom* 
tng  sun  is  black,  and  the  opposite 
side  is  yellow.  The  body  of  the 
tree  has  neither  branches  nor 
leaves,  but  the  leaves,  which  are 
remarkably  large,  grow  upon  the 
top  only  :  so  that  one  t>f  these 
trees  appears,  at  a  distance,  like 
the  mast  and  round  top  of  a  ship. 
Shabeeny  has  seen  trees  in  Eng- 
land much  taller  than  these :  with* 
in  the  fbrest  the  trees  are  smaller 
than  on  its  skirts.  There  are  tH> 
trees  resembling  t!)ese  in  the  em- 
peror of  Marocco's  dominions* 
They  are  of  such  a  size  that  the 
largest  cannot  be  girded  by  two 
men.  They  bear  a  kind  of  berry 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  in 
clusters  consisting  of  from  10  to  20 
berries.  Shabeeny  cannot  say  what 
is  the  extent  of  this  forest,  but  it 
is  very  large.  Close  to  the  town 
of  Timbuctoo,  on  the  south,  is  a 
small  rivulet  in  which  the  inhabi- 
tants wash  their  clothes,  and  which 
is  about  two  feet  deep.  It  runs  in 
the  great  forest  on  the  east,  and 
does  not  communicate  with  the 
Nile,  but  is  lost  in  the  sands  west  of 
the  town.  Its  water  is  brackish  ; 
that  of  the  Nile  is  good  ^ind  plea- 
sant. The  town  of  Timbuctoo  is 
surrounded  by  a  mud  wall :  the 
utralls  are  built  tabnt«>wise  as  in 
Barbary,  rh.  they  mate  large 
wooden  cases,  which  they  fiH  115th 
zilud,  and  when  that  dries  they  re* 
»ove  tlie  cases  higher  iip  till  they 
havefiniihed  the  wall,  lliey  never 
use  stone  or  1>rick;  they  do  not 
jcnow  how  to  make  bricks.  The 
wall  45  about  12  feet  bigh|  and 


suf!!kientlv  strong  to  defend  thtf 
town  ajjrainst  the  wild  Arabs  who 
come  frequently  to  demand  moftey 
from  them.  It  has  ihr^e  gates ; 
one  called  Bab  dahara,  or  tM  gate 
of  the  desert,  on  the  north  :  oppo- 
site to  this,  On  the  other  side  of 
the  town,  a  second,  called  Bab 
Neel,  or  the  gate  of  the  Nile  :  d»e 
third  gate  leads  to  the  forest  on 
the  east,  and  is  called  Bab  el  Ki^* 
bla.  The  gates  are  hung  on  very 
large  hinges,  and  when  shut  at 
iii^t,  are  locked,  as  in  Barbary  } 
and  are  further  sectired  by  a  large 
prop  of  wood  placed  in  the  inside 
ilopingly  against  them.  There  is 
a  dry  ditch,  or  excavation,  which 
eircumscribes  the  town,  (except 
at  those  places  which  are  opposite 
Che  gates,)  about  12  feet  deep,  and 
too  wide  for  any  man  to  leap  it. 
The  three  gates  of  the  town  are 
^ut  every  evening  soon  after  sun- 
set;  they  are  made  of  folding 
doors,  of  which  there  is  only  one 
pair.  The  doors  are  lined  on  the 
outside  with  untanned  hides  of 
camels,  and  are  so  full  of  nails  that 
no  hatchet  can  penetrate  them  y 
the  front  appears  like  one  piece  of 
iron. 

**  The  town  is  once  and  a  batf 
the  size  of  Tetuan,  and  contains, 
besides  natives,  about  10,000  of 
the  people  of  Fas  and  Marocco. 
The  native  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Timbuctoo  may  be  computed 
at  40,000,  exclusive  of  slaves  and 
foreigners.  Manyofthemerdiants 
who  visit  Timbuctoo  are  so  much 
attached  to  the  place  that  they 
cannot  leave  it,  but  continae  there 
ferlife.  The  natives  are  all  blacks: 
^most  every  stranger  marries  a 
female  of  the  town,  who  are  ^ 
beautiful  that  travellers  often  fall 
hi  love  with  tiiem  at  first  sight.** 

•<  Tmibttctoo  IS  goTfemed  by  a 
natiw 
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Mtive  blackf  who  has  the  title  of 
sultao.  He  h  tributary  to  thi&  suU 
tan  of  Housa,  and  is  chojBea  by  the 
axihabitaots  of  Timbuctoo>  who 
write  to  the  king  of  Housa  for  his 
approbation*  Upon  the  death  of 
a  sultanyhis  eldest  son  is  most  com- 
monly chosen.  The  son  of  a  con* 
cubine  cannot  inherit  the  throne  ; 
if  the  king  has  no  lawful  son  (son 
cf  bis  wife)  at  his  decease*  the 
people  choose  his  successor  from 
among  his  relations.  The  sultan 
has  omy  one  lawful  wife»  but  keeps 
many  concubines  :  the  wife  has  a 
separate  house  forherself>children» 
and  slaves*  He  has  no  particular 
isstablishment  for  his  concubines^ 
but  takes  any  girl  he  likes  from  a* 
mon^  his  slaves.  His  wife  has  the 
principal  managementof  his  house. 
The  sultan's  palace  is  built  in  a 
comer  of  the  city,  on  the  east ;  it 
occupies  a  large  extent  of  ground 
within  an  inclosure*  which  has  a 
ate.  Within  this  square  are  many 
uildings  |  some  for  the  officers  of 
state.  The  king  often  sits  in  the 
gate  to  administer  justice,  and  to 
converse  with  his  friends*  There 
is  a  small  garden  within  it,  fumish- 
sng  a  few. flowers  and  vegetables 
for  bis  table  i  there  is  also  a  well, 
from  which  the  water  is  drawn  by 
a  wheel.  Many  female  slaves  are 
musicians.  The  king  has  several 
eons,  who  are  appointed  to  admi- 
nister justice  to  the  natives. 
Except  the  king's  relations,  there 
are  no  nobles  nor  any  privileged 
class  of  men  as  in  Barbary  :  those 
of  the  blood-royal  are  mpch  re* 
spected.  The  officers  of  state  are 
distinguished  by  titles  like  those  of 
Marocco ;  one  that  answers  to  an 
alkaid,  i.  e.  a  captain  of  700,  of 
500,  or  of  100  men  $  another  like 
that  of  bashaw.  The  king,  if  he 
does  jiot  choose  to  marry  one  of 


bis  own  relations,  takes  a  wife  from 
(he  family  o^  the  chiefs  of  his 
council;  his  daughters  marry  a- 
mong  the  great  men.  The  queen^ 
dowager  has  generally  an  inde- 
pendent provision,  but  cannot 
marry.  The  concubines  of  a  de- 
ceased king  cannot  marry,  but  are 
handsomely  provided  for  by  hii^ 
successor.'' 

**  Timbuctoo  is  the  great  empo- 
rium for  all  the  country  of  the 
blacks,  and  even  for  Marocco  and 
Alexandria* 

**  The  principal  articles  of  mer- 
chandize  are  tobacco,  kameemas, 
beads  of  all  colours  for  necklaoes^ 
and  cowries,  which  are  bought  at 
Fas  by  the  ppund.  Small  l3utch 
looking-glasses,  some  of  which  are 
convex,  set  in  gilt  paper  frames. 
They  carry  neither  swords,  mus- 
kets, nor  knives,  except  such  as  are 
wanted  in  the  carayan.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  desert  they  buy 
rock-salt  of  the  Arabs,  who  bring 
it  to  them  in  loads  ready  packed, 
which  they  carry  as  an  article  of 
trade.  In  their  caravan  there  were 
about  500  camels,  of  which  about 
150  or  ^00  were  laden  with  salt."  - 

*f  The  returns  are  made  in 
gold-dust,  slaves,  ivory,  and  pep- 
per; gold«dust  is  preferred,  and  is 
brought  to  Timbuctoo  from  Housa 
in  small  leather  bags.  Cowries 
and  gold-dust  are  tlie  medium  of 
traffic.  The  sliereefs  and  other 
merchants  generally  sell  their 
^oods  to  some  of  the  principal  nai* 
tive  merchants,  and  immediately 
send  off  the  slaves,  taking  their 
gold-dust  with  them,  into  other 
countries.  The  merchants  resid- 
ing at  Timbuctoo  have  agents  or 
correspondents  in  other  countries  ; 
and  are  themselves  agents  in  re- 
torn,  Timbuctoo  is  visited  by 
merchants  from  all  the  neighbour- 
SS  inf 
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ing  black  countries.  Some  of  its 
inbabitants  are  amazingly  rich. 
The  dress  of  common  women  has 
been  often  worth  1000  dollars.  A 
principal  source  of  their  wealth  is 
lending  gold-dust  and  slaves  at 
high  interest  to  foreign  merchants, 
which  is  repaid  by  goods  from 
Marocco  and  other  countries,  to 
which  the  gold-dust  and  slaves  are 
carried.  They  commonly  trade 
in  the  public  market,  but  often 
send  to  the  merchant  or  go  to  his 
House.  Cowries  in  the  least  da- 
maged are  bad  coin,  and  go  for  less 
than  those  that  are  perfect.  There 
are  no  particular  market  days ;  the 
public  market  for  provisions  is  an 
open  place  fifty  feet  square,  and  is 
surrounded  by  shops.  The  A  rabs 
sit  down  on  their  goods  in  the 
middle,  till  they  have  sold  them. 

'<  The  black  natives  are  smiths, 
carpenters,  shoemakers,  tailors, 
and  masons,  but  not  weavers. 
The  Arabs  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  weavers,  and  make  carpets  re- 
sembling those  of  Fas  and  of  Me- 
surata,  where  they  are  called 
telisse  ;  they  are  of  wool,  from 
their  own  sheep,  and  camels'  hair. 
The  bags  for  goods,  and  the  tents, 
are  .of  goats'  and  camels'  hair  ; 
there  are  no  palmetto  trees  in  that 
country." 

'*  Housa. — They  did  not  see  the 
town  till  they  came  within  an  hour 
from  it,  or  an  hour  and  a  half;  it 
stands  in  a  plain.  Housa  is  south  • 
east  of  Timbuctqp,  a  much  larger 
city,  andnearly  as  large  as  London. 
He  lived  there  two  years,  but  never 
saw  the  whole  of  it.  It  has  ^o 
walls  ;  the  houses  are  like  those 
of  Timbuctoo,  and  form  irregular 
lanes  or  streets  like  those  of  I^s  or 
Marocco,  wide  enough  for  camels 
to  pass  with  their  loads.  The 
palace  is  much  larger  tlian  that  of 


Timbuctoo  ;  it  is  seven  or  eight 
miles  in  circumference,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  ;  he  remembers 
but  four  gates,  but  there  may  be 
more  ;  he  thinks  the  number  of 
guards  at  each  gate  is  about  50  : 
a  is  in  that  part  of  the  town  most 
distant  from  the  Nile.  The  houses 
are  dark  coloured  and  flat  roofed. 
He  thinks  Cairo  is  about  one  third 
larger  than  Housa  ;  the  streets 
are  much  wider  than  those  of 
Timbuctoo ;  the  houses  are  co- 
vered with  a  kind  of  clay  of  differ- 
ent colours,  but  never  white.  They 
have  no  chalk  or  lime  in  the  coun« 
try." 

"  He  saw  no  camels  at  Housa, 
but  heard  they  use  them  to  fetch 
gold,  and  cover  their  legs  with 
leather,  to  guard  them  from  snakes. 
They  have  dogs  and  cats,  but  no 
scorpions  or  snakes  in  their  houses* 
Lice,  bugs,  and  fleas  abound.  He 
saw  no  wild  animals  or  fowl  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Housa." 

"  In  person  the  natives  are  of 
various  sizes,  but  the  tallest  man 
he  ever  saw  was  at  Housa.  The 
city  being  very  large,  he  seldom 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
king,  as  at  Timbuctoo.  He  saw 
him  but  twice  in  two  years,  and 
only  in  the  courts  of  justice  j  he 
was  remarkable  for  the  width  of 
his  nostrils,  the  redness  of  his  eyesy 
the  smoothness  of  his  skin,  and  the 
fine  tint  of  his  perfectly  black 
complexion." 

"  The  ground  where  gold  is 
found  is  about  sixteen  miles  from 
Housa.  They  go  in  the  night 
with  camels,  whose  legs  and  feet 
arecovered  to  protect  them  against 
snakes ;  they  take  a  bag  of  sand, 
and  mark  with  it  the  ^aces  that 
glitter  with  gold  ;  in  the  morning 
they  collect  where  marked,  and 
carry  it  to  refiners,  who,  for   a 
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small  saiD^  separare  the  ^old. 
There  are  no  <  mountains  or  nvers: 
near  the  spot ;  it  is  a  plain  with- 
out sand,  of  a  dark  brown  earth. 
Any  person  may  go  to  seek  gold  ; 
they  sell  it  to  the  merchants,  who 
pay  a  small  duly  to  the  king.  Hie 
produce  is  uicertain ;  he  has 
heard  that  a  bushel  of  earth  has 
produced  the  value  of  twelve  du« 
cats,  three  pounds  sterling,  of  pure 
gold.  They  set  out  from  Housa 
about  two  o^clock  in  the  afternoon, 
arrive  about  sun-set,  and  return 
the  next  day,  seeking  for  gold  dn« 
ring  the  whole  night/* 

**  The  limits  of  the  empire  be- 
yond Timboo,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Nile,  are  very  extensive* 
Afhoo  is  subject  to  the  king  of 
tiousa;  no  slaves  can  be  made 
from  thence.  Darfheel  is  near 
Afnoo ;  the  latter  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  nearer  to  its 
sonfce,  and  a  great  way  from 
Timbuctoo.  No  Arabs  are  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  He  sup* 
poses  the  circumference  of  the  em- 
pire to  be  about  twenty-five  days' 
journey  ;  has  heard  diat  many 
other  large  towns  are  dependent 
upon  it,  but  does  not  remember 
their  names. 

*♦  The  neighbouring  countries 
are  Bambarra,  Timboo,  Moo^ee, 
aud  Jinnie ;  all  negrOfes.  He  has 
heard  of  fiemoo  as  a  great  em- 
pire.'* 

**  The  iron  mines  are  in  the  de« 
sert ;  the  iron  is  brought  in  small 
pieces  by  the  Arabs,  who  melt  and 
purify  it.  They  cannot  cast  iron. 
They  use  charcoal  fire,  and  form 
guns  and  swords  with  the  hammer 
and  anvil.  The  points  of  their 
'  arrows  are  barbed  with  iron  $  the 
cross  bows  have  a  groove  for  the 
arrow.  No  man  can  draw  the 
bow  hj  his  arm  alone,  they  have 


a  kind  of  lever  ;  the  bow  part  is; 
of  steel  brought  from  Barbary,  and 
is  manufactured  at  Timbuctoo. 
They  do  not  make  steel  them* 
selves.'* 

2.  ASIA. 

1.  **  Journal  of  a  Tour  through 
Part  of  the  Snowy  Range  of  the 
Himala  Mountains,  and  to  the 
Sources  of  the  Rivers  Jumna  and 
Ganges :  by  James  Baillie  Frazer, 
esq."  The  students  and  lovers  of 
natural  history  will,  we  are  per« 
suaded,  grieve  exceedingly  that 
Mr.  Frazep  was  not  imbued  with 
their  zeal  for  knowledge.  A 
district  hitherto  unexplored,  the 
locality  and  peculiarities  of  ipdiich 
were  sure  to  afford  a  most  a« 
bundant  harvest  in  every  part  o£ 
natural  history, --botany,  zoolo^ 

fy,  and  mineralogy,-— is  visited 
y  a  traveller,  who,  however  well 
qualified  In  other  respects  for 
the  undertaking,  fs  deficient  in 
this  most  essential  branch  of  sci« 
ence. 

Intermixed  with  what  may 
be  properly  called  his  travels,  Mr. 
Frazer  gives  us  details  of  the  Ne* 
paul  war :  the  interest  of  these 
however  is  ^one  by,  whereas  the 
interest  derived  from  laying  opea 
the  magnificence  of  nature,  in  this 
the  most  magnificent  of  all  her 
abodes,  can  never  weary. or  grow 
stale.  Mr.  Frazer  is  often  very 
happy  in  his  descriptions  ^  indeed 
we  think  few  persons  could  have 
passed  through  such  a  country 
without  having  every  spark  of 
eloquence  and  genius  within^  him 
kindled.  Our  extracts  will  justify 
the  character  we  have  given.. 

**lt  was  ludicrous  to  see  those 
whohad  laughed  at  others  yielding, 
some  to  lassitude,  and  others,  to 
sickness,  yet  endeavouring  to  con- 
ceal it  from  the  rest.  I  believe  I 
£  4f  hcld^ 
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held  otut  longer  than  any  one ;  yet 
^fter  passing  this  gorg^9  every  fevr 
paces  of  ascent  seemed  an  insupe- 
rable  labour,  and  even  in  passing 
along  the  most  level  plates  my 
knee's  trembled  under  me,  and  at 
times  even  sickness  of  stomach  was 
experienced.  Thesymptomsitprov 
dnced  were  various;  some  were 
siffected  with  violent  headache  i 
others  h^d  severe  pains  in  the 
ches^9  with  oppression ;  others  sick* 
aess  at  the  stomach  and  vomiting ; 
9iany  were  overcome  with  heavii^ 
Hessy  and  ^ell  asleep  eyen  while 
walking  along.  But  what  proved 
the  fact  that  $dl  this  was  th^  efiect 
of  our  great  elevation,  wasi  ths^t 
au  we  lower^  our  situation,  and 
reached  the  region  of  vegetation 
^d  wpod,  ^1  th^se  violent  sjtn* 
ptomsand  p^insgradually  }esseiiec| 
and  vanished.  Theappearance  of 
the  higher  cYiffSf  however>  hoth 
snowy  and  rocky,  and  the  sensa^ 
tions  of  this  day,  proved  most  sa« 
tisfactorily  that  it  would  be  a.very 
arduous  undertaking,  if  not  an 
impracticable  one,  to  ascend  even 
nearly  to  the  tops  of  these  loftiest 
hills.  We  could  not  have  been 
within  several  thousand  feet  of 
even  those  peaks  of  snow  ^hich 
were  tolerably  nev  us. 

**  The  vegetable  productions  of 
this  day's  march  are  very  various, 
and  many  of  them  new,  and  differ- 
ing from  those  formerly  met  with, 
Two  flowers  particularly  attr^pted 
attention.  One  was  called  goo- 
gool,  and  grew  sopiewha^  like  the 
common  flat  thistle,  with  leaves 
radiating  from  a  centre  like  a  svm, 
in  which  centre  grew  a  flower,  on 
a  level  with  the  llat  leaves,  and 
^uch  resembling  the  blossom  of  a 
pine-Hpple.  This  plant  is  held  in 
Jnuch  religious  veneration.  The 
pthe^  ^as  a  yery  cu.i  ious  one  \  s^ 


stalk  covered  with  large  and  long 
leaves,  somewhat  like  those  of  a 
primrose,  ended  in  a  cup  like  that 
of  a  tulip,  but  which  appeared 
merely  the  continuation  ol  these 
leaves  closing,  and  forming  the 
petals  of  a  very  noble  flower,  in 
the  centre  of  which  the  stamina 
and  pistil  were  seen.  The  leaves 
which  compose  this  flower  have 
a  green  tinge  at  their  insertion  likQ 
those  on  the  stalk)  but  the  middle 
and  higher  parts  are  black  and 
yellow,  as  is  the  centre  of  the  cupt 
but  more  vivid.  It  is  called  by 
the  hill  people  kirmah  ffnmkh  be* 
cause,  as  the  guide  informed  us>  i^ 
was  like  the  rajah  among  the  other 
flowers;  the  **  sequitur"  of  which 
I  in  vain  searched  for,  particularly 
as  I  could  get  np  translntioa  of 
the  component  parts  of  this  name, 
It  has  since  been  suggested  to  me 
that  the  name  is  krimab  (nia^,  the 
latterpart  of  which  (eowxhXxoitXDi^ 
the  f)owerof  the  lotus  {^ant.  from 
which  Briniah  was  produced  atthe 
commencement  or  creation,  act 
cording  to  Hmdoo  mythology,  and 
therefore  of  conrse  a  ^ower  held 
in  high  esteem^  which  caused  it$ 
being  likened  to  a  r^ijah  among  the 
flowers. 

♦*  Various,  rich,  and  lovely  were 
the  inyriads  of  large  and  smaller 
blossoms  which  decked  these  wild 
scenes,  and  }  much  regret  my  in- 
ability to  give  their  names  and  bot 
tanipal  descriptions.  Many  varin 
eties  of  tiie  primrose  and  polyani 
thus,  m^ny  orchides,  aiid  othei^ 
resepihling  pur  common  meadow 
flowers,  grew  in  profii^on.  The 
onlv  other  plant,  however,  that  I 
shal}  notice,  is  one  which  wa^ 
found  on  the  very  extreme  verge 
of  vegetation  alone  :  like  the  goo* 
gool  It  was  low,  but  not  quite  flat^ 
perhaps  s^bPHt  four  inches  bi^b^ 
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comewhat  resendiling  a  thistle  just 
blooming ;  but  the  feaves  did  not 
}ie  on  the  ground  ;  the;^  shrouded 
the  blossom^  which  was  enveloped 
in  a  thick  covering  like  the  w^b  of 
9-  spider,  which,  spangled  with 
dew,  bad  a  most  singular  appear* 
ance«  The  root  was  small,  but 
lirmly  fixed  in  the  ground ;  It  dis- 
played no  colour  out  a  brownish 
gteen,  I  could  not  obtain  any 
name  for  this  very  rurious  moun- 
tain production*  It  seems  to  de« 
light  only  in  the  close  vicinity  to 
tmsnoWf  Duringthis  day's  march 
no  living  thine  was  seen  except  the 
monals,  whidi  flocked  together, 
and  which  I  suspected  to  be  of  a 
species  somewhat  different  from 
that  which  is  metwith  lower  down. 
They  sat  on  the  gray  stones  like 
ptarmigans  on  the  loftiest  bills  at 
hoipet  and  in  the  short  brown 
moss  and  grass  looked  exactly  like 
grouse,  f  shot  only  one  young 
one,  which  was  a  litUe  larger,  but 
precisely  like  a  young  moorfowl 
or  blackgame,  but  could  not  suop 
i:eed  in1k;iHing  any  of  the  older 
jbirds. 

<*  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the 
change  of  scene  effected  by  this 
change  of  situation  s  not  only  is 
luxuriant  foliage  more  rare,  all 
rich  and  livdy  greens  giving  way 
to  the  dark  brown  of  the  fir,  which 
spots  the  face  of  the  rock,  but  even 
that  rock  is  evidently  more  con» 
pnually  acted  on  by  the  severity 
of  the  stormst  Instead  of  being 
covered  witli  rich  and  varied  hues, 
the  effect  of  lichens  and  the  smaller 
herbage^  that  usually  cloriie  and 
variegate  even  a  prppipice,  the 
rocks  her©  are  white,  gray,  red,  or 
brown,  the  colour  of  their  fracture, 
Hs  if  a  constant  violepc^  was  crum* 
bling  tliem  to  pieces.  Their  sharp 
f^d  splintered  pona(J^  ^pire  up 


above  the  genertil  mass :  their 
middle  remon  and  feet'  are  scan* 
tily  sprinkled  with  the  sombre  un- 
varying fir*tree  j  while  the  higher 
parts,  retiring  from  the  view,  pre- 
sent little  more  than  brown  rock, 
except  where  a  lofty  mass  of  snbw 
overtops  them,  and  calls  to  our  re- 
collection how  nearly  and  com* 
pletely  we  are  surrounded  by  it. 
No  green  smiling  valleys  yield 
their  waters  to  the  river ;  the  white 
and  foul  torrents  which  swell  its 
stream  pour  their  troubled  tribute 
through  chasms  cleft  in  the  solid 
rock,  or  are  seen  tumbling  down 
its  fuce,  from  the  snow  that  gives 
them  birth. 

♦<  The  whole  scene  casts  a  damp 
on  the  mind :  an  indefinite  idea  of 
desert  solitude  and  helplessness 
steals  over  it :  we  are,  as  it  were, 
shut  out  from  the  world,  and  fed 
our  nothinG;ness.  Like  the  scenes 
they  are  puced  among,  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  village  are  wild  in 
their  appearance,  and  uncoutli  in 
their  manners  ;  but  there  is  no  es- 
sential difierence  between  them 
and  those  with  whom  we  have 
heretofore  met.  I  met,  indeed, 
with  one  or  two  who  were  pcci  - 
liarly  intelligent  ;  but  their  lan- 
guage forms  a  considerable  obsta- 
cle to  taking  advantage  of  thcM'r 
acuteness  :  it  was  still  Htndostan- 
nee,  but  so  disguised  by  accent  and 
dialect,  and  altered  by  new  termi- 
nations and  expletives,  that  it  was 
difiicult  to  understand  the  simplest 
scniqnces  without  an  interpreter, , 
or  frequent  repetitions.  The  puc- 
dit  was  not  only  an  intelligent 
man,  but  gave  his  information  in 
the  most  intelligible  language. 
Their  dness  is  the  same  as  that  c  f 
the  peasantry  at  Cursalee,  black 
and  gray  blankets  of  coar&e  wool. 

^'Justat  th^  entrance  to  this  vil- 
lage 
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lage  I  fband  a  true  gooseberry* 
busby  a  plant  I  had  long  looked  for 
vrithput  success  :  it  wa$  to  all  ap- 
pearance wild  and  neglected  ;  but 
tbere  was  iruit  nearly  ripe  on  it* 
small  4ind  sour  ;  and  tliere  could 
Qoibe  a  shadow  of  doubt  concern* 
ing  the  plant*  TThus  almost  all 
the  European  garden  •  fruits  had 
pow  been  recognised  in  these 
hills.'  ♦  «  ♦ 
**  It  IS  related  that*  about  thirty^ 


five  years  aeo^  a  band  of  four  or 
five  hundrea  men  from  Bhurassoo^ 
9lid  the  remote  parts  of  Gurwhalt 
made  an  mesrsion  through  the 
hills  into  the  Chinese  country,  with 
a  view  to  plunder  the  paule*  I 
could  obtain  but  few  particulars^ 
either  relating  to  their  route,  or 
;to  the  length  of  time  they  were  ab« 
seat ;  but  they  did  effect  their 
purpose,  and  brought  back  a^ood 
many  sheep*  This,  if  true,  itself 
proves  that  there  are  passes,  be* 
sides  those  which  are  well  knowA 
andfreqnented,  through  these  bills, 
which  lead  mto  the  Chinese  terri- 
tories, and  that,  though  difficult, 
it  is  yet  practicable  to  bring  even 
small  animals  l>y  these  routes* 
.  '«  There  is  an  acknowledged* 
though  small  portion  of  that  terri- 
tory which  approaches  very  near 
to  this  place,  not  more  distant,  it 
is  said,  than  one  day's  journey ; 
but  it  is  a  mere  desert  an  uninha- 
i>iuble  mass  of  rock,  no  village 
being  within  many  days'  march.|' 
**  Deer  are  numerous,  and  of  vari* 
ous  kinds.  The  most  curious  and 
worthy  of  attention  is,  perhaps,  the 
musk-deer.  It  is  an  animal  by 
no  means  common  in  any  situation, 
but  keeps  entirely  to  the  most  in- 
accessible and  remote  heights,  a^ 
mong  rocks  and  forests  that  clefy 
the  foot  of  man.  They  cannot  en- 
dure heat,  and  several  young  cues 


which  were  presented  to  usinvaii* 
ably  perished,  after  being  exposed 
for  a  few  days  to  the  warmth  of  a 
lower  region.  The  figure  of  the 
musk-deer  is  somewhat  singular* 
It  attains  the  size  of  a  fellow  doe, 
or  small  buck,  and  its  body  9ad 
legs  are  completely  those  of  a  deer« 
The  head,  however,  bears  some  re* 
semblance  to  that  of  a  hog  i  the 
eye  is  black  and  fuU^  but  not  so 
large  as  that  of  a  deer  usually  b  ; 
and  the  sharp  snout  and  wrinkled 
countenance  give  it  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  a  pig's  head,  which 
is  rendered  more  remarksible  by 
the  two  tusks  that  project  from  the 
upper  jaw,  and  hane,  pointing 
downward^  considerably  oret  tM 
lower ;  and  their  colour  is  dark 
brown.  It  is  commonly  known 
that  the  musk  is  containei  in  a  li- 
quid sute  in  a  smaU  bae  near  the 
navel  of  the  animal,  when  it  in 
caught,  this  bag  is  taken  iust  as  it 
is  round,  and  cut  from  tne  beast 
while  yet  alive.  A  small  hollow 
reed  is  inserted  intp  it,  that  the 
musk  may  not  suffer,  as  it  would, 
be  apt  to  do,  from  want  of  air  s 
and  the  whole  is  tied  around  with 
asmewofthe.animaL  Inthisstate» 
when  it  has  dried,  which  it  does  in 
the  shape  of  small  brown  grains, 
it  is  sold  together  with  the  Sdn  for 
about  twice  its  weight  in  silver. 
It  is  said  that  the  animal  must  be 
caught  alive  iu  order  to  obtain  its 
musk.  Should  it  be  shot,  the  drag 
(it  is  affirmed)  is  absorbed  into  the 
body,  and  consequently  notcmly 
lost,  but  the  animal  is  rendered  un- 
eatable. The  great  value  of  the 
article  makes  the  animal  an  object 
of  great  request.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, it  is  understood  that  a  musk* 
deer  has  been  seen  on  any  particu- 
lar hill,  the  whole  country  is  turn* 
cd  out,  to  hunt  him  down.'  This 

alone 
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ilone  would  tend  to  createa  scarci- 
ty of  the  animal ;  and  if  it  is  as 
tare  in  the  hills  to  the  south-east- 
ward, and  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Htmala  range,  as  it  is  in  that 
portion  between  the  Sutlej  and 
Alaciiunda,  there  is  little  danger 
that  the  market  will  ever  be  over- 
stocked by  the  genuine  musk. 
**  This  scarcity,  however,  and  the 
high  price  of  musk,  as  may  readily 
be  supposed,  give  rise  to  many 
ttiodesof  adulterating^  It  to  increase 
the  quantity.  The  common  way 
U  by  injecting  a  portion  of  the 
blood  of  the  animal  into  the  ba{^ 
of  musk,  while  both  are  warm,  and 
they  then  unite.  Great  caution  is 
therefore  necessary  in  making  the 
purchases,  and,  hideed,  none  but 
very  exoerienced  persons  can  ever 
detect  tne  fraud.  Musk-pads  are 
generally  sent  to  the  rajah,  or 
chief  man  of  a  district,  either  as 
tiuzzur^  or  at  a  certain  valuation, 
as  a  pordon  of  tribute.  Some  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Biinyas,  from 
the  low  country,  who  take  this  ar- 
tide,  as  well  as  opium,  n-on,  and 
other  commodities,  in  nayment  for 
their  goods,  such  as  cloth,  siigan 
and  other  manufactured  articles, 
and  these  persons  sell  it  at  a  ^reat 
profit  in  tne  plains.  It  is  highly 
prized  as  a  medicine  as  well  as  a 
perfume.  It  is  also  smoked  by  the 
luxurious  debauchees  in  hookahs, 
in  which  way  it  acts  as  a  strong 
stimulant;  but  only  men  of  great 
wealth  can  afford  this  fascinating 
"drug.  It  also  invariably  forms  a 
part  of  the  offering  presented  from 
men  of  rank  to  their  superiors,  as 
a  nuzzur,  or  to  their  equals*  ^  a 
usual  token  of  regard.  The  name 
by  which  the  animal  is  known  in 
the  hills  is  cusioree^  and  die  drug 
also  obtains  that  appellation.  A 
common  sort  of  deer,  \rbich  we 


frequendy  saw  browsing  among^ 
die  heights,  and  boundmg  fi:om 
rock  td  rock,  is  called  by  the  na- 
tives gurrL  It  attains  the  d«e  of 
a  roebuck  ;  the  colour  is  dark 
brown,  the  belly  much  fighter  ; 
the  horns  branch  into  several  divi- 
sions, like  that  of  the  Tt)ebuck,  am 
rough  at  the  lower  p^rts,  and  very 
sharp  at  the  points,  and  they  run 
from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  length. 
Its  activity  is  very  remarkable. 

*<  We  frequently  sa^the  horns  of 
an  animal,  a  mixed  species  of  deer^ 
that  were  singular  in  their  fonri 
and  appearance.  They  grew  near 
each  otiier  at  the  base,  curving 
very  much  backward,  and  rece£ 
tag  from  each  other  gradually. 
The  exterior  curved  side  is  divided 
fronfi  the  root  to  the  point  by  raised 
articulations,  two  or  three  mches 
distant  from  each  odier;  and 
when  they  are  of  a  middling  size 
they  are  at  least  three  fret  long. 
The  animal  to  which  they  belong 
is  described  by  the  natives  as  re- 
sembling the  goat  in  appearance 
as  well  as  the  %er^  but  more  par- 
ticlilarly  the  former.  That  it  is 
of  considerable  size  maybe  inferredl 
ftom  its  horns ;  and  die  skins, 
several  of  which  We  afterwards 
procured,  confirmed  this  inference. 
its  colour  is  a  dark  gray,  ap- 
proaching to  brown ;  the  hah*  of 
Its  skin  IS  very  thick,  soft,  and 
elastic,  but  by  no  means  fine:  each 
hair  has  the  appearance  of  a  spongy 
hollow  tube.  They  form  very 
comfortable  and  warm  beds  to  lie 
on,  and  are  used  for  this  purpose." 
2.  «  History  of  die  Indian  Archi- 
oelago,  &c.  :  by  John  Craofurd.'* 
Mr.  Craufurd,  the  author  of  this 
history,  was  formerly  Bridsh  re^ 
sident  at  the  court  of  the  sultan 
of  Java.  Of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  liim  to  gain  informadoh 
respecting 
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vespecting  tbftt  island,  and  the 
otber  island*  of  the  Indian  Ar- 
chipelagOy  he  seems  to  have  pro* 
fit^  excellently  s  bat  he  has  not 
contended  himself  with  the  result 
of  his  personal  observations  and 
inquiries;  he  has  incorporated 
with  theft,  so  far  as  he  found  them 
accurate,  all  the  previous  infor* 
mation  aflforded  by  the  different 
authors  who  treat  on  the  Indian 
Archipdago. 

The  work  therefore  may  truly 
be  characterized,  and  safely  re» 
commended,  as  combining  much 
that  is  curious  and  intetesting  re- 
specting the  mannersycustoros,  &c, 
df  the  mhabitants  of  this  part  of 
the  world,  with  the  more  dry, 
but  not  less  important  details  re- 
specting the  statistics  of  those  is* 
lands,  then*  productions,  trade, 
and  especially  the  facilities  and  op* 
portunites  which  they  afford  for 
the  extension  and  improvement  of 
British  commerce.  On  this  last 
subject  Mr.  Crauford  was  deemed 
so  competent  a  judge,  that  he  was 
examined  before  the  committee  of 
the  house  of  lords  on  trade,  and 
great  attention  and  deference  were 
paid  to  his  evidence.  We  subjoin 
an  extract  on  the  dramatic  exhibi* 
tions  of  the  Javanese. 

«*  Among  the  Javanese  there 
are  no  dramatic  writings ;  there  is 
no  staee,  and  no  attempt  at  scenic 
decepuon.  The  acting  is  of  two 
kinds,  in  equal  esteem  among  the 
people  themselves,  one  consisting 
m  the  performance  of  living  ac* 
tors,  and  the  othe^  in  that  ofpu^ 
pets.  The  first  sometimes  exhibit 
without  roasks»  but  much  more 
frequently  with  them.  They  are 
invariably  men,  for  women  never 
perform*  The  second  are  of  two 
kinds  :  one  consisting  of  ordinary 
puppeisy  much  inferior,  in  inge- 


nuity, to  those  among  ourselves; 
and  the  other  of  certain  scenic  sha* 
dows,  which  are  peculiar  and  na* 
tional.  These  last  are  monstrocis 
and  grotesque  figures,  of  aboat 
twenty  inches  long,  cut  out  of  a 
stiff  untanned  bufialo  hide,  and 
commonly  very  highly  gilt  and 
painted.  In  the  representation 
Xbej  are  moved  by  the  prompter 
behind  an  oblong  screen,  of  ordi« 
nary  white  cloth,  rendered  trans« 
lucent  by  having  a  lamp  suspend* 
ed  behind. 

**  All  their  acting  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  a  kind  of  pantomime, 
for,  even  in  the  most  perfect  ex« 
hibittons,  there  is  little  dialogue. 
Each  player  does  not  study  his 
nart,  or,  at  least,  get  it  bv  heart  | 
but  the  little  he  says  he  furnishes 
unpremeditated,  as  his  recollection 
of  the  story,  or  his  fancy,  may  as* 
sist  him. 

**  The  great  mover  in  the  dra* 
ma,  wheUier  mock  or  real,  is  the 
prompter,  or  dalanj^  as  he  is  called 
m  the  native  language.  This  per* 
son's  office  is  very  inadequately 
described  by  calling  him  die 
prompter ;  be  is  the  soul  of  the 
whole  drama,  and  his  functions 
are  better  depicted  by  comparing 
him  to  our  ancient  bards  or  min- 
strels. He  sits  full  in  front  of  tJie 
audience,  holding  before  him  one 
of  the  common  metrical  romances, 
from  which,  in  the  chanting  ac* 
cents  of  iie  EasU  he  repeats,  be* 
fore  the  interlocutors  commence 
acting,  the  narrative  of  what  they 
have  to  perform.  This  practice 
he  perseveres  in  from  the  begin- 
ning  to  the  end  of  the  play.  He 
does  the  same  thing  with  the  scenic 
shadows,  seldom  venturing,  how- 
ever, to  furnish  a  dialogue  for  the 
puppets. 

**  From  this  account  of  the  Ja^ 
vaneso 
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tfanese  jdramai  it  will  be  easily 
seen  that  a  play  or  piece  is  not  in* 
tended  to  be  a  skilfal  and  interest- 
ing representation  of  the  real  bu* 
siness  of  the  world,  or  of  human 
passionsi  enjoytnents^  and  suffer* 
ings,  but  the  simple  and  artless 
relation  of  a  common  tale,  some 
of  the  roost  prominent  adventures 
of  which  are  dramatized  in  the  re- 
presentation, while  the  principal 
stream  of  the  narrative  is  conduct- 
ed by  the  relation  of  the  bard* 

<*  The  acting,  consistent  enough 
with  the  manners  of  the  people^  is 
heavy  and  monotonous.  There 
is  no  life  nor  action  in  it,  and  no* 
thing  natural.  The  players  dance 
instead  of  walking,  and  when  they 
speak,  it  is  in  a  counterfeit  and 
fictitious  tone  of  voice,  hardly,  in 
short,  in  the  accents  of  human 
beings.  Their  dresses  are  charac- 
teristic and  proper,  generally  in 
the  ancient  costume  of  the  coun- 
try, suitably  to  the  parts  they  have 
to  perform*  A  full  band  of  Ja- 
vanese music,  in  the  manner  of  a 
chorus,  constantly  accompanies 
every  kind  of  acting. 

**  The  subjects  m  the  Javanese 
drama  are  the  Hindu  legends  of 
the  Ramayana  and  Mamabarat, 
and  those  of  the  fabulous  periods 
of  their  own  history.  The  empire 
of  custom,  so  arbitrary  among  all 
barbarians,  renders  it  a  rule  not 
to  be  transgressed,  that  the  per- 
formanceby  scenic  shadows  should 
be  confined  exclusively  to  the  re- 
presentations of  Hindu  story ;  the 
triie  acting  to  the  most  ancient 
portion  of  their  own  legendary 
history,  and  the  ordinary  puppet- 
show  to  the  more  modem. 

**  Besides  the  more  regular  dra- 
matic entertunments  now  alluded 
to,  diere  are  two  others  occasion* 
ally  introduced,  in  the  manner 


of  interludes*  betiK^een  the  soen^ 
of  the  more  regular  performance*, 
which  afford  more  amusement  m 
the  stranger.  One  is  an  eihibttioti 
of  buffoonery^  which  t  have  seen 
so  well  acted  as  to  afford  much  . 
merriment.  The  only  personami 
who  can  he  facetwus^  by  the  rules 
of  the  Javanese  drama^  are  Samar 
and  Bagongf  the  redoubted  friends 
and  servants  of  Arjuna  and  Ra- 
ma. The  acting  of  the  persons 
who  represent  these  characters  ts 
less  constrained,  more  bustling, 
and  more  natural  than  that  of  any 
others*  So  much  drollery  is  fre<« 
quently  displayed  as  to  convince 
us  that  the  Javanese  have  consi-* 
derable  comic  powers  ^  and  that, 
if  the  sphere  of  their  acting  were 
enlarged,  and  their  talent  culti>* 
vated,  they  might  make  excdlent 
comic  actors. 

**  The  second  description  of  act- 
ing is  a  kind  of  oantomimic  exhibi- 
tion of  wild  beasts,  where  the 
plavers,  dressed  out  in  the  figui« 
of  me  variousanimals  of  the  forest, 
personate  their  habits  and  exhibit 
their  manners.  The  matter  is  so 
well  numaged  as  to  make  us  al- 
most believe  that  we  are  in  the 
disagreeable  company  of  the  tieer, 
the  leopard,  or  the  wild  boar.^ 

3.   AftTERICA. 

Resj3ecting  North  America, 
there  is  no  work  published  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantfc,  which 
we  think  ourselves  called  upon 
particularly  to  notice.  But  we 
shall  extract  some  curious  facts  re- 
lative to  the  Indians  from  an 
American  work. 

American  Kterature,  as  might 
be  expected,  is  advancing  slowly : 
80  far  as  regards  works  of  taste, 
feeling,  or  imagination,  it  is  very 
deficient;  so  far  as  regards  works 
of  fact,  or  dry  intcikct,  it  is  nuch 

more 
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.more  retpeetable*    Even  in  these,  asking  for  the  loan  pf  his  g«n  for 

.however,  there  is  not  exhibited  a  morning  hunt,  his  ovm  being 

thfttvottodiiessofjudgementinthe  out  of  repair;  the  owner  readiljr 

inatter,  or  that  arran^^ement  or  consented,  atid  said,  ^Asmygtm 

conpression^thoQ^tinthestrfle^  is  no(  loaded,  you  will  have  to 

wbii»  distinguish  mitiih  works  take  a  few  balls  outof  yoiir  pouch!' 

on  die  same  subject.  In  taking  the  gun  down,  it  how- 

.  The  American  Philosophical  So-  ever,  by  somelaccident,  went  oSf 

cietf  publishes  Transactions  which  and  lodged  the  contents  in  the 

rank  anoon^  the  best  publications  owner's  head,  who  was  still  lying 

of  the  United  States;  there  are  on  the  bed,  and  now  expired.  Tbe 


nowsevenbraoches  or  classes  of  it ; 
the  first  is  confined  to  geography, 
mathematics,  natural  history,  and 
astronomy;  the  second  to  medi- 
cine and  anatomy ;  the  third  to 
natural  history  and  chemistry;  the 
fourth  to  trade  and  commerce ;  the 
fifth  tomechanics  and  architecture; 
the  sixdi  to  husbandry  and  Ameri- 
canimprovements ;  and  the  seventh. 


ffun,  it  appeared,  was  loaded, 
though  unknown  to  him,  and  the 
lock  left  in  such  a  condition  that 
by  a  touch  it  went  off.  A  cry  was 
heard  from  all  sides  in  the  house: 
<  Oh !  the  accident ! '  for  such  it  was 
always  considered  to  have  been, 
and  was  treated  as  such. 

**  A  hunter  went  out  to  kill  a 
bear,  some  of  those  animals  having 


which  has  been  but  lately  added,    been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  history  and  literature.    Only    In  an  obscure  part  ol  a  wpod,  he 


one  Tolume  of  the  transactions  of 
^e  seventh  branch  has  been  pub* 
lished,  smd  from  it  we  extract 
some  curious  particulars  respect- 
ing the  Indians. 

AMSRICAN    INDIAHS*. 

^  The  Indians  judge  with  calm- 
ness on  all  occasions,  and  decide 
with  precision,  or  endeavour  so  to 
do,  between  an  accident  andta 
wilful  act; — the  first  (they  say) 
they  are  all  Uabk  to  commit,  and 


saw  at  a  distance  something  black 
moving,  which  he  took  for  a  bear, 
tlie  whole  of  the  animal  not  bekig 
visible  to  him ;  he  fired,  and  found 
he  had  shot  a  black horse«  Having 
discovered  the  mistake,  he  inform- 
ed the  owner  of  what  had  hap- 
nened,  expressing  at  the  same  time 
his  regret  that  he  was  not  ikjs- 
sessed  of  a  single  horscirwith  which 
he  could  rei^ce  the  one  hie  had 
shot,  *  What  r  re^ed  the  Indian 
therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  no-  whose  horse  had  Itecn  killed,  <do 
tiosd,  or  pimiAed ;— -the  second,  *you  think  I  wonld  accept  a  horse 
being  a  wilful  or  premeditated  act,  from  you,  though  you  had  one  to 
comimtted  with  a  bad  des^n,  give,  after  you  have  satisfied  me 
o^ht  on  the  contiary  to  receive  that  you  killed  mine  by  accident? 
dMe  punishment.  No,  indeed  1  for  the  same  misfor- 

<<  To  illustrate  this  subject,  I   tune  might  also  happen  to  me.' 
shdill  relate  a  few  of  the  cases  of       **  An  aged  Indian  who  had 


this  description  which  have  come 
within  my  knowledge.  One  morn- 
ing earlv,  an  Indian  came  into  the 
house  of  another  who  was  yetabed. 


gone  out  to  shoot  a  turkey,  mis- 
took a  black  hog  in  the  bushes  for 
one  of  those  birds,  and  shot  him. 
Finding  out  by  inquiry  to  whom 


*  From  a  hittorical  view  of  th«  Indian  nations,  containing  an  account  of  tbair 
manners,  9cq,  read  to  the  American  Philosopbical  s^pctctyi  by  Mr.  tieckeireldcr. 

'the 
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the  hpg  belonged,  he  inforioe^ 
Xhe  owner  of  the  mi^uke  he,  h«id 
ixiade,  offering  to  pay  jforthehpff; 
which  the  other^  however*  npioolj 
would  not  accept  o4  but  havii^ 
brought  the  meat  ixv  gave  him  ji 
leg  of  the  animal*  because  he 
thought  that  the  unfortunate  aoapt 
^  well  on  account  of  his  disap- 
pointment, in  not  feasting  on  tur- 
Itej  as  he  expected  soon  to  do  when 
be  shot  the  nog,  as  for  his  honestjr 
in  informing  o?  what  he  had  done, 
was  entitled  to  a  share  of  what  he 
bad  killed.'' 

^<  Marriages  among  the  Indians 
are  not,  as  with  us,  contracted  for 
life;  it  is  understood  oa  both  sides 
that  the  parties  are  not  to  live  to« 

f  ether  any  longer  than  they  shall 
e  pleased  with  each  other.  The 
jiasbaod  may  put  away  his  wife 
whenever  he  ^ea^es,  and  the  wo- 
.  man  may  in  uke  losnner  abandon 
her  husband*  Therefore  the  con- 
ne;don  is  not  attended  with  any 
vows,  promises,  or.  eeremonies  of 
any  kind.  An  Indian  takes  a 
wife  as  it  were  on  trial,  deter- 
mined however,  in  his  own  mind, 
pot  to  forsake  her,  if  she  behaves 
well,  and  particularly  if  he  has 
children  by  her.  The  woman, 
sensible  of  this,  does  on  her  part 
every  thing  in  her  power  to  please 
her  husband*  particularly  if  he  is 
a  good  hunter  or  trapper,  capable 
prmaintaining  her  by  his  skill  and 
industry,  and^  protecting  her  by 
bis  strength  and  courage, 
\  f*  When  a  marriage  takes  place, 
the  duties  and  labours  incumbent 
on  each  party  are  well  known  to 
both«  It  is  understood  that  the 
husband  is  to  build  a  house  for. 
them  to  dwell  in,  to  find  the  ne- 
cessary implements  of  husbandry, 
as  axes,  hoes,  &c.  to  provide  a 
canoe,  and  also  dishes,  bowls,  and 
other  necessary  vessels  for  house- 


^pi^g*  The  woman  ^generally 
has  a  kettle  or  two,  ai^  s&ig^  ocher 
.aarticles  of  kitchen  fu^^nk^f e*.!nFhif>h 
.she  brtngn  with  hw.  TMiibwH 
. hand*  as  mfisit^r  A^i  th^ti/^mAy* 
cconsiders  hi^^self  b(M^n4  to  sMRorc 
it  by  his  bodily  exertic^j^a^  Jnnat- 
ii*g»  »:aw>wgf  ^uw,;iiife«,Two<n2in, 
as  his  help-mate,  .tafEesup^a  her- 
self the  labours  of  the  fields  and  is 
far  from  considering  them  as  moiie 
imponant  than  those  to  which  her 
husband  is  subjected,  being  we)I 
satisfied  that  with  his  gun  and 
traps  he  can  maintain  a  nunily  in 
any  place  were  game  is  to  be 
found :  nor  do  tliey  tlunk  it  any 
hardship  imposed  upon  them  i  fpr 
they  themselves  8ay»  that  whUe 
.their  field  labour  employs  them  at 
most  six  weeks  in  tbey^ar,th4tpf 
the'  men  continues- d)i9  Yfkok  .ftear 
round.  ^       ,  ■.  :    :  . 

.  «<yai(mk4i  cQHpl^is^^^^i^  iiottr- 
,ried,  the  husband. (wit^ipu^i^yMO^ 
a  single  word  upcn  the  subiect; 
takes  considerable  pains  tp  please 
his  wife,  and,  by  repealed  proofs 
of  his  skill  and  abilities  jq  the  art 
of  hunting*  to  majke  hec  sensible 
that  she  can  be  happy  with  him* 
and  that  she  will  ne^^r: want  while 
they  hve  tog^her.  At  ,bjEeak  pf 
day  he  will  be  qiF  with  .his  gun* 
and  often  by  breakfast.  .Uqm  retuni 
h<$me  with  a  deer,  turkey,  or  90^e 
other  ^ame.  He  .i^ndeavour;^  to 
make  it  appear  th^  it  is  19  ^s 
power  to  bring  p^vfsions  home 
whenever  he  pleases  jiaii4  h|»  wife* 
proud  of  having,  suph  .  a ,  gopd 
hunter  for  her  hi^s^^  does  her 
utmost  to  ferve  and  make  ben^f 
agreeable  to  him*'' 

<<  'Xhe  mpre  a  man  does  for  bis 
wife*,  the  more  he  .is  esteemed, 
particularly  by  the  women,  who 
will  say,  *  This  man  surely  loves 
his  wife/  Some  men  at  their  lei- 
sure hours  make  bowls  and  ladles, 

which 
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which,  when  finished,  are  at  their 
wives'  disposal/* 

♦«  In  the  year  1*762,  1  was  wjt- 
tiess  to  a  temarkable  instance  of 
the  disposition  of  Indians  to  in* 
dulge  their  wives.  There  was  a 
famine  in  the  land,  and  a  sick  In- 
dian woman  expressed  a  great  de- 
sire for  a  mess  of  Indian  com. 
lier  husband  having  heard  that  a 
trader  at  Lower  Sandusky  had  a 
little,  set  off  on  horseback  for  that 
place,  one  hundred  miles  distant, 
and  returned  with  as  mdch  com 
as  filled  the  crown  of  his  hat,  for 
which  he  gave  his  horse  in  ex- 
cliange,  and  came  home  on  foot, 
bringing  his  saddleback  withhim*^' 

1.  "Travels  in  Brazil,  in  the 
years  1815,1816,  1817)  by  Prince 
Maximilian/' 

2.  *^  Notes  in  Rio  Janeiro,  and 
the  southern  Parts  of  Brazil,  ta- 
ken during  a  residence  of  10 
years  in  that  country,  from  1808 
to  I81S,  by  John  Luccock*." 

These  works  relate  to  one  of 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  the 
globe,  so  far  as  the  bounty  of  na* 
ture,  in  climate,  soil  and  produc- 
tions, can  make  it  so :  on  this  ac- 
count, and  because,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  travels  of  Koster 
and  Mawe,  we  have  little  infor- 
matkm'  respecting  this  country^ 
they  mu€t  be  acceptable  and  use^ 
ful.  So  far  as  execution  is  con- 
cerned, the  travels  c^  the  prince 
are  superior  to  those  of  Mr.  Luc- 
cock  :  if  the  latter  had  reduced  his 
volume  to  one  half  of  its  bulk,  by 
strikin?  out  a  deal  that  is  trifling, 
andfeuing  more  succinctly  what 
is  really  new  and  important,  and 
if  his  arrangement  had  been  bet 
ter,  the  value  of  his  work  would 
have  been  much  enhanced.    So 


far  as  natural  history  is  conoeme^i 
the  travels  of  the  prince  are  very 
much  superior*  As  however  we 
believeMnLuccock'sbookisinthe 
hands  of  few,  whereas  the  others 
having  been  published  in  an 
abridged  form,  as  well  as  in  its 
original  siste,  has  ph>baUy  been 
seen  by  most  of  our  readers,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  more 
pond^ous  volume,  and  frqm  it 
extract  a  short  account  of  South 
American  agriculture* 

**  The  reader  has  regarded  with 
wonder,  perhaps  with  incredulity, 
the  account  before  given  of  the 
size  of  the  farm  of  Pellotas }  and# 
indeed, the  reported  extentof  farm^ 
iii  this  part  ot  the  American  con-^ 
dnentcan  scarcely  be  mentioned 
with  boldness  by  one  who  has  himp 
self  little  doubt  of  the  troth  of  the 
accounts.  The  smallest  are  stated 
at  four  square  leagues,  or  more 
than  twenty  thousand  acres  |  the 
largest  are  said  to  reach  to  a  hun- 
dred square  leagues^  or  near  six- 
hundred  thousand  acres.  To  each 
three  square  leagues  are  allotted 
four  or  five  thousand  head  of  cat- 
tle, six  men>  and  a  hundred  horses^ 
though,  according  to  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  distance  from 
navigable  waters,  or  from  church, 
there  must  be  a  variety  in  the 
number  of  oxen  kept  for  the  busi«« 
ness  of  a  farm,  llie  proportion 
of  horses  will  appear  a  very  large 
one ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  they  cost  nothing  in  keeping, 
as  they  are  turned  out  on  the 
plains ;  that  no  one  about  the  farm, 
not  even  a  slave,  ever  goes  the 
shortest  distance  on  foot^  and  that 
-each  manager  will  change  his 
horse  two  or  three  times  in  a  day. 
About  a  hundred  cows  areallow- 


*  We  understand  that  ^n  embellished  work,  by  lieutenant  Chamberlain,  roya) 
artillery,  on  this  parrof  South  America,  will  shortly  appear,  which  will  add  mucli 
CO  our  information. 
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ed  for  the  supply  of  milk,  Initter; 
cheese,  and  veal,  to  a  farm  of  the 
average  size.  Hogs  are  usually 
found  near  the  houses,  but  little 
care  is  taken  of  them ;  they  wan- 
der about,  root  up  the  ground, 
devour  reptiles,  and  make  a  good 
part  of  their  subsistence  on  the 
waste  parts  of  the  cattle  slaugh- 
tered* There  are  few  sheep,  and 
they  are  remarkably  light  and  ill 
made,  with  a  short  ordinary  wool ; 
which,  however,  might  easily  be' 
improved.  This  wool  is,  at  pre- 
sent, used  partly  unstripped  from 
the  skins,  as  saddIe<oveTS  and 
the  like,  partly  for  the  stuffing  of 
beds  and  mattresses.  The  coun- 
try is  so  thinly  peopled,  its  inha- 
bitants have  so  little  liking  to  mut- 
ton, and  the  wild  dogs  and  other 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey  are  so  nu- 
merous, that  there  can  be  little 
inducement  to  increase  the  flocks. 
**  In  every  farm  there  is  at  least 
one  inclosed  place,  called  the  Ro- 
deio,  generally  on  the  highest 
spot ;  here  the  cattle  are  occasion- 
ally collected,  examined,  marked, 
and  treated  as  circumstances  may 
require.  So  accustomed  are  they, 
particularly  the  horses,  to  this 
practice,  that  when  the  servants  of 
the  farm  ride  along,  swinging  their 
lassos  or  their  hats,  and  loudly 
pronouncing  the  word  Rodeio^they 
all  walk  slowly  to  the  spot.  In  a 
country  so  little  enlivened  by  va- 
riety, this  assemblage  forms  one 
pf  its  most  rural  and  pleasant 
scenes." 

4,   NEW  SOtfTH  WAIES. 

This  country  from  its  size  de- 
serves to  be  regarded  as  a  separate 
portion  of  the  world;  and  still 
more  so,  when  we  consider  how 
strikingly  and  essentially  it  is  di- 
stinguished from  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  m  its  na* 
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tural  history.  More  new  ani- 
mals and  more  new  plants  have 
been  discovered  in  it  than,  we  be- 
lieve, in  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
since  captain  Cook  first  directed 
the  attention  of  philosophers  to  it; 
and  we  are  certain  that  the  new 
animals  and  plants  with  which  it 
has  enriched  natural  history  are 
more  singular,  differ  more  widely, 
and  in  a  more  extraordinary  man- 
ner, from  the  aninials  and  plants 
of  the  old  world,  than  natural  his- 
torians could  previously  have  anti- 
cipated. On  this  account  therefore, 
and  because  in  no  very  remote 
age  it  will  probably  form  a  very 
important  and  populous  country, 
colonized  from  Britain,  every  pub- 
lication relative  to  it  deserves  no- 
tice ;  and  we  may  safely  add,  that 
every  new  publication  tells  us 
something  extraordinary  regard- 
ing it. 

For  a  long  time,  the  settlers  in 
New  South  Wales  had  not  pene- 
trated beyond  the  Blue  Mountains, 
a  comparatively  short  distarce 
'form  the  coast.  At  length  tley 
were  crossed  :  and  a  fine  and  fer- 
tile country  having  been  disco- 
vered, the  governor  resolved  to 
prosecute  the  discovery  still  fur- 
ther to  the  west,  or  inland.  This 
determination  gave  rise  to  the  two 
expeditions  which  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  following  work. 

**  Journals  of  two  Expeditions 
into  the  Interior  of  New  South 
Wales :  by  John  Oxley,  surveyor 
general  of  the  Territory.*'  The 
result  of  these  expeditions  'ftras  as 
'  singular  as  any  thing  previous- 
ly discovered  in  this  anomalous 
country.  Two  rivers  were  traced 
to  a  considerable  distance,  till 
they  both  terminated  in  extensive 
swamps  or  inland  seas;  and  the 
country  through  which  they  were 
C  traced 
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trac^  (with  few  exceptions)  was 
either  a  dry,  harren  sand^  or  a 
porousj  .swampy  soil  equally  bar- 
ren. Few  nati  ve%  animals  or  plants 
were  seen.  In  short,  so  far  as  can 
'be  judged  from  these  expeditions, 
the  interior  of  New  South  Wales, 
is  uninhabited  and  uninhabitable : 
the  exceptions  however,  though 
few  and  by  no  means  extensive, 
present  interesting,  beautiful,  and 
fertile  tx*acts.  Mr.  Oxley's  work 
derives  most  of  its  interest  and 
importance  from  the  singular  dis- 
covery to  which  we  have  alluded  ; 
and  this  of  itself  is  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  any  thing  interesting 
which  we  could  extract  for  the 
perusal  of  our  readers, 

5.   BUROPE. 

Italy  as  usual,  is  the  great 
loadstone  to  those  who  confine 
their  travels  to  Europe ;  and  the 
antiquities  of  Italy  almost  exclu- 
sively occupy  their  notice  and  re- 
searches. There  are  however  two 
works  to  which  this  latter  remark 
does  not  apply :  to  one  of  them, 
certainly  only  in  a  very  small 
degree,  and,  to  the  other  not  near- 
ly so  much  as  to  travels  in  Italy 
in  general.  The  first  is  a  work  of 
Mrs*  Graham,  well  known  as  the 
author  of  an  interesting  and  well 
written  journal  of  a  residence  in 
India :  her  present  work  is  enti- 
tled **  'Ihree  Months  passed  in  the 
Mountains  east  of  Rome.*'  We 
cannot  bestow  on  this,  work  the 
came  praise  which  we  have  bestow- 
ed on  her  Indian  Journal :  it  con- 
tains indeed  a  picture  of  the  man- 
sers,  mode  of  life,  &c.  of  the  pea- 
santry near  Rome }  but  we  could 
have  wished  this  picture  had  be^ 
rendered  more  mmute  and  com- 
plete,and  thatithadoccupied  some 
of  the  pages  devoted  to  a  very  long- 
we  think  toolengtbened*-account 


of  the  banditti  who   infest  the 
mountains. 

The  second  work  which  we  al- 
lude to,  as  forming  an  exception 
to  the  generality  of  travds  in  Italy, 
is  entitled  ^^Italy  and  its  Inhabit* 
ants :  an  Account  of  a  Tour  in  that 
Country  in  1816,  1817,  &c.:  by 
James  Aug.  Galiffe  of  Geneva.*' 
The  prejudices  of  this  audior  on 
many  points  are  very  strong ;  bat 
as  they  are  openly  and  candidly 
expressed,  the  reader  is  put  on  bis 
guard  against  them ;  and  as  they 
operate  roost  strongly  iniavour  of 
his  own  country  and  Italy,  and 
against  the  Austrians  and  French, 
principally  on  account  of  their  ty- 
ranny over  those  beautiful  parts  of 
the  globe,  the  reader  is  disposed 
fully  to  pardon  him.  With  this 
exception, -and  the  further  one  of 
occasionally  trifling,  especially  in 
some  very  fanciful  and  absurd  re- 
marks on  the  resemblance  between 
the  Latin  and  Russian  languages, 
we  can  safely  recommend  thb 
work  as  throwing  much  light  on 
the  Italian  character  and  snan- 
ners. 

^'Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  Le- 
vant :  by  William  Turner,  esq." 
Mr.  Turner,  like  many  other  tra- 
vellers, and,  we  might  add,  like 
most  modern  authors  of  all  de- 
scriptions, does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  how  much-good  sense  there 
is  in  the  saying  of  old  Hesiod, 
that  the  half  is  often  more  than  ^ 
whole.  *Prune  and  condense*  ought 
to  b^  constantly  kept  in  Tiew  by 
those  travellers  e^>eciaiiy  whopab- 
lish  works  respecting  countries  so 
often  visited  and  described  as  the 
districts  borderbg  on  the  Levanr. 
Prune  what  is  trifling,  common 
place,  or  irrelevant;  alad candense 
evep  what  is  good  and  new.  Had 
Mr.  Turner  followed  this   plan, 

and 
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and  cut  down  his  three  expensive 
Bvo  volumes  to  one  volume  at 
a  moderate  price,  he  would  have 
done  more  credit  to  himself,  and 
gained  more  readers  ;  but  to  those 
who  have  not  acquired  the  jhappy 
and  often  very  necessary  knack,  of 
culling  the  best  parts  of  a  book  at 
one  glance,  it  is  really  tiresome  to 
wade  through  voluminous  works, 
in  which  the  really  valuable  mat- 
teris  asagrainof  wheat  in  a  bushel 
of  chaff.  What  a  contrast  between 
most  modem  travels,  and  those 
published  by  our  ancestors !  They 
travelled  and  wrote  more  labori- 
ously and  elaborately,  and,  tliough 
sometimes  heavy,  were  never  tri» 
fling.  These  remarks  are  not  de. 
served  by  Mr.  Turner's  work 
more  than  by  many  others,  which 
are  almost  weekly  issuing  from  the 
I>rre5S,  respecting  the  same  coun- 
ties which  he  visited.  The  most 
valuable  accessions  to  knowledge, 
which  trayellers  in  these  coun-t 
tries  can  make,  must  be  acquired 
by  illustrations  of  their  natural 
history,  statistics,  and  the  manners 
&c.  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  yet  the 
two  former  of  these  topics  are 
seldom  touched  upon,  and  the  last 
only  incidentally  and  superfici. 
illy. 

««The  Diary  of  an  Invalid ;  being 
the  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  pursuit  of 
Health,  in  Portugal,  Italy;  Swit^ 
zerland,  and  France,  in  18  J  7»1818, 
.181^:  by  Henry  Matthews." 
Mr.  Matthews  very  modestly  and 
justly  characterizes  his  volume,  as, 
from  the  desultory  and  careless 
character  of  the  contents,  having 
no  higher  pretensions  t;^n  to  fur-- 
nish  the  pocket  of  a  travelling 
chaise,.or  to  occupy  the  settee  of  ^, 
parlour  window.  Even  this  cha* 
racter,humble  as  it  is,we  conceive 
to  be  preferable  to  tbal  of  a  tedi- 


ous and  protracted  work,  which, 
from  its  very  length  and  from  its 
trifling  and  uninteresting  materi- 
als, will  not  be  admitted  to  those 
places  to  which  alone  Mr.  Mat- 
thews aspires.  The  Diary  of  an 
Invalid  is  almost  always  axpusing, 
and  not  nnfrequently  instinctive ; 
and  exhibits  the  author  as  a  plea- 
sant, happy-tempered  man,  of  fair 
classical  attainments,  and  correct 
taste,  (except  where  he  aims  to  be 
witty,)  but  of  strong  prejudices. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  Europe  is  visited  by  compara- 
tively few  travellers  who,  from  an 
intimate  and  familiar  acquaintance 
with  its  difficult  but  admirable 
language,  are  capableof  describing 
it  and  its  inhabitants  fairly  and 
fully:—- we  allude  to  Germany, 
which, — whether  we  regard  it  as 
in  fact  the  mother  country  of  En- 
glishmen, as  exhibiting  the  hu- 
man mind  full  of  vigour,  in  works 
of  imagination  and  genius,  or  in 
the  very  act  of  bursting  the  chains 
which  have  so  long  encircled  and 
enthralled  its  civil  and  political 
rights, — cannot  be  regarded  with 
indifference  by  any  person  alive  to 
what  is  exalted  in  intellect,  or  con- 
nected with  the  freedom,  and  con- 
sequent, dignity,  usefulness,  and 
good  of  the  human  race.  Of 
this  country,  two  travellers  have 
treated  pretty  fully  in  works  pub- 
lished during  1820:  these  works 
are,  "A  View  of  the  Agriculture, 
Manufactures,Sta(istics,  and  Sute 
of  Society  of  Germany  and  Parts  of 
Holland  and  France,  in  1819 :  by 
William  Jacob  :"  and  "  Travels 
in  the  North  of  Germany,  describ- 
ing the  present  State  of  the  social 
and  political  Institutions,  the  Agri« 
culture^  Manufactures,  Com- 
merce, Education,  Arts,  aad  Man- 
ners in  that  Country,  particularly  ta 
C  2        Hanovw: 
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HanOTcr:  bfThomasHodgskins." 
These  ate  both  works  of  well  in- 
formed and  sensible  men,  but  pre- 
judiced, each  in  his  own  way.  Mr. 
Hodgskins  sees  with  a  microscopic 
as  well  as  a  magnifying  eye,  all  the! 
evils  that  exist  iti  the  political  state 
of  Germany :  and  he  carries  his 
philosophy  so  far,  as  to  ascribe 
them,  not  merely  to  essential  faults 
in  the  government,  but  also,  in 
many  instances  to  radical  faults 
in  tht»  state  of  society.  He  would 
therefore  change,  not  only  the  po- 
litical constitutions  of  the  German 
stares,  but  he  wouldchange  human 
nature ;  for  such  he  must  do,  if  he 
would  prevent  the  influence  of 
wealth,  or  induce  men  not  to  seek 
it,  and,  when  obtained,  not  to  use 
it  for  their  own  power  and  good. 
There  may  often  be  traced  passing 
through  his  mind,  the  notions 
which  were  first  promulgated  in 
Godwin's  Political  Justice;  and 
these  he  sometimes  expresses  and 
recommends  o-penly  and  sanguine- 
ly  as  a  cure  for  all  human  evils. 
Wemusthowever  confess  we  would 
rather  have  a  traveller  to  be  too 
keen-sighted  in  detecting  the  evils 
of  political  institutions,  than  not 
able  or  not  williifg  to  expose  then^, 
or  inclined  to  jsutify  them.  There 
is  no  doubt  much  to  mend  in  all 
political  institutions,  especially 
in  those  on  the  continent :  and  we 
argue  ill  of  a  Briton  who,  after 
applauding  his  own  constitution 
as  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the 
world,  can  defend  or  palliate  the 
oppression  and  tyranny  by  which 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  is  kept 
in  comparative  ignorance  and  mi- 
sery. We  therefore  prefer  the  pre- 
judices of  Mr.  Hodgskin^  to  those 
of  Mr.  Jacob  ;— who  is  too  ready 
an  advocate  for  things  as  they  are ; 
whoy  while  not  backward  to  blame 


the  people  for  endeavourmg  to  ob* 
tain  more  liberty,  is  nearly  blind 
to  the  oppressions  of  the  rulers. 
If  however  these  works  are  per- 
used with  a  guard  on  the  mind 
against  the  pcrcaliar  views  and  pre- 
judices  of  the  respective  writers, 
they  will  afford  much  vety  valu- 
able and  new  information  on  the 
subjects  of  which  they  profess  to 
treat.  Mr.  Hodg skins,  by  infu- 
sing into  his  work  more  of  person- 
al adventure,  has  given  it  an  inter- 
est, of  which  Mr.  Jacobs  is  in  a 
great  measure  destitute  :  we  sub- 
join short  extracts  from  each  ;  and 
first  from  Mr.  Hodgskins  relating 
to  Hanover,  and  a  Friezland 
farm-house. 

"  At  various  places  on  the  road, 
as  I  approached  Hanover,  I  saw 
liew^buildings,  and  something  like 
decent  farm-houses,  which  are 
marks  of  prosperity  very  rarely- 
seen  in  any  part  of  the  continent. 
The  road  from  Hildesheim  was 
good,  and  some  hedgerows,  and 
nice  gardens,  and,  above  all,  the 
G.  R.s  which  glittered  on  the  toll- 
houses, and  on  the  road*menders' 
caps,  reminded  me  strongly  of 
England.  This  was  much  aug* 
mented  on  entering  the  town« 
The  soldiers  were  dressed  like  our 
own,  and  I  heard  the  military  ma* 
8tc  playing  for  the  officers^  dinner 
*  The  roast  beef  of  old  England/ 

"  The  town  of  Hanover  is  si- 
tuated in  a  flat  plain,  at  the  yery 
furthest  extremity  of  the  hills  and 
fertile  country  I  had  just  passed 
through,  and  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  those  sandy  districts 
which  extend,  without  interrup- 
tion^ from  it  to  the  Elbe,  the  We- 
ser,  and  the  sea.  On  the  north- 
west side  lies  a  hill  caUed  the  Lin^* 
denberg,  and  in  its  neighbour^ 
hood  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the 
countrj 
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fountrj  pleasant;  on  the  other 
side  the  soil  is  generally  sandy, 
and  the  country  flat.  A  little 
river,  called  the  Leine,  divided 
into  two  streams,  runs  throueh  it, 
but  is  in  general  so  completely 
tuilt  over,  that  it  is  not  seen  till 
the  bridge  over  it  is  reached.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Marstall,  or  roy- 
al stable,  and  by  the  palace,  it 
is  exposed  to  view,  and  there  gives 
a  litde  beauty  to  the  whole.  The 
town  contains  20,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  increasing  and  improving. 
The  Leine  divides  the  old  from 
the  new  town  ;  and  the  former  has 
as  an  appendage  the  Egidian  new 
town,  which  is  the  best  built  and 
most  agreeable  part  of  the  whole. 
There  is  not  one  good  street,  and 
but  few  good-looking  houses ;  and 
on  the  whole,  the  capital  of  his 
inajesty's German  dominions  may, 
in  point  of  buildings,  be  compared 
to  some  old-fashioned  thirds-rate 
provincial  town  of  Great  Britain. 
«*  The  only  building  which  has 
the  least  claim  to  the  character  of 
plegance,  is  the  palace  of  the  duke 
of  Cambridge.  It  was  built  by  a 
nobleman  in  the  year  1752,  and 
afterwards  purchased  by  the  go- 
vernment. Even  this,  however, 
is  nothing  but  a  plain  and  elegant, 
though  rather  a  large  house.  The 
royalpalace,  which  has  once  been 
large,  is  partly  in  ruins.  The 
chapel,    the  theatre,    and    some 

'  other  of  the  old  parts  remain,  and 
some  new  comers  are  built  and 
building;  the  other  parts  have 
been  burnt  or  pulled  down,  and 
present  only  a  mixture  of  confu- 
sion  and  ruin.  The  house  in  which 
|he  ministerial  business  is  conduct- 
ed, die  regierung  i  the  parliament 
house,  das  landshaftJiche  hauscy  at 
present  repairing,  the  library,  the 

furtitn  hoffl  which  is  the  residence 


of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  may  be 
mentioned  as  decent-looking  places. 
The  manner  in  which  the  other 
houses  are  built,  even  when  they 
are  large,  with  a  frame  of  oak, 
filled  in  with  bricks,  the  timber 
being  still  seen,  gives  them  a  mean 
and  ofd-fasliioned  appearance. 

"  The  town-house  is  one  of  those 
old  Gothic,  or,  according  to  Go- 
ethe, German  buildings,  whiek 
have  so  many  different  comers 
and  shapes,  that  no  one  particular 
shape  belongs  to  it.  In  lightness 
and  ornament  it  is  far  inferior  to 
many  of  the  old  houses,  similar  to 
those  of  Helmstadt,  which  abound 
in  Hanover,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
towns  of  this  part  of  Germany. 
The  fronts  of  many  of  them  are 
entirely  composed  of  little  towers, 
extending  all  the  way  to  the  top  ; 
and  being  spmetimes  smartly  paint- 
ed and  ornamented  with  a  variety 
of  figures  and  weathercocks,  they 
lool:  like  gay  summer-houses,  or 
small  antique  castles.  A  similar 
mode  of  building  may  be  traced 
in  all  the  old  farm-houses,  whose 
gable  ends,  and  ornaments  of 
wood,  which,  in  that  situation, 
look  natural  enough,  often  re- 
minded me  of  small  Gothic  cha- 
pels. The  general  prevalence  in 
this  country  of  what  is  called  Go- 
thic  architecture,  together  with  its 
prevalence  and  excellence  in  Bri- 
tain, to  which  country  it  was  car- 
ried by  the  early  invaders  from 
this  part  of  Germany,  make  it  pro- 
bable that  it  had  ics  origin  here, 
and  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that 
this  fantastical  style,  with  its  mul- 
tiplicity of  ornaments,  was  once 
the  common  style  of  building  the 
farm-houses  of  this  part  of  .Ger- 
many." 

*«  The  same  extraordinary  man- 
ner   of     building     farm-houses, 
6'  3  whicji 
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which  I  have  mentioned,  when 
speakins;  of  Hadeln,  also  prevails 
in  Friezland,  and,  froip  the  wealth 
of  the  farmers,  is  very  conspicu* 
ous  in  the  vicinity  of  Embden. 
That  a  common  German  bauer, 
whose  corn  is  thrashed  so  soon  as 
It  is  housed,  who  has  perha|os  only 
a  pair  of  Jborses  and  cows,  should 
find  it  convenient  ta  cover  all  his 
worldly  possessions  with  one  roof, 
is  not  surprising ;  nor  did  I  ob- 
serve that  their  houses  were  enor- 
mously large.    But,  when  I  saw 
the  same  mode  practised  in  Friez- 
land by  the  largest  farmers,  I  was 
astonished  at  the  strangeness  and 
the  magnitude  of  tlie  buildings. 
ITie   rich  farmers  of  Friezland, 
who  have  some  of  them  fifty  cows 
and  sixteen   horses,    and   whose 
dwellings  are  spacious,  cover  the 
whole  with    one  roof.      I   have 
counted  fifty  windows  in  the  dwell- 
ing part  of  the  house ;  and  attach- 
ed to  this,  and  under  the  same 
roof,  were  the  stalls  for  fifty  cows 
and  twelve  horses^    The  dwelling 
is  at  one  end,  at  the  other  end  is 
the  stable ;  on  the  sides  between 
the  two  ends  are  the  stalls  for  the 
cows;  the  middle  is  the  thra&hing- 
floor,  th«  bam,    and  the  place 
where  the  carts  and  the  farming 
instruments  are  kept.  At  the  out- 
side of  the  end  furthest  from  the 
dwelling  is  the  dunghill.  In  short, 
the    whole  farm-yard,    and    the 
dwelling  of  the  family,  with  the 
exception  of  the    dunghill,   are 
broueht  under  the  same  covering. 
The  inhabitants  say  this  is  a  cheap- 
er and  better  plan  cf  building  than 
any  other,  that  all  their  conveni- 
ences are  at  hand ;  and  that,  when 
built  of  bricks,  and  covered  with 
tiles,  when  the  stalls  arc  nicely 
paved,  as  they  are  in  Friezland, 
It  is  a  better  mode  than  ours  of 


having  separate  buildings  for  sta- 
bles, bams,  and  cow-houses.  The 
danger,  however,  to  which  the 
property  is  exposed  in  case  of  fire, 
seems  a  strong  reason  against  it. 
From    the  specimens  I  saw  of 
farm-houses  m  Friezland  and  Ha- 
deln,  there  is  no  objection  to  it  on 
account  of  cleanliness.   The  dwelL 
ing  is  far  removed  from  the  ani- 
mals, it  has  always  »  separate  en- 
trance, and  no  people  are  more 
conspicuous  for  cleanliness  than 
the  Fnezlanders.      I  have  since 
seen  that  the  same  plan  is  follow- 
ed in  some  of  the  provinces  cf 
Holland,    particularly   in    West 
Friezland,  and  there  the  houses 
are  equally  large.'* 

Our  extracts  from  Mr.  Jacob 
relate  to  Prussian  farming  as  ex- 
emplified by  VonThaer,  a  cele- 
brated agriculturist,  whom  he  vi- 
sited ;  and  to  the  condition  of 
France,  as  contrasted  with  that  of 
Germany. 

«*  A  plant  for  the  foo4  of  sheep 
for  one  part  of  the  year  was  quite 
new  to  me ;  and  is  so,  I  believe, 
to  most  of  our  English  agricultu- 
rists. It  is  grown  to  a  great  ex- 
tent on  the  stubble  fields.  I  know 
not  the  English  name,  but  it  is  the 
Sfergula  arvmsis  of  Linnaeus.  The 
seed  is  sown  in  the  stubbles  imme- 
diately after  harvest,  and  in  six 
weeks  it  furnishes  food  for  sheep 
which  they  prefer  to  every  other, 
and  which  is  found  extremely  nu- 
tritious. It  is  an  oily  plant,  the  seed 
small,  about  six  or  seven  pounds 
is  sowed  [are  sown]  on  an  acre. 
What  is  raised  for  seed  is  sown  in 
May,  and  is  fit  to  be  gathered  in 
August.  I  afterwards  saw  the 
same  plant  growing  on  most  of 
the  lands,  both  in  Prassia  and  in 
Saxony,  where  large  flocks  of 
sheep  are  kept.      It  is  said  to  bo 

very 
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very  productive  on  all  sandy  soils; 
I  think  it  worth  trying  the  experi- 
inent»  and  have  provided  some  of 
the  seed  for  that  purpose. 

*|  The  Favourite  article  of  cultt* 
ration  with  Von  Thaer  is  potatoes, 
on  which  he  sets  a  peculiarly  high 
value.  His  mode  is  simple  and 
easy.  They  are  planted  in  rows 
after  the  plough,  at  the  rate  of  six* 
teen  bud^els  to  the  acre.  When 
the  plants  are  up,,  they  are  earthed 
with  a  double-breasted  plough, 
first,  parallel  to  the  rows  in  which 
they  are  planted,  and  then  with 
the  same  plough  the  furrows  are 
crossed,  thus  leaving  the  potatoes 
in  small  square  patches.  When 
at  maturity,  the  soil  is  turned  up 
with  a  three^-proneed  fork,  and  all 
the  roots  catefuHy  collected  by 
women  and  children.  The  stalks 
are  far  more  abundant  than  those 
of  our  potatoes,  and  yield,  1  should 
think,  from  what  I  saw,  as  four  to 
one.  This  haulm  is  carefully 
turned,  dried,  and  collected  into 
stacks,  and  is  used  as  litter  for  the 
horses  and  cows  instead  of  straw, 
which  is  here  converted  into  food 
by  cutting  it  smaU. 

«  Like  all  his  countrymen,  Von 
Thaer  prefers  German  small  po- 
tatoes to  our  large  ones  ;  they  are 
less  mealy,  and  have  a  difierent 
flavour.  His  preference,  if  his 
facts  are  correct,  of  which  I  have 
no  doubt,  is  certainly  supported 
by  bett^  reasons  than  I  have 
heard  from  any  other  person  in 
this  country.  He  contended,  that 
the  nutritive  quality  of  the  potatoe 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  starch 
that  it  contains ;  that,  upon  ana- 
lysis, the  smaller  kind  ot  potatoes 
that  are  here  cultivated,  contain  a 
far  greater  proportion  of  starch 
,than  any  that  grow  to  a  l^r^r 
size  ;  that,  beyond  a  certain  size, 


which,  by  giving  tlie  roots  suf- 
ficient room,  they  will  naturally 
attain,  the  increase  is  only  water^ 
and  can  scarcely  be  termed  nutri* 
ment. 

«*  Thisdectsivejudgment,found- 
ed  on  chemical  analysis,  extends 
itfelf  to  the  comparison  between 
turnips  and  potatoes.^'    *        * 

**  The  average  produce  of  his 
potatoes,  in  a  series  of  yean,  has 
been  three  hundred  bushels  to  the 
acre :  this  he  compared  with 
what  I  stated  to  be  the  aver* 
age  weight  of  an  acre  of  tur- 
nips oiv  good  land,  as  well  cul* 
tivated  as  his  is,  in  Eng- 
land; and  which  I  stated  below 
the  truth,  at  twenty  tons,  because 
I  wished '  not  to  be  suspected  of 
exaggeration  to  support  an  hypo- 
thesis. He  contended,  that  nb 
average  growth  of  three  hundred 
bushels,  or  five  tons  of  potatoes^ 
contained  more  nutriment  than 
twenty  tons  of  turnips,  because 
the  proportion  of  starch  in  pota- 
toes to  that  in  turnips,  was  much 
more  than  four  to  one.  •  I  did  not 
urge  the  quantity  of  mucilage  in 
the  turnip,  because  I  wished  to 
learn  his  views  rather  than  to  sug- 
gest my  own.'*         *  * 

"  A  brewery  and'  distillery  are 
the  necessary  accompaniments  of 
every  large  farming  establishment 
in  Germany.  The  result  of  many 
experiments  in  the  latter,  proved 
that  the  same  quantity  of  alcohol 
is  produced  from  one  hundred 
busnels  of  potatoes  as  from  twen- 
ty-four bushels  of  wheat,  or  thirty- 
three  of  barley.  As  the  products 
of  grain,  or  of  potatoes,  are  rela- 
tively greater,  the  distillery  is  re- 
gulated by  that  proportion,  The 
di£Ferent  inventions  for  economy 
in  the  use  of  fuel,  cheap  as  it  is, 
bodi  in  the  brewery  and  the  di* 
C  4         •     siillery, 
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stillery,  though  highly  useful  to 
the  pupils  of  the  establishmenty 
presented  to  me  nothing  of  novel- 
ty in  either  their  principle  or  their 
application^ 

**  During  the  existence  of  the 
foolish  continental  system,  the 
scarcity  of  sugar  gave  rise  to 
many  experiments  here,  which, 
though  beneficial  at  the  time,  have' 
ceased  to  be  longer  useful.  Von 
Thaer  found,  after  many  trials, 
that  the  most  profitable  vegetable 
from  which  sugar  could  be  made, 
•was  the  common  garden  turnip, 
(of  which  species  I  did  not  ascer. 
tain,)  and  that  whilst  sugar  was 
sold  at  a  rix- dollar  the  pound,  it 
was  very  profitable  to  extract  it 
from  tliat  root.  The  samples  of 
sugar  made  during  that  period 
from  different  roots,  the  processes 
und  their  results,  are  carefully 
preserved  in  the  museum,  but 
would  now  be  tedious  to  describe. 
They  are  certainly  equal  in 
strength  of  sweetness,  and  those 
refined,  in  colour  and  hardness,  to 
any  produced  from  the  sugar-cane 
of  the  tropics. 

"  An  important  object  of  this 
e^ablishment  has  been  the  im- 
provement of  tlie  breed  of  shedp, 
which,  as  far  as  regards  the  fine- 
ness of  the  wool,  has  admirably 
succeeded.  By  various  crosses 
froip  select  Merinos,  by  sedulous- 
ly excluding  from  the  flock  every 
ewe  that  .had  coarse  wool,  and, 
still  more,  by  keeping  them  in  a 
warm  house  during  the  winter. 
Von  Thaer  has  brought  the  wool 
of  his  sheep  to  great  fineness,  far 
greater  than  any  that  is  clipped  in 
Spain:  but  the  improvement  of 
the  carcase  has  been  neglected  ;  so 
that  his,  like  all  other  German 
mutton,  is  very  indifferent.  In 
England,  where  tlie  flesh   is  of 


much  more  value  than  the  flee^ey 
the  Merino  breeding  has  not  been 
attended  with  beneficial  results. 
The  fleeces  of  the  Moegelin  flock 
(the  name  of  Von  Thaer's  farm) 
average  about  three  pounds  and 
a  halt  each  i  they  have  been  sold 
to  English  traders,  who  came  to 
the  spot  at  one  period  to  purchase 
them,  as  high  as  eight  shillings 
and  six-pence  per  pound,  whilst 
the  whole  flesli  could  not  be  sold 
for  more  than  ten  or  twelve  shil- 
lings. This  statement  will  rea- 
dily  account  for  the  fact,  that 
though  Merino  sheep  are  very  be- 
neficial in  Prussia  and  Saxony, 
they  have  been  found  unprofita1>le 
with  us. 

'*  Von  Thaer,  withtheassistance 
of  the  professors  of  the  institution 
over  which  he  presides,  has  ar- 
ranged the  various  kinds  of  wool 
on  cards,  and  discriminated,  with 
geometrical  exactness,  the  fiaeness 
of  that  produced  from  different 
races  of  sheep.  The  finest  are 
some  specimens  from  Saxony,  his 
own  are  the  next.  The  fine  Spa- 
nish wool  from  Leon  is  inferior  to 
his,  in  the  proportion  of  eleven  to 
sixteen.  The  wool  fxx>m  Botany 
Bay,  of  which  he  had  specimens, 
is  inferior  to  tlie  Spanish.  He  had 
arranged,  by  a  similar  mode,  the 
relative  fineness  of  the  wools  pro- 
duced on  the  different  parts  of 
the  body  of  the  sheep,  so  as  to 
bring  under  the  eye,  at  one  view, 
the  comparative  value  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  fleeces  $  and  he 
had,  also,  ascertained  the  propor- 
tionate weight  of  those  different 
parts.  The  application  of  optics 
and  geometry,  by  which  the  scales 
that  accompany  the  specimens  are 
constructed,  is  such,  as  to  leave 
no  doubts  on'any  mind,  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  tlie  results.  The  scales, 
iudced» 
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indeed)  show  only  the  fineness, 
and  not  the  length  of  the  fibre; 
which  is»  I  believe,  of  considera- 
ble importance  in  the  process  of 
spbnin^.  The  celebrity  of  the 
Moegelin  sheep  is  so  widely  dtf- 
fusedy  that  the  ewes  and  rams  are 
sold  at  enormous  prices  to  the 
agriculturists  in  East  Prussiai  Po- 
land, and  as  far  as  Russia." 

*^  1  was  much  impressed  (says 
Mr.  Jacob)  during  the  whole 
journey  from  Meniz  to  Paris,  a 
distance  of  nearly  four  hundred 
jniles,  with  the  great  inferiority  of 
the  appearance  of  France,  and  of 
what  had  been  incorporated  wich 
France,  to  any  part  of  Germany 
that  1  had  lately  passed  through. 
The  land  is  certainly  as  good,  per- 
haps  generally  better,  but  the  cul- 
tivation of  it  was  by  no  means  su« 
perior.  The  towns  and  cities  in 
France  are,  perhaps,  on  a  par  with 
those  of  Germany,  or  nearly  so ;, 
t>ut,  in  Germany,  none  of  them 
had  been  without  recent  improve- 
ments, and  all  showed  some  new 
buildings,  and  rnany  old  ones  re- 
paired and  modernized.  In  France, 
€very  thing  looked  old  ;  no  houses 
seem  to  have  been  built  since  die 
commencement  of  the  revolution, 
and  those  dilapidated  and  needing 
•repairs  do  not  seem  to  have  re- 
ceived them.  It  was  not  so  much, 
however^  in  the  towns,  as  in  the 
village.^^  that  the  inferiority  of 
France  struck  me  most  forcibly. 
In  every  village  in  Germany,  a 
neatchurch,  ornamented  common- 
ly  with  an  elegant  tower,  is,  to  be 
seen  ;  a  decent  house  for  the  pas- 
tor, and  one  better  for  the  btiiliflF, 
is  universal  in  the  villages  where 
no  nobleman  resides  ;  and  where 
there  is  one,  the  houses  of  the  pea- 
santry appear  to  have  copied  some 
portion  of  neatness  fiom  those  of 


their  superiors.  The  houses  of 
the  peasants  there,  arc  superior  to 
the  cottages  of  our  English  labour- 
ers, and  are  very  far  better  than 
those  of  the  French  farmers.  The 
churches  in  those  French  villages 
which  I  passed  through,  are  mi- 
serable hovels,  and  the  dwellings 
of  the  inhabitants  are  all  alike  div 
lapidated  and  filthy. 

*•  They  have  no  superiors  to 
improve  them  by  their  examples, 
and  the  tax-gatherers  that  collect 
for  the  government  reside  in  the 
neighbouring  towns.  The  want 
of  a  gentry  is  evident  in  France, 
and  of  course  in  (he  villages,  much 
more  than  in  the  towns  and  ci- 
ties. I  remarked,  too,  the  little 
intercourse  which  the  roads  in 
France  exhibited.  In  three  hun- 
dred miles,  I  met  but  three  gen- 
tlemen's carriages,  and  either  two 
or  three  diligences.  Water-con- 
veyance may  diminish  the  number 
of  waggons ;  but  I  met  a  greater 
number  of  waggons  loaded  with 
goods,  between  Naumberg  and 
Weimar,  a  distance  6f  twenty-four 
miles,  than  I  saw  between  Saar- 
briicke  and  Meaux,  a  distance  of 
tliree  hundred.  The  dress  of  the 
rural  inhabitants  is  very  miserable, 
and  very  much  inferior  to  what  I 
observed  in  any  part  of  Germany. 
In  every  part  of  Germany,  I  re- 
marked, on  the  poor  soils,  many 
plantations,  very  extensive,  and 
recently  formed.  In  some  in- 
stances, these  extended  over  thou- 
sands of  acres ;  but  after  entering 
France,  I  saw  nothing  recently 
planted.  The  woods  appeared  to 
be  as  ancient  as  the  period  when 
Julius  Cs^sar  described  them.  At 
each  town  in  France  I  inquired 
for  the  journals,  but  at  Metz 
only  could  I  procure  the  sight 
of  one  i  except  indeed  at  Af  eaui'» 
wheie 
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Where  by  accident  I  got  one  three 
or  four  days  old,  which  I  was  as- 
sured was  the  latest  in  the  city, 
though  it  is  only  thirty-fire  miles 
from  Paris.  The  ignorance  bf 
the  country  people,  and  the  little 
interest  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of 
die  proTincial  cities  in  public  af* 
fairs,  are  very  different  from  the 
state  of  Germany,  where,  as  all 
can  read,  and  as  jom-nals  are  very 
plentiful  and  cheap,  no  one  is  so 
completely  ignorant  as  most  ap« 
peared  to  be  in  France. 

«« If  I  were  to  judge  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  by  what  I  obsenr. 
ed  between  Germany  and  the  ca- 
pital of  France,  within  that  city, 
and  on  my  rapid  journey  from 
thence  to  Calais,  I  should  conclude 
that  Paris  was  every  thing,  and 
France  nothing,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  government  that  now  rules, 
or  in  that  9f  any  that  have  ruled 
the  country  for  the  last  thirty 
years ;  I  should  be  disposed  to 
think  that  France  rears  soldiers, 
provides  food  and  pays  taxes,  and 
that  Paris  directs  those  resources 
to  such  objects  as  the  prevailing 
factions  in  the  capital  deem  most 
suitable  to  their  purposes.'' 

**  An  Account  of  the  Principa- 
lities of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia : 
by  William  Wilkinson,  esq.'*  Mr. 
Wilkinson  from  having  been  con- 
sul in  these  principalities  possessjed 
good  opportunities,  for  describing 
lem  ;  and  as  they  are  compara* 
lively  little  known,  we  are  grateful 
for  the  curious  information  this 
work  contains,  and  it  is  not  the 
less  acceptable  to  us,  because  from 
its  arrapgement,  style,  &c.,  it  evi- 
dently  has  not  passed  through  the 
hands^  of  a  regular  editor. 

What  is  the  reason  that  civiliza- 
tion, knowledge,  and  liberty,  and 
consequently  by  far  the  ^reatebt 


sum  of  human  happiness^  are  con- 
fined to  the  western  pans  of  Ea« 
rope?  If  we  except  Britain,  Ger- 
many, France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  in  what  a  barbanous 
state  is  most  of  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope! Has  this  superiority  arisen 
from  the  vicinity  of  most  of  these 
countries  to  the  sea  ?  Whatever  be 
tKe  cause,  there  are  tindoubcedly 
large  portions  of  the  east  of  Eu- 
rope at  present  very  little  advan- 
ced in  civilization  and  knowledge 
before  the  greater  part  of  Africa 
and  Asia*  We  subiom  an  e:(Cract 
illustrative  of  Wailachian  man- 
ners. 

'<  About  two  hundred  and  ten 
days  of  the  year  are  holidays*  .and 
they  are  strictly  observed  by  the 
inhabitants,  as  far,  at  least,  as  re- 
lates to  the  exclusion  of  all  kinds 
of  work.  The  public' offices,  al- 
though they  have  so  great  a  por- 
tion of  the  year  to  remain  inactive^ 
are  allowed,  besides,  a  formight's 
vacation  at  Easter,  and  during  the 
hottest  days  of  summer.  In  these 
useless  and  pernicious  daysof  idle^ 
ness,  whilst  the  boyars*  chief  oc- 
cupation consists  in  seekfncf  the 
means  of  killing  time  out  oimeir 
homes,  the  lowest  classes  spend  it 
with  their  earnings  at  the  brandy* 
shops,  where  prostitutes  are  kept 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  a 
greater  number  of  customers,  and 
of  propagating  with  vice  the  most 
horrible  of  au  fhe  diseases  with 
which  human  nature  is  afflicted* 

••  The  number  of  this  disgrace- 
ful class  of  females  is  so  great  at 
Bukorest,  that  the  late  aga,  or 
police  director,  suggested  to  the 
prince  the  plan  of  levying  a  capi- 
tation tax  on  each,  whereby.he 
would  create  a  new  revenue  of 
some  hundred  iV    '^and  piastres. 

This 
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Tbis  plant  toocrary  to  expecta. 
tion>  was  not  put  mtoeffect»  though 
it  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  ob- 
stacles. 

<<The  manners  of  society  a- 
mong  the  WaUachian  boyars  are 
not  remarkable  for  refinement. 
The  general  topics  of  social  con* 
▼ersation  are  of  the  most  trivial 
uatare^  and  subjects  of  an  inde- 
cent kind  frequently  take  the  place 
of  more  becoming  discourse  ; 
thty  are  seldom  discouraged  by 
scruples  of  any  ladies  present. 

**  In  the  habitual  state  of  inac* 
tion»  brought  on  by  a  natural  aver- 
sion to  every  serious  occupation 
which  does  not  immediately  relate 
to  personal  interest,  both  sexes, 
enjoying  the  most  extensive  free- 
dom of  intercourse  with  each 
other,  are  easily  led  to  clandestine 
connexion  ;  the  matrimonial  faith 
has  become  merely  nominal. 

«*  Various  other  customs  con- 
tribute to  the  domestic  disorders 
prevailing  in  a  great  number  of 
private  families.  Parents  never 
marry  their,  daughters,  to  what- 
ever class  they  may  belong,  with- 
out  allowing  them  dowries  be- 
yond the  proportion  of  their  own 
means*  and  to  the  great  detriment 
of  their  male  children,  who,  find- 
ing themselves  unprovided  for, 
look  upon  marriage  as  the 
means  of  securing  a  fortune, 
and  consequently  regard  it  as  a 
mere  matter  of  pecuniary  specu- 
lation* Feelings  of  affection  or 
sentiments  of  esteem  are  there- 
fore out  of  the  question  in  the  pur- 
suit of  matrimonial  engagements, 
and  money  remains  the  only  object 
in  view. 

**  When  a  girl  has  reached  the 

age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  her 

— parents  become  anxious  to  procure 

a  husband  for  her.    They  do  not 


wait  for  proposals,  but  make  the 
first  offers,  sometimes  to  three  or 
four  men  at  a  timet  stating  with 
them  the  amount  and  nature  of 
the  dowry  they  are  .disposed  to 
give.  They  enter  into  a  regular 
negotiation  when  a  greater  amount 
is  required,  and  finally  settle  with 
him  who  remains  satisfied  with 
the  most  reasonable  terms.  The 
inclinations  of  their  daughter  are 
never  consulted  on  the  occasion, 
and  too  great  a  disparity  of  Agb^ 
or  other  personal  defects  on  me 
part  of  the  fumre  husband,  never 
appear  to  them  objectionable.  The 
girl  is  sometimes  perfectly  unac* 
quainted  with  the  man  of  her  pa* 
rents'  choice;  and,  at  her  .^tender 
age,  unable  to 'form  anv  judgment 
on  the  state  of  matrimony,  she 
submits  to  their  will  with  indiffer- 
ence. Not  long  after  the  nuptials, 
she  is  left  per^ct  mistress  of  her 
actions,  her  domestic  afiliirs  are 
entirely  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
servants,  and  she  nevei  interferes 
with  them.  Neglected  by  her 
husband,  and  at  full  liberty  to  dis- 
pose of  her  time  as  she  thinks  pro- 
per, she  forms  connexions  of  inti- 
macy with  women  more  experien- 
ced in  the  world  than  herself. 
The  attractions  of  pleasure  and 
society  become  too  strong  to  be  re- 
.  sisted,  and  the  example  of  others, 
with  the  numerous  temptations 
that  surround  her,  prove,  sooner 
or  later,  fatal  to  her  virtue.  To 
the  harmony  which  may  have 
subsisted  between  her  and  her  hus- 
band, succeeds  disgust ;  quarrels 
soon  follow,  and  blows  sometimes 
are  not  spared  on  her.  Her  con- 
dition becomes  at  last  intolerable, 
she  quits  her  husband's  house,  sues 
for  a  divorce,  and  generally  ob- 
tains it,  however  frivolous  the  plea 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  law. 

"The 
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*<  The  cfautch  of  Wallachta  and 
Moldavia  is  the  ovlj  one  profess- 
ing the  Greek  religion  that  autho- 
rizes divorce :  or>  more  properl7 
SDfdkingt  the  only  one  that  abuses 
tne  power  of  pronouncing  it,  the 
authority  being  granted  to  the  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople  on  oc- 
casions of  the  inpst  particular  na- 
ture^ and  indeed  never  made  use 
•  of. 

•*  In  the  principalitie^y  the  scn- 
,tence  of  divorce  is  pronounced  so 
f requen tl  y,  and  the  motives  alleged 
.  are  sometimes  so  friyolous,  that  it 
never  affects  the  reputation  of  a 
.  woman  so  as  to  degrade  her  in 
.  her  ordinary  rank  ofsociety  ;  nor 
does  it  in  the  least  become  a  scru- 
ple to  the  delicacy  of  ihe  men, 
'  whatever  may  have  been  the  na- 
.  tuxeoifitsmotive, 

«*  There  are  but  feyr  families  at 
Bukorest  who  have  long  continued 
in  an  uninterrupted  state  of  do- 
mestic harmony, .  and  fewer  still 
who  can  point  out  some  relation 
who  has  not  gope  through  a  di- 
vorce, 

<<  Some  time  back,  a  Wallachi- 
an  lady  of  quality,  who  had 
brought  but  a  small  fortune  to 
her  husband,  became  desirous  of 
fixing  her  residence  in  one  of  the 
.  principal  streets  of  the  town,  and 
she  pressed  him  to  lay  aside  his 
accustomed  system  of  economy,  to 
^11  his  estate,  the  revenue  of  \yhich 
gave  them  the  principal  means  of 
support,  and  to  build  a  fine  house 
in  that  street.  The  husband,  . 
more  reasonable  than  herself, 
positively  refused  to  listen  to 
her  extravagant  proposal;  and 
the  lady,  incensed  at  his  upbraid- 
ing her  for  it,  quitted  his  house, 
.and  shortly  after  sued  for  a  di- 
vonce ;  which  she  obtained.  This 
lady,  who  has  siace  lemained  sin- 


i|  piety^  and  is 
as  a  very  pious 


8*e»  - 

still  considerei 
.  woman* 

•'Not  long  after,  a  yoongbovary 
contrary  to  custom,  fell  in  loVe 
with  a  very  beautiful  young  wo- 
man of  the  same  rank  and  ag^* 
The  parents  of  both  agreed  on 
their  union,  and  the  nuptials  wete 
celebrated  by  public  festivities. 
This  couple  vras  looked  upon  as 
the  only  one  in  the  country  whom 
a  strong  and  mutual  attachment 
had  united.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year  the  husband  was  sudden- 
ly attacked  by  a  pulmonary  com- 
plaint, and  induced  by  the  physi- 
cian's advice  to  separate  himsdf 
for  some  time  from  his  wife,  and 
eo  to  Vienna  in  order  to  consult 
uie  best  medical  men.  After 
eighteen  months'  absence,  findings 
himself  perfectly  recovered,  he 
hastened  back  to  Bukorest  impa- 
tient to  see  his  wife,  to  whom  he 
had  not  ceased  to  write,  but  whose 
letters  had  latterly  Income  much 
less  frequent.  On  his  arrival  he 
found  the  mostunexpected  changes 
in  his  family  a£Fairs.  His  wife  hid 
gone  to  her  parents,  refused  to  see 
nim,  and  had  already  consented  to 
marry  another  I  Her  father,  who 
was  the  chief  instigator  of  her  sud- 
den resolution,  had  negptiated 
the  second  marriage,  b^ause  it 
suited  his  own  interests. 

•<  Theiegitimatehusbandclalm'' 
ed  his  spouse  through  every  pcsu- 
ble  channel ;  but  hewas  not  listen- 
ed to,  and  govermnent  declined 
interfering* 

^*  The  sentence  of  divorce  was 
pronounced  by  the  metropolitan ; 
and,  although  the  husband's  refu- 
sal to  sign  the  act  rendered  it  per- 
fectly illegal,  the  second  marriage 
took  place;  the  ceremony  was 
performed  by  th^  s^rchbis^op  in 
person^ 
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person^  and  public  rejoicings  were 
made  on  the  occasion. 

**  The  circumstances  of  this  ad- 
venture were  the  more  remarkable 
as  the  second  husband  had  been 
xtoa)rried  before,  and  divorced  his 
wife  after  six  weeks*  cohabitation, 
when  he  saw  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining this  lady's  hand. 

*«  Another  lady  of  the  first  rank 
separated  her  daughter  from  her 
husband,  with  whom  she  had 
lived  six  years,  and  caused  a  sen- 
tence of  divorce  to  be  pronounced. 
6he  gave  for  reason,  that  her 
daughter's  constitution  suffered 
considerably  by  frequent  pregnan- 
cy. The  husband,  who  was  by 
no  means  inclined  to  the  separa- 
tion, and  who  knew  his  wife  to 
^njoy  the  best  health,  made  re- 
monstrances to  no  effect ;  and  he 
was  condemned  by  government 
to  give  back  the  dowry,  and  to 
pay  damages  to  a  considerable 
amount,  for  having  spent  a  part 
of  it,  although  he  proved  to  have 
employed  the  deficient  sum  for 
the  use  of  his  wife  and  family. 

"  These  three  instances  of  the 
degraded  state  of  morals  in  these 
countries  are  selected  from  nume- 
rous others  that  occur  daily. 
They  are  such  as  to  excite  astonish- 
ment, and  appear  almost  incredi- 
ble ;  yet  they  created  no  other 
sensation  at  the  time  than  other 
common  neWs  of  the  day,  deserv- 
ing but  little  notice.'* 

Scarcely  was  the  peace  conclud- 
ed, which  removed  Bonaparte 
from  Europe,  when  travels  in 
France  poured  from  the  press  in 
almost  overwhelming  abundance : 
latterly  they  have  become  more 
rare.  We  have  to  notice,  however, 
two  works  respecting  a  very  in- 
teresting part  of  France  :  we  al- 
lude to    ' 


"Letters  written  during  a  Tour 
through  Normandy,  Britanny, 
and  other  Parts  of  France,  in  1818 : 
by  Mrs.  Charles  Stothard."  And, 
"  Account  of  a  Tour  in  Nor- 
mandy: by  Dawson  Turner." 
In  many  respects  Britanny  and 
Normandy  are  among  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  France,  espe- 
cially to  Englishmen :  Britanny 
was  colonized  from  England,  at 
the  period  when  the  Britons  were 
o'bliged  to  retire  from  the  Saxons : 
the  language  of  Britanny  still  re- 
sembles that  of  Wales:  and  many 
of  the  customs,  superstitions,  &c. 
of  the  latter  country  may  be  tra- 
ced in  the  former.  The  old  En- 
glish romances  derive  their  origin 
from  those  of  Britanny.  But  m- 
depeiidently  of  these  considera- 
tions which  render  Britanny  inter- 
esting to  Englishmen,  it  presents 
other  sources  of  interest :  it  is  sel- 
dom visited  by  travellers :  its  in- 
habitants  are  very  unlike  those  of 
the  rest  of  France,  not  iherely  in 
their  language,  but  in  their  man- 
ners, customs,  opinions,  and  local 
institutions.  Feudal  rights  and 
customs  still  linger  there  m  nearly 
all  their  native  rigidity,  even 
though  the  law  has  abolished 
them ;  for  the  inhabitants  are 
wedded  to  the  institutions  as  well 
as  the  superstitions  of  their  ances- 
tors. ,The  war  of  La  Vendee,  of 
which  Britanny  forms  a  part,  dis- 
played their  devoted  attachment  to 
their  noblesse,  clergy  and  king  in 
a  very  surprising  manner.  Tra- 
vels in  such  a  district,  therefore, 
where  so  much  is  new,  and  where 
nearly  all  that  is  new  is  interest- 
ing, cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point 
out  the  interest  which  travels  in 
Normandy  must  excite,  in  English- 
men especially.  If  Britanny  de- 
rives 
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riyes  much  from  England,  Eng- 
land derives  much  from  Norman* 
cly  :  the  illustrations  which  £ng« 
li$h  architecture  alone  derives 
from  the  architecture  of  Norman* 
dj,  are  most. valuable  and  impor- 
tant. This  part  of  France,  how- 
ever,  claims  our  attention  for  its 
intrinsic  merits:  it  is  beautifid>' 
•and  fertile  to  a  degree  scarcely 
equalled  in  any  other  part  of  that 
kingdom:  and  the  character  of 
its  inhabitants  is  equally  distin- 
guished. 

Mrs.  Stothard's  book  will  be 
very  gratifying;  to  the  general 
teader ;  it  is  fiul  of  vivid  pictures 
of  manners  and  the  state  of  so- 
ciety,  written  in  the  very  best 
female  style ;  and  for  the  execu« 
tion  of  such  a  work»  a  female  is 
much  better  qualified  than  a  male 
writer. 

Mr.  Dawson  Turner's  work  is 
principally  occupied  with  architec- 
tural antiquities^  and  the  history  of 
Normandy :  we  are  sorry  for 
thisy  for  the  sketches  of  manners 
interspersed  are  drawn  in  sUch  a 
masterly  manner,  that  we  must 
regret  they  are  so  few  and  far  be- 
tween. We  shall  just  add,  that 
if  all  the  rest  of  France  were  illus- 
trated as  Normandy  and  Britanny 
are  in  these  two  works,  nearly  aU 
that  could  be  told  respecting  it$ 
inhabitants  and  antiquities  would 
be  told,  and  told  in  a  most  inter- 
esting manner ;  and  that,  in  other 
countries,  we  sincerely  wish,  we 
had  travels  as  good  as  those  of 
Mrs.  Stothard  and  Mr.  Dawaoa 
'jbumer :  our  first  extract  is  from 
the  former,  descriptive  of  the 
manners,  &c.  of  the  Bretons  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  province.  ' 

*'  We  are  now  m  the  very  heart 
of  Britanny.  The  poor  inhabi- 
unts  in  the  towns  talk  a.  kind  o£ 


French  that  I  am  sometimes  pax- 
zled  to  understand;  but  the  coun- 
try people  speak  nothing  but  the  Pa- 
tois or  Breton  tongue.  They  wear 
a  sixigular  costume,  and,  in  their 
manners  and  appearance,  much 
resemble  the  idea  I  have  formed 
of  human  beings  quite  in  an  un- 
cultivated state  of  society. 

"  We  met  a  wedding  to-day  re- 
turning from  church  :  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  were  peasants  in 
the  vicinity  of  Josselin.  The  nup- 
tial train  was  preceded  by  a  long- 
haired minstrel  playing  upon  the 
bag-pipes :  he  advanced  in  a  half^ 
dancing  step  to  the  accomnani- 
ment  of  his  own  music,  attir^Rn 
the  shaggy  spoils  of  the  goat :  his 
grotesque  air  and  rude  gestures^ 
his  furry  habit  and  minstrel  trade, 
gave  to  his  appearance  the  charac- 
ter of  a  wild  satyr  in  some  sylvan 
scene.  The  cavalcade  followed, 
dressed  in  the  fashion  of  their 
country,  rendered  sull  more  gay 
by  the  many  knots  of  various  co- 
loured ribbands  that  were  .placed 
about  their  garments. 

"  They  have  in  this  province  a 
most  strange  custom  of  celebrating 
the  publication  of  a  contract  of 
marriage,  which  is  affixed  .to  the 
church  door  about  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  performance  of  the  cere- 
mony. Last  night  we  were  sitting 
in  our  inn,  enjoying  the  comfort- 
able warmth  of  a  wood  fire,  when 
our  ears  were  suddenly  assailed 
by  a  strange  combination  of  di- 
stant sounds :  the  noise  continued 
so  lone,  that  curiosity  at  length 
induced  Mr.  S-  to  ascertain 

whence  it  arose ;  he  followed  the 
sound,  and  perceived  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  thirty  or  forty ' 
men  and  women  assembled  toge- 
ther, whp,  hand  in  hand,  were 
jumping  and  dancing  like  savages^ 
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m  a  ring,  to  no  other  music  than 
the  accompaniment  of  a  monoto- 
nous sing-song  repetition  of  two 
words,  which  thef  all  shouted  in 
unison,  without  the  lease  intermis- 
sion. They  continned  this  noc« 
tnrnal  rite  for  nearly  three  hours, 
in  celebration  of  a  contract  that 
had  been  made  public  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

•  "  If  you  will  grant  me  the  pa- 
tience to  follow  me  into  a  Breton 
cabin,  I  will  present  you  to  a 
groap  of  these  wild  beings  ;  such 
a  scene  will  afford  you  a  better 
idea  of  their  manners  and  mode 
of  Jiving  than  any  commenis  of 
my  own.  I  yesterday  went  into 
the  market,  at  the  most  busy  time, 
in  order  to  observe  the  people ; 
when  I  remarked  a  girl  attired  so 
completely  in  the  costume  of  the 
country,  that  I  thought  it  would 
be  desirable  could  I  engage  her  to 
sit  for  her  picture.  She  placed 
some  sacks  of  com  upon  her  horse, 
and  was  about  mounting  to  quit 
the  market,  when  I  spoke  to  her 
in  French ;  she  answered  by  shak- 
ing her  bead,  and  uttered  a  few 
words  in  Patois,  of  which  I  cotild 
only  make  out  the  word  gaelie. 
A  woman  standing  at  the  door  of 
a  wretched  hatter's  shop  came 
forward  and  offered  her  services 
as  my  interpreter.  The  affair 
was  soon  settled,  and  the  girl  con- 
sented  to  sit  for  her  picture.  She 
was  from  Bignan,  a  neighbouring 
town  ;  and  as  her  costume  is  that 
ef  the  country  in  general,  I  shall 
here  describe  it.  She  was  dressed 
in  a  petticoat  or  skirt  of  white 
flannel,  bordered  with  a  scarlet 
band  above  the  hem  ;  this  skirt  is 
sewed  to  the  body  in  large  full 
plaits ;  the  body  or  jacket  was 
made  of  scarlet  cloth,  tight  to  the 
shapei  and  reached  nearly  up  to 


the  throat ;  the  sleeves  were  of 
the  same  colour,  sitting  close  to 
the  arm,  and  turned  up  at  the 
wrist  with  a  deep  cuff;  both  the 
body  and  sleeves  being  trimmed 
with  a  braiding  composed  of  black 
velvet  ribband,  embroidered  with 
coloured  worsteds ;  her  apron  was 
of  a  deep  mulberry  colour,  fasten- 
ed with  an  ornamented  sash  tied 
in  a  bow  at  the  side ;  her  cap  of 
white  Iben  set  tight  to  the  head, 
covered  with  another  cap,  that 
served  the  purpose  of  a  bonnet ; 
this  was  made  of  a  coarse  starch- 
ed cloth,  like  brown  Holland,  the 
form  conical,  with  two  long  flaps 
hanging  down  her  back,  or  some- 
times pmned  up  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  wearer ;  her  necklace  was  of 
amber,  and  black  beads ;  she  wore 
also,  suspended  by  a  velvet  string, 
a  little  ebony  crucifix,  with  the 
image  of  our  Saviour  upon  it, 
wrought  in  pure  gold  ;  from  the 
appearance  of  this  ornament,  I 
should  imagine  it  must  have  de« 
scended  to  her  as  a  family  relic, 
as  it  is  certainly  of  ancient  work- 
manship ;  her  brooch,  that  fasten- 
ed her  shift  in  front,  was  formed 
of  white  bugles  and  green  glass 
beads,  put  together  in  a  very  pret- 
ty manner.  In  her  person,  this 
damsel  appeared  of  a  thick-set 
shape,  broad  backed,  and  high 
shouldered ;  her  face  round  and 
fat,  with  a  complexion  naturally 
red,  and  much  tanned  by  ibt  ef- 
fects of  the  sun,  and  field-occupa* 
tion  ;  the  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance might  justly  be  termed 
that  of  a  stupid  mere  animal  ex** 
istence;  although  not  more  than 
eighteen  years  old,  (for  the  Br©- 
ton  women  are  too  unsophistica* 
ted  to  deny  their  age,)  she  look* 
ed  much  past  thirty.  Such  was 
thecharmmg  creature  J  selected 

for 
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for  jhe  pencil  of  Mr.  S  » 

and  such  are  generally  the  feinale 
natives  of  Bretagne,  to  whom  this 
picture  may  in  common  apply. 

"The  girl  was  in  too  great 
haste  to  go  so  far  as  our  inn ;  the 
woman  offered  the  use  of  her  ca- 
bin, and  the  portrait  was  immedi- 
ately commenced;  but  we  were 
no  sooner  seated,  than  a  number 
of  Bretons  pressed  in  to  see  so  ex- 
ttaordinary  a  sight.  They  all 
spoke  Patois,  and  weie  even  voci- 
ferous in  their  loud  exclamations 
of  surprise  $  their  wild  and  strange 
looks,  their  gestures  and  voices 
were  like  those  of  half-frantic 
beings.  Many  of  them  appeared 
so  dirty,  that  I  could  scarcely  see 
the  colour  of  their  skin.  They 
seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  the 
distinctions  of  condition;  for  some 
of  the  girls,  in  order  to  examine 
my  dress,  turned  me  round,  and 
with  their  dirty  hands  most  unce. 
remoniously  handled  my  gown  or 
pelisse.  Several  Bretons  seated 
themselves  upon  tlie  ground,  to 

watch  the  motion  of  Mr.  S 's 

hand,  others  pressed  around  him, 
and  even  attempted  to  touch  the 
pencil  he  was  using,  to  ascertain, 
J  imagine,  what  such  a  magical 
little  implement  could  be. 

*«  A  party  of  these  Bretons 
placed  themselves  at  a  table,  in 
order  to  regale,  and  brought  in  a 
large  jug  of  cider,  that  was  hand- 
ed about,  and  soon  emptied  and 
j^plenished.  The  girl,  whose  sit- 
ting to  Mr.  S.  had  attracted  such 
a  multitude,  was  plentifully  sup- 
plied  with  cider  by  her  compa- 
nions ;  and  a  woman,  who  seem- 
ed to  be  a  person  of  authority 
amono;st  them,  ordered  another 
jug  oftheir  favourite  drink,  at  the 
saine  time  pointing  towards  me. 
As  soon  as  it  appeared,  she  sud- 


denly Jumped  up,  Attd  thro^in^' 
herself  across  the  table,  seized  me 
so  rouehly  by  the  arm,  tliat  I  stag- 
gered back  a  few  paces :  she  vio- 
lently shouted  to  me  in  Patois,  as 
if  she  thought  I  could  understand 
her  the  better  by  the  exaltation  of 
her  voice,  and  thrusting  the  jug 
of  cider  in  my  face,  wanted  me 
to  partake  of  the  contents.  I  turn* 
ed  aside  my  head,  and  by  signs 
made  her  comprehend  I  declined 
her  offer }  but  the  fierce  look  she 
gave  me,  and  the  loud  and  ans^ry 
exclamation  tliat  accompanied  it, 
convinced  me  she  resented  my  re- 
fusal." 

.  Our  extract  from  Mr.  Turner's 
work  describes  the  celebrated 
Bayeux  tapestry. 

"  Till  the  revolution  the  tapes- 
try was  always  kept  in  the  cathe- 
dra], in  a  chapel  on  the  south  side 
dedicated  to  Thomas  a  Beckett 
and  was  only  exposed  to  public 
view  once  a  year,  during  the  oc- 
Uve  of  the  feast  of  St.  John,  on 
which  occasion  it  was  hune  up  in 
the  nave  of  the  church,  vj^ich  it 
completely  surrounded.  From 
the  time  thus  selected  for  the  dis- 
play of  it,  the  tapestry  acquired 
the  name  of  le  toils  de  sahtt  Jean  / 
and  it  is  to  the  present  day  com- 
monly so  called  in  the  city.  Du- 
ring the  most  stormy  part  of  the 
revolution,  it  was  secreted ;  but 
it  was  brought  to  Paris  when  the 
fury  of  vandalism  had  subsided. 
And  when  the  first  consul  was 
preparing  for  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land,  this  ancient  trophy  of  the 
subjugation  of  the  British  nation 
was  proudly  exhibited  to  the  gaze 
of  the  Parisians,  who  saw  another 
conqueror  in  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ; 
and  many  well-sounding  effusions, 
in  prose  and  verse,  appeared,  in 
which  the  laurels  of  duke  William. 
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were  tran:»ferred9  by  anticipation^ 
to  the  brows  of  the  child  and 
champion  of  jacobinism.  After 
this  display,  Bonaparte  returned 
the  tapestry  to  the  municipality, 
accompanied  by  a  letter,  in  which 
he  thanked  them  for  the  care 
they  had  taken  of  so  precious  a 
relic.  From  that  period  to  the 
present,  it  has  remained  in  the  re- 
sidence appropriated  to  the  mayor, 
the  former  episcopal  palace  ;  and 
here  we  saw  it. 

•*  It  is  a  piece  of  brownish  linen 
cloth,  about  two  hundred  and 
twelve  feet  long;  and  eighteen 
inches  wide,  Brench  measure, 
'the  figures  ire  worked  with  wor- 
sted of  different  colouis,  but  prin- 
cipally light  red,  blue,  and  yel- 
low. The  historical  series  is  in- 
cluded between  borders  composed 
of  animals,  kc.  The  colours  are 
Aided,  but  not  so  much  as  might 
have  been  expected.  The  figures 
exhibit  a  regular  line  of  events,' 
commencing  with  Edward  the 
Confessor  seated  upon  his  throne, 
in.  the  act  of  dispatching  Harold 
to  the  court  of  the  Norman  duke, 
and  continued  through  Harold's 
journey,  his  capture  by  the  comte 
de  Ponthieu,  his  interview  with 
William,  the  death  of  Edward, 
the  usurpation  of  the  British  throne 
by  Harold,  the  Norman  invasion, 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  Ha- 
rold's death.  These  various 
events  are  distributed  into  seventy- 
two  compartments,  each  of  them 
designated  by  an  inscription  in 
Satin.  Ducarel  justlv  compares 
the  style  of  the  execution  to  tliat 
of  a  girl's  sampler.  The  figures 
are  covered  with  work,  except  on 
their  faces,  which  are  merely  in 
outline.  In  point  of  drawing,  they  . 
are  superior  to  the  contemporary 
culpture  at  St.  George's  and  else- 
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where ;  and  the  performance  is 
not  deficient  in  energy.  The  co- 
lours are  distributed  rather  fanci- 
fully :  thus  the  fore  and  off  legs 
of  the  horse  are  varied.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe  that 
perspective  is  wholly  disregarded, 
and  thftt  no  attempt  is  made  to 
express  light  and  shadow. 

"  Great  attention,'  however,  is 
paid  to  costume  ;  and  more  indi- 
viduality of  character  has  been 
preserved  than  could  have  been 
expected,considering  the  rude  style 
of  the  workmanship.  The  Saxons 
are  represented  with  long  musta-  * 
chios:  the  Normans  have  their 
upper  lip  shaven,  and  retain  little . 
more  hair  upon  their  heads  than  a  • 
single  lock  in  front.— Historians 
relate  how  the  English  spies  re- 
ported the  inva,ding  army  to  be 
wholly  composed  of  ecclesiastics  ; 
and  this  tapestry  affords  a  graphi- 
cal illustration  of  the  chroniclers* 
text.  Not  the  least  remarkable 
feature  of  the  tapestry,  in  point  of 
costume,  lies  in  the  armour,  which, 
in  some  instances,  is  formed  of  in- 
terlaced rings  ;  in  others,  of  square 
compartments;  and  in  others,  of 
lozenges.  Those  who  contend  for 
the  antiquity  of  duke  WfUiam's 
equestrian  statue  at  Caen,  may 
find  a  confirtnation  of  theiT  opi- 
nions in  the  shape  of  the  saddles 
assigned  to  th^  figures  of  the  Bay- 
eux  tapestry  ;  and  equally  so  in 
their  cloaks,  and  their  pendent 
braided  tresses. 

"  The  tapestry  is  coiled  round 
a  cylinder,  which  is  turned  by  a 
winch  and  wheel ;  and  it  is  rolled 
and  unrolled  with  so  little  atten- 
tion, that  if  it  continues  under 
such  management' as  the  present, 
it  will  be  wholly  ruined  in  the 
course  of  half  a  century.  It  is 
injured  at  the  beginning  :  towards 
D  the 
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the  end  it  becomes  very  ragged, 
and  several  of  the  figures  have 
completely  disappeared.  The 
worsted  is  unravelling,  too,  in 
many  of  the  intermediate  portions. 
As  yet^  hoi^ever,  it  is  still  in  good 
preservation,  considering  its  great 
age,  though,  as  I  have  just  ol>- 
served,  it  will  not  long  continue 
so*  The  bishop  and  chapter  have 
lately  applied  to  government,  re- 
questine  that  the  tapestry  may  be 
restorea  to  the  church.  I  hope 
their  application  will  be  success- 
ful.'' 

In  order  to  exhibit  Mr.  Turner 
as  a  painter  of  character,  we  sub- 
join another  extract  descriptive  of 
PoUet,  a  suburb  of  Dieppe. 

**  Three-fourths  of  the  natives 
of  this  part  of  tlie  town  are  fisher- 
men,  and  not  less  e£Fectually  di- 
stinguished from  the  citizens  of 
Dieppe  by  their  name  of  Poltese, 
taken  from  their  place  of  resi- 
dence, than  by  the  diflFerence  in 
their  dress  and  language,  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  manners,  and  the 
narrow  extent  of  their  acquire- 
ments. To  the  present  hour  they 
continue  to  preserve  the  same  cos- 
tume as  in  the  XVIth  century ; 
wearing  trowsers  covered  with 
wide  short  petticoats,  which  open 
in  the  middle  to  afford  room  for 


ally  of  cloth  or  serge  of  a  uniform 
colour,  and  either  red  or  blue ; 
for  they  interdict  every  other  va- 
riation, except  that  all  the  seams 
of  their  dress  are  faced  with  white 
silk  galloon,  full  an  inch  in  width. 
To  complete  the  whole,  instead  of 
hats,  they  have  on  their  heads 
caps  of  velvet  or  coloured  cloth, 
forming  a  lout-ensemble  of  attire, 
which  IS  evidently  ancient,  but  far 
from  unpicturesq  ue  or  displeasing. 
Thus  clad,  the  Poltese,  though  m 
the  midst  of  the  kingdom,  have 
the  appearance  of  a  distinct  and 
foreign  colony  5  whilst,  occupied 
incessantly  in  fishing,  they  have 
remained  equally  strangers  to  the 
civilization  and  politeness,  which 
the  progress  of  letters  durine  the 
last  two  centuries    has   dithised 
over  France.     Nay,  scarcely  are 
they  acquainted  with  four  hundred 
words  of  the  French  language ; 
and  these  they  pronounce  with  an 
idiom  exclujsively  tjieir  own,  add- 
ing  to  each  an  oath,  by  way  of 
epithet — a  habit  so  inveterate  with 
them,  that  even  at  confession,  at 
the  moment  of  seeking  absolution 
for  the  practice,  it  is  nouncommoa 
thing  with  them   to  swear  they 
will  be  guilty  of  it  no  more.     To 
balance,  however,  this  defect,  their 
morals  are  uncorrupted,  their  fide- 


the  lees  to  move,  and  woollen    lity  is  exemplary,  and  they  are 
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waistcoats  laced  in  the  front  with 
ribbands,  and  tucked  below  into 
the  waistband  of  their  trowsers. 
Over  these  waistcoats  is  a  close 
coat,  without  buttons  or  fastenings 
of  any  kind,  which  falls  so  low  as 
to  hide  their  petticoats  and  extend 
a  foot  or  more  beyond  them. 
These  articles  of  apparel  are  usu- 


laborious  and  charitable,  and  zea- 
lous for  the  honour  of  their  cotm- 
try,  in  whose  cause  they  oftea 
bleed,  as  well  as  for  their  priests, 
in  defence  of  whom  they  once 
threatened  to  throw  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen  into  the  river; 
and  were  well  nigh  executing 
their  threats." 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  III. 


BELLES  LETTRES,  ANTIQUITIES,  AND  MISCEL- 
'     LANEOUS. 


UNDER  these  heads,  British 
literature  during  the  year 
18i?0  presents  little  deserving  of 
very  particular  notice ;  for  we  do 
not  profess  to  occupy  our  pages 
with  accounts  of,  or  extracts  from, 
any  works  except  such  as  charac- 
terize and  distinguish  the  period 
to  which  this  volume  relates.  We 
shall  therefore  confine  our&elves  to 
two  works;  viz. 

I.  "  Miscellanies :  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  Warner,  2  vols."  These 
are  truly  miscellaneous  volumes : 
the  first  contains  essays  on  the  de* 
cay  of  intellect ;  the  admiration 
of  learning  and  talent;  reason 
and  insanit/ ;  the  sceptic  reclaim- 
ed ;  an  account  of  Mr.  Hamard, 
a  French  emigrant ;  and  an  histo- 
rical sketch  of  the  book  of  com- 
mon prayer.  The  second  volume 
contains  the  story-teller,  with 
anecdotes :  the  j  ukes  of  Hierocles, 
and  a  biographical  memoir  of  the 
rev.  W.  Gilpin.  From  the  first 
volume  we  shall  extract  some  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  book  of 
common  prayer. 

**  Happily  for  the  interests  of 
true  religion,  Henry  was  at  the 
time  of  his  quarrel  with  the  pope 
surrounded  by  wise  and  good  men, 
who  had  long  ardently  wished  for 
a  reformation  of  the  national  faith. 
Of  these,  the  venerable  Cranmer 
and  the  active  Cromwell  weie  the 
leading  characters;  who  wisely 
availed  themselves  of  Henry's  in- 
dignation, and  of  the  influence 
they  at  that  time  possessed  in  his 
«steem  and  opinion,  to  confirm  his 


resolution  of  throwing  oflF  the  pa- 
pal yoke,  and  to  render  this  free- 
dom from  superstitious  thraldom 
the  means  of  diffusing  a  purer  re- 
ligion over  their  own   country. 
With  the  king*s  sanction,  there- 
fore, and  /it  should  seem)  assist- 
ance also,  tnese  able  friends  of  the 
reformation  compiled  without  de- 
lay, both  in  English  and  Latin, 
published  and  circulated,  a  small 
volume  of  devotional  tracts,  en- 
titled The  King's  Primer ;  calcu- 
lated to  do  away  manv  of  the  er- 
roneous  notions,   and  to  soften 
many  of  the  superstitious  preju- 
dices,  with   which    popery   had 
filled  the  minds  of  the  people ;  as 
well  as  to  infuse  into  them  a  know- 
ledge of  the  simple  truths  and 
spiritual  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
and  of  the  duties  and  obligations 
necessarily   lesulting    therefrom. 
So  ardent  and  general  was  the  de- 
sire for  religious  information,  that 
the  first  impression  of  The  King's 
Primer  was  speedily  disposed  of ; 
and  in  the  year  1535  another  edi- 
tion, on  a  larger  size,  and  enrich- 
ed  with  many  valuable  additions, 
was  put  forth  to  gratify  the  public 
impatience  for  this  popular  ma- 
nual.   Of  this  second  edition  the 
contents  areas  follows : — A  godly 
preface ;  an  exposition  of  the  com- 
mand rr.ents,  and  of  the  creed ;  a 
confession ;  directions  concerning 
prayer ;    an    exposition   of   the 
Lord's  prayer ;   a  prayer  to  our 
Creator  ;    prayers    for    various 
states  of  men ;  an  office  for  all 
states;    a    dissertation  on  eood 
D  2  woiif ; 
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works  ;  an  exhortation  to  expect 
the  cross,  and  to  bear  it  patiently ; 
matins  or  morning  service  ;  lauds, 
or  acts  of  praise ;  evensong  ;  the 
seven  penitential  psalms;   the  li- 
tany ;  a  cjnicmplation  on  psalm 
li  ;  a  prayer  to  our  Saviour  ;  the 
history  of  Christ's  passion  ;  a  prac- 
tical discourse  on  the  passion  ;  in- 
structions for  children ;    a  cate- 
chetical dialogue;  prayers  against 
blindness  and  hardne.s  of  heart; 
various   prayers   and  than'Ksviv- 
ings  ;  the  d'rge,   or  office  for  the 
souls  of  the  dead;    commenda- 
tions; and  the  collects,  epistles, 
and  gospels,  throughout  ihe  year, 
with  expositions  of  I'jem.  This  vo- 
lume may  be  considered  as  the 
parent  of  our  present  book  of  com- 
mon prayer ;  tor  although,  during 
the  times  of  popery  in  thts  country, 
the  forms  of  Uie  liiuigy  had  al- 
ways been  in  the  hands  of  the 
laity,  under  the  names  of  brevia- 
ries,  missals,  and     nruals ;    yet 
these  being  written  in  Latin,  (an 
unknown  tongue  to  the  bulk  of  the 
communiiy,)  and  being  full  of  ido- 
latrous prayers,  and  superstitious 
services,  were  neither  intelligible 
to  the  laity,  nor  could  have  fur- 
nished tliem  with  sound  doctrine, 
nor  led  them  to  right  practice, 
had  they  been  generally  under- 
stood.    The  royal  authority  en- 
joined either  the  public  or  private 
use   of   the  volume  of   services 
called  "The  King's  Primer."  But 
this  sanction  was  perhaps  unne- 
cessary  for  ensuring  its  free  and 
general  circulation,  as  the  people 
themselves  were  sufficiently  pre- 
pared for  its  favourable  recep- 
rion ;   a  fact  that  was  clearly  evin- 
ced by  its  rapid  sale  |  very  many 
edi lions  being  called  for  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years.*' 
The  year  1537  was  marked  by 


fresh  endeavours  of  the  reformers 
to  accomplish  their  great  and  sa- 
lutary work.  Cranmer^   Latimer, 
and  other  prelates  (nominated  as 
a  committee  for  that  and  other 
purposes,  by  the  convocation  held 
in  1536,)  drew  up  and  published  a 
compendium  of  religious  instrucw 
t:on,  called  *  The  Institution  of  a 
Christen  Man,    conteynyng   the 
exposytion    or   interpretation    of 
the     commune    crede,     of   the 
seven  sacramentes,  of  the  ten  com* 
mandements,  and  of  the  pater  nos- 
ter,  and  the  ave  maria,  justyfica- 
tion,  and  purgatory.'    This  trea- 
tise, consisting  of  rules  of  faith 
and  practice  (having  been  revised 
and  corrected  by  the  king,  and 
again  reviewed   by  Cranmer»  in 
1540,)  continued  to  be  in  general 
request  and  use  till  the  year  1543 ; 
when  it  was  superseded  by  an  en- 
larged and  improved  edition  of 
the  same  work,  altered^  however, 
in  matter  and  arrangement,  and 
bearing  tlie  new  title  of  *  A  ne- 
cessary Doctrine  and  Erudition  for 
anyChristian  Man,  set  forth  by  the 
King's  Majesty  of  England,  ic*! 
It  wds  called  « The  King's  Book,* 
and  designed  for  a  standard  of 
christian  belief,  and  contained  the 
following  articles  or  treatises :-~ 
*  The  declaration  of  faith.    The 
articles  of  our  belief,  called  the 
creed.     The   seven    sacraments. 
The  ten  commandments  of'AU 
mighty  God.  Our  Lord's  prayer, 
called  the  pater  nosto*.    l^e  sa* 
lutaiion  of  the  angel,  called  the 
ave  maria.     Am  article  of  free* 
will.     An  article  of  justification. 
An  article  ot  good  works.     Of 
prayer  for  souls  departed.' 

Inthe  year  following  the  publica* 
tion  of  this  book,  another  step  was 
made  in  the  progress  of  reforma- 
tion, as  well  as  a  small  advance  in 
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the  introduction  of  a  national  li- 
turgy 3  namely,  the  printing  and 
circulating  of  a  form  of  proces- 
sion, drawn  up  in  the  English 
tongue,  entitled,  «  An  Exhorta- 
tion to  Prayer,  thought  meet  by 
his  majesty  and  his  clergy,  to  be 
read  to  the  people  ;  also  a  Litany 
with  SuiTi  itges,  to  be  said  or  sung 
In  time  of  the  processions.' " 
«  «  « 

"We  have  seen  above,  that 
some  steps  had  aheady  been  taken 
for  providing  the  people  with  in- 
telligible religious  services,  by  the 
pubficalion  of  ihe  King's  Primer, 
the  Form  of  Procession,  and  the 
Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition 
for  any  Chrislian  Man ;  but  these 
did  not  amount  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  general  and  uniform 
liturgy,  nor  were  they  attended 
wuh  any  compulsory  injunction 
to  ensure  their  exclusive  use. 
Much  had  hitherto  been  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  officiating 
clergy,  who,  in  the  performance 
of  public  worship,  seem  either  to 
have  continued  the  use  of  the  po- 
pish services,  without  making  any 
alteration  in  them,  or  to  have 
adopted  only  partially  the  new 
ones  prepared  by  tlie  reformers. 
A  committee,  thereibrc,  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  in  Lnglish  a 
book  of  services  for  the  general 
use  of  the  church ;  which  con- 
sisted of  archbishop  Cranmer; 
Thomas  Goodrich,  bishop  of  Ely ; 
Henry  Hoi  beach,  alias  Randes, 
bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  George  Day, 
bishop  of  Chichester ;  John  Skip, 
bishop  of  Hereford ;  Thomas 
Thirlby,  bishop  of  Westminster  ; 
Nicholas  Ridley,  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester ;  Dr.  William  May,  dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  London.;  Dr.  John 
Taylor,  dean  (afterwards  bishop) 
of  Lincoln ;  Dr.  Simon  Heynes, 


dean  of  Exeter ;  Dr.  John  Red* 
mayne,  master  of  Trinity  College 
in  Cambridge  ;  Dr.  Richard 
Cox,  dean  of  Christchurch  in  Ox- 
ford ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Robert- 
son, arclideacon  of  Leicester^ 
These  divines  eneered  with  such 
ardour  upon  this  buoine&s,  and 
continued  it  wiih  such  persever- 
ance, that  in  a  few  months  they 
had  prepared  for  public  use  all 
the  offices  for  morning  and  even- 
ing prayer,  for  Sundays  and  holi- 
days; as  well  as  the  forms  for 
baptism,  confirmation,  matrimo- 
ny, burial  of  the  dead,  &c.  &c. 
The  book  being  completed,  it 
was  by  Cranmer  presented  to  the 
young  king,  [Edw.  VI.]  who  re- 
ceived it  with  every  mark  of  de*- 
light.  Parliament  immediately 
(  viz.  at  the  close  of  the  yeur  1 548) 
confirmed  its  authority,  and  en- 
joined its  genet  al  use,  under  the 
title  of  «  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  Administration  of  the 
Sacraments,  and  other  Rites  and 
Ceremonies  of  the  Church  ;  after 
the  Use  of  the  Church  ot  England/ 
**  The  alterations  of  most  im- 
portance adopted  in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  1552  were  as  follow.  The 
appointment  of  the  sentences,  ex- 
hortation, confession,  and  absolu- 
tion, to  be  read  at  the  beginning  of 
the  morning  and  evening  services, 
which  in  the  first  common  prayer 
book  began  with  the  lord's  prayer ; 
the  rejection  of  prayers  for  souls 
departed,  both  in  the  communion 
office,  and  in  that  for  the  burial 
of  the  dead ;  of  the  invocation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Eucharist ;  of  the 
prayer  of  oblation,  that  followed 
it  ;  of  the  rnbrick  that  ordered 
water  to  be  mixed  with  the  sacra- 
mental wine  ;  of  the  use  of  oil  in 
baptism ;  and  of  the  unction  of  the 
D  3  sickc 
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sick.  Certain  hymns  also  were  in- 
troduced afi^r  the  lessons ;  some 
occasional  prayers  at  the  end  of 
the  litany  were  added,  and  differ- 
ent  rubrics  were  inserted*  The  ten 
commandments  were  appointed 
to  be  read  after  the  collect,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  communion  ser- 
vice, and  the  short  petition  which 
follows  each  commandment  was 
inserted.  The  habits  of  the  offi- 
ciating minister  prescribed  by  the 
former  book  were,  by  the  present 
one,  ordered  to  be  laid  aside; 
and  a  rubric  was  added  at  the  end 
of  the  communion*  service  to  ex- 
plain tlie  reason  of  kneeling  at  the 
sacrament/' 

On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
**  Mary's  act  of  repeal  was  re- 
versed ;  and  measures  were  taken 
and  commissioners  appointed,  for 
anothier  review  of  Edward's  book 
of  common  prayer.  The  com- 
missioners were,  Dr.  Parker,  af- 
terwards archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  Dr.  Guest,  dean  of  Can- 
terbury; Dr.  Cox  and  Dr.  May 
(commissioners  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose in  Edward's  time);  Dr.Grin- 
dal,  bishop  of  London ;  Dr. 
Sandys,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Worcester;  Dr. Whitehead ;  Dr. 
Bill;  and  Dr.  Pilkington,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Durham.  These 
learned  and  pious  men  commen- 
ced their  task  in  December  1558, 
and  completed  it  in  the  ensuing 
April,  when  parliament  ratified 
the  review,  widi  one  amendment 
only,  that  of  enjoining  the  com- 
municants to  kneel,  instead  of 
standing,  when  they  received  the 
elements  of  bread  and  wine.  With 
this  amendment  the  new  book  was 
commanded  to  be  received  into 
public  use  on  the  festival  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  1559.  Amongst 
some  other  alterations  of  a  trifling 


or  verbal  nature,  the  following 
were  suggested  by  the  commis- 
sioiiers,  and  adopted  in  the  book 
of  common  prayer  now  under 
consideration.  The  place  in  which 
the  morning  and  evening  service 
should   be  read  (which    hither- 
to had  been  the  chancel)  was  left 
to  the  appointment  of  the  ordi- 
nary.    Proper  first  lessons  were 
now  appointed  for  Sundays ;  for 
hitherto  those  for  the  day  of  the 
month  had  been  regularly  used 
on  the  Lord's  day.  The  very  harsh 
and  objectionable  deprecation  m 
the  litany  was  omitted:   'From 
the  tyranny  of  the  bishopof  Rome, 
and  all  his  detestable  enormities, 
good  Lord,  deliver  us.'    The  in- 
tercessions for  the  queen  were^  in- 
corporated into  the  sanae  service  ; 
and  towards  the  conclusion  of  it, 
*  a  prayer  for   the  queen's  ma- 
jesty'  was  introduced;  together 
with  that  for  <the    clergy  and 
people ;'  and  the  beautiful  collect 
which     commences    with    these 
words,   <0  God,  whose  nature 
and  property  is  ever  to  have  mercy 
and  forgive.'    The  habits  of  the 
ofiiciating  ministers,  enjoined  by 
the  first  book  of  king  Edward, 
and  prohibited    by  the    second, 
were  ordered  a?ain  to  be  adopted. 
The  rubric,  which  was  added  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  communion 
service,  in  the  second  book  of  king 
Edward    VI.    denying    Christ's 
corporal  and  real  presence  in  die 
holy  sacrament,  was  now  left  out ; 
and  in  order  still  further  to  conci- 
liate the    Roman  catholics,  and 
unite  the  nation  in  one  faith  and 
mode  of  worship,  the  royal  injunc- 
tions expressly  comm^ded,  that 
the  sacramental  bread,  which  the 
rubric  only  enjoined  to  be  of  the 
finest  wheaten  flour,  should  be 
made  of  a  round  form,  uoilar  in 
shape 
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diape  to  the  wafer  used  in  the  Ro- 
misn  mass. 

2  "  The  SketchBookof  Geofl6«y 
Crayon,  Gent.  2vols.''^We  do 
not  mean  to  quote  from  these  vo- 
lumes, because  we  have  no  doubt 
they  are  weir  known  to  most,  if 
not  all,  our  readers:  but  we  notice 
them  in  order  to  praise  them,— -• 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  ta- 
lent they  display  (t)pigh  that  is 
not  inconsiderable)  as  on  account 
of  the  honourable  and  pleasing 


specimen  which  they  afibrd  of 
American  urbanity,  intelligence, 
and,  above  all,  good  will  towards 
this  country.    The  author,  Mr. 
Washington  Irving,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  even  enters  into 
the  natural  feelings  and  preju- 
dices of  John  Bull ;  and  sketches 
them,  as  well  as  many  of  our  old 
and    now  almost  worn-out   cus- 
toms and  characters,  with  a  bold, 
correct,  and  animated  pencil. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
ARTS,  SCIENCES,  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


IN  a  work  designed  for  general 
readers,  like  The  New  Annual 
Register,  it  would  be  improper 
to  introduce  any  other  notice  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  than  such  as 
wouldbe  understood  by,  or  useful 
to,  them  for  practical  purposes. 
We  shall  therefore  extract  from 
various  publications  a  few  such 
notices. 

SINGULAR    INSTRUMENT. 

The  discovery  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tube  or  .passage  from  the  ear 
to  the  throat,  took  place  at  a  very 
early  period  of  anatomy  ;  yet  no 
advantage  was  attempted  to  be 
taken  of  it  in  a  pathological  point 
of  view  till  nearly  a  century  ago, 
when  the  sieur  Guiot,  being  deaf, 
and  finding  no  relief  by  applica- 
tions through  the  external  ear, 
threw  an  injection  into  the  passage. 
The  success  of  this  instrument,  by 
effecting  his  cure,  occasioned  it  to 
be  presented  to  the  Royal  academy 
of  Paris  ;  and  it  is  now  brought 
forward,  greatly  improved  by  Mr. 
Curtis,  the  lecturer  on  the  diseases 
of  the  ear,  at  the  Royal  Dispensary : 
who,  frpm  his  success  with  it  there, 
and  in  his  private  practice,  con- 
siders it  a  valuable  acquisition  in 
cases  of  obstinate  deafness,  as  it  en- 
tirely supersedes  the  operation  of 
penetrating  the  tympanum. 

NEWLY-INVENTED  GUN. 

A  eun  of  an  entire  novel  con* 
struction  was  lately  exhibited  in 
the  gardens  of  York  house,  before 
the  duke  of  York,  the  adjutant-ge- 
neral  to  the  forces,  the  quarter- 
master-general, marquis  Camden, 
and  general*  sir  H.  Taylor.  *  It 


weighs  less  than  the  ordinary  mus- 
ket,  though  composed  of  seven 
barrels  ;    one    of    the    common 
length  ;  and  in  the  same  position, 
around  it,  at  the  breach,  are  the 
six  others,  of  about  three  inches  in 
length  only.     The  whole  being 
charged,  and  the  priming  for  the 
whole  being  placed  in  the  maga- 
zine hammer,  which  preserves  it 
quite  dr/,  and  yields  just  sufficient 
and  no  more  to  each  charge  ;  the 
simple  act  of  cocking  places  each 
of  the  short  barrels  successively  in 
complete  connexion  with  the  long 
one,  and  that  of  shutting  the  pan, 
primes  it ;  so  that  seven  discharges 
may  be  effected  in  SO  seconds  ; 
and  if  the  long  barrel  be  rifled, 
produces  the  effect  of  a  rifle  gun, 
without  the  labour  or  deformity  of 
the  ball,  produced  by  the  ordinary 
mode  of  loading.     It  is  perfectly 
safe  and  accurate,  every  part  be- 
ing so  guarded  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  danger.     This  inven- 
tion is  equally  applicable  to  great 
guns,  pistols,  or  the  arms  used  for 
the  horse  or  coach-guards  ;  in  the 
hands  of  game-keepers,  it  must  be 
a  most  formidable  weajion. 

NSW  METHOD  OF  GRAFTINO 
TREES. 

A  common  method  of  grafting 
is  by  making  a  transverse  section 
in  the  bark  of  the  stock,  and  a  per- 
pendicular slit  below  it :  the  bud 
is  then  pushed  down  to  give  it  the 
position  which  it  is  to  have.  This 
method  is  not  always  successful ; 
it  is  better  to  reverse  it,  by  making 
the  vertical  slit  above  the  trans- 
verse section,  and  pushing  the  bud 
upwards 
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upwards  into  ib  position — ^a  me-' 
thod  which  rarel7  fails  of  success  5 
because  as  the  sap  descends  by  the 
bark,  as  has  been  ascertained,  and 
does  not  ascend,  the  bud  thus 
placedabove  the  transverse  section 
receives  abundance,  but  when  pla- 
ced below,  the  sap  cannot  reach  it* 

MACHINE  FOR  CROSSING  RIVERS. 

The  mechanist,  Xavier  Michel, 
lesidingat  Offenbach,has  invented 
a  very  simple  and  compact  ma- 
chine, by  the  aid  of  which  rivers 
may  be  crossed,  and  even  the  sea 
attempted,  without  any  danger  of 
sinking.  It  is  nearly  five  feet  in 
diameter,  when  unfolded.  An 
opening  of  about  thirteen  inches  in 
the  centre  is  destined  to  receive  the 
traveller.  When  dismounted,  this 
apparatus  is  easily  transported 
from  place  to  place,  for  its  entire 
weight  scarcely  exceeds  five 
pounds.  The  inventor  has  made 
a  number  of  experiments  on  the 
Rhine,  all  of  which  have  been 
crowited  with  entire  success.  He 
can  make  the  machine  move  for- 
iKrard,  or  otherwise,  at  pleasure, 
sUid  without  any  great  exertion. 

RXCTIFICATION  OF  ALCOHOL.' 

A  correspondent  of  the  Giornak 
de  Fhica  reports  an  experiment 
which  may  be  applied  with  advan- 
tage to  this  purpose.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  water  passes  with 
facility  through  bladder,  while 
alcohol  is  almost  perfectly  retained 
by  it.  If  a  bottle  of  wine  be  clo- 
ised  by  a  piece  of  bladder,  instead 
of  a  cork,  a  portion  of  the  water 
will  be  found  to  have  evaporated 
and  passed  off  through  tlie  mem- 
brane, and  the  wine  left  will  be 
found  proportionally  stronger.  If 
a  bladder  half  filled  with  alcohol 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  867,  and 
having  its  orifice  closed,  be  exposed 
to  the  sun,  the  air,  or  the  heat  of  a 


stove,  in  a  short  timie  the  alcohol 
will  be  found  rectified  to  817  spec* 
gr.  and  in  this  manner  all  the  wa« 
ter  may  be  evaporated.  If  the 
same  bladder  with  its  contents  be 
then  exposed  to  a  humid  atmo-^ 
sphere,  (as  in  a  damp  cellar,)  it 
will  imbibe  water,  and  return  ta 
867  spec,  grav,  which  water  may 
again  be  separated  by  hanging  it 
in  a  dry  place.  In  one  word,  mef 
bladder  is  a  filter,  which  sufiers 
water  to  pass  through  ity  but  not 
alcohol. 

PRINTED  MAPS. 

Mr.  Firmin  Didot  is  at  present 
devoting  his  attention  to  the  eiw 
graving  of  dies  for  moveable  types 
for  printing  maps,  which  will^  it  is 
affirmed,  equal  those  engraved  on 
copper,  and  which  invention  seems 
to  be  exclusively  his  own.  Many 
attempts  have  already  been  made 
to  print  maps  with  moveable  ty  pes» 
among  which  the  specimens  from 
the  presses  of  messrs.  Haas  of  Ba- 
sil, and  Periaux  of  Rouen  (who 
exhibited  in  the  exhibition  ofart^ 
this  year,  a  beautiful  map  of  the 
department  of  the  lower  Seine)  arc 
particularly  distinguished ;  but 
they  no  not  satisfy  the  expectations 
of  connoisseurs  :  it  is  therefore 
hoped,  that  Mr.  Firmin  Didot,  by 
his  talents  and  zeal,  will  succeed 
in  conquering  the  difficulties  whiqh 
have  hitherto  opposed  the  com- 
plete success  of  this  important 
branch  of  typography. — ^The  art 
of  printing  maps  with  moveable 
types,  is  originally  a  German  io- 
vention.  It  is  well  knowa 
that  one  of  the  earliest  printers^ 
Conrad  Sweynheym,  or  8chwein- 
heim,  introduced  this  art  into 
Rome,  in  company  with  Ar- 
nold Pannarz,  on  the  occasion  of 
printing  the  twenty-seven  maps  for 
the  cosmography  of  Ptolemy.  H^ 
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died  before  the  work  was  quite 
finished,  and  it  was  therefore  eze- 
.  cuted  by  another  German,  Arnold 
Backinck  ( Bucking)  at  Rome,  in 
October  1473.    The  practice  was 
continued  for  some  time  in  the  16di 
centurj,  butafterwards  abandoned, 
probably'  because  it  was  too  diffi- 
cult and  tedious,  till  the  secotid 
half  of  the  18th  century,  when  two 
Germans,  almost  at  the  same  time, 
and  without  knowing  any  thing  of 
each  other*  renewed  the  attempt. 
The  first  who  published  a  specimen 
was  Augustus  Gottlieb,  a  Prussian, 
deacon  at  Carlsruhe,  and  who  cor. 
lesponded    with    the    celebrated 
printer  Wipiajn  Haas,  of  Basil, 
that  he  mieht  cut  types  for  him  on 
a  certun  p&n»  to  be  used  in  map- 
printinfl^.    His  first  attempt  was 
made  m    1776.     It  anticipated 
Breitkopff  in  the  publication  and 
ezecudon  of  his  ideas,  and  was 
called  typometry.    In  the  same 
year,  however,  appeared  the  Envi* 
rons  of  Leipsig,  by  Breitkopff,  as 
a  specimen  i  and  his  second  at- 
tempt, in  1777,  in  which,  and  also 
in  succeeding  essays  which  were 
not  made  puolic,  he  constantly  en- 
deaTonred  to  improve  his  invent 
tion.— Mr.  Didot  will  now  proba- 
bly find  some  method  to  facilitate 
the  very  troublesome  process. 

SUBSTITVTB  FOR  COFFEE. 

•  Dr.  Maez,  a  German  physician 
of  some  eminence,  ascribes  ^at 
medical  virtues  to  an  infusion  of 
tKoms  used  in  the  same  manner  as 
coffee.  In  1793  he  published  some 
experiments  on  this  subject,  and 
{;avethe  following  directions  for 
mparing  and  using  the  acorns  :— > 
Take  sound  and  ripe  acorns,  peel 
off  the  shell  or  husk,  divide  the 
kernels,  dry  them  gradually,  and 
then  roast  diem  in  a  close  vessel  or 
Toaster,  keeping  them  constantly 


stirring ;  in  doing  which  especial 
care  must  be  uken  that  they  be 
hot  burnt  or  over-roasted,  either 
of  which  would  be  hurtful.  The 
doctor  recommends  half  an  ounce 
of  these  roasted  acorns,  ground 
and  prepared  like  coffee,  to  be  taken 
morning  ai>d  evening,  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  coffee  and  sweet, 
ened  with  sugar,  cither  with  or 
without  milk.  The  author  says 
that  acorns  have  always  been  es- 
teemed a  wholesome  nutriment  for 
men,  and  that  by  their  medical 
qualities  they  have  been  found  to 
cure  slimy  obstructions  in  the  w^ 
cera^  and  to  remove  nervous  coni- 
plaints* 

SIDEROGRAPHY. 

The  chief  merit  of  this  invention 
consists  in  its  power  to  multiply 
engravings  of  the  most  exquisite, 
as  well  as  those  of  inferior  kinds, 
and  substituting  steel  in  place  of 
copper  plates,  in    certain    cases. 
This  process  of  stereotyping  the 
fine  arts,  is  simple,  and  easily  un* 
derstood,  and    is  efiected  in  the 
following  manner  :  Steel  blocks 
or  plates  are  prepared  in  a  peculiar 
way,  of  sufficient  softness  to  re- 
ceive the  tool  of  the  engraver,  who 
is  able  to  produce  upon  them  evea 
better  ^d  sharper  work  than  opon 
copper.    This  block  or  plate  is 
then  hardened  by  a  new  process, 
without  injury  to  the  most  delicate 
lines.    A  cyhnder  of  Steel,  of  pro- 
per diameter  and  width,  is  tibeo 
prepared  to  receive  the  impression 
on  its  periphery  in  relief;  this  is 
efiected  by  being  applied  to  a  sin* 
gularly  constructed  press,  invented 
expressly  for  the  purpose.    The 
cylinder  is  then  hardened,   and 
facasimiles  may  be  produced  upon 
steel  or  copper  plates  ad  infiuhm  f 
and  in  this  way,  bank  note  plates 
may  have  the  talents  of  the  most 
eminent 
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C»3 


aitifU  fa  England  tram-  agree  with  him)>  **  copper  when 

ferred  to  them.    The  great  ad-  strongly pressed^expenences mall 

vantage  of  this  inTention*  as  ap«  its  pqocts  an  extension  proportioned 

plied  to  secme  bank  notes  from  to  its  degree  of  annealing,  and  to 

forgeiy,  is,  that  it  produces  per-  its  thicloiess.    The  difference  be- 


fect  identity  in  all  the  notes,  and 
admits  of  a  test,  whereby  each  note 
may  be  identified,  as  all  the  notes 
may  be  perfectly  alike  except  the 
denomination ;  and  every  indi. 
▼tdual  who  will  take  the  trouble 


tween  two  impressions  m  copper 
has  been  found  to  amount,  in  the 
eagle  and  in  the  figure  of  liberty» 
to  two  centimeters  25*100ths(a 
line)  :  hence  the  identity  is  de- 
stroyed.'*    M.    Guillot  has,  we 


to  furnish  himself  with  an  original    think,  fairly  proved,  that  although 
impression  from  any  one  of  the    the  French  artfsts  long  ago  con< 


test  dies,  may,  by  comparisoni  de- 
termine whether  the  note  is  ge- 
nuine or  not. 

A  French  artist,  M.  Guillot, 
ex-director  of  assignats,  has  claim- 
ed for  his  countrymen  the  inven- 
tion of  Messrs.  Perkins,  Fairroan, 


ceived  the  idea  that  engravings 
might  be  multiplied,  yet  they 
could  not  put  Uieir  ideas  into 
practice,  and,  after  many  experi- 
ments, it  was  given  up. 

MUSIC 

An  invention  has  recently  been 


and  Heath,  evidently  without  hay-  perfected  for  turning  the  leaves  of 
iiig  ascertained  the  nature  of  their  music  by  the  foot,  insteaci  of  the 
process.  M.  Guillot  lays  <<  claim  hand.  The  machine  consists  of 
to  the  priority  of  the  invention  of  five  distmct  movements.  The  first 
engraving  in  relief  on  copper,  by  turns  the  leaf,  the  second  turns  it 
the  pressure  of  a  plate  engraved  back  when  a  da  capo  is  required  { 
by  mcision  (en  creuxj  on  sted."  the  third  secures  tne  second  leaf 
The  inventors  of  this  valuable  art  while  the  first  is  turning  ;  the 
do  not  claim  the  discovery  of  en-  fourth  shifts  the  second  lever  into 
graving  in  relief  on  copper;  it  the  place  of  the  first;  and  the  fifth 
constitutes  no  part  of  their  process  action  is  its  return  of  itself  to  take 
of  multiplying  copper  or  steel  en-  the  second  leaf  over.  It  is  fixed 
wavings.  The  method  adopted ,  inside  the  piano*forte,  and  is  not 
by  the  French  artists  to  multiply  seen  unless  used, 
engravings  is  not  practicable,  and  htdravlics. 

is  acknowledged  by  M.  Guillot  to  Mr.  Perkins,  the  ingenious  in- 
have  been  abandoned  long  since,  ventor  of  the  siderographic  pro- 
What  practical  man  could  suppose  cess  of  engraving,  has  ascertained 
diat  copper^  having  been  pressed  that  water  is  compressible  in  a 
into  a  steel  engraving,  although  much  greater  degree  Uian  it  ap- 
xnade  harder  by  the  ^  operation,  peared  to  be  from  the  experiments 
could  indent,  by  its  relief,  another  of  Canton  and  Zimmerman.  <<Hav- 
copper  plate,  without  enlarging  ing  filled  a  cylinder,  three  feet 
each,  and  thereby  distorting  and  long  and  four  inches  diameter, 
injuring  the  enppaving  ?  M.  Guil-  with  water,  into  which  a  rod  or 
lots  after  claiming  for  his  country-  piston  was  passed  through  a  stuf- 
inen  this  invention,  says  it  is  worth  fing*box,  and  having  a  shding  ring 
nothing,  and  points  out  the  reason  upon  the  rod,  the  whole  was  low- 
why*    He  says  (and  we  perfectly  ered  300  fathoms  into  the  sea, 

when 
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when  it  appeared,  by  the  situation 
of  the  sliding  ring,  that  the  co- 
lumn of  water  which  pressed  upon 
the  piston,  had  sunk  it  so  as-  to 
Jiave  compressed  the  water  one 
hundredth  part  of  itt  bulk.  The 
same  apparatus  was  placed  in  a 
cannon  filled  with  water,  and  se- 
cured werj  tight,  when  a  pressure 
equal  to  500  fathoms  was  forced 
in  by  means  of  the  hydraulic  press, 
and  the  same  results  as  in  the  ex- 
periment in  the  ocean  took  place/' 

RED  SNOW;   . 

The  nature  of  this  substance 
was  explained  in  Mn  Bauer's 
paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  on  the  1 1th  of  May. 
In  the  winter  he  jput  some  of 
the  red  globules  forming  this 
substance  mto  a  phial  with  com- 
pressed snow,  and  placed  the 
phial  in  the  open  air.  A  thaw 
having  melted  the  snow,  he  poured 
off  the  water  and  added  fresh 
snow.  In  two  days  the  mass  of 
fungi  was  found  raised  in  little 
heaps,  which  gradually  rose  high- 
er, filling  the  cells  of  the  ice. 
Another  thaw  came  on,  and  the 
fiingi  fell  to  the  bottom,  but  of 
about  twice  their  original  bulk. 
They  appeared  capable  of  vegeta- 
ting m  water,  but  in  this  case  the 
f  lobules  produced  were  not  red, 
ut  green.  The  author  found 
that  excessive  cold  killed  the  origi*- 
nal  fungi ;  but  their  seeds  still  re- 
tained  vitality,  and  if  immersed  in 
snow  produced  new  fungi,  gene- 
rally of  a  red  colour.— Snbw,  then, 
seems  to  be  the  proper  soil  of  these 
fungi. 

*   THB    MAGNET. 

A  paper  read  at  the  Cambrid^ 
Philosophical  Society  by  Mr.  Chris- 
tie, **  On  the  laws  according  to 
which  masses  of  iron  influence  the 
magnetic  needles, '*  states,  that -in- 


stead (^amasfrof  iron  distotbb^ 
a  needle  by  becoming  a  magnet, 
having  its  north  and  south  p<Ses  m 
the  upper  and  lower  part  re^pec^. 
tively,  he  supposes  that  the  nee* 
die  is  guided  in  its  horizontal  di- 
rection by  magnetic  particles  pass- 
ing throtigh  its  centre  in  the  dix 
rection  ofits  natural  dip ;  and  the 
iron  to  act  principally,  if  not  whoU 
ly,  on  these  particles,  causing,  by 
their  deviation  towards  it,  a  cor- 
responding deviation'of  the  hori- 
zontal needle.  In  confirmation 
of  this,  he  found  by  experiment^ 
that  when  the  disturbing  mass  is 
placed  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  magnetic  axis  and  the  centre 
of  the  needle,  the  deviation  of  the 
borizontal  needle,  when  properly 
estimated  from  the  magnetic  axis^ 
.  is  always  the  same,  vmethet  tbe 
mass  be  placed  at  ^le  north,  or  . 
the  south,  or  any  oiher  point  of 
the  compass  with  respect  to  the 
needle. 

The  Leveh  sailed  recently  frook 
Portsmouth,  having  on  board  va^ 
nous  instruments  tor  philosophi*' 
cal  experiments.  The  most  ii^ 
terestin^  of  these  relate  to  cert^A 
magnetical  discoveries,  fSor  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Barlo^ 
one  of  the  mathematical  professors 
in  the  royal  military  academy; 
The  leading  facts  are  these,  viz^ 
that  in  every  ball  or  mass  of  iron^ 
if  a  plane  be  conceived  to  pass 
frofn  north  to  south,  inclining,  m 
these  latitudes,  at  an  angle  of  191^ 

J  or  from  the  complement  of  me 
ip),  and  a  compass  be  pointed 
any  where^  in  this  plane,  it  wiH 
not  be  affected  by  the  iron,  bat 
point  due  north*  and  south,  the 
same  as  if  no  iron  were  in  its  vi- 
cinity. This  plane,  Mr.  B.  his 
every  reason  to  suppose,  wiH 
change  its  position  arith  ihe  di{H 

or 
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or  latitudey  as  so  to  become  pa- 
rallel to  the  horizon  at  the  pole, 
and  perpenjdtcular  to  i(  at  the  e^a- 
tor;  and  it  is  this  fact  which  cap* 
tain  Bartholomew  is  charged  to 
determine,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done, 
in  the  parts  he  is  about  to  visicj 
while  lieutenant  Parry  is  supposed 
to  be  making  corresponding  ob- 
servatiQns  in  BaflSn's  Bay.  Mr. 
Barlow  bas  also  discovered  that 
the  magnetic  quality  of  the  iron 
resides  wholly  in  the  surface, 
so.  that  an  iron  shell  weigh* 
iiig  only  Slbs.'  I4f0z.  will  act  as 
powerfully  on  the  needle  as  a  solid 
ball  of  the  same  dimensions  weigh- 
ibg  upwards  of  300lbs,-^and  by  a 
judicious  application  and  combi- 
nation of  these  two  (acts,  he  has 
projected  an  extremely  easy  me- 
thod of  countetiaing  the  local  at- 
traction of  vessels. 

CURB  FOR  THE  HYDROPHOBIA. 

Dr.  Lyman  Spalding,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  physicians  of 
New  Yorku  announces,  in  a  small 
pamphlet,  that  for  above  these 
fifty  years  the  SctUellaria  haertpora 
L.  has  proved  to  be  an  infallible 
means  ibr  the  prevention  Lnd  cure 
of  the  hydiophobia,  after  the  bite 
of  mad  animals.  It  is  better  ap* 
plied  as  a  dry  powder  than  fresh. 
According  to  the  testimonies  of 
several  American  physicians,  tliis 
plant,  not  yet  received  as  a  reme* 
dy  in  any  European  Materia  Me^ 
iKcOf  a£Forded  a  perfect  relief  in 
above  a  thousand  cases,  as  well  in 
the  human  species  as  the  brute 
creation  X^ogs,  swine,  and  oxen), 
^he  first  discoverer  of  the  remedy 
IS  not  known :  Drs«  t)erveer  (fa- 
ther and  son)  first  brought  it  into 
general  use. 

ANTIDOTE  FOR  VSGETABLE  POI<- 
-SOHSl^ 

^    It  re^lu  from  a  number  of  ex* 


periments  made  by  M.  Drapiez^ 
that  the  fruit  of  the  plant  Feulllea 
fordiforta  is  a  powerful  antidote 
against  vegetable  poisons.  He 
poisoned  dogs  with  the  thus  foxu 
codendrony  hemlodk,  and  nux  vomi' 
ca*  Such  of  them  as  were  left  to 
the  effects  of  the  poison,  all  died ; 
but  xhose  to  which  the  above  fruit 
was  given,  recovered  completely 
after  a  short  illness.  With  two 
arrows  dipped  in  the  juice  manche" 
nillet  he  slightly  wounded  two 
cats:  to  the  one  he  applied  a  poul-  • 
tice  of  the  same  fruit,  and  it  soon 
recovered :  to  the  other  nothing 
was  done,  and  it  fell  in  a  short 
time  into  convulsions,  and  died. 
In  the  countries  which  ppduce 
this  plant,  its  virtues  haye  long 
been  highly  est^imed,  and  from 
these  experiments,  it  would  appear, 
not  without  good  reason. 

LITHOGRAPHY. 

The  silver  medal  of  the  society 
for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  &c. 
has  been  voted  to  Mr.  Hullman-- 
dell,  of  Marlborough  street,  Lon- 
don, for  his  communication  rela- 
tive to  this  useful  art.  Among 
other  remarks,  he  observes :  '« The 
art  of  lithography  admits  of  many 
different  styles;  such  as  ink  draw- 
ings, either  by  lines  or  dots,  etch- 
ings or  engravings,  chalk,  and  imi- 
tations of  wocd-cuts,  and  of  aqua- 
tinta.  The  only  style,  however, 
which  has  a  decided  superiority  is 
that  of  chalk,  as  I  think  no  style 
of  copper-plate  engravings  can 
give  so  perfect  an  imitation  of  ori- 
ginal pencil  drawings;  whereas, 
from  the  natural  tendency  the 
stone  has  to  imbibe  the  lithogra- 
phic ink,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
very  fine  lines,  or  any  drawings 
which  might  not  be  executed  with 
more  ease  by  etching  on  copper. 
Vexj  fine  lines,  and  good  imita- 

ionst 
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tions  of  copper  plate  engraving, 
may  be  produced  by  engravine 
upon  stone :  but  as  it  requires  a^ 
most  as  much  practice  as  engrav- 
ing upon  copper,  the  chief  advan- 
tage of  lithography^  viz.  enabling 
an  artist  to  execute  his  own  draw- 
ings, is  lost ;  to  which  must  be 
a£led,  the  disadvantage  of  the 
great  bulk  and  weight  of  the  stones, 
which  must  always  hinder  a  per- 
son from  layin?  by  engravings  al- 
ready executed,  as  can  be  done 
with  copper-plates.  Transfers  upon 
stones,  nowever,  with  regard  to 
writing,  are  extremely  useful ;  it 
has  also  been  attempted  widi  cqp* 
per-plate  prints,  but  they  are  but 
poor  imitations  of  the  original* 
The  art  of  transferring  wridng 
upon  stone  is  so  very  easy  and 
simple,  that  I  have  thought  it  use- 
less to  offer  any  specimen  of  it. 
These  considerations  have  led  me 
to  turn  all  my  thoughts  towards 
chalk-drawings ;  and  it  appears  li- 
thography has  been  considered 
chiefly  in  that  light,  both  in  Vans 
and  Munich. 

"  The  stones  proper  for  litho- 
graphy must  be  of  a  calcareous 
nature,  pure,  hard,  and  of  a  fine 
grain.  They  must  imbibe  both 
moisture  and  |;rease  with  equal 
avidity:  on  this  is  founded  the 
whole  art  of  lithography.  i 

**  The  chalk  is  a  composition  of 
grease,  wax,  shell-lac,  soa]3,  and 
black.  The  lithographic  ink  is 
composed  of  the  same  materials, 
but  rather  softer. 

«*  The  stone  must  be  rubbed 
down  with  fine  sand  to  a  perfect 
level,  after  which  it  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  drawing :  when  the  lat- 
ter is  executed,  a  weak  solution  of 
nitric  acid  is  thrown  over  the  stone : 
this  operation  slightly  corrodes  its 
surface,  and  disposes  it  to  imbibe 


moisture  with  more  faciBtjr« 
While  the  stone  is  still  wet,  a  cylin- 
der, of  about  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  covered  with  conmion 
printers'  mk,  is  rolled  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  stone;  the 
wet  part,  of  course,  refuses  to  take 
the  ink,  while  the  chalk,  being 
greasy,  takes  a  portion  of  it  froni 
2ie  roller.  The  stone  is  now  rea- 
dy for  printing.  The  press  con* 
sists  of  a  box,  drawn  by  a  wheel 
under  a  wooden  scraper,  pressing 
on  it  with  great  power ;  Mter  the 
first  impression  tne  stone  is  wetted 
afresh,  again  rolled  over  with  the 
cylinder,  drawn  under  the  scra- 
per, and  so  on.  The  same  pro- 
cess is  employed  for  ink  drawings^ 
except  that  the  solution  of  aqua- 
fortis must  be  stronger,  and  the 
printing-ink  stiffer.'* 

HYDRAULIC   RAM. 

M.  Godin,  of  Paris,  has  in- 
vented an  hydraulic  ram,  of  a  con- 
struction so  simple,  that  it  mzj 
be  easily  worked  by  any  village 
labourer.  This  invention  apphes 
to  the  watering  of  meadows,  to 
the  draining  of  marshes,  and  draw- 
ing; water  out  of  the  earth,  and 
raising  it  to  considerable  eleva- 
tions. To  those  who  wish  to  con- 
struct the  machine  on  the  spot» 
M.  G.  transmits  instructions,  ac- 
companied with  engravings,  and 
also  a  small  model  in  reHevo^  if 
desired. 

DIVING  MACHINE. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  announced 
in  most  of  the  papers  on  die  con- 
tinent, that  Mr.  Francis  Farkas, 
a  Hungarian,  had  invented  am  a- 
chine,  named  aDolphin,  b  ymeans 
of  which  a  person  may  dive  to  the 
bottom  of  the  deepest  rivers, 
lakes,  and  the  sea.  The  machine 
enables  the  diver  to  walk  at  his 
ease  on  the  bottom,  to  work  his 
hands 
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hands  and  feet  with  freedom^  and  vice,  has  invented  a  very  ingen 

mount  at  pleasure,  without  any  ous  instrument^  which  he  c^ls  n 

assistance,  to  the  surface,  or  re-  Quereografhe,  by  means  of  which 

main  stationary  in  the  middle  of  a  person  is  able  to  draw  in  per- 

the  water,  or  in  any  depth,  and  spective   with  the  greatest  accn- 

continue  as  long  as  he  may  wish,  racy,  and  apply  witn  the  various 

without  the  least  interruption  or  tints  according  to  the  rules  of  clii- 

efibrt.    The  object  of  this  useful  aroscuro.    In  the  first  part  of  a 

invention  is  to  give  prompt  and  work  which  he  has  published  on 

effedtual  relief  to  vessels  wrecked}  the  subject,  he  gives  a  description 


to*  collect  from  the  bottom,  with 
greatet-  facility,  pearls,  coral,  and 
amber,  and  to  aufi^ment  our  fine 
collections  of  shelE;  also  to  raise 
from  the  cavities  of  the  sea,  trea- 
sures which  perhaps  are  to  us  at 
present  unknown.  An  experi- 
ment was  made  with  this  machine 


of  the  instrument,  which  is  of  very 
simple  construction;  in  the  second 
he  ^ows  its  use,  and  how  it  is  to 
be  applied  to  every  kind  of  per- 
spective. 

NEW  PLOUGH* 

A  plough  has  been  invented  for 
tilling  rough  land,  called  a  rid- 
at  Vienna  on  the  1st  of  October  |)lough.  It  is  prevented  from  get- 
last,  in  the  military  swimming  ting  choked  up  before  and  behind 
school  at  the  prater.  Count  Jo-  the  coulter.  The  principal  alter- 
seph  Esterhazy  deGalanthy,  count  ation  is  in  the  beam  and  coulter  ; 
Fergas  de  Ghymes  (court  secre-  and  it  is  more  easily,  gcided  and  ' 
tary),  the  acting  chamberlain  drawn  than  the  common  plough. 
Nemes   Slagod,   several    learned  pyrolignous  acid. 

Englishmen,  and  many  persons  of    '  Curing  provisions. — "  The  pro- 
distmction  were  present.   The  ser-    perty  of  preserving  meat  and  other 


The  ser- 
▼ant  of  the  inventor  plunged  with 
the  Dolphin  in  twenty-four  feet 
water,  and  walked  upon  the  bot- 
tom over  the  whole  square  of  Jthe 
swimming  school.    To  prove  mat 
there  could  be  no  want  of  light, 
the  inventor  sent  down  a  lanthorn, 
and  when  il  was  taken  up  again 
the  ligbt  was  still  burning.— After 
the  man  had  remained  one  hour 
under  water,  he  returned  without 
the  least  assistance  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  not  because  he  want- 
ed air,  a  thing  which  never  occurs, 
but  because  the  persons  who  were 
witnessesof  the  experiment  declared 
they  were  perfecdy  satisfied,  and 
requested  that  he  might  come  up. 

ihst&umbnt  for  perspsctivr 
drawings; 
Mr.    J.    Auracher    d'Aurach, 

major-general  in  the  Austrian  ser- 


animal  substances  from  putrefac- 
tion by  this  acid,  the  product  of 
distillation  from  wood,  has  been 
known    above    twelve     months. 
A  Mr.  William  Ramsay  has  since 
tried  a,   series     of    experiments 
with    the   view  towards  further 
investigating    the    subject,    and 
rendering    the     acid  •  useful  in 
domestic  and    naval    economy. 
These  fully  confirm  the  utility 
of    the   discovery    for  the  cur- 
ing    of     provisions.      Herrings 
immersed  for  three  hours  in  di- 
stilled   pyrolignous    acid  of  the 
specific    gravity  of   1.012,  were 
considerably  softened,  but  remain- 
ed in  perfect  pieservaiion  for  half 
a-year ;  the  only  disagreeable  qua- 
lity attached  to  them  being  an 
empyreumatic   smell    and    taste. 
Merely  dipping  the  fish  in  a  pickle 

of 
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of  this  strength  appears  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  their  cure,  and  they  are 
then  free  from  empyreuma.  Had- 
dpcks  slightly  sprinkled  with  salt, 
and  afterwards  dipped  in  the  acid, 
were  finely  preserved  :  if  allowed 
to  remain  too  long  in  the  latter, 
the  muscular  fibre  became  de- 
composed, and  the  smell  and  taste 
were  unpleasant,  as  in  the  herring 
first  mentioned.  Herrings,  with 
salt  and  acid  slightly  combined, 
were  equal  to  the  finest  red  her- 
rings, and  shining  and  fresh  in 
their  colour  as  when  uken  from 
the  sea. 
.  **  Beef  dipped  in  the  acid  (sp. 

fn  1.012)  for  one  minute,  in  July, 
81 9y  was,  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1820,  as  free  from  taint  as  on  the 
day  when  the  experiment  was 
made.  Beef  dipped  in  pure  vi- 
negar (sp.  gr.  1.009)  at  tlie'same 
time,  was  free  from  taint  on  the 
18th  of  November,  and  being 
broiled,  had  a  pleasant  sub-acid 
taste.  It  is  thus  evident  that  vine- 
gar also  possesses,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, 4  similar  anti-septic  quality 
with  pyrolignous  acid." 


QN  THSllALLsEABliS.  V^Oli  PAS- 
SAG  E-BOi.T.  . 

The  foUowiog  is  an  accoont  of 
the  malleable  iron-  passage  boat, 
now, plying,  on  ,the  t^orth  and 
Clyde,  c^nal,  communicated  in  a 
letter  from  Johp  RobinsM^  e;sq. 
F.K.iS.E.  to  Dr.Brewster ;—  . 

The  hull  y^as  built  of  ixqn,  ia 
order  to  avoid  the  often  recurring 
and  expeQsive.re|)airs  to  which  the 
wooden  vesseU  ^d  bjeei^.  iomd 
Habile.  Consideral^le  oppositloivto 
the  plan  was  made  by  the  per* 
sons  connected  with  the  navigatioo 
of  the  boats,  who  said  it  would 
be  found  inconvenient  and .  .uufit 
for  service ;  but  experience  has 
proved  it  otherwise,  and  the  Vol- 
can  has  be?n  found  to  be  the  most 
agreeable  and  manageable  of  the 
passage  vessels  in  every  variety  of 
weather,  while,  though  carrying 
more  passengers  than  smy  on  the 
old  plan,  it  is  as- easily,  tracked  as 
the  smallest  of  tl]^em ;  and  from 
the  lowness  of  tt^.pentrp  of  gra- 
vity it  adipits  of  a  Wge  cabin  and 
awning. on  deck,  ^here  .the  pas* 
sengers  ar^  better  accomqaqdaled 
than  in  the  former  way  iWlpw^ 
The  dimensions  arp — 


Extreme  length        •  •  .        •    63  fe^t. 

Beam  •  .  ..13 

Pepth  (including  five  inches  keel)  .        .5 
Draft  of  water  of  the  iron  hull  Abaft.        Forwards^ 

when  launched  .        .*  »    22  inches.       19  incites* 

Ditto,  when  fitted  up  with  cabins,  &c.    37  25 

Ditto,  with  200  passengers  and  their 
luggage  •  •        •  under  48  on  an  even  level. 

Weight  of  iron  employed  : 
Keel,  stem  and  stem-posts         •  .      1      J3      0 

Ribbs,  rivets,  &c.        •  ..400 

Plates  for  the  body        ,        .        .     .      5        0      0 
Gunwhale  plates      ,  ,  ,      1       ,2      0 

Rudder,  bilge  plates,  &c.  .        .  .    0      ,1 1 "  *  3 


"3 


.12    a    .3. 

at  54  per  cwt* 


or 
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or  Utde  more  than  twelve  and  a 
half  tons,  which  is  racier  less  than 
that  of  a  wooden  vessel  of  the 
same  external  and  smaller  internal 
dimensions.  An  nnfpreseen  ad- 
vantage has  been  experienced  in 
the  use  of  this  vessel,  the  cause  of 
uriiich  is  not  very  api>arent.  When 
any  of  the  other  boats  h^ive  been 
laid  alongside  of  die  canal  bankj 
to  take  in  or  dischar^  passengers, 
diey  continue,  on  being  again  put 
in  motion,  to  rub  on  the  bank,  until 
they  acquire  head-way  enough  to 
bring  them  under  the  command 
of  the  rudder ;  but  the  Vulcan  im< 
mediately  sprines  off  the  bank, 
and  takes  into  me  middle  of  the 
canal.— -Pamps  for  clearing  away 
leakage  or  bilge  water  were  put 
into  her,  but  I  believe  they  have 
hardly  been  required  to  be  used. 
It  has  been  under  contemplation 
to  cause  the  horses  to  track  the 
boats  through  the  intervention  of 
a  spring,  in  order  to  equalize  their 
exertions,  which  vary,  in  very  mi* 
nute  portions  of  time,  from  1 0Olbs. 
to  lOOOlbs.  while  the  average 
strain  on  the  line  is  between  250lbs« 
and  dOOlbs.  It  lias  been  found 
impracticable,  however,  to  pro- 
cure springs  combining  sufficient 
power  of  extension  and  strength, 
and  I  believe  we  must  have  re- 
course to  one  whose  temper  will 
not  be  found  liable  to  fail — I 
mean  diat  of  air  acted  on  by  a 
piston  in  a  barrel  of  adequate  di- 
mensions. Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  will  have  the  goodness  to 
suggest  a  convenient  lorm.  The 
pomts  to  be  observed  are,  that  the 
apparatus  do  not  incommode  the 
passengers,  and  that  it  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  use  of  such  boats  as  are 
employed  in  navigating  the  Tes- 
seh.  (FromtheEdin^PhiLJoum*) 
1880. 


A  work  has  been  published  by 
Mr.  Accum  on  adulterations  of 
food,  which  has  a  strong  claim  to 
our  notice  in  this  place.  We  are 
rather  disposed  to  be  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Apcum  has  exaggerated 
the  danger  in  which  he  represents 
us  to  be  daily,  and  even  hourly,  of 
bein^  poisoned, — probably  in  order 
to  give  more  stimulus  to  his  book» 
and  to  gain  more  gratitude  for 
putting  us  on  our  guard  :  and  we 
could  have  wished  that  there  had 
not  been  so  much  the  appearance 
of  book-making  in  his  work.  Still, 
however,  it  is  a  valuable  and  high* 
ly  useful  publication ;  and  though 
it  must  be  pretty  extensively 
known,  yet  as  its  contents  come 
home  to  the  comfort  and  health 
of  all,  we  shall  subjoin  extracts 
relating  to  the  adulterations  of 
bread,  wine,  and  beer. 

SOPHISTICATION   OF   BREAD* 

''It  is  usual  to  add  a  certain 
quantity  of  alum  to  the  dough  ; 
this  improves  the  look  of  the 
bread  very  much,  and  renders  it 
whiter  and  firmer.  Good,  white, 
and  porcus  bread  may  certainly 
be  manufactured  from  good 
wheaten  flour  alone ;  but  to  pro- 
duce the  degree  of  whiteness  ren- 
dered indbpensable  by  the  caprice 
of  the  consumers  in  London,  it  is 
necessary  (unless  the  best  dour  is 
employed)  that  the  dough  should 
be  bleached  f  and  no  substance  has 
hitherto  been  found  to  answer  this 
purpose  better  than  aluQi.. 

'*  Without  this  salt  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  bread,  from  die  kind 
of  flour  usually  employed  by  the 
London  bakers,  so  white,  as  that 
wliich  is  commonly  sold  in  the 
metropolis.'' 

'<  The  best  flour  is  mostly  used 

by  the  biscuit  bakers  and  pastry 

E  cooks. 
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cooks^  and  the  tnferior  sorts  in  the 
tnakin^  of  breads  The  bakers' 
flour  IS  Tery  often  made  of  the 
worst  kinds  of  damaged  foreign 
wheat,  and  other  cereal  grains 
mixed  with  them  in  grinding  the 
wheat  into  flour.  In  this  capital^ 
no  fewer  than  six  distinct  kinds  of 
wheaten  flour  are  brought  inter 
market.  They  are  caued  fine 
flour,  seconds,  middlings,  fine 
middlings,  coarse  middlings^  and 
twenty-penny  flour.  Common 
garden  beans  and  pefise  are  ^  also 
frequently  ground  up  among  the 
London  bread  flour/' 

"  From  experiments,  (.continues 
the  author,  after  describing   the 
process  of  baking  at  length)  in 
which  I  have  been  employed,  with 
the  assistance  of  skilful  bakers,  I 
am  authorized  to  state,  that  with*- 
out  the  addition  of  alum,  it  does 
not  appear  possible  to  make  white, 
light,  and  porous  bread,  such  )as 
is  used  in  the  metropolis,  unless 
the  flour  be  of  the  very  best  quality. 
"  Another  substance  employed 
by  fraudulent  bakers  is  subcarbo^ 
-  nate  of  ammonia.    With  this  salt 
they  realise  the  important  consi» 
deration  of  producing  light  and 
porous  bread,  from    spoiled,  or 
what  is  technically  called /our^^tfr. 
This  salt,  which  becomes  wholly 
converted  into  a  gaseous  state  du* 
ring    the   operation    of  baking, 
causes  the  dough  to  swell  up  into 
air  bubbles>  which   carry  before 
them  the  stiff  dough,  and  thus  it 
renders  the  dough  porous;    the 
salt  itself  is,  at  the  same  time,  to- 
tally volatilised  during  the  opera* 
tion  of  baking.     Thus,  not  a  ves* 
tige  of  carboD!(te  of  ammonia  re- 
mains in  the  bread.    This  salt  is 
also  largely  employed  by  the  bis- 
cuit and  ginger-bread  bakers. 


'*  Potatoes  are  likewise  largelft 
and  perhaps  constantly,  ined  by 
fraudulent  bakers,  a&  a  cheap  m' 
gredientf  to  enhance  their  profit. 
The  potatbes  being  boiled,  are  tri- 
turated, passed  through  a  sieves 
and  incorporated  with  the  dough 
by  kneading.  This  adulteration 
doe«  not  materially/  tujure  the 
bread.  The  bakers  assert^  that 
the  bad  quality  of  ^the  flour  ren- 
ders the  addition  of  potatoes  ad^ 
vantageous  as  well  to  the  baker 
as  to  the  purchaser,  and  that  with- 
out this  admixture  is  the  manu* 
facture  of  breads  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  carry  i>n  the  trade  of  a 
baker.-*  But  the  gxfeiFanceis,  that 
the  same  price  is  taken  for  a  pota- 
toe  loaf,  as  for  a  loaf  of  genuine 
bread,  though  it  must  cost  the  ba- 
ker less. 

**  I  have  wimesced,  that  five  bu'^ 
shels  of  flour,  three  ounces  of  alum^ 
six  pounds  of  salt9  one  bushel  of 
potatoes  boiled  into  a  sti£F  pas»e» 
and  three  quarts  of  yeast,  with 
the  requisite  quantity  of  water* 
produce  a  white,  light,  and  highly 
palatable  bread/' 

SOPHISTICATION    OF   WINE. 

*Mt  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that 
few  of  those  commodities  which 
are  the  objects  of  commerce  are 
adulterated  to  a  greater  extent 
than  wine.  All  persons  mode- 
rately conversant  with  the  subiect* 
are  aware,  that  a  portion  of  auum 
is  added  to  young  and  meagre  red 
wines^  for  the  purpose  of  bnghten* 
ing  their  colour ;  that  Brazil  wocxi, 
or  the  husks  of  elderberries  and 
bilberries  are  employed  to  impsirt 
a  deep  rich  purple  tint  to  red  port 
of  a  fale,  faint  colour ; .  that  gyp- 
sum is  used  to  render  cloudy  white 
wines  transparent  $  ^that  an  addi* 
tional  astringency  is  imparted  to 


imzna- 
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lAimamre  red  wines  by  means  of 
6ak^ood  saw-dusty  and  the  hasks 
of  filberts ;  and  that  a  mixture  of 
spoiled  foreign  and  home-made 
^nes  is  converted  into  the  wretch- 
ed compound  frequently  sold  in 
the  €OWB  by  the  name  of  genuine 
eUport. 

•*  Various  expedients  are  resort* 
ed  to  for  the  purpose  of  commu- 
Aicating  particalar  flavours  to  insi- 
pid wines.  Thvs  a  nutty  flavour 
IS  produced  by  bitter  almonds; 
factitious  pott  wine  is  flavoured 
with  a  tincture  drawn  from  the 
seeds  of  raisins;  and  the  ingre- 
dients employed  to  form  the  ^00- 
ffwf  of  hi^h*flayoured  wines,  are 
«weet  -  hnetf  orris  -  root*  clary, 
cherry  laurel  water,  and  elder- 
flowers. 

<*  The  flavouring  ingredients 
used  by  mana^tnrers  may  all  be 
purdiased  of  those  dealers  in  wine 
who  are  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  trade ;  and  even  a  manup* 
script  receipt  book  for  preparing 
them,  and  the  whole  mystery  of 
managing  all  sorts  of  wines,  may 
be  obtained  on  payment  of  a  con* 
siderable  fee. 

^The  sophistication  of  wine 
with  substances  not  absolutely 
noxious  to  health  is  carried  on  to 
an  enormous  extent  in  this  metro- 
polis. ,  Many  thousand  pipes  of 
spoiled  cyder  are  annually  brought 
Uther  from  the  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  convertecj^  into 
factitious  port  wine.  The  art  of 
Humufacturtng  spurious  wine  is  a 
regular  trade  of  great  extent  in 
this  metropolis. 

^The  pahicular  and  separate 
department  in  this  factitious  wine 
trade,  called  crutting^  consists  in 
lining  the  interior  surface  of  emp- 
ty wine  bottles,  in  part,  with  a  red 


crust  of  super-tartrate  of  potash, 
by  su£Ferin^a  saturated  hot  solu- 
tion of  this  salt,  coloured  red  with 
a  decoction  of  Brazil-wood,  to 
crystallize  within  them  ;  and  after 
this  simulation  of  maturity  is  per- 
fected, they  are  filled  with  the 
compound  called  port  wine. 

"Other  artisans  are  regularly 
employed  in  staining  the  lower 
extremities  of  bottle-corks  with  a 
fin^  red  colour,  to  appear,  on  be- 
ing dhiwn,  as  if  they  had  been 
long  in  contact  with  the  wine. 

<^  The  preparation  of  an  astrin- 
gent extract,  to  produce,from  spoil- 
ed home-made  and  foreign  wines» 
a  <  genuine  old  port,'  by  mere 
admixture;  or  to  impart  to  a 
weak  wine  a  rough  austere  taste,  a 
fine  colour,  and  a  peculiar  flavour, 
forms  one  branch  of  the  business 
of  particular  wine  coopers ;  while 
the  mellowing  and  restoring  of 
spoiled  white  wines  is  the  sole  oc- 
cupation of  men  who  are  called 
renne;rs  of  wine." 

''The  most  dangerous  adulte- 
ration of  wine  is  by  some  prepa- 
rations of  lead,  which  possess  the 
property  of  stopping  the  progress 
of  acescence  of^  wine,  and  also  of 
rendering  white  wines,  when  mud- 
dy, transparent.  I  have  good 
reasoti  to  state  that  lead  is  cer- 
tainly employed  for  this  purpose. 
The  effect  is  very  rapid ;  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  other  me- 
thod known  of  rapidly  recovering 
ropy  wines.  Wine  merchants  per- 
suade themselves  that  the  minute 
quantity  of  lead  employed  for 
that  purpose  is  perfectly  harmless, 
and  that  no  atom  of  lead  remains 
in  the  wine.  Chemical  analysis 
proves  the  contrary ;  and  the  prac 
ttce  of  clarifying  spoiled  white 
wines  by  means  of  lead  must  be 
E  2  pro* 
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pronounced   as   highlj  deleteri- 
ous. 

**  Leady  in  whatever  state  it  be 
tak^n  into  the  stomach,  occasions 
terrible  diseases  ;  and  wine  aduU 
terated  with  the  minutest  quantity 
of  it  becomes  a  slow  poison.  The 
merchant  or  dealer  who  practises 
this  dangerous  sophistication^  adds 
the  crime  of  murder  to  that  of 
fraud,  and  deliberately  scatters 
the  seed  of  disease  and  death  a* ' 
mong  those  consumers  who  con- 
tribute to  his  emolument." 

''When  the  must  is  separated 
from  the  husk  of  the  red  grape 
before  it  is  fermented,  the  wine 
has  little  or  no  colour :  these  are 
called  white  wines.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  husks  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  must  while  ihe 
fermentation  is  goinc^  on,  the  aU 
cohol  dissolves  the  colouring  mat« 
ter  of  the  husks,  and  the  wine  is 
coloured:  such  are  called  red 
wines.  Hence  white  wines  are 
often  prepared  from  red  grapes,'' 
die  liqubr  being  drawn  off  before 
it  has  acquired  the  red  colour  ;  for 
the  skin  of  the  grape  only  gives 
tlie  colour." 

''All  wines  ](besides  brandy, 
or  alcohol,)  contain  also  a  free 
acid;  hence  they  turn  blue  tinc- 
ture of  cabbage  red.  The  acid 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance 
in  grape  wines,  is  tartaric  acid. 
Evefy  wine  contains  likewise  a 
portion  of  supertartrate  of  potash, 
and  extractive  matter,  derived 
from  the  juice  of  die  grs^pe. 
These  substances  deposit  slowly 
in  the  vessel  in  which  they  are 
kept.  To  this  is  owing  the  im- 
provement of  wine  from  age. 
Those  wines  which  effervesce  or 
froth,  when  poured  into  a  glass, 
contain    also   carbonic   acid^   to 


which  their  briskness  is  owing* 
The  peculiar  flavour  and  odour 
of  different  kinds  of  wines  proba- 
bly depend  upon  the  presence  of 
a  volatile  oil,  so  small  in  quaatity 
that  it  cannot  be  separated." 

SOPHISTICATION    OF    BEER. 

*'  Malt  liquor  and  especially 
porter,  the  favourite  beverage  of 
the  inhabitants  of  London,  and  of 
other  large  towns^  is  amongst 
diose  articles  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  the  greatest  frauds  are 
frequently  committed^i 

"  The  statute  prdhibits  the 
brewer  from  using  any  ingredients 
in  his  brewing,  except  malt  and 
hops;  but  it  too  often  happens 
that  diose  who  suppose  they  are 
drinking  a  nutritious  beverage^ 
made  of  these  ingredients  onlyt 
are  entirely  deceived.  The  be- 
verage may,  in  fact,  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  compound  of 
the  most  deleterious  substances; 
and  it  is  also  clear  that  all  ranks 
of  society  are  alike  exposed  to  the 
nefarious  fraud." 

"The  fraud  of  imparting  to 
porter  and  ale  an  intoxicatiiig 
quality  by  narcotic  substances,  ap- 
pears to  have  flourished  during 
the  period  of  the  late  French  war; 
for,  if  we  examine  the  importatioo 
lists  of  drugs,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  quantiues  of  cocculus  in* 
dicus  imported  in  a  given  time 
prior  to  that  period,  will  bear  no 
com^rison  with  the  quandty  im- 
ported in  the  same  space  of  time 
during  the  war,  although  an  ad* 
ditional  duty  was  laid  upon  this 
commodity.  Such  has  been  tiie 
amount  brought  into  this  country 
in  five  years^  that  it  far  exceeds 
the  quantity  imponed  during 
twelve  years  anterior  to  the  above 
epoch.  The  price  of  this  drug  h^s 
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risen  wirhiii  these  cen  years  from 
two  shillings  to  seven  shillings  the 
pound. 

.    **  It  was  at  the  period  to  which 
we  have  alluded  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  extract  of  cocculus  indi* 
cus  first  appeared,  as  a  new  sale- 
able comxnodityy  in  the  price-cur- 
rents of  brewers'  druggists.     It 
was  at  the  same  time,  dso,  that  a 
Mr.  Jacjison,  of  notorious  memo- 
.   ry,  fell  upon  the  idea  of  brewing 
beer  from  various  drugs,  without 
any  malt  and  hops.     This  che- 
mist did  not  turn  brewer  himself ; 
but  he  struck  out  the  more  profit- 
able trade  of  beaching  his  mystery 
to  the  brewers  for  a  handsome  fee. 
From  that  time  forwards,  written 
4irections,  and  receipt-books  for 
using  the  chemical  preparations  to 
be  substituted  for  malt  and  hops, 
were  respectively  sold ;  and  many 
adepts  soon  afterwards  appeared 
every  where,  to  instruct  brewers 
in    the    nefarious    practice     first 
pointed    out    by    Mr.    Jackson, 
From  that  time,  also,  the  frater- 
nity of  brewers'  chemists  took  its 
rise.  They  made  it  their  chief  busi- 
ness to  send  travellers  all  over  the 
country  with  lists  and  samples  ex- 
hibiting tlie  price  and  quality  of 
the  articles  manufactured  by  them 
for  the  use  of  brewers  only.  Their 
trade  spread  far  and  wide,  but  it 
was  amongst  the  country  brewers 
chiefly  that  they  found  the  most 
customers;   and    it    is    amongst 
them  up  to  the  present  day,  as  I 
am  assured  by  some  of  these  ope- 
rators, on  whose  veracity  I  can 
rely^  that  the  greatest  quantities 
pf  unlawful  ingredients  are  sold." 
**  Entire  butt  beer  consists  of 
some  beer  brewed  expressly '  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping ;  it  like- 
wise contains  a  portion  of  returns 


from  publicans ;  a  portion  of  beer 
from  the  bottoms  of  vats :  the  beer 
that  is  drawn  off  from  the  pipes, 
which  convey  the  beer  from  one 
vat  to  another  and  from  one  part 
of  the  premises  to  another.  This 
beer  is  collected  and  put  into 
vats.  Mr.  Barclay  also  states 
that  it  contains  a  certain  por- 
tion of  brown  stout,  whicn  is 
twenty  shillings  a  barrel  dear- 
er than  common  beer ;  .  and 
some  bottling  beer,  which  is  ten 
shillings  a  barrel  dearer ;  and  that 
all  these  beers,  united,  are  put 
into  vats,  and  that  it  depends  up- 
on various  circumstances,  how 
long  they  may  remain  in  those 
vats  before  they  become  perfectly  . . 
bright.  When  bright,  this  beer 
is  sent  out  to  the  publicans  for 
tlieir  entire  beer,  and  there  is 
sometimes  a  small  quantity  of 
mild  beer  mixed  with  it. 

**  The  present  entire  beer,  there- 
fortf,  is  a  very  heterogeneous  mix- 
ture, composed  of  all  the  waste 
and  spoiled  beer  of  the  publicans 
—the  bottoms  of  butts  —  the 
leavings  of  the  pots — ^the  drip- 
pings of  the  m?  chines  for  drawing 
the  beer— the  remains  of  the  beer 
that  lay  in  the  leaden  pipes  of  the 
brewery,  with  a  portion  of  brown 
stout,  bottling  beer,  and  mild 
beer.*' 

**  A  more  easy,  expeditious,  and  ^ 
economical  mediod  has  been  dis- 
covered to  convert  any  sort  of 
beer  into  entire  beer,  merely  by 
the  admixture  of  a  portion  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  An  imitation  of  the 
age  of  eighteen  months  is  thus 
produced  in  an  instant.  This 
process  is  technically  calle  !  <  to 
bring  beer 'forward,  or  to  make  it 


*The  pactice  is  a  bad  one. 
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The  genuine,  old,  or  entire  beer, 
of  ihe  honest  brewer,  is  quite  a 
different  compound  ;  it  has  a  rich, 
generous,  full-bodied  taste,  with- 
out being  acidjjand  a  vinous  odour; 
but  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be 
generally  known,  that  this  kind  of 
beer  always  affords  a  less  propor^ 
tion  of  alcohol  than  is  produced 
from  mild  beer.  The  practice  of 
bringing  beer  forward,  it  is  to  be 
understood,  is  resorted  to  only  by 
fraudulent  brewers." 

"  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  brew- 
er has  too  large  a  stock  of  old 
beer  on  his  hands,  recourse  is  had 
to  an  opposite  practice  of  convert- 
ing staie,half-spoiled,  or  sour  beer, 
into  mild  beer,  by  the  simple  ad- 
mixture of  an  alkali,  or  an  alka- 
line earth.  Oyster- shell  powder 
and  subcarbonate  of  potash,  or 
soda,  are  usually^  employed  for 
that  purpose.  These  substances 
neutralise  the  excess  of  acid,  and 
render  sour  beer  somewhat  pala- 
table. By  this  process  the  beer 
becomes  very  liable  to  spoil." 

"  These  sophistications  may  be 
considered,  at  first,  as  minor 
crimes  practised  by  fraudulent 
brewers,  when  compared  wnh  the 
methods  employed  by  them  for 
rendering  beer  noxious  to  healtli 
by  substances  absolutely  injuria 
ous. 

"To  increase  the  intoxicating 
quality  of  beer,  the  deleterious  ve- 
getable substance,  called  cocculus 
indicuj,  and  the  extract  of  this  poi- 
sonous berry,  technically  called 
black  extract,  or,  by  some,  hard 
multum,  are  employcJd-  Opium, 
tcibaccc,  nux  vomica,  and  extract 
of  poppits,  have  also  been  used. 

"This  fraud  constirutcs  by  far 
the  most  censurable  offence  com- 
milted"  by  unprincipled  brcwcisj 


and  it  is  a  lamentable  reflection  ta 
behold  so  great  a  number  of  brew<« 
ers  prosecuted  and  convicted  of 
this  crime ;  nor  is  it  less  deplora^ 
ble  to  find  the  names  of  druggists, 
eminent  in  trader  implicated  in 
the  fraud,  by  selling  the  unlawful 
ingredients,  to  brewers,  for  frau- 
dulent purposes.*' 

"  That  a  minute  portion  of  ati 
unwholesome  ingredient,  daily 
taken  in  beer,  cannot  fail  to  be 
productive  of  mischief,  admits  of 
no  doubt ;  and  there  is  reason  lo 
believe  that  a  small  quantity  of  a 
narcotic  substance  (and  cocculus 
indicus  is  a  powerful  narcotic), 
daily  taken  into  the  stomach,  to- 
gether with  an  intoxicating  liquor, 
is  highly  more  efficacious  than  it 
would  be  without  the  liquor.  The 
effect  may  be  gradual ;  and  a 
strong  constitution,  especially  if  it 
be  assisted  with  constant  and  hard 
labour,  may  counteract  the  de- 
structive consequences  perhaps  for 
many  years  x  but  it  never  fails  to 
show'  its '  baneful  effects  at  last. 
Independent  of  this,  it  is  a  well- 
established  fact,  that  porter  drink- 
ers are  very  liable  to  apoplexy 
and  palsy,  without  taking  this 
narcotic  poison." 

"  To  this  appalling  description, 
we  shall  only  add,  that  many 
other  vile  ingredients,  w^orrowood, 
qtiassia,  capsicum,  graips  of  para- 
dise, &c.  are  used  tor  similar  pur- 
poses, and  defy  chemical  skill  lo 
detect  them;  and,  finally,  that 
even  the  froth  or  cauliflower  bead 
is  produced  by  a  deleterious  mix. 
ttire  called  **  beer-heading,"  com- 
posed of  common^  green  vhriol, 
( sulphate  of  iron  ) ,  aliim,  and  salt." 

The  last  work  we  shall  notice 
under  this  chapter  is  tl)e  follow- 
ing : 
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"  Pomarium  Brltannicum :  an 
historical  and  botanical  Account 
of  Fruits  known  in  Great  Britain ; 
by  Henry  Phillips," — This  is  an 
amusing  work,  in  some  places 
triEing  and  inaccurate,  but  on  the 
whole  conveying  much  informa- 
tion, in  a  popular  form,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  British  fruits.  We  sub- 
join several  extracts,  which  will, 
we  think,  dispose  the  reader  to  be 
pleased  with  the  work. 

Af>plet. — <<  The  wild  crab  is  the 
only  apple  indigenous  to  this  coun- 
try ;  and  it  is  on  this  stock  that 
most  of  our  valuable  apples  have 
been  grafted  and  raised  by  the  in- 
genuity  of  the  gardeners,  who 
have,  by  sowing  the  seeds  and 
studying  the  soil,  so  improved  and 
multiphed  the  variety  of  this  most 
excellent  fnn't,  that  it  has  now  be- 
come of  great  national  importance, 
affording  an  agreeable  and  whole- 
some diet,  in  a  thousand  shapes, 
%o  all  classes  of  society. 

<*  It  was  not  until  the  1 6th  year 
of  the. reign  of  Henry  the  Vlllth 
that  pippins  were  first  introduced 
into  England,  by  Leonard  Mas- 
chal,  who,  in  Fuller's  words, 
•  brought  them  from  over  sea,' 
and  planted  them  at  Plumstead, 
in  Sussex,  a  small  village  on  the 
north  side  of  the  South  Downs, 
near  the  Devil's  Dyke.  Maschal 
brought  the  first  carp  to  England, 
and  thiis,  at  one  time,  furnished 
our  orchards  and  our  ponds  with 
the  rarest  variety  of  each  kind. 

**  The  golden  pippin  is  a  native 
of  Sussex,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
first  reared  at  Parham  Park,  which 
is  also  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  the  South  Downs.  The  Dutch 
acknowledge  it  to  be  an  English 
apple  in  their  catalogue  of  fruity, 
.where  it  is  called  the  <  Engelsche 
goud  feppingJ*      The  French  Ciill 


it  *  pippin  tPor*  which  is  a  trans-  - 
lation  of  the  English  name. 

**  Catherine,  empress  of  'Rus- 
sia, was  so  food  of  this  apple,  that 
she  was  regularly  supplied  with  it 
from  England :  and,  in  order  that 
die  might  have  it  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  each  apple  was  sepa- 
rately enveloped  m  silver  papef 
before  it  was  packed." 

"  The  cultivation  of  this,  our 
most  valuable  fruit,  has  bepn  at- 
tended to  with  so  much  care  of 
late  years,  that  one  of  our  great 
gardeners  (Mr.  Hugh  Ronalds,  " 
of  Brentford,)  exhibited  at  the 
horticultural  society,  in  August 
1818,  sixteen  varieties  of  apples, 
and  in  September  he  exhibited 
fifty-eight  other  sorts,  all  grown  in 
his  own  garden,  and  considered 
the  finest  collection  ever  exhibited. 
In  the  month  of  October  of  the 
same  year,  he  exhibited  fifty-three 
sorts,  making  in  the  whole  a  va- 
riety of  127  kinds  of  this  our  sta- 
ple fruit,  which,  in  point  of  real 
value,  takes  place  of  all  others, 
and  affords  a  varietv  for  all  sea- 
sons of  .the  year,  both  for  the  des- 
sert and  for  culinary  purposes,  as 
well  as  the  diink  of  which  Phillips 
in  Miltoniau  verse  has  sung." 

C-Afjfli//.-i-"  The  remains  of  very 
old  decayed  chesnut-trees  may  be 
seen  in  the  forest  of  Dean,  En- 
field Chase,  and  in  many  parts  6f 
Kent.  At  Fortworth,  in  Glou- 
cestershire is  a  chesnut*tree  fifty- 
two  feet  round:  it  is  proved  to 
have  stood  there  since  the  year 
i  150,  and  was  then  so  remarkable,* 
that  it  was  called  *  I'he  great 
chesnut  of  Fortworth.'  It  fixes 
the  boundary  of  a  manor.  Mr. 
Marfham  states  that  this  tree  is 
1100  years  old." 

"  Chesnuts  stewed  with  cream 

make  a  much  admired  dish,  and 

E  4j  many 
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znany  famtlies  prefer  them  to  all 
other  stuffings  for  turkeys;  they 
make  an  excellent  soup;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  tliat  chesnuts 
might  be  advantageously  used  in 
cookii^^soas  to  make  many  agree- 
able and  wholesome  dishes. i  I 
have  had  them  stewed  and  brought 
to  table  with  salt  fish,  when  they 
have  been  much  admired  ;  but  it 
is  exceedingly  di£Scult  to  intro- 
duce any  article  as  food  that  has 
not  been  established  by  long  cusr 
torn  ;  and  it  is  not  more  strange 
than  true)  that  the  difficulty  in- 
creaseS)  ii  the  object  be  eco? 
nomy. 

*'  The  justice  of  this  remark 
will  be  acknowledged  by  every 
observer, 

«T1s  true,   *tb  pityj    pity  'tit,  'tit 
true.* 

**  The  importation  of  chesnuts 
is  very  considerable  both  from 
Spain  and  Portugal,  yet  I  believe 
it  is  rare  li  ever  there  is  a  single 
meal  made  from  them  in  this  coun- 

.  try.  The  Catalonians  have  this 
strange  religious  practice.  On  the 
3  st  of  November,  the  eve  of  All 
Souls»  they  run  about  from^  house 
to  house  to  eat  chesnutis,  believing 
that  for  every  chesnut  they  swal-r 
low,  with  proper  faith  and  unc- 
tion, they  shall  deliver  a  soul  out 
of  purgatory." 

«  The  great  chesnut-tree  near 
Mount  Etna  is  perhaps  one  of  the 

.  most  extraordinary  trees  in  the 
Old  World.  It  is  called  <The 
chesnut-tree  of  a  hundred  horses,* 
from  the  following  traditionary 
tale :  Jane  of  Arragon,  when- she 
visited  Mount  Etna,  was  attended 
by  her  principal  nobility,  when  a 
heavy  shower  obliged  them  to 
take  refuge  under  this  tree,  the 
immense  br^^nches  of  which  shel? 


tered  the  whole  psut^«  Accord- 
ing to  the  account  gtven  of  it  by 
Mr.  Howel,  this  chesnut  tree  is 
1 60  feet  in  circumference,  and»  al- 
though quite  hollow  within,  the 
verdure  of  the  branches  is  not  af- 
fected ;  for  this  species  of  tree* 
like  the  willow  and  some  others, 
depends  upon  its  bark  for  subsist* 
ence.  The  cavity  of  this  enor« 
mous  tree  is  so  extensive,  that  a 
house  has  been  built  in  it,  and  the 
inhabitants  have  an  oven  therein, 
where  they  dry  nuts,  chesnuts,  al^- 
monds,  &c,  of  which  they  niake 
conserves  ;  but  as  these  though t* 
less  people  often  get  fuel  from  the 
tree  that  shelters  them^  it  is  feared 
that  this  natural  curiosity  will  be 
destroyed  by  those,  whom  it  pro- 
tects,'* 

Tie  Cvrrantf^**  This  agreeable 
and  wholesome  fruit  is  imdoubted-* 
ly  a  native  of  our  country:  it  was 
formerly  found  growing  ia  the 
wild  state,  in  woods  and  hedges 
in  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  West- 
morland, as  well  as  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tay  and  oth^r  parts  of 
Scotland.  As  a  further  procrf'  of 
its  being  a  northern  fruit,  we  have 
no  account  of  its  having  been  at 
all  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks 
or  Romans,  who  have  been  very 
accurate  in  describing  all  the 
fruits  known  in  their  time.  It 
seems  not  to  have  grown  so  far 
south  as  France;  for  the  old 
French  name  oigrosaUes  ftmirenur 
evidently  bespeaks  it  not  to  have 
been  a  native  of  that  country,  and 
even  at  the  present  time  their  lan- 
guage has  no  af^ropriate  name 
tor  It  distinct  from  the  gooseberry^ 
The  Dutch  also  acki^ledge  it 
not  to  have  been  indigenous  to 
Holland,  where  it  was  -cidled 
Lesiisni  over  'see.  WheAer  the 
Dutph  f^rst   procure4  this  fruit 
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from  Britain,  or  from  any  other 
northern  coontries,  we  must  ac* 
knowledge  ourselves  indebted  to 
the  gardeners  of  that  country  for 
io  improyin^  the  sixe,  if  not  the 

.  flavour  of  this  fruit. 

**  The  English  tname  of  currant 
teems  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
similitude  of  the  fruit  to  that  of 
the  small  Zante  grapes,  which  we 
call  curranu^  or  corinths,  from 
Corinth»  where  thu  fruit  formerly 
grew   in   great  abundance,  and 

.  which  are  so  much  used  in  this 
country  for  cakes,  puddines.  Ice. 

**  The  Italians  seem  to  nave  no 
other  name  for  the  currants  than 
mftttet  little  grapes.  At  Geneva 
they  are  calted  raisins  dt  Mars. 
The  currant  does  not  appear  in 
the  list  of  fruits  published  by 
Thomas  Tusser  in  1557,  which  I 
have  transcribed  to  ^ow  what 
iruiu  were  cultivated  in  the  latter 
part  of  queen  Mary's  reign. 

^*  Aroles  of  all  sorts,  apricots, 
barbcsTies;    booUesse,  black  and 

.  white ;  dierries,  red  and  black  \ 
ichesnuts}  comet  plumbs;  dami- 
aens,  white  and  black;  filberds, 
red  and  white  ;  gooseberries  ; 
grapes,  white  and  red  i  green  or 
grass  plumbs  ;  hurtil  berries ; 
•medlers,  or  meles;  mulberries; 
peaches,  white  and  red ;  peeres  of 
all  sorts ;  peer  plumbs,  black  and 
yellow:  quince* trees ;  raspis  ; 
rrisons  ;  small  nuts ;  strawber- 
ries, red  and  white ;  service  trees ; 
irardens,  white  and  red;  wal- 
nuts; wheat  plumbs." 
<<  Tlie  black  currants,  which  were 
•formerly  caUed  sqninancy  ber- 
ries, on  account  of  their  Rreat  use 
m  qWBsies,  are  natives  <»  Sweden 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Russia, 
as  well  as  the  noruiern  counties  of 
Eagkmdf  where  they  have  been 
iboad  in  their  natural  stale,  grow- 


ing in  alder  swamps,  and  in  wet 
hedges  by  the  banks  of  rivers*  In 
some  parts  of  Siberia,  die  black  , 
currants  are  said  to  gtow  to  the 
size  of  hazel  nuts;  The  inhabit- 
ants of  that  country  make  a  drink 
of  the  leaves ;  in  Russia  a  wine  is 
made  of  the  black  currants ;  and 
it  is  also  made  in  some  parts  of 
England.** 

^  The  currant  tree  that  was 
brought  from  the  isle  of  Zante,  by 
our  Levant  traders,  and  first  plant- 
ed in  England  in  the  year  15SS,  I 
conclude  was  the  vine  that  pro- 
duces the  small  grapes  which  we 
call  currants,  and  of  which  the 
English  use  more  than  all  the  i-est 
of  me  world  together.  This  fruit 
grows  in  ^reat  abundance  In  seve- 
ral places  m  the  Archipelago.  We 
have  a  £ictory  at  Zante,  from 
whence  we  import  them  so  closely 
pressed  by  treading,  that  they  are 
often  obliged  to  be  du^  out  with 
an  iron  instrument,  the  natives 
thinking  we  use  them  as  a  dye.'* 

fig$. — *^hx  Oxford,  in  the  bo  t- 
nic  ff ardea  of  the  regius  professor 
of  Hebrew,is  a  fig-tree,  which  vras 
brought  from  the  East,  and  plant- 
ed by  Dr.  Pocock,  in  the  year  1648. 
Of  this  tree,  the  following  anec- 
dote is  related:  Dr.  Kennicott, 
the  celebrated  Hebrew  scholar  and 
compiler  of  the  Polyglot  Bible,was 
passionately  fond  of  this  fruit;  and 
seeing  a  very  fine  fig  on  this  tree 
which  he  wished  to  preserve,  wrote 
on  a  label  <Dr.  Kennicott's  fig,' 
which  he  tied  to  the  fruit.  An  Ox- 
onian wag,  who  had  observed  the 
transaction, watched  the fruitdaily, 
and,  when  ripe,  gathered  it,  •  and 
exchanged  the  label  for  one  thus 
wordeo:  *A  fig  for  Dr.  Kennicott/ 

*<  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  fresh- 
killed  venison,  'or  any  other  ani- 
mal food,  being  bung  up  in  a  fig- 
tree 
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tree  for  a  single  night,  will  become 
as  tender  and  as  ready  for  dress- 
ing, as  if  kept  for  many  daysor 
weeks  in  the  common  manner.  A  . 
gentleman  who  lately  made  the 
experiment,  assured  me  that  a 
haunch  of  venison  which  had  late- 
ly been  killed,  was  hung  up  in  a 
fig-tree  when  the  leaves  were  on, 
at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, and  was  removed  before  sun- 
rise in  the  morning,  when  it  was 
found  in  a^perfect  state  for  cook- 
ing $  and  he  adds,  that  in  a  few 
hours  more  it  would  have  been  in 
a  stale  of  putrefaction,'* 

FMirtj.^r-**  It  js  supposed,  that 
within  a  few  miles  round  Maid- 
stone, in  Kent,  there  are  more  fil- 
bertssfrowingat  the  present  time, 
than  m  all  England  besides,  there 
-  being  seven  hundred  acres  planted 
with  filbert-trees  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  town.  The  London  market 
is  entirely  supplied  from  .thence 
with  these  nuts,  which  are  excel* 
lent  in  quality,  and,  if  quite  ripe, 
will  keep  good  for  several  years 
placed  in  a  dry  room*  Filberts  are 
not  only  much  more  agreeable  than 
the  common  nuts,  but  are  esteemed 
wholesome  and  nourishing  when 
taken  in  roodemiion.** 

Gooirftfrrj.— •'  The  gooseberry, 
which  is  now  so  much  and  so  justly 
esteemed,  is  a  native  of  Europe ; 
arid  as  it  grew  in  the  woods  and 
hedges  about  Darlington,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, Norfolk,  and  other 
northern  counties,  in  the  wild 
state,  I  consider  it  indigenous  to 
this  country,  although  both  Miller 
and  Dr.  Snuth  ^  entertain  doubt 
of  its  being  truly  so.  It  aj}pears 
not  to  have  been  known  to  the  an- 
cients, either  in  Greece  or  Rome, 
as  their  authors  have  made  no  men- 
tion of  it ;  but  it  is  noticed  by  the 
l^arlie&t  naturalists  who  )iave  writ* 


ten  in  this  country,  notwlthstand^ 
ing  it  was  a  fruit  much  neglected, 
according  to  AUioni^s  accoum^ 
who  says,  *  they  are  eatable,  but 
somewhat  astringent.'  G«rard 
says,  <  it  is  called  feabury  bush,  in 
Cheshire  ,m7  native  country ;'  and 
I  find  that  it  had  the  same  name 
in  Lanpishire  and  Yoikshire.  In 
Norfolk  it  was  abbreviated  into 
feahes.  It  appears  to  have  taken 
the  name  of  gooseberry,  from  its 
being  used  as  a  sauce  for  young  qr 
green  geese." 

•*  I  nave  not  attempted  to  give 
even  the  names  of  all  the  varieties 
of  this  fruit,  finding  them  go  nu- 
merous, that  cne  nurseryman  fut- 
nished  me  with  his  list,  and  obliged 
me  with  a  sight  of  3CX)  varieue^, 
the  largest  ofwhi^h  in  weight  was 
equal  to  three  guineas  and  a  half." 

**  The  pale  gooseberry  was  first 
brought  from  Flanders  in  the  year 
that  Henry  the  Eighth  received 
the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faitli. 
This  monarch  and  his  daughter 
queen  Elizabeth  $eem  to  have  en- 
couraged the  artt>f  gardening,  as 
.during  their  reigns  mos^  of  our 
best  fruits  and  ypgetableswere  first 
introduced  and  cultivated  in  this 
kingdom;  but  even  during  the 
reigns  of  the^e  sovereigns,  goose- 
berry leaves  were  used  as  a  sallad 
by  those  who  co^ld  not  afford  co 
send  to  Holland  for  a  lettuce.  The 
gooseberry  is  but  little est^med on 
the  continent,  for  want  of  being 
more  known  ;  and  foreigners  seem 
astonished  at  the  size  and  flavour 
of  this  fruit  in  England.'' 

Gourd. — "  The  .  gourd,  called 
Vegetable  Marrow,  is  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour.  Those  I  have  seen 
did  not  exceed  from  seven  to  nine 
inches  in  length*  It  has  only  beeii 
known  a  few  years  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and,  I  bdicve,  was  not  sold 
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in  the  shops  and  markets  before 
the  summer  of  1 81 9 ;  and  although 
they  are  of  .so  late  an  introduction^ 
the  accounts  are  very  imperfect : 
but  it  seems  most  probable  that 
the  seeds  were  brought  in  some 
£ast  India  ships,  and  likely  from 
Persia,  where  it  is  called  cicader* 
Jl  .is  cultivated  in  the  same  man- 
ner a^  cucumbers,  and  is  said  by 
^  tbQse  who  have  gr^wn  them  to  be 
very  productive.  This  fruit  is 
used  for  culinary  purposes  in  every 
stage  of  its  growth.  When  very 
young,  it  is  good  fried  with  but- 
ter i  when  half-grown,  it  is  said 
to  be  excellent,  either  plainly  boil- 
ed, and  served  up  sliced  on  toast- 
ed bread,  as  asparagus ;  or  stewed 
•jvith  rice  sauce,  for  which  purpose 
ijt  is  likewise  sliced.  It  Is  often 
sent  to  table  mashed  like  turnips : 
when  full-grown,  it  is  used  for 
pies.  It  has  been  highly  recom* 
mended  to  me  by  many  persons 
who  have  grown  it,  while  others 
&peak  of  it  as  but  little  superior  to 
the  pompion.'* 

Grape  Fine.— ^*  The  duke  of 
Portland  has  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred kinds  of  gr^pe-vines  at  iiis 
^eat  at  Welbeck  j  and  in  the  year 
17B1,  his  grace  made  a  present  to 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham  of  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  that  grew  in  his 
vinery,  which  weighed  nineteen 
pounds  and  a  half :  it  w^s  nine- 
teen inches  and  a  half  in  the  great. 
est  diameter,  four  feet  and  a  half 
in  circumference,  and  twenty-one 
i  nches  and  three  quarters  in  length. 
Tt  was  conveyed  to  Wentworth 
^oose,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles, 
by  four  labourers,  whocarried  it  sus» 
pendedona  staff,  in  pairs,  by  turns. 
**  The  vine  at  Hampton-Court 
palace,  which  was  [Wanted  in  the 
year  1769,  has  a  stem  of  thirteen 


inches  in  girth,  and  a  principal 
branch  11 4«  feet  in  length,  which,t* 
in  one  year,  produced  two  thou-* 
sand  and  two  hundred  bunches  of 
grapes,  each  weighiftff,  on  an  ave- 
rage, a  pound.  His  late  revered 
majesty  enjoyed  the  fruit  of  this 
vine  half  a  century.  Fruit  was  the 
only  luxury  in  which  he  indulged 
himself,  and  that  was  cultfvated  in 
the  royal  gardens  to  thehiriiest 
perfection,  and  served  at  taUe  in 
great  abundance. 

«  The  first  duty  on  wines  was 
one  penny  per  ton,  which  was  in 
the  year  1272,  When  wine  gangers 
were  first  appointed  at  London 
and  *the  principal  sea-ports;  The 
new  gauge  duty  at  London  alone 
amounted  to  fifteen  pounds  sixteen 
shillings  and  seven- pence,'  whidt 
makes  the  quantity  imported 
amount  to  7>598  pipes.  Theprin-* 
cipal  customs  for  importation,  at 
that  period,  seem  to  have  been  on 
wines  chiefly  French  and  Rhenish, 
as  there  is  yet  scarcely  any  men- 
tion of  Spanish,  or  Portuguese,  or 
Italian  ^ine.  (Madox's  History 
of  the  Exchequer.)  » 

«  In  the  year  1409,  the  duty  on 
wine  was  three  shillings  per  ton* 

**  Grapes  seem  to  have  become 
rare  about  the  year  1560.  Strype, 
in  his  life  of  Grindall,  bishop  of 
London,  (who  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest encouragers  of  botany  in  this 
kingdom,)  writes  that  his  grapei^ 
at  Fulham,  *  were  esteemed  of  that 
value,  and  a  fruit  queen  Elizabeth 
i^tood  so  well  affected  to,  and  so 
early  ripe,  that  the  bishop  used 
every  year  to  3end  her  majesty  a 
present  of  them." 

Pear, — **  Miller  mentions  eighty 

varieties  of  the  pear  in  his  day ; 

apd  at  the  present  time   they  are 

sp  much  increased,  that  Mr,  Lee, 

'        of 
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of  HamsBersihithy  assured  me  that 
be  possessed  315  kinds  of  pear- 
trees.  We  trust  thaty  while  the 
horticultural  society  are  seeking  for 
new  Tarietiesy  those  of  established 
fame  will  not  be  neglected.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  our  orchards 
planted  with  a  variety,  that  we 
nay  baye  some  for  all  seasons  and 
for  various  purposes;    but  it  is 

Sttally  to  be  wished,  that  the  best 
each  sort  should  be  selected, 
,  not  only  of  the  dessert  kinds^  but 
those  for  baking  and  preserving, 
as  well  as  those  for  making  perry, 
which  is  one  of  the  justly  admired 
British  beverages." 

P/irm,— «*The  Orleans  plum 
lakes  its  name  from  the  part  of 
France  so  called.  This  is  a  hand- 
some but  an  indi£Ferent  fruit,  and 
not  equal  to  the  common  muscle 
plum  in  flavour,  although  it  is 
more  cultivated  than  even  the 
green  gage,  which  is  not  only  the 
most  agreeable  but  also  the  most 
wholesome  of  all  theplums.  This 
latter  plum  was  called  the  reine 
CltttuUf  from  having  been  intro- 
duced into  France  by  queenClaude, 
wife  to  Francis  the  1st  of  that 
country,  but  it  bears  various 
names  in  different  parts  of  France. 
It  is  often  called  damai  veni ;  at 
Tours  it  is  named  a^icoi  vtrd ;  at 
Rouen,  where  it  grows  abundant- 
ly, they  call  it  la  verie  bonne. 
This  ^lum  received  the  name  of 
green  gage  from  the  following 
accident.  The  Gage  family,  in 
the  last  century,  procured  from 
the  monastery  of  the  Chartreuse 
at  Paris  a  collection  of  fruit-trees. 
When  these  trees  arrived  at  the 
mansion  of  Hengrave  Hall,  the 
tickets  were  safely  affixed  to  all  of 
them,  excepting  only  to  the  reing 
Claude,  which  was  eitlicr  omitted 


to  have  been  put  on,  or  was  nibbed 
off  in  the  package.  The  garden- 
er, therefore,  being  ignorant  of  the 
name,  called  it,  when  it  first  bore 
fruit,  the  green  gage.  The  com- 
pliment was  justly  due  to  the  fa- 
roily  for  the  introduction  of  this 
excellent  plum,  which  is  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  country  at  large, 
than  the  trifling  respect  can  be  to 
the  family  of  Gage.  Lord  Crom- 
well brought  several  sottsof  plums 
from  Italy  into  this  country,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. :  among 
them  was  the  perdigren. 

<*  The  Bonum  magnum  is  our 
largest  plum,  and  greatly  esteem- 
ed for  preserves  and  culinary  pur* 
poses.  A  plum  of  the  same  »ze 
and  shape,  but  of  a  yellower  hue» 
has  lately  been  introduced  by  a 
Mr.  Coe,  of  Brompton,and  is  call* 
ed  Coe's  golden  drop.  In  flavour 
it  partakes  both  of  the  greengage 
and  the  apricot.  I  have  several 
standard  trees  in  my  garden  at 
fiayswater,  which  are  very  pro- 
ductive: and  the  fruit  has  the 
quality  of  keeping  perfectly  sound 
and  good  until  near  Christmas,  if 
it  be  gathered  with  die  stalk  or  a 
part  of  the  branch,  and  suspended 
m  a  dry  room." 

Raspberry. — ^«  The  yellow  or 
white  raspberry  is  most  admired 
at  desserts :  indeed  all  the  white 
fruits  .of  the  berry  kind  are  sweet- 
er than  the  coloured,  but  other 
fruits  that  are  coloured  are  gene- 
rally sweeter  than  the  white. 
.  <*  The  red  raspberry  is  considered 
the  finest  for  flavouring  ices,  jams, 
&c.  A  third  kind  is  cultivated^ 
which  produces  two  crops  a  year, 
but  I  have  seldom  met  with  the 
October  raspberry  as  possessing 
much  flavour. 

«*  Raspberrie^are  much  cultivated 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tsleworth 
and  Brentford ;  from  whence  those 
are  sent  to  London  in  swing  carts» 
which  are  used  bj  the  distillers 
for  tnalLHig  raspberry  brand y, 
raspberry  vinegar,  &c«  as  also 
those  used  by  confectioners  and 
pastry-cooks;  but  the  raspberries 
which  are  mtended  for  the  table 
are  brought  by  women  on  their 
heads :  their  load  consists  of  a 
round,  or  basket,  containing  twelve 
gallons,  of  three  pints  to  a  gallon  ; 
and  although  the  distance  is  ten 
miles  from  Isleworth  to  Covent 
Garden  market,  they  regularly 
perform  the  journey  in  twoliours : 
for  which  they  are  paid  three  shil- 
lings and  six-pence.  From  Ham<- 
mersmith  these  industrious  wo- 
men will  take  a  load  three  times  a 
day,  for  which  they  receive  eigh- 
teen-pence  per  load.  These  fe- 
male fruit  porters  come  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  London  fdr  the  season^ 
from  Wiltshire,  Shropshire,  and 
Wales :  in  their  long  journeys 
they  seldom  walk  at  a  less  pace 
than  five  miles  per  hour.*' 

Strawherty. — "  The  varieties  of 
the  strawberry  have,  like  those  of 
other  fruits,  been  so  increased, 
that  to  decribe  them  distinctly 
would  be  almost  impossible,  even 
-with  the  assistance  of  coloured 
drawings.  The  president  of  riie 
Horticultural  Society,  Thomas 
Andrew  Knight,  esq.  states,  that 
he  has  at  this  time  not  less  than 
400  varieties  of  this  fruit  in  his 
craxden*  Among  those  which  he 
has  raised,  is  one  from  the  white 
Chili  strawberry  and  the  pollen 
of  the  black  strawberry." 

Service  Tree.  —  «  This  fruit, 
which  is  a  native  of  England,  is 
now  as  little  known,  and  as  rare 
in  the  London  market,  as  the 


fruits  of  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  world ;  and  the  service-berry- 
tree  is  now  so  thinly  scattered 
over  the  country,  diat  many 
fanners  do  not  even  knew  its  ex- 
istence." 

"The  service-tree  is  still  occasion- 
ally to  be  met  with  in  the  hed^ 
rows  in  Kent,  and  in  the  Wesuds 
of  Sussex,  of  the  size  of  a  mo- 
derate oak-tree^;  as  also  in  the 
north  of  England  and  Wales.** 

**  I  know  many  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  obie;ct  to  fruit-bearing 
trees  being  planted  on  their  es- 
tates, on  me  principle  that  it  en- 
courages depredations  to  injure 
their  plantations ;  but  this  seems 
but  a  poor  excuse  for  depriving 
themselves  and  the  public  of  the 
beauty  and  variety  which  the  blos- 
soms give  at  one  season  of  the 
year,and  the  fruit  at  another,  par- 
ticularly to  those  who  have  park- 
keepers,  or  bailiffs,  on  the  pre- 
mises." 

/Ffl/jitff.  —  «  The  walnut-tree 
was  formerly  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land for  the  sake  of  the  wood, 
which  was  in  great  esteem  for  ca- 
binet goods,  before  mahogany 
and  other  curious  woods  were  im- 
ported from  America  into  this 
kingdom,  which  was  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  use  of  mahogany 
was  discovered  by  the  following 
chance: — Dr*  Gibbons,  an  emi- 
nent physician,  was  building  a 
house  in  King-street,  Covent 
Garden.  His  brother,  who  was 
a  West  India  captain,  brought 
over  some  planks  of  this  wood  as 
ballast,  which  he  thought  mi?ht 
be  of  service  in  his  brother's  budd- 
ing \  but  the  carpenters  finding  the 
wood  too  hard  for  their  tools,  it 
was  laid  aside  as  useless.     Soon 

after. 
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^ter^  Mrs.  Gibbons  wanting  a 
candle-boxy  thedoctor  called  on  his 
cabinet-maker  ( Wollaston,  inLong 
Acre)  to  make  him  one  of  some 
wood  that  lay  in  bis  garden.  Wol- 
laston  also  complained  that  it  was 
too  bard :  but  the  doctor  insisted 
on  having  it  done  ;  and,  when  fi» 
nishedy  it  was  so  much  liked,  that 
the  doctor  ordered  a  bureau  to  be 
made  of  the  same  wood,  which 
Was. accordinglj  done;   and  the 


fine  colour,  polish^  &c.  were  so 
pleasing,  that  he  invited  all  his 
friends  to  see  it.  Among  them 
was  the  duchess  of  Buckingham  x 
her  grace  begged  some  of  the  same 
wood  of  Dr.  Gibbons,  and  em* 
ployed  Wollaston  to  i^ake  her  a 
bureau  also.  On  this  the  fame 
of  mahogany  and  Mr.  Wollaston 
was  much  raised ;  and  furniture 
made  of  this  wood  became  ge» 
ncraL'' 
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CHAPTER  V. 


PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 


IN  no  resp|tct  is  Brftaiti  more  de 
cidedly-distkiguished  from  other 
countries,  or  Britain*  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  19th  century 
more  decidedly  distinguished  from 
Britain  at  any  former  period,— 
than  by  the  copiousness  and  varie- 
ly  of  its  periodical  literature.  This 
circumstance  alone  would  give  it 
a  claim  to  our  notice;  but  when  we 
moreover  consider  the  influence  it 
possesses  on  the  politics,  thelitera- 
ture,  the  taste  and  the  opinions 
of  the  age, — to' pass  it  over  in  si- 
lence would  be  unpardonable. 
And  yet  our  notice  of  it  must  ne- 
cessarily be  short  and  general. 

The  periodical  literature  of  Bri- 
tain may  be  classed  tjius :  newspa- 
pers— reviews — magazines  —  and 
journals  <  principally  confined  ,  to 
some  branches  of  science,or  the  arts. 
1.  Newspapers  may  be  said  to 
be  the  daily  food  of  our  country- 
men ;  and  to  many  they  are  as  re- 
gularly served  up  as  their  break- 
fast. An  English  newspaper  pre- 
'  sents  a  striking  contrast  to  a  fo- 
reign one  ;  while  the  latter  is  je- 
june, tame  and  barren,  the  for- 
mer  comprises  within  its  range  ^ 
vast  variety  of  subjects,  of  lastine 
importance  as  well  as  ephemeral. 
the  establishment  necessary  to 
conduct  an  Eiiglish  daily  newspa- 
per, must  be  on  a  very  great  scale, 
as  well  as  expensive;  and  the  pro- 
fits, when  it  succeeds,  are  equally 
surprising. 


Of  the  daily  morning  newst^ 
papers,  the  Tifties,  New  Times 
and  Chronicle,  chiefly  deserv6 
notice..  The  principle  on  which 
the  Times  is  conducted  seems 
to  be,  to  watch  the  direction 
of  public  opinion,  feeling,  or  pre- 
judice, and,  when  ascertained,  to 
guide  and  stimulate^  and  thus 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  The 
Times  therefore  is  no  party  pa« 
per;  yet  when  it  warmljr  takes  up 
an  opinion,  it  is  mpre  violent  and 
dogmatical  than  the  most  decided 
party  paper.  As  soon  s^s  the  pub- 
lic mind  becomes  cool  and  indif- 
ferent, it  also  deserts  the  cause 
which'  it  had  so  strenuously  es- 
poused. So  far,  with  regard  to 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  con- 
ducted :  its  great  merit  consists  in 
its  early  and  accurate  intelligence ; 
in  its  occasionally  well  written  ar- 
ticles |  and  in  valuable  contribu-' 
tions  on  politics  or  political  eco- 
nomy, with  which  its  correspond 
dents  not  unfrequently  favour  it. 

The  New  Times  is  rising  into 
notice:  it  is  conducted  on  high 
monarchical  principles  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  formerly  edited  the 
old  Times,  when  it  was  so  effi- 
cient in  exciting  hatred  and  indig- 
nation against  the  tyranny,  tiie 
measures  and  the  character  of  Bo- 
naparte. The  editor  of  the  New 
Times  pushes  his  principles  to  an 
extreme,  not  palatable  to  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  British  revolution, 

and 
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and  we  think  not  easily  reconcile- 
ableto  the  groands  on  which  alone 
that  measure  can  be  defended. 
But  the  fact  seems  to  be,  that  his 
dread  of  innovation^  and  of  any 
change,  even  for  the  better,  Unless 
(what  it  is  vain  to  expect)  pro- 
duced by  men  in  power,  is  so  great 
and  so  constantly  agitating  his 
mindy  that  he  prefers  the  stag- 
nant and  pestiferous,  but  tranquil 
air  of  despotism,  to  those  stoi-ms 
which,  though  they  spread  tem- 
porary destruction,  yet  are  useful 
and  even  necessary  to  restore  or 
preserve  the  sound  and  vigorous 
health  of  the  human  mind  Inde- 
pendently of  these  prejudices,  the 
New  Times  is  a  well  conducted 
paper;  its  increased  reputation 
and  sale  may  be  partly  ascribed 
to  this  circumstance ;  but  we  are 
also  afraid  it  arises  in  part  from 
a  growing  adoption  of  sentiments 
respecting  the  comparative  evils 
of  present  abuses  and  innovations^ 
similar  to  those  of  its  editor. 

The  Morning  Chronicle  is  avow- 
edly and  decidedly  a  pat  ty  paper. 
The  unfounded  a^ertions  which 
it  not  unfrequently  makes,  and  the 
contradictions  in  circumstances,  ih 
reasoning,  and  even  in  principles, 
to  which  a  party  support  of  the 
whigs,  and  a  party  opposition^  to 
ministers,  necessarily  give  rise, 
are  iu  great  blot ;  otherwise  it  is 
well  conducted;  and  contains  a 
greater  number  of  literary  papers, 
especially  of  a  witty  and  humorous 
cast,  than  any  other  newspaper. 

The  principal  evening  papers 
are  the  Courier,  the  Star,  and  the 
Traveller. 

The  Courier  is  as  decidedly  mi- 
nisterial  as  the  Chronicle  is  anti- 
ministerisd :  formerly  it  used-  to 
be  better  written  than  any  other 
newspaper ;     thefe    was    more 


power  of  thouebt  as  well  as  of 
style:  but  latteriy  it  has  been  con^ 
ducted  (except  occasionally)  in  a 
feebler  manner*  It  k  very  bigoted 
in  religious  subjects. 

The  Star  is  what  may  be  deem-* 
ed  an  impartial  paper :  but  what* 
ever  praises  may  be  bestowed  od 
such  a  paper,  newspaper  readers 
do  not  like  it.  Even  if  it  were 
possible  to  infuse  into  an  impartial 
paper,  that  pungency,  vivacitj 
and  spirit  which  party  creates,  yet 
it  would  not  be  popular.  The 
most  impartial  men  have  then: 
partialities,  and  will  read  newspa. 
pers  which  side  with  them.  The 
Star,  however,  occasionally  bursts 
forth  into  a  more  bold  strain,  and 
then  it  becomes  a  very  interesting 

Saper,  in  spite  of  its  violence, 
lost  of  the  artides  it  contained 
on  the  Manchester  business,  and 
some  of  its  articles  on^the  queen's 
case,  proved  that  its  generally 
tameness  did  not  anse  from 
any  /eebleness  or  want  of  talent  in 
the  editor. 

The  Traveller,  though  it  has 
existed  several  years,  did  not  start 
into  general  notice  or  extensive 
sale  till  1820.  It  is  understood 
that  it  then  became  the  propert  j 
of  the  particular  friends  and  zea- 
lous advocates  of  the  queen  j  and 
it  certainly  espoused  her  cause 
with  all  the  zeal,  and  with  mdch 
more  judgement,  good  sense,  and 
discretion  than  me  Times,  the 
most  outrageous  and  extravagant 
of  her  defenders.  But  we  notice 
the  Traveller  chiefly  on  accbnnt 
of  some  excellent  articles  on  pcdi- 
tical  economy,  which  have  appear- 
ed in  it.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  if  plain  and  practical  essays 
on  political  economy  were  given 
occasionally  in  the  newspapets^ 
and  if  they  were  short,  ^amd  thus 
/  adapted 
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ft^^pted  to  tbe  usu^  readers  ,oi 
>)^P9Pf^  Q&uph  bei;iei$t  woul4. 
bi^  done*  In  the  priesent  circum« 
stances  of  the  country,  nothing  is 
99oiedesira^lej  and  will  ultimately 
^  more  useful,  than  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  fundamental 
principles  and  practical  applica- 
^qn  of  this  science;  for  bj  a  steady 
and  persevering  recurrence  to  what 
it  ieachesf  can  we  alone  expect 
IP  extricate  our  trade^  and  conse-^ 
quratly  Qf^  finances,  from  their 
present  alarming  embarrassment. 
Jni^e  Times  there  appear  occa- 
ai^i^kaUy  articles  on  this  subject;  but 
J^hey  ar^^  much  too  long»  and 
di^ugh  ingenious,  and  in  many 
rpspe^ft  solid,  too  far  removed 
from  what  alone  can  be  reduced 
to  practice. 

The  Sunday  newspapers  have  a 
j^tronger  hold  over  the  mind,  feel- 
iiu^s  and  opinions  of  the  great  mass 
Althe  community^  than  the  daily 
JU^wspapers.  We  cannot  enter  into 
.a  character  or  discussion  of  them 
individually;  generally  speaking 
,they  are  very  violent  in  their  op- 
position to  govemmentt  some  even 
to  the  whole  system  as  it  at  pre- 
sent exists.  But  they  are  more 
distinguished  for  violence,  dogma* 
tL^m»  or  szBartness  little  connected 
with  good  taste,  than  for  talent  or 
in&nnation* 

%  The  Reviews*  The  oldest 
Snglish  review  is  the  Monthly : 
it  has  been  published  nearly  a  ce^- 
.tnry ;  and  of  course^  during  th^t 
tim^  it  has  been  conducted  wi^ 
.  various  degrees  of  ability  and  in- 
formation* Perhaps  it  displayed 
.  the  greatest  talent  about  30  years 
since ;  its  sale  aiid  reputation  were 
.much  injured  by  the  introduction 
of  Quarterly  reviews,  though  there 
am>^r  Qccauonally  even  now  ar- 
.ti4^s  in  the  -Mcmthly   Review, 
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yrhich  for  talent  and  informaticm^ 
and  above  all  for  condensatidn  of 
thought,  and  sterling  purity  and 
compactness  of  style,  are  in  our 
opinion  superior  to  any  articles 
either  in  the  Edinburgh  or  Quar« 
terly  Reviews.  The  Monthly  Re-' 
view,  though  conducted  during 
its  long  existence  with  various  de- 
grees of  ability,  has  (with  a  very 
short  excfeption)  uniformly  es- 
poused ana  defended  the  same 
?nnciples  in  politics  and  religion, 
ts  politics  are  those  of  Mr.  Fox  i 
its  religious  doctrines  border,  on 
unitarianism ;  and  its  church 
discipline  and  government,  are 
jthose  of  the  dissenters. '  It  cer- 
tainly has  had  great  influence  in 
giving  a  sound  direction  to  the  U« 
terature,  politics  and  general  opi- 
nions of  the  age ;  and^  we  believe^ 
possesses  the  merit  of  having  di- 
rected the  studies  of  our  country- 
men to  German  literature,  bv 
some  elaborate  and  well  written 
articles  on  works  in  thatlanguagd, 
which  appeared  at  a  time  wheh 
German  literature  was  almost  ut- 
terly unknown  in  this  country.    ' 

The  Critical  Review  appeared  > 
portly  after  the  Monthly ;  it  waEs 
at  iirst  under  the  management  of 
Dr.  SmoUet ;  and  was  directly  op- 
posed in  its  politics  and  religion  to 
the  Monthly.  It  neverroseto  mucH 
celebrity  for  talent;  and  even  Dr. 
Johnson,  whose  strong  prejudices 
were  all  decidedly  with  it,  ac- 
kno^^ledged,  in  his  celebrated  con- 
versation with  the  king,  that  it 
was  much  inferior  to  the  jVionthljr. 
In  one  respect  it  formed  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  latter;  the  same 
person  who  set  on  foot  the  Month- 
ly continued  its  proprietor  and 
manager  for  upwards  of  half* a 
century,  indeed  till  his  deatK; 
and  his  son  succeeded  him* 
'a?       :■       aid 
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and  at  present  holds  it;  whereas  the 
Critical  Review  passed  through 
the  hands  of  many  proprietorsy 
vrithin  these  few  years,  very  ra- 
pidly ;  and  we  believe  no  longer 
exists. 

In  some  part  of  its  progress  the 
Critical  Review  adopted  and  de- 
fended the  liberal  principles  of  its 
rival,  and  even  went  beyond  it. 
This  induced  some  literary  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  the  church 
of  England,  and  of  politics  such 
as  are  generally  held  along  with 
high  church  doctrines,  to  set  oii 
foot  a  new  Review,  which  they 
called  the  Bntish  Critic.  It  es- 
poused the  cause  of  church  and 
state,  for  which  it  was  established, 
with  considerable  learning  and  in- 
formation, with  more  of  these  in- 
deed than  talent,  but  with  a  good 
deal  of  the  illiberal  haughtiness 
and  contempt,  with  which  the 
very  zealous  adherents  of  high 
church  politics  and  religion  usuallv 
treat  their  opponents.  Its  classi- 
cal articles,  which  were  furnished 
by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
classical  scholars  of  the  age,  wefie 
of  great  merit,  and  almost  rivalled, 
as  we  have  no  doubt  they  were 
meant  to  rival,  the  classical  arti- 
cles of  the  Monthly  Review,  which 
were  written  by  another  classical 
scholar,  at  least  equally  distin- 
guished for  classical  literature, 
and  whose,  English  style  was  more 
genuine,  and  in  better  taste. 
Within  these  few  years  the  Bri- 
tish Critic  hat  changed  editors 
more  than  once ;  at  present  it 
seems  disposed  to  rival  tlie  Edin- 
burgh and  Quarterly  Reviews,  in 
elaborate  dissertation,  and  it  oc- 
casionally contains  some  good  ar- ' 
tides  on  political  economy. 

The  Eclectic  Review  belongs  to 
thtt  evangelical  party  among  the' 


dissenters:  this  wiH  at  once  ei« 
j)lain  the  ^at  object  it  has  tn 
view,  and  its  religious  principles. 
We  are  sorry  to  say,  that  though 
ttncommonly  liberal  with  regard 
to  church  government,  it  is  often 
very  illiberal  and  even  disinge- 
nuous towards  those  who  differ 
from  it  in  religious  doctrines.  Its 
articles  not  unfrequently  are  writ- 
ten with  very  considerable  do- 
quence,  which  however  wouM  be 
much  improved  if  they  were  not  so 
discursive  and  prolit ;  and  if  the 
discursions  and  illustrations  which 
it  produces,  did  not  entangle  the 
readers  of  the  Review,  as  we  ra- 
ther imagine  they  do  even  the 
writers,  in  a  tiresome  and  per- 
plexing labyrinth. 

The  Edinburgh  Monthly  Re^ 
view  has  not  been  published  above 
three  years;  its  object  and  plan  was 
to  unite  the  discussion  of  tne  quar- 
terly reviews  with  the  analysis 
and  extracts  of  the  monthly  re- 
views :  it  is  conducted  with  gteilt 
care,  tolerable  impartiality,  some 
talent  and  learning,  but  written 
in  a  ponderous  VLndiaigmg  style. 

In  a  fortner  volume  we  noticed 
the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Re- 
views *,  and  of  the  character  there 
given  of  each,  we  do  not  see  any 
thin|;  to  alter.  The  Edinbmrgh 
Review,  however,  latterly  is  cer- 
tainly falling  behind  its  rival  in 
the  interest  of  its  artides,  in  the 
ability  with  which  they  are  wnt- 
ten,  and  in  taste.  There  Is  a 
heaviness  about  it^  not  redcemad 
by  any  profound  or  orieinal  dis- 
cussion, and  not  rdieved,  as  for- 
merly, by  any  wit  or  smartness,  «r 
even  poignancy  of  satire.  In  re- 
spect  of  taste,  it  has  certably  inli- 
en,  though  in  this  reelect  ks 
merits,  especially  in  poetry,  iNitte 
always  v^  qoestidnable.    In  Its 
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caily  and  best  days,  tb^  prose  of 
Haslitt  and  the  poetry  of  Leigh 
Hunt  would  have  aflbrded  abun- 
dant subject  for  it$  wit  and  raillery, 
instead  of  beiugy  as  now,  honoured 
with  its  commendation.  In  its 
early  and  best  days,  subjects  of 
political  economy  were  treated  in 
it,  by  a  master's  bai^d :  there  is  no 
la^k  of  them  at  present,  but  they 
are  no  longer  by  a  master's  hand. 
The  Quarterly  Review  is  much 
more  varied  in  its  contents:  in 
geographical  articles  it  is  far  su- 
perior; in  few  of  its  articles  so 
ponderous.  In  its  articles  relating 
to  moral  and  intellectual  sub- 
jects, and  al^  in  its  biographical 
articles,  the  hand  of  a  master,  of 
one  who  commands  a  rich  and  vi- 
zorous  style,  is  abundantly  mani- 


The  British  Review,  another 
quarterly  one,  though  still  in  ex- 
istence, is  hardly  Icnown  to  be  so : 
tlie  excessive  length  of  its  articles, 
especially  on  subjects  of  so  un- 
promising and  unpopular  a  nature 
as  polemical  divinity,  seems  to 
have  excluded  it  from  popularity.  ' 
We  mention  it  at  present,  princi- 
pally on  account  of  a  learned  and 
excellent  article  which  appeared 
in  1820,  on  the  subject  of  Aristo- 
phanes and  Socrates.  A  set  of 
articles  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  . 
Review,  die  professed  object  of 
which  was  not  merely  to  exculpate 
Aristophanes  from  the  charge  of 
uiijustifiable  ridicule  of  Socrates, 
botto  prove  that  the  latter  deserved 
all  the  severity  of  wit,  and  the 
character  fixed  upon  him  by  the 
comic  poet ;  and  mat  the  Poet  se- 
lected him,  because,  equally  with 
the  sophists,  injuring  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  habiti  of  his  coun- 
trymen, he  was  superior  to  tbem 
in  takou  and^influeace.  The  sub- 


stance of  thes6  articles,  which  were 
written  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  were  af- 
terwards published  with  a  transla- 
tion of  Aristophanes  by  that  gen- 
tleman;  and   in  reviewing  that 
translation,   the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, determined  not  to  be  behind- 
hand with  the  Quarterly,  attacked 
the  character  of  Socrates  in  a  bold- 
er manner,  and  endeavoured  to 
drag  him  from  the  high  eminence 
he  has  always  sustained,  to  a  level 
with  the  worst  of  the  sophists. 
Against  these  two  Reviews,  the 
JBritish  Review  has  boldly  stood 
fortli,  the  champion  of  Socrates : 
and  in  our  opinion  not  only  suc- 
cessfully   rescued  his    character 
from  the  imputations  endeavoured 
to  be  cast  upon  it,  but  succeeded 
also  in  proving  that  Aristophanes 
was  not  influenced  by  the  pure 
and  patriotic  motives  ascribed  to 
him,   nor  undeserving    of  those 
censures,  which,  till  the  present^ 
day,  all  had  concurred  in  fixing 
upon  him.    In  short,  the  British 
Review  has  restored  to  each  his 
old  character  ;  and  in  this  respect 
has,    in    our   judgement,    done 
an  essential  service,  both  to  the 
cause  of  truth  and  justice,  and  to 
the  cause  of  literature.    For,  to 
all  who  are  conversant  with  the 
present  prevailing  spirit  of   the 
clever  men  of  the  age,  it  must  be 
evident  that  they  are  actuated  by 
a  powerful  desire  to  think  and  ad- 
vance something  new  on  most  of 
those  subjects  which  the  common 
sense  and  common  judgement  of 
posterity  had  decided,  especially 
if  their  novel  opinions  can  be  en- 
forced with  ingenuity,  and  clothed 
in  a  style  as  remote  from  the 
downright  and  unaffected  style  of 
the  best  days  of  English  literatur/p, 
as  their  opinions  and  ideas  are 
from  the  sterling  ideas  by  which' 
F  S   '  those 
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those  dajs  were  so  strikingly  cha« 
Tacterized. 

S.  Magazines.  Literary  re- 
views, we  believe,  are  not  strictly 
-of  English  origin,  but  magazines 
Undoubtedly  are;  and  we  rather 
think  are  still  confined  to  this 
^country  and  America.  Is  it  re- 
fining too  far  to  suppose  that  our 
domestic  charactermay  have^veti 
rise  to  a  species  of  publication  in 
which,  as  it  was  conducted  till  very 
lately,  were  to  be  found  a  number 
of  various  short  papers,  extremely 
well  calculated  for  fire-side  per- 
tisal  both  from '  their  shortness 
and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  written,  and  from  the  pre- 
vailing nature  of  their  subjects? 

The  oldest  magazine  is  the 
Gentleman's:  in  the  very  early 
xmmbers  of  this  there  are  un- 
doubtedly many  excellent  papers ; 
but  we  hardly  think  it  ever  exact- 
ly came  up  to  the  idea  of  a  maga- 
zine, or  a  store-house  for  all  the 
little  and  common  subjects  that 
scarcely  class  under  any  head  of 
literature,  and  do  not  aspire  to  the 
height  of  science,  though  connect- 
ed with  science.  Certainly  in 
these  days  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine, except  to  a  very  limited 
class  of  readers,  must  be  very  dull 
and  Uninteresting;  and  therefofe 
has  few  claims  to  the  title  and  na- 
ture of  a  proper  magazine.  An- 
tiquities of  the  most  puerile  and 
trifling  kind  fill  the  greater  part  of 
its  pages ;  its  discussions  on  intel- 
lectual or  moral  subjects  are  very 
poor  in  thought  and  style;  and 
these  faults  are  very  seldom  in- 
deed redeetned  by  any  articles 
either  of  the  proper  magazine 
class,  or  exhibiting  much  learning 
or  talent. 

The  success  Of  the  Gentleman's 

Magaxikie  gare  rise  to  a  number 


of  imklitions  and  rivals,  none  of 
which,  we  brieve,  at  present  exist ; 
or,  if  they  exist,  enjoy  much  repu- 
tation  or    sale.      The   Monthly 
Magazine,     which    was     begun 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,  was 
the  first  successfully  to  rival  it  in 
sale,  and  certainly   surpassed   it 
then,  and    surpasses  it  now^  in 
merit.    But  the  Monthly  Maga- 
zine was  much  better  conducted 
when  it  began  than  it  is  at  present. 
It  answerra  then  exactly  and  con- 
pletely  to  our  notion  of  a  maga- 
zine ;  there  was  in  it  a  saficient 
portion  of  discussion  en   poiols 
of  literature;  and  these  wet«  id- 
ways  of  a  nature  for  suliject,  ihe 
manner  of  treating  them,    and 
style,  to  be  interesting  and  quite 
intelligible  to  magaaine  readers. 
Interspersed  with  these  literary 
articles,  or  with  articles  of  learned 
research  or  of  science,  treated  in 
an  equally  popular  manner,  wtte 
a  number  oi  short  articles,  reqiuest- 
ing  cr  conveying  information  on 
interesting  or  useful  topics,  .sudi 
as  were  not  to  be  found  atewliere, 
or  could  be  found  only  after  mmcfa 
labour  or  research.    In  this  re- 
spect it  was  reaUy  a  dooiestic 
magazine;  and  if  any  thing  ne- 
cessary or  useful  to  be  known  or 
done  in  domestic  life  "Was  qfcteried 
in  it,  an  answer  was  sure  to  be  ob- 
tained.   At  present  l3iis  magazine 
neither  deserves  the  literary  ^a- 
racter,  nor  its  pecidiar  chnneter 
of  a  magazine,  which  it  ponessed 
formerly ;  though  it  still  answers 
more  exactly  and  eompletdy  to 
our  idea  of  a  magazine  than  any 
other  publication  of  the  sort. 

Perhaps  the  more  general  dif- 
fusion of  literature  ( though  ^^  are 
afraid  by  bemg  more  <niiiaad  It 
lias  become  more  sfaiAoiw),  and 
the -taste  fiir  -disouiMa  «d  aoik. 

ject 
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jfeets  of  taste,  morals,  politics,  and 
gf Deral  knowledge,  to  which  the 
quanerly  reviews  have  given 
birth,  required  that  the  character 
of  magazines  should  be  changed. 
This  would  seem  to  be  die  case 
from  the  popularity  which  Black- 
wood's Edinburgh  Magazine  has 
acquired.  It  is  the  first  magazine 
which  assumed  the  new  character, 
Being  in  fact  a  monthly  depository 
for  long  essays  on  literary  sub- 
jects.  Among  these  there  are 
many  distinguished  by  consider- 
able powers  of  thought,  and  writ- 
ten  in  an  eloquent  stylfe,  which* 
however,  sometimes  passes  into 
obscurity  and  bad  taste.  There  are 
others,  the  meaning  and  object  of 
which  are  so  very  subtle  that  they 
cannot  be  grasped,  though -we 
doubt  not  they  are  deemed  ori- 
ginal  and  profound  by  many ;  and 
uere  are  others  which  evince  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  foreign 
literature,  and  which,  uniting  to 
this  acquaintance  excellent  taste 
:ind  sound  judgement,  have  intro- 
duced the  ricnetit  stores  of  that 
literature  to  the  readers  of  the 
inagazine  with  great  efiect,  and  in 
a  most  pleasing  manner.  If  to 
these  three  classes  of  papers  we 
add  a  few  of  genuine  humour  (for 
mostof  those  which  aim  at  humour 
are  bad),  and  several  which  dis- 
play the  workings  of  the  human 
feelings,  sentiments,  and  passions, 
as  they  existed  in  the  old  Scotch 
character,  and  which,  though  thus 
calling  for  a  comparison  with  the 
novels  of  Waverley,  &c.  are  not 
very  far  inferior  to  them  in  design 
and  execution, — ^weshallhave^nu- 
merated  all  from  which  Black- 
wood's Magazine  deserves  to  de- 
rive a  lasting  celebrity.  Its  merit 
in  these  respects  is  certainly  great ; 
apd,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  not  en- 


hancedi  bat  diminiihed,  by  those 
violent  political  and  personal  at- 
tacks to  which,  how€f  er,  we  are 
afraid,  such  is  the  fondness  of  man- 
kind for  censure,  if  sufficiently 
witty  and  biting,  its  rapid  repu- 
tation has  been  chiefly  owing. 
After  all,  however,  we  think  that 
it  would  answer  better  the  natore 
and  purposes  oi  a  magazine,  and 
even  increase  in  popularity  and 
utility,  if  a  few  ot  its  pages  were 
devoted  to  less  aspiring  articles ; 
if  there  were  some  interstices  be- 
tween its  long  laboured  essays,and 
if  those  interstices  were  filled  up 
with  articles  such  as  appeared  in 
the  Monthly  Magazine  in  its  best 
days. 

The  New  Monthly  Magazine 
was  begun  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  counteracting  the  old 
Monthly  Magazine  in  politics.  Its 
plan  has  been  changed  more  than 
once;  but  till  the  beginnine  of 
1891  (a  period  of  course  to  i^ich 
our  remarks  at  present  cannot  pro- 
perly apply),  its  merit,  either  as  a 
literary  work,  or  as  a  magazine 
strictly  so  called,  has  been  very 
inferior  to  that  of  its  riv^l. 

The  success  of  Blackwood's 
Edinburgh  Magazine  gave  rise  to 
Baldwin's  London  Magazine.  The 
closeness  with  which  it  imitated 
not  only  the  plan  of  the  former, 
but  even  the  subjects  of  its  articles 
and  manner  of  treating  them,  was» 
in  many  instances,  trulv  ridicu- 
lous, and  impressed  on  toe  public 
mind  the  suspicion  that  its  wrtteri 
possessed  no  ori^nal  stores  of  their 
own.  Its  merits  and  its  &ults 
were  very  similar  to  Blackwood's^ 
though  both  inferior;  its  essays 
were  distinguished  by  the  tame 
aiming  at  something  original  and 
profound  on  topics  which  long 
since  have  been  dramed  to  the 
FS  bottom; 
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bottom  $  and  bj  a  style  suited  to 
such  a  turn  of  thoaght»  strainings 
elaborate)^  and  glittering.  Indeedy 
in  our  opinion,  the  writers  of  the 
present  day  seem  to  think  (and 
perhaps  they  are  right)  that  the 
public  taste  requires  a  constant 
powerful  stimulus  in  subject*  man- 
ner, and  style,  and  that  nothing 
really  good  will  suit  it,  unless  ic 
be  mixed  up  with  piquant  sauce, 
supplied  by  satirical  wit,  or  over- 
strained thought,  or  a  sparkling 
and  elaborate  style. 

4.  The  periodical  publications 
which  are  exclusively  devoted  to 
particular  subjects,  may  be  classed 
under  the  following  heads ;  science, 
natural  history,  medicine,  divinity, 
agriculture,  trade  and  commerce, 
and  the  fine  arts.  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  notice  all  that  relates 
to  each  of  the^e  heads  separately, 
but  only  to  give  their  general  cha- 
racter.  The  scientific  journals 
have  increased  in  number,  and 
improved  in  plan,  research,  and 
talent,  considerably,  within  these 
few  years :  in  proof  of  this  we 
need  only  appeal  to  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Institution,  the  most 
popular  and  miscellaneous  of 
them,  to  Dr.  Thomson's  Annals 
of  Philosophy,  and  to  the  Edin. 
burgh  Philosophical  Journal.  Na- 
tural history,  of  course,  foils  within 
the  scope  of  these  works ;  but  it  is 
also  the  peculiar  subject  of  works 
published  periodically  by  the  Lia- 
nean  and  Horticultural  Societies 
of  London,  and  the  Wemerian 
and  Horticultural  Societies  of 
Edinburgh.  Perhaps  no  society 
ever  advanced  so  rapidly  as  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London : 
its  members  arc  very  numerous  ;«* 


its  funds  great^  and  its  transacticms^ 
generally  speaking,  have  be^  of 
great  service  to  that  genuine 
British  art,  horticulture,  in  sdl  its 
branches.  The  Wemerian  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  as  its  name  impliety 
is  chiefly  devoted  to  mineralogyt 
though  other  branches  of  nattual 
history  are  withitf  the  scope  of  its 
researches.  In  connexion  with 
this  may  be  mentioned  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  London*  which 
has  already  rendered  almost  com- 
plete the  geology  of  England,  and 
accumulated  a  vast  number  of 
curious  and  important  facts,  from 
which,  in  conjunction  with  others 
yet  to  be  ascertamed,  we  may  hope 
will  at  length  be  drawn  something 
deserving  the  appellation  of  a  phi- 
losophical theory  of  the  eairth. 
The  medical  journals  of  London 
and  Edinburgh  do  not  fall  within 
the  range  of  our  particular  notice, 
except  to  remark  that  they  are 
among  the  fruits  and  proofs  of  the 
advancement  of  the  age  in  know- 
ledge. The  various  theological 
magazines,  in  which  all  the  nu- 
merous doctrines  which  spring  up 
in  this  free  country  are  boldly  ad. 
vocated,  deserve  notice,  as  mani- 
festing ihe  growmg  liberality  and 
candour  of  the  aee. 

We  believe  there  is  only  one 
periodical  journal  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  fine  arts ;  and  cer- 
tainly its  character  is  not  hieh 
either  for  tlie  philosophical  exph^- 
nation  and  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  those  arts,  or  for  sound 
and  tasteful  criticism  on  the  pro- 
ductions in  them.  But  the  state  of 
the  fine  arts  in  Britain  will  form 
the  subject  of  our  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


STATE  OF    THE  FINE   ARTS— PAINTING— ENGRAV- 
ING— LITHOGRAPHY-^iiCULPTURE. 


THOUGH  the  contumelious 
opinion  pronounced  on  this 
country  in  so  dogmatic  a  manner 
by  a  celebrated  foreigner^  that  it 
was  naturally  unfit  for  the  growth 
of  the  fine  arts,  has  been  proved  to 
be  unfounded  by  the  experience  of 
the  last  fifty  years,  yet  it  must 
still  be  confessed  that  Britain,  from 
some  cause,  whether  <^  climate  or 
not  we  ^all  not  stop  to  inquire,  is 
far  behind  many  other  countries 
of  Europe  in  this  respect. 

In  painting  she  has  made  great 
advances ;  but  till  lately  these  ad- 
vances were  ^most  entirely  con- 
fined to  one  species — portrait- 
painting*  It  may  be  said  that 
public  praise,  and  the  more  solid 
and  effectual  encouragement  of 
pecuniary  remuneration,  have  been 
chiefly  directed  to  this  species :  for 
a  considerable  time  it  was  so  ^  but 
latterly  other  species  have  been 
encouraged  bofb  by  private  pa- 
tronage and  by  the  institutions  of 
the  exhibitions  at  the  Royal  Aca^ 
demy  and  the  Bridsh  Gallery. 

Many,  however,  have  doubted 
whether  the  Royal  Academy  has 
been  of  essential  service  to  the 
fine  arts.  Perhaps,  ia  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  conducted, 
the  benefit  to  them  may  not  have 
bden  so  great*  as,  under  the  guid- 
^ce  of  a  different  plan,  it  might 
have  been :  but  the  British  Gsd- 
lery,  so  far  as  it  exhibits  to  public 
view  the  best  paindngs  of  the  first 
masters,  must  uudoubtedly  serve 


to  correct  and  raise  the  pubHc 
taste  and  judgement  i  and  where 
that  is  the  case,  painting  must  im« 
prove* 

The  ^at  faulu  of  the  first  class 
of  paintmgs  produced  in  this  coun« 
try  are  poverty  of  conception,  bad 
taste  in  the  conception,  and  an  in- 
ability, where  the  conception  is 
^rand  and  in  good  taste,  to  execute 
m  an  adequate  and  just  manner, 
so  as  to  place  before  the  spectator 
in  fiill  effect  all  that  the  poetical 
mind  of  the  painter  had  created 
and  imaged  to  itself:  for,  after  all, 
if  poetry  be  not  present  in  a  paino 
ing,  its  merit  cannot  be  of  the  first 
class*  And  yet  the  painter  does  not 
possess  so  many  means  of  bringing 
the  creatures  of  bis  imagination 
into  existence  as  the  poet;   tlie 
former  must  confine  himself  to  the 
mere  expression  of  the  counte* 
nance  and  to  n)6mentary  action  ; 
whereas   the    poet,   though   not 
able  in  words  to  depict  it  so  well 
as  the    painter  can  do    by    his 
pencil,  can  call  to  his  assistance 
the  more  powerful  delineations  of 
feeling,  sentiment,  and  passion  as 
indicated  by  words,  or  by  con- 
tinned  and  connected  action. 

Wtlkie's  paintings  appear  to  us 
to  be  truer  to  nature,  in  better 
taste,  and  better  executed^  than 
any  other  paintings  of  British 
modem  artists ;  but  the  nature  he 
follows  and  copies  is  not  by  any 
means  the  highest  nature:  none 
of  the  grandest  or  most  a  Tec  ting 
F  4i  passion^ 
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passions  of  the  human  breast  are 
exhibited  in  his  paintings,  If»  how- 
ever, a  painter  were  to  do  for 
them  what  he  has  done  for  the 
manners  of  humble  life,  and  in 
some  respects  for  its  feelings,  our 
low  opinion  of  British  painting 
would  be  removed. 

We  know  that  many  would  ap» 
peal  to  the  paintings  of  West, 
Barry,  &c.  against  our  remarks : 
but  the  poetry  of  none  of  their 
•paintings  answers  to  our  idea. 
The  paintings  of  Fuseli  indicate 
an  imagination  indeed  of  a  very 
bold  cliiss,  but  certainly  not  sub- 
ordinate to  nature  or  in  good  ta^te, 
'  viikd  therefore  not  poetical. 

With  respect  to  the  other  classes 
ofpaintmgs, — landscapes,  portrait, 
and  pieces  of  humour^  or  such  as 
depict  onthe<^anvas  what  comedy 
and  farce  do  by  the  peny-^this 
country  undoubtedly  excels  :  bnt 
while  in  poetry,  properly  so  called, 
we  can  appeal  to  the  names  of 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Byron, 
Wordsworth,  ice,  and  boldly  chal- 
lenge either  ancient  or  modem 
times  to  rival  them,  we  cannot 
*  mention  one  poetical  painting  at 
all  to  be  compared  with  the  best 
paintmgs  of  ancient  Italy* 

In    sculpture  we  are    making 

rdter  advances  thkn  in  painting. 
a  former  volume  we  noticed 
the  productions  of  Mr.  Chantry 

'  as  being  truly  British  in  their  con- 
ception and  execution ;  and  if  it 
be  great  merit,  which  it  undoubt- 
edly is,  to  have  banished  allegory 
from  sculpture  and  to  have  con- 
fined it  to  the  simple  delineation 

-  of  nature,  Britain  may  challenge 
that  merit  in  having  given  binh 
to  Chantry;  for,  till  he  appeared, 
the  finest  pieces  of  sculpture  were 
degraded,  lost  ia  de^il  of  their  merit 

'  and  effect,  and  were  in  fact  ren- 


dered unnatural,  and  therefore 
bad,  by  the  absurd  introduction  of 
allegory. 

We  mention  engraving  merely 
to  notice  the  great  progress  which, 
within  these  fe^  y^at^  hsa  been 
made  in  lithography.  The  head 
of  Belzoni,  prefixed  to  his  Travels, 
exhibits  a  softness  and  mellownes 
which  could  scarcely  be  excetted 
by  the  best  executed  copper<!^late« 

Having  premised  these  general 
remarks,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
notice  the  exhibitions  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  the  British  Gallery 
for  18Q0,  and  also  any  pictm«  m 
merit  which  was  exhibited  by  Ut 
self  durmg  that  yeair ;— -oornotice^ 
however,  must  be  very  short  nd 
general. 

I.  Royal  Academy,  Before 
'  giving  a  character  of  the  pictare^ 
m  the  exhibition  for  1820,  it  w91 
be  paper  to  advert  to  the  deatl^ 
of  the  venerable  president,  and  the 
choice  of  his  successor.  Whea 
Mr.  West  first  came  into  this  coua- 
try,  soon  after  the  c6mm4a)eeiDeBt 
of  the  late  king's  reign,  wmtiiig 
was  at  a  very  tow  ebb  in  Britain: 
he  lived  to  see  it  flourish  and  en* 
coilraged  even  beyond  his  expectar 
tions ;  and  it  is  but  doing  justice 
to  him  to  say  that  to  his  exertioas 
as  "well  as  talents  it  wsis  much  m* 
debted-^another  proof  that  good- 
will, zeal,  and  perseverance,  even 
when  not  united  with  the  highest 
abilides  or  advancement  in  any 
science  or  profes^on,  may  benefit 
.them  more  than  the  rarest  abi- 
lities destitute  of  these  qualifica- 
tions.  The  successor  of  Mr.  West 
is  sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  who  cerr 
tainly  is  an  admirable  portrait 
painter,  and  ivho  seems  to  possessi 
though  he  has  not  chosen  to  exert, 
powers  of  ahi^her  kind,  if  we  may 
pdge  from  his  painting  of  Satan. 

We 
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h  cMtd  Upon  AotT)  as  president 
of  ^e  ttoii^mfi  to  torti  nis  atteil. 
tion  to  dvs  higliesi  subjects,  and 
that  he  feh6uld  no  longer  confine 
bims^  almost  techiATdy  tapoN 
Irait  painting. 

In  ovr  accoant  of  the  Royal 
Academy  exhibition  we  shall  at> 
unid  sdely  to  paincfaigs  of  the 
!bigher  classes.  There  weret  a3 
tisualy  in  it  a  very  lafge  propor- 
tion  of  portraits  by  Lawrence, 
Owen*  Philips,  Beediey>  Shee, 
'ttc;  &c,  sotae  of  winch  possessed 
great  merit ;  bnt,  as  we  have  al- 
ready remarked,  this  kind  of 
paindng  is  too  much  encouraged, 
anddrawsoff  talents  that  might  im^ 
prore  other  and  higher  branches. 
'  In  the  higher  branches  diere 
tvas  a  painting  of  Fnsdi*  the 
Widow  of  Siegfrid  the  Swift, 
%faf  ch  we  notice  because  it  nnititd 
i^  excellences  with  ibe  «nravir« 
gances  of  his  pencS  in  a  striking 
manner  and  degive*  ifthisani^ 
VoM.  regulate  and  controul  liis 
extravagant  imamation  by  eood 
jtaste  and  sonnd  judgement,  now 
imtdi  higher  would  he  have  risen 
in  his  art  1 

Christ  ndsmg  from  Death  the 
Daughter  of  Jairus,  by  H.  Thom> 
pm,  istm  tlie  whole  a  fine  pictttre. 
It  is  evident  from  the  flubjectt  that 
tiiere  was  great  room  for  the  4iih 
t>lay  cf  some  of  the  mqst  interest* 
mg  £Mlings  of  the  haanaiibreart« 
-  in  paintitig  die  expression  of  die 
-countenances  of  the  £itber  and  mo- 
ther, who  are  watchitig  the  issue 
of  die  mhacle.  To  th^se^  fa? 
'  ther  than  to  Christ  or  iJhe  daujriu 
ter,ibe  eye  of  the  spectator  is  fim 
directed,  and  on  them  his  interest 
is  most  deeply 'fixed;  and  it  is  but 
doins^  jusdce  to  Che  painter  to  say 
thathe  has  conceived  andexecnt- 


ed  this  part  of  Ms  ^Indng  sac» 
t»m«ly  welL 

Their«  wsra  nini  paintfaigs  bf 
T.  Stothard,  aoost  of  them  taksa 
fhrni  the  Dtcameron  and  Dan 
Quiaote ;-^the  character  «f,th» 
age,  ^s  it  appears  in  the  drass>  oe« 
cupatkm,  abd  even  in  the  physi»» 

Somy  (for  die  physiognomy  of 
>se  of  old  times  was  difibnnt 
fh>m  what  it  is  at  present^  so  fiir  as 
mere  manneht  acted  On  it)  is  ad* 
iinrably  represented  hi  aU  diese, 
as  indeed  in  all  the  formar  painw 
ingsofdiisartcst« 

The  Reading  ef  the  WHl^by  Wik 
klev  is  an  adisirable  spechnsn  of 
his  best  powetv,  exerted  with 
great  cuie  and  skill,  in  the  deline^  ^ 
ation  of  a  subject  quite  adapted  «a 
diem. 

Rome  from  the  Vatsean,  by 
Tdtner,  may  be  dasscdai  afrfcttm 
partly  of  ImaginatkNi  and  panly 
«f  landscape:  It  is  very  striking^ 
or  rather  MTuMantf  in'desig*a  and 
execution)  but  surprises  vtot  aa 
€rst  sight  than  it  nl^osss  and  sa- 
tisfies o«i  coolaad  cieM  iamectiom 
Strongly  contrasted  with  this 
wasaDead  Calmoa  tte  Medsaay* 
pMk  small  craft  dropping  down, 
by  Cakott.    In  diis  poinsing  avt 
sevned  even  to  sonrpass  nacatas 
for  tke  idaaof  pTDfinmd  a&d  unar 
cahnoeas  excised  by  iitwas  nora 
vivid  dianany  real  adm  cm  pra- 
-dttced^    fndead  it  is  evident  dbat 
the  Mfpsf  of  aa«nre  can  be  dia- 
playedia  painting  ihooh  tpettssu 
'  than  fuunre  in  vicKnt  or  afcn  mo^ 
-denffs  agtisdon.  The  colooring  of 
ihis  pttttingf »  wirfl  asthe  wbok 
deMgnasdexeciition,isadmirabia. 
We  wereaorry  to  obsenrie  that 
Mn   Chantrv   had  injured   the 
eflfect  which  his  admixable  statue 
of  a  ileeping  child  must  odHTWise 
kx9e  pioduo6d»  by  admittiag  alia* 

gories 
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goriet  or  emblans^  which  not  only 
distract  the  atteQtioo»  but  are  ia« 
cohgruousy  and,  as  is  senerally  the 
case,  not  very  intelli^le.  A 
sleeping  child  hj  this  artist  requir- 
ed noubg  to  explain  what  it 
meaat^  or  to  set  it  off,:  his  sutues 
are  so  true  to  nature,  they  appeal 
to  directly  and  powerfully  to  the 
heart,  that  they*  need  no  foreign 
ornament,  but  are,  when  unadorn- 
ed, adorned  the  most. 

Besides  several  pictures  by  Mr. 
West,  mostly  in  his  best  manner, 
Gandy's  Temple  of  Jupiter  Plu- 
▼ins,  Jones's  View  of  Abbeville, 
Stewardflon^s  Aladdin,,  the  whim- 
seal  Pelting  of  the  supposed  invi- 
aU>le  Italian  poet,  &c.  there  were 
three  fine  Wilkies,  a  Highland 
Still  at  Work,  an  Old  Soldier,  anda 
Bacchanalian  Scene,  in  quite  a 
new  manner,  combining  the  styles 
ofPoussin  and  Rubens;  a  grandly 
conceived  Macbeth  and  Witches, 
by  Martin ;  Dogs  <^  St.  Bernard 
rescuing  a  frosen  Traveller,  £d. 
Landsees ;  the  Battle  of  Water- 
loo, painted  for  the  Institution,  by 
Jones;  theDaybefore  the  Wedding, 
Mr.  W.  Sharpe,  and  in  his  happiest 
mood  ;  a  charming  lady  portrait, 
with  a  carious  bhck   cap,  and 
other  heads,  by  Jackson  I  fine  por- 
traits, &c.  by  Shee ;  a  Venetian 
Curiosity  Shop,  and  a  Drowning 
Female,  Mrs.  Ansley ;  delightful  . 
Tiews,   Edinburgh,  and   Green- 
wkh,  by  G.  Vincent ;  Edinburgh 
and  others,  by  Hoffland ;  a  grave, 
by  Starke;  lsuidscapes,by  Sunuel, 
Wilson,  and^  Fielding ;  a  moon- 
light, by  Leslie;  various  and  clever 
pieces  by  Chalon,  Burnett,  Coop-  . 
er,  Davison,  Craig,Crome,Childe, 
Stephanoff,  Strutt,  G.  Watson, 
Deese,  &c.  &c.  dec. 

British  Institution  Gallery  of  . 
Portraits.  The  paintings  in  this  in 


general  derived  more  fanerest  (ron 
Uie  subjects  than  the  execution. 
There  were  183  subjects,  some  by 
painters  older  than  Holbein,  many 
oy  this  artist,  which  were  the 
most  curious  and  interesting, 
others  by  Vandyke,  possessii^ 
great  intrinsic  eicellence,  the  rest 
by  Rubens,  More,  Lucchero,  Dob- 
son,  Lely,  Kneller,  Hogarth,  Rey- 
nolds, &c.  It  is  interesting  and 
instructive  to  observe  the  great 
falling  off  in  the  portraits  of  Lely» 
Kndkr,  &c.  as  compared  with 
those  of  Vandyke.  With  Rey- 
nolds this  species  of  painting  re- 
vived: but  the  tricks  this  artist 
played  with  his  colours  was  very 
evident  in  this  exhibition— as  many 
of  them  are  quickly  passing  into 
premature  decay.  On  the  whole^ 
the  greater  number  of  painj^ngs  at 
this  exhibition  may  justly  be  cha^ 
racterised  as  bearing  little  or  no  re^ 
semblance  to  the  best  paintings  of 
those  artists  to  whom  they  wete  at- 
tributed, and  as  derivinj);  their  in- 
terest rather  from  their  subjects 
than  their  intrinsic  merit* 

The  Spring  Gardens  exhibitioa 
.contained  some  good  payitings 
particularly  "The  Tight  Shoe,*' 
m  Richter's  best  manner,  the  story 
humprpusly  told,  and  the  paintii^ 
superb;  some  exquisite  drawings 
by  G.  F.  Robson ;  a  grand  poeti- 
cal composition  of  Jupiter  nursed 
by  the  Nymphs  in  Crete,  J,  Cris- 
tall,  the  grouping  and  general 
character  belonging  to  the  fore- 
most class  of  design;  Eton  and 
Windsor,  two  sweet  little  pieces 
by  J.  Varley ;  a  clever  landscape 
or  two  by  J.  Wilson;  several 
glowing  copies  of  nature  by  C* 
Fielding ;  the  Trial  of  AlgernoQ 
Sydney  by  Steplianoff;  the  Ve* 
teran :  a  curiouuy  painted  subject, 
by  W.  U.  Waits ;  Una  in  the  fo- 

rest 
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rest,  by  W.  Bewick ;  tmcommonlv 
well  executed  views  of  French 
towns,  by  Pk-out  i  admirable  pic- 
tures of  dogs,  by  E«  Landseer,  and 
'  something  of  the  same  kind  by  J. 
Christmas;  together  with  odier 
pleasing  contributions  by  Barrett* 
A*  Robertson,  >Linton»  Lewis^ 
Miss  Gouldsmith,  J.  Graham, 
Boaden,  Linnell,  Nash,  Vincent, 
Barker,  Hayter,  &c«  &c. 

The  only  single  pictures  which 
we  shall  notice  are  those  of  Christ's 
triumphant  Entry  into  Jerusal«Qa, 
by  Hay  don,  and  the  Wreck  of  the 
Medusa,  byM.  Jerricault.  The 
former  had  raised  gi^eat  expecta- 
tions before  it  was  eniibtted,  which 
we  imagine  have  not  been  rea]iz> 
ed.  Mr.  Haydon  rose  rapidly 
into  fame,  and  if  he  has  not  pro- 
ceeded steadily  he  is  in  some  mea- 
sure himself  the  cause:  he  is  con- 
stantly attacking  old  and  deep- 
rooted  opinions  on  subjects  of  art, 
not  in  the  most  dispassionate  man- 
ner or  perhaps  with  becoming  dif- 
fidence. The  picture  to  whidi  we 
;ire  at  present  alluding  appeared 
to  us  to  fail  principally  in  die  con. 
ception  of  Christ,  whosfe  counte- 
nance and  figure  by  no  means 
give  the  idea  of  that  union  of  be- 
nevolence, heavenly-mindedness, 
and  dignity,  which  our  Saviour 
must  have  excited.  We  also  think 
it  was  injudicious^  and   in  bad 


taste,  to  admit  portraits  into  this 
painting :  the  countenances  of 
Kewton  and  Voltaire  are  so  gene- 
rally known*  that  they  are  imme- 
diately reco^ised  ;  and  this  nvust 
destroy  the  illusion  pf  the  paint- 
ing. In  aU  other  respects  it  is  an 
aomirable  picture. 

M.  Jerricault's  picture  has  per- 
haps fewer  of  the  peculiar  faults 
of  the  French  school  of  painting, 
than  any  of  that  school  which 
have  been'  exhibited  in  this  coun- 
try :  and  its  merits  are  veiy  con^ 
derable.  It  is  of  a  lai^  siee,  and 
represents  the  raft  from  the  Me- 
dusa on  the  ISth  day  after  it  was 
cut  adrift  by  the  selfish  inhumani- 

2  of  the  odier  part  of  the  crew, 
t  that  time,  out  of  the  150  who 
took  refuge  on  it,  only  15  survi- 
ved. The  moment  diosen  by  the 
painter  is  just  when  some  of  the 
survivors  are  making  a  signal  to 
the  vessel  by  which  they  were  sa- 
ved* The  intense  interest  and  anx- 
iety manifested  at  this  prospect  of 
release,  the  mixture  or  hope  and 
fear,  and  the  play  of  those  passions^ 
in  the  di^Rerent  countenances^  are 
admirably  ponrtrayed.  Its  co- 
louring and  sofnepartof  the  execu- 
-tion,  which  are  evidently  for  ef- 
fect, and  therefore  not  true  to  na- 
ture, are  the  only  circumstances 
which  point  out  diis  painting  as 
belonging  to  the  Frendi  school. 
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CHAPTKit  VII. 
THE    DRAMA. 


IN  a  fomer  ▼oluiae  we  noticed 
the  low  state  of  draaiatic 
irruinfl;,  aad  endearoured  t^  ai- 

'  Mgn  tae  probable '  causes  of  it. 

.  We  are  aorrj  to  say  that  the  last 
year  has  ooC  rescued  this  country 

.from  the  imputatioa  of  poverty 

.  and  want  of  success  in  these  spe« 
cies   of  compositi(»i*      And   to 

.  these  ire  are  compelled  to  addy 
that  the  drama  is  suffering  i^  aa- 

.  other  respect  in  an  extreaoe  pauci- 
tj  of  good  lectors. 

In  our  remarks  on  the  subject 

.of  the  draaaa  we  shall  nocice  Ist, 
the  appearance  of  Kean  ia  new 
.characters:  2d»  the  appearance  of 

.  new  actors  who  undertook  parts  of 
the  first  consequence ;  and  lastly, 
each  new  .pieces  of  merit  as  were 

.acted  in  18S0. 

Mr«  Kean  appeared  in  the  cha- 
•xacters  of  Conolanus  saad  Kbg 
,Lear»  and  also  in  the  characters  in 
.whkh  be  is  genially  supposed 
HKMt  Co  ejicel,  previouidy  u>  sailing 
for  America.  The  merits  of  this 
actor  have  in  our  opinion  been 
very  much  ezaffgerated :  he  pos- 
sesses wonderful  command  of  the 
muscles  of  his  face,  great  £exibility 
of  voice,  and  an  abruptness  of 
manner,  all  of  which  are  in  some 
parts  of  great  service  to  him,  and 
very  effective*  But  he  knows  not 
when  he  ought  to  use  them  and 
when  he  oueht  to  abstain  from 
the  us^  of  £em ;  and  when  he 


does  use  them,  it  is  with  so  innch 
mannerisni)  that  when  the  novcby 
is  worn  away,  his  merit  appears 
to  be  as  much  below  what  it 
actually  is,  as  on  the  first  impiEVS- 
^on  it  appeared  to  be  ahoiv 
it.  In  the  parts  where  these  qiia- 
lifications  were  not  appropri- 
ate and  sMTiceable,  his  actinj^is 
.  very  inferior:  his  Cpriolaaas  gives 
us  no  idea  of  what  the  Rommo 
.  was,  nor  pf  what  Kemble  so  ad* 
.  mirably  represented  him4  Steadi- 
ness  and  lofty  grandear  of  mind, 
which  cannot  stoop  to  be  angry, 
,and  from  which  no  violent  mid 
sudden  changes  of  fisatwee  er 
voice  can  originate,  found  no  wit- 
^le  habitation  in  Mr.  Kna's 
jnind.  it  midtt  have  been  miXh' 
posed  diat  in  kmg  Lear  he  wooid 
.nave  been  more  fuccessful :  per- 
haps his  failure  was  pqt  eo  pdpa- 
Ue,  but  it  was  a  jFaifaire.  He 
misconceived  jdie  eharaoler;  he 
thought  JLear,  because  mad,  vqis 
insane:  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  Lear  is  represented  by 
Shakespeare  as  broken  •heartecC 
and  from  this  cause  alone  ponring 
forth  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit, 
not  in  mere  rant  or  unnecessary 
speeches,  but  in  the  lofty  decla- 
mation of  morbid  morality.  The 
pathetic  passages  were  not  given 
m  that  simple  and  chaste  manner 
which  distinguished  Mr.  Kemble^s 
acting  of  the  character*  In  some 

parts 
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aits  of  tome  toenesv  howerer^  tore,  diat  tbe  widience  w«re  car** 
_I«»i*speeuliaritMswereappropri«  riad  mo  the  xnidft  of  thg  feeiie» 
ate»  and  dierehe  nvas great:  bat   aiidfoi^otth«inselves»  the  stage, 

and  the  actor,  oompletelf;  and 
after  all,  wheie  socfa  an  ei^  is 


the  effect  was  momentary,  and 
confinm  what  we  set  out  with  as* 
sorting,  that  the  main  sovrce  of 
this  actor^s  talents  aad  popoktricy 
must  4>e' sonant  for  in  the  circum* 
stances  to  "vniidi  we  have  already 
idloded. 

2*  The  only  new  actors  that  aa» 
pired  to  high  parts  daring  the 
year  l§flOwefe  Mr.  Cooper  and 
Mr.  Vandenboff:  they  had  both 
aoqaired  considerable  prorincial 


produced,  the  acting  most  be  ad^ 
mirafab.  We  are  not  insensible 
to  the  merito  of  Mr.  Macready 
and  Mr.  WaBack:  in  some  of 
then-  characters  they  are  excel* 
lent ;  the  new  actors  will  not  ri- 
▼al  them,  but  neither  of  them  wtR 
satisfythe  pobKc  for  the  tempora* 
ry  absence  of  Mr.  Kean. 

5.  The  year  1890  witnessed  twd 
celebrity ;  and  bodi  had  directed .  new  tmgedies,  which,  from  the 
tbeir  exertkms,  and  were  by  na«   soccess  they   at   first  acqatred» 
tave  and  study  best  ^ited,  to  tra*   seemed  to  promise  to  tsSn  perma- 
gtdy«   ThefoimerwetluzikUkdy  nent  possession  ofthefltage  and  of 
to    prove  an  aoqaisition  to  the  the  public  favour:  bat  their  reign-, 
tta^:  lus  countenance  and  per«  like  that  of  all  thttr  predecessors 
jon  are  good:  his  conception  in  fornearly halfa century, was reiy 
general  correct,  his  voice  such  as   short.    It  appears  to  us,  that  the 
«nakes  an  impression  in  pans  of  greatfaaing  in  all  thenew  attempts 
solemnity  rather  than  where  pa^  to  produce  a  iragecfy,  consists  in 
thos  is  required,  and  he  evidently   the  delineation  of  character  :  ther6 
is  extremely  anxious  to  do  himself  may  be  poetry  in  Uie  thoughts  and 
|iBSti<».    Of  Mr,  Vandenhoff  we  language,  there   may  even  be  m 
■cannot  speak  so  favourably:  his  delineation  of  the  various  passions^ 
«voioe  and  countenance  must  be  under  the  infhience  of  which  dbe 
compcosat^  by  superior  qiialific»-   characters  act:  but  if  to  these  thei^ 
tions  to  what  he  possesses,  before  be  not  added  a  delineation  of  cha* 
•the  disadvantages  he  labours  un-  meter,  accurately  and  strongly  ex^ 
der  from  them  can  be  removed,   pressed  in  every  thing  that  is  done 
He  is  evidently  however  a  man  of  and  said,  the  play  wmnot  acquire 
considerable  powers  of  mind,  and  or  deserve  lasting  fame.    The  au- 
has  in  his  conception  of  most  of  dience  cannot  feel  an  interest  or 
die  characters  he  performed  truer   sympathy  in  beings  who  act  and 
ideas  than  he  is  able  to  express.       speak  in  a  manner  different  from 
On  the  whole  therefore,  though   the  beings  of  human  nature  ;  they 
we  do  not  rate  Mr.  Kean's  actin?   may  admire  the  language,  be  in« 
oearly  as  it  is  generally  estimated,   terested  in  the  plot,  or  even  ap« 
we    consider   his    departure    for   knowledge  that  mere  passion  is 
America  as  a  great  loss  to  the   accurately  depicted ;  but  none  of 
stage.     In  nearly  the  whole  of  these,  nor  all  these  combined,  will 
some    parts,    and    in  particular    atone  for  an  inability  to  display 
passages  of  almost   all  he  per-   character.     If  we    analyse    the 
formed,   there   were   exhibitions   sourcesofShakespear's popularity, 
of  art,    so  nearly  allied  in    all   we  shall  find  it  principally  arises 
nqiectt  00  riie  workings  of  na-  from  the  circumstance  that  all  his 

dramatic 
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dramatic  personages  are  drawn  to 
the  life;  they  are  actaal  human 
bein;^,  feeling,  thinking,  acting, 
^  speakinf ,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed  as  bumaii 
beings  would  do. 

The  two  tragedies  produced  in 
18^0,  were  Virginins  and  Wal« 
lace  :  the  names  of  each  will  im- 
mediately suggest  their  respective 
stories*  and  therefore  it  is  needless 
to  enter  on  them*  The  former  play 
is  undoubtedly  superior  to  thie 
latter  :  it^  great  fault  is  feebleness* 
rather  than  actual  want  of  nature* 
in  the  display  of  character  and 
passion*  The  conception  of  most 
of  the  characters  is  good  ;  but  it  is 
not  brought  out  with  sufficient 
energy  and  effect.  The  plot  is 
not  well  managed  :  the  language 
is  carefully  kept  free  from  every 
tinge  of  bombast*  and  seems  to 
have  proceeded  from  a  desire  to 
write  tragedy  in  a  more  familiar 

Sle  than  that  in  which  it  is  usu- 
J  clothed.  There  are  some 
passages  in  it*  which  mav  be  cha- 
racterized* as  poetical*  though  by 
no  means  oftne  highest  order  of 
poetry.  The  audior  is  an  Irish 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Knowles* 
•—a  distant  relation  of  Mr.  She- 
ridan. 
The  principal  maierials  of  the 


tragedy  of  Wallace  are  tafaenfinn 
Miss  Porter's  novel  The  Scottish 
chiefs  ;  and  even  the  language*  in 
some  places*  is  borrowed  from  the 
samesourot.  These  circumstances 
(for  we  do  not  raiik  this  novel  by 
any  means  in  the  first  class  )  do 
not  speak  very  favourably  for  the 
trag»iy  r  it  is  written  by  a  very 
young  man  ;  and  certainly  it  does 
crc^t  to  a  very  young  man*  who 
could  fix  on  the  Wallace  of  M!iss 
Porter's  novel  as  the  original  fiom 
which  he  should  draw  one  of  the 
first  heroes  of  which  any  s^  or 
country  can  boast.  The  merit  of 
this  play  appears  to  us  ^o  lie  in  the 
management  of  the  catastrophe: 
the  characters  are  those  which 
eidier  a  young  man  little  skilled 
In  the  world  or  human  nature*  or 
Miss  Porter's  novel  have  supplied* 
and  c<msequently  they  are  not  true 
either  to  die  age  or  to  history*  so 
far  as  history  enables  us  to  judge 
of  them. 

The  British  drama*  therefore, 
still  lies  under  the  reproach  of  not 
being  able  to  produce  a  tragedy, 
not  such  as  will  rival  those  of 
Shakespeare  orOtway*  but  eiFea 
such  as  may  fairly  he  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  Gamester  or  Dou- 
glas;—and  the  reproach  may  be* 
extended  to  comedy. 


ORIGINAL 
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ORIGINAL  POETRY- 


THE  FLOWER  AND  THE  LEAF: 

AFTIR  THE  MORS  NOBLE  ENOLISH  OP  THfe  rAMOVt   tOET  CRiV^t  | 

somewhat  obscullbd  by  time* 
By  Edward  Hovel  Thur^ow,  Lord  Thurlow. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

A  lady  out  of  an  arbour  in  a  erove  sees  a  j^eat  company  of  knights 
and  ladies  in  a  dance  upon  me  green  grass  ;  which  being  ended, 
^y  all  kneel  down,  and  do  honour  to  the  daisy ;  some  to  the 
flower,  and  some  to  the  leaf:  afterwards,  the  lady  learns*  by  one  of 
these  ladies,  the  meaning  hereof;  which  is  this :  they  which  honour  the 
flower,  a  thine  fading  widi  every  blast,  are  such  as  look  after  beauty 
and  worldly  pleasure ;  but  they,  that  honour  the  leaf,  which  abides 
with  the  root,  notwithstanding  the  frost  and  winter  storms,  are  they 
which  follow  virtue  and  enduring  qualities,  without  regard  of 
worldly  respects. . 


LISTEN,  ye  lovely  ladies,  while  I  tell 
What  to  a  lady,  like  yourselves^  befell ; 
The  vision  that  she  saw,  within  a  bower, 
O'  the  ladv  of  the  leaf,  and  the  lady  of  the  flower : 
A  lovely  dream,  if  dream' it  were ;  to  charm 
The  natural  ear ;  and  the  pure  soul  to  arm 
With  adamant  of  virtue :  ladies,  hear  ; 
'Tis  she  herself  that  speaks  unto  your  ear. 


When  Phcebus  had  his  golden  chaur  on  high 
WhirPd  up  the  starry  high-road  ci  the  sky. 
Aloft,  and  in  the  Bull  was  entered  certainly ; 
When,  soft  and  sweet,  the  timely  showers  of  rain 
jDescendedi  and  new  clothM  each  mountain,  and  each  plain 

With 


} 
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With  lovely  green ;  and  all  die  steaming  ground 
Gave  a  fresh  odour^  and  with  flowers  was  crown'd. 
White,  gold,  and  purple,  that  in  Sprinc^  abound ; 


} 


The  laughing  offspring  of  the  pregnant  showers. 

And  evVy  meady  aq4  f ^r>y  fiel^  w»s  sprpiWe^  v'ef  wjlji  ^/^freni 

(The  little  children,  that-^eir  lives i-entw  i 

Their  little  lives ;  and  feed  on  honied  dew ; 

And  spring  up  in  the  rail),  whose  ieeds  had  slept 

The  winter  dead  and  cold,  and  earth's  dark  mansion  kept ;) 

In  Spriiig,  when  all  is  soft,  and  all  is  fair> 

And  ev'rj  h^ait  is  light  .ai^  4^Bair  $ 

I,  tomcVi  with  the^^tet  s«Moa»  ai  I  la^ 
A  certain  night  ta  be4»  expectant  of  the  day^ 
For  why  ?  I  could  not  sleep,  yet  knew  not  why ;  ^ 
I  had  no  ^cknes^  por  no  misery,  > 

But  jby'd  in  balmy  Spring,  and  her  felicity ;        j 
Resolv  d  to  rise ;  'twas  after  twelve  three  hours ; 
And  visit  the  ripe  meads,  and  gaze  upon  the  flowers : 
So  I  put  on  my  ^ear,  and  my  array. 
About  the  sprmgmg  of  4he  gladsome  iaf. 
And  to  a  pleasant  grove  I  'gan  to  jmss, 
Long  ere  the  bright-hur'd  Sun  nprisen  was. 

Great  oaU  wene  there,  ais  straight  as  ^y  li(|e  | 
(Each  from  the  other  set  eight  loot  or  nine. 
At  proper  space;  and aU  the. gi»i^  ibaterew        "f 
Beneath  them,  was  new  sprui^»  and  fresh  of  hue ;  > 
And  their  bvoad  branches  laden  with  leajres  x^w,    J 
That  had  again  ^ruagoul  in  Phoebus'  sheen, 
Soine  vary  ced,  and  joipe  ^  glad  light  gr^en* 


«ght,    \ 
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A  pleasant  sight,  I  thought ;  a  noble  sight : 
And  dien  the  chantinghirds fiilfill'dLme  with  ddight 
And  would  have  charm'd  the  heart  of  any  earthly  wij 
And  I,  that  could  in  no  way  all  the  ye^  .  ^ 

The  vocal  queen  o^  woods,  the  nightingale  yet  hear,    I 
Full  busly  hearkenM  both  with  heart  aod  ear,  *r 

If  I  cpuld  aught  perceive  her  sweet  voice  anywhere :    ^ 

And,  at  the  last,  I  found  a  narrow  sadij 

It  seem'd  no  nsan  of  late  it  used  ham ; 

For  it  was  overgrown  wiA  gfrass  and  weed,  ^ 

And  hardly  I  eoold :walk init  indeed ;  > 

Thought  I,  this  path  some  whither  sure  must  lead;) 

And  so  ihe  track  I  folbw'd,  'tsU  it  bEOUgbt 

Me  to  a  pleasant  arbour,  beautifully  wrought. 

The  arlKHir  benched  was ;  <and  with  turf  new  '\ 

^hejgsepn-jgra^s  floor  yras  laid,  which  lowly  grQW    > 
.'So  small,  so  thick,  so  short,  so  fresh  of  hue,  J 
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Like  to  green  woo)  it  was ;  the  hedge  beside,  "| 

That  compass'd  and  shut  in  the  arbour  on  ev'rj  side,    > 
With  sycamore  was  set^  and  eglantine's  fine  pride.       J  ^ 

Plain  as  a  board>  within^  it  was  to  see. 
So  knit  and  intertwin'd  harmoniously. 
For  safe  defence,  and  for  delightful  pleasure ; 
Grew  ev*ry  branch,  and  even  leaf  by  measure ; 
And  of  an  equal  height,  a  verdant  wall : 
That  show'd  the  maker's  art  was  prodigal ; 
Who  thought  to  eclipse  whatever  yet  was  made : 
And  surely  such  a  wall  I  ne'er  survey'd. 

Shap'd  like  a  pretty  parlour  was  the  bower, 

The  roof  and  all ;  and  like  a  castle  tower 

The  hedge  was  thick ;  whoe'er  without  should  pry, 

Stand  he  all  day,  he  nothing  there  can  spy ; 

Nor  know  if  there  were  one  within,  or  not : 

But  who  shall  lie  perdue  within  that  grot. 

Hid,  and  encompass'd  in  that  floral  wall. 

Massy  and  verdant,  shall  discover  all 

That  passes  in  the  field ;  on  every  side 

Cloth'd  and  adom'd  with  the  bright  season'i 

That  through  the  world,  however  long  and  ^ 

So  rich  a  field  could  never  be  espied. 

On  any  coast,  abroad  or  yet  at  home ; 

So  lovely  in  the  look,  so  plentiful  in  sum. 
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And  when  I  saw  these  pleasant  sights,  I  thought 
The  very  air  with  so  sweet  air  was  fraught. 
Of  the  blithe  eglantine,  that  such  an  au* 
Comld  drive  away  the  blackness  of  despair : 
And  then  I  cast  mine  eye  aside^  and  view'd 
The  fairest  medlar- tree,  that  ever  stood 
Since  Eden :  full  of  blossoms  was  the  tree ; 
Therein  a  goldfinch  leaping  prettily 
From  bough  to  bough  ;  and,  as  he  list,  )ie  eat, 
Here,  there,  of  dainty  buds  and  flowers  sweet. 

Close  to  the  arbour  was  the  medlar-tree ; 
Wherein  the  little  bird  'gan  sing  delightfully 
After  a  pretty  pause,  and  when  he  had 
Eat  flower  and  blossom  with  a  bill  full  ^lad  : 
So  passing  sweet  he  sung ;  by  many  fold 
It  was  a  sweeter  song  than  ever  poet  told : 

The  chant  being  o'er,  the  nightingale  then  sung  ; 
So  merry  a  note  ne'er  thrpagh  the  green  wood  run? ; 
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So  suddenly^  and  loud,  and  sweet,  and  bright. 
Like  a  mere  fool,  I  drank  in  the  delight, 
And  stood  amaz*d,  and  with  the  carol  rapt ; 
That  for  long  time  my  senses  were  not  apt 
To  know  wherein  I  stood ;  so  piercing  clear, 
I  thought  indeed  she  sung  close  to  my  ear. 

Wherefore  I  waited  busily  thereabout. 

And  look'd  on  ev'ry  side  to  find  the  chantress  out ; 

And,   at  the  last,  I  Philomel  could  see. 

Who  sate  upon  a  fresh  green  laurel  tree : 

A  laurel  tree,  near  neighbour  to  the  bower. 

That  on  the  fragrant  air  had  passing  power. 

And  with  the  eglantine  perfiim'd  more  sweet  the  morning  hour, 

Aye,  every  sweet  the  senses  to  entice  ; 

I  surely  thought  I  was  in  Paradise : 

And  further  had  no  more  desire  to  pass : 

I  lay  me  down  at  length  upon  the  balmy  grass  ; 

And  listened  to  the  queenly  note  of  Spring, 

More  dear  to  me  than  meat,  or  drink,  or  any  thbg. 
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And  then  the  arbour  was  so  fresh  and  cold, 

And  airs  so  healthy  did  it's  seat  infold. 

It's  pleasure  can  be  hardly  thought,  and  never  told 

And,  as  I  lay,  the  nightingale  to  hear, 

A  thousand  voices  burst  upon  my  ear ; 

The  most  delicious,  and  the  sweetest  voices. 

As  when  a  quire  of  angels  well  rejoices. 

In  sweet  accord,  and  harmony  on  high ; 

So  did  that  heavenly  song  approach  me  nigh. 

And  at  the  last  out  of  a  grove  near  by, 

A  lovely  grove,  and  "pleasant  to  the  eye, 

A  world  of  ladies,  singing  lustily. 

Came,  like  a  dream,  like  morning,  or  spring  flowers ; 

To  paint  their  wondrous  beauty  Tar  exceeds  my  powers, 

Or  to  describe  their  dress :  but  yet  I  shall 

Tell  you  a  part,  aliliough  I  tell  not  all. 

In  surcoats  of  white  velvet  they  were  clad. 
And  fitted  well :  and  every  surcoat  had 
On  every  seam,  and  placed  separately. 
Great  emeralds,  whose  light  amaz'd  die  eye, 
And  gamish'd  the  fair  dress  :  and  they  did  weave 
Many  a  rich  scone  upon  the  purfled  sleeve. 
The  collar,  and  the  train  ;  that  every  lady  fair 
Great  pearls,  and  round,  and  orient  nobly  barei 

Diamonds 
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Next  after  these  appear  in  armour  bright, 

iAnd  this  was  of  the  whole  the  fairest  sight, )     • 
Hne  comely  knights,  all  armed  save  their  heads. 
And  every  clasp  and  nail  a  glory  sheds 
Throughout  their  harness,  being  of  ruddy  gold  : 
The  trappings  of  their  steeds,  both  strong  and  bold* 
That  hung  unto  the;  ground,  and  wide,  and  large,  "^ 

Were  cloui  of  gold,  and  ermines  were  the  marge  :  > 

The  prancing  steeds  gave  lively  proofs  of  courage  in  die  charge.  J 

And  every  boss  of  bridle,  and  horse  gear 
Was  worth  a  thousand  pound,  as  should  appear  : 
And  on  the  heads  of  the  nine  knights  were  seen  "^ 
Crowns,  woven  perfectly,  of  laurel  green,  > 

The  best  that  in  the  world  had  ever  been  ;         J 
And  every  knight  had  after  him  on  horse 
Three  henchmen,  to  await  his  warlike  course. 

Every  first  henchman  on  a  short  staff  bare 
The  helmet  of  his  lord  ;  so  rich  and  fair, 
It  blaz'd  like  Phoebus,  and  amaz'd  the  air  : 
The  worst  of  them  was  worth,  if  any  thing, 
The  ransom  of. an  emperor,  or  kine  : 
The  second  at  his  bacK  bare  a  shield  bright : 
The  third  a  mighty  spear  he  bare  upright ; 
A  mighty  spear,  ground  very  sharp  and  keen  ; 
Such  as  Goliah's  weapon  may  have  been* 

And  each  had  on  his  head  a  chaplet  new 

Of  the  green  leaves,  that  in  the  forest  grew  : 

And  wore  a  velvet  cloak  of  argent  hue  : 

And  had  his  horse  array  *d,  and  trapped  right 

The  same  as  was  his  lord's,  with  fine  delight : 

And  then  on  many  a  courser  came  a  rout  "^ 

Of  armed  knights,  and  spread  the  field  about  ;  > 

It  seemed  all  the  knights  of  all  the  world  were  out :  J 

And  they  all  ware,  according  to  degree. 

New  chaplets,  made  or  of  the  laurel  tree. 

Or  of  the  oak,  or  of  some  other  tree  : 

And  some  too  in  their  hands  bright  branches  bare  ; 

Of  laurel  some,  and  some  of  hawthorn  are. 

And  some  of  oak,  and  some  of  woodbine  fair, 

^nd  many  more  than  I  can  now  declare. 

So  on  their  horses  fresh  rode  in  the  crowd,         ^ 
Stirring  like  sprightly  fire  and  neighing  proud,   > 
With  bloody  musick  of  their  trumpets  loud  :      J 
There  saw  I  many  a  knight  in  strange  array,      '\ 
And  hue  magnificent,  upon  that  day,  v 

From  every  shore,  where  Phcebus*  glances  play :  J  And 
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And  at  the  last»  as  straight  and  evenly 

As  such  a  number  could,  the  knightly  company 

Then  took  their  place  in  middle  of  the  mead  ; 

And  every  knight  then  turn'd  his  horse's  head 

To  his  compeer  ;  and  lightly  laid  a  spear         "\ 

Into  the  rest,  and  straightway,  there  and  here    > 

They  'gan  on  every  part  to  just  and  to  career  ;  J 

Some  brake  his  spear ;  some  threw  down  horse  and  man  i 

The  steeds  about  the  field  without  a  rider  ran  : 

Their  method,  order,  mast*ry  of  the  fight, 

I'  assure  you>  to  behold  was  cause  of  great  delight. 

They  justed  for  an  hour,  or  more :  but  they, 

Crown'd  in  green  laurel,  bore  away  the  day : 

Their  strokes  so  fatal,  and  their  aim  so  sure. 

None  in  the  field  the  battle  could  endure : 

And  all  the  justing  clean  was  at  an  end : 

And  from  their  horses  the  nine  knights  descend  { 

And  so  did  all  the  remnant  of  the  play  ; 

And,  two  and  two,  together  went  their  way 

( It  was  a  worthy  sight  to  see  the  train) 

Toward  the  ladies  on  the  verdant  plain : 

DancM  they  and  sung,  the  ladies;  as  I  said : 

But  dance  and  song  withheld,  as  nobly  bred. 

In  gentle  sort :  and,  with  a  gracious  air^ 

They  went  to  meet  tlie  knights,  approaching  there, 
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And  every  lady,  like  a  lady,  took 

A  brave  knight  by  the  hand,  with  gentle  look. 

And  feminine  demeanour  ;  and  him  led 

To  a  fair  laurel,  that  it*s  branches  spread 

Hard  by,  and  rear'd  to  heaven  it's  verdant  head 

In  my  opinion  never  was  a  tree,  7 

That  half  so  well  deserv'd  a  woodman's  eulogy :    > 

For  underneath  it's  flowery  canopy  J 

A  hundred  persons  might  have  found  delight. 

Shaded  from  burning  heat  of  Phoebus  bright ; 

Nor  any  grievance  felt  of  rain,  nor  hail. 

Nor  any  other  hurt  from  heaven  to  assail : 

And  then  an  air  so  wholesome,  and  so  sweet 

A  savour  was  exuded  by  the  heat ; 

The  sick,  the  melancholy  straight  grew  well, 

By  that  good  odour,  and  that  virtuous  smell. 

Low  they  inclined,  and  with  great  reverence 
To  the  fair  tree,  and  fragrant  to  the  sense : 
And  after  they  had  paid  it  honour  due,  '^ 

They  all  began  to  sing  ;  and  dance  anew ;  > 

Some  sung  of  loye^  some  plain'd  of  the  untrue  |    i 
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Environing  the  tree,  that  stood  upright : 

And  ever  went  in  pairs,  a  lady  and  a  knight. 

And,  at  the  last,  I  cast  mine  eye  aside  ; 

And  saw  come  roaming  out  of  the  field  wide 

A  lusty  company,  and  all  at  large  t 

And  every  knight  a  lady  had  in  charge, 

Link'd  hand  in  hand  :  in  kirtles  were  the  fair, 

Purfled  with  many  a  jewel,  rich  and  rare ; 

And  every  gay  knight  a  green  mantle  ware ; 

And  every  mantle  many  jewels  bare. 

E'en  as  the  kirtles,  very  rich  and  rare : 

And  cv'ry  she  a  chaplet  on  her  head, 

Which  on  the  shining  hair  right  beauty  shed, 

Compos'd  of  goodly  flowers,  white  and  red : 

The  knights  too,  that  in  hand  the  ladies  led. 

Ware  in  then-  suit  a  chaplet  every  one : 

And  before  them  went  minstrels  many  a  one ; 

Harp,  pipe,  and  lute,  and  psaltery,  all  in  green ; 

And  bare  upon  their  heads  (a  pleasant  sight,  I  ween,) 

Chaplets  of  crafty  art,  and  diverse  flowers,. 

All  in  a  suit,  the  spoil  of  meads  and  bowers  ; 

And  nodding  on  their  heads,  and  drinking  the  soft  air : 

So  dancing  me  fresh  troop  into  the  mead  they  fare : 

In  middle  of  the  mead  a  tuft  they  found, 

All  overspread  with  flowers,  in  compass  round ; 

Whereto  they  every  one  inclined  full  low. 

And  did  great  reverence  to  that  object  show : 

And,  at  the  last,  with  a  delightful  voice, 

A  lady  'gan  to  sing,  and  sweetly  to  rejoice : 

Her  song  went  lightly  on  swift-flow'ng  feet ; 

She  praised  the  daisy  ;  and  in  her  notes  sweet 

Si  douccf  she  warbled,  est  la  Margartte. 

In  lovely  awe,  with  all  their  vocal  might,  '\ 
The  company  replied  ;  and  sang  so  bright ;  > 
I  never  heard  so  blissful  a  delight  :  J 

But  yet  I  know  not  how  it  happen' d,  straight,  "j 
As  about  noon,  the  Sun  in  fiery  state  > 

Shot^o  great  splendour,  and  a  heat  so  great ;     J 
Th0  pretty  flowers  and  tender  garlands  lost 
All  their  fresh  colours,  and  their  beauty's  cost. 


Shrunk  up,  and  burnt,  the  ladies  were  with  heat ; 
And  knew  not  where  to  find  a  cool  retreat : 
The  knights  too,  faint,  for  lack  of  shade  nigh  dead, 
Were  at  a  loss  to  hide  the  parched  head ; 
And,  after  that,  within  a  little,  lo  !  ^ 
The  wind  began  so  sturdily  to  blow ; 
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That  down  ^o  all  the  flowers  every  one ; 
So  that  in  ail  the  mead,  remained  not  one : 
The  variegated  garden  wholly  was  undone. 
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Save  those  more  happy  flowers,  that  grew  among 

The  hedges,  and  thick  groves ;  and  knew  not  the  storm  strong^ 

Protected  by  green  leaves :  and,  after  that. 

There  came  a  storm  of  hail,that  fell  down  flat  $ 

And  rain  in  company :  that  (on  my  head) 

The  ladies  and  th&  knights  had  not  one  thread 

Dry  ;  of  them  all  that  stood  upon  the  mead : 

With  tempest  dripping  wet  was  every  jolly  weed. 


And  when  the  tempest  was  clean  pass'd  away. 
And  Jupiter  look*d  out,  and  shed  the  wholesome  da 
They,  who  had  nothing  felt  of  all  the  great  afiray. 
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I  mean  the  knights,  and  ladies,  clad  in  white» 

Who  stood  under  the  shade  of  laurel  with  deliQ;ht ; 

Who  knew  not  any  harm  from  that  which  had 

So  plagu'd  the  gaudy  troop,  that  in  the  green  were  clad  ; 

Went  straightway,  being  touched  with  pity  and  ruth, 

(As  pity  still  is  born  in  minds  of  truth,) 

To  comfort  them,  who  such  ill  fortune  had  ; 

So  fain  were  they  to  aid  the  helpless  and  the  sad. 

Then  saw  I  first  how  one  of  them  in  grecn^. 

And  therefore  I  suppos'd  she  was  a  queen. 

Had  a  well-fitting  crown,  and  passing  fair ; 

And  all  of  them  in  green  awaited  on  ner  there ; 

The  ladies  then  in  white,  approaching  nigh,  *% 

And  all  the  knights  in  white,  in  company,  > 

Began  to  comfort  them,  and  speak  of  cheer  and  remedy.  J 

The  queen  in  white,  that  was  of  beauty  great,  *% 

And  had  a  matchless  air,  and  a  surpassing  state,        > 

Like  chaste  Aurora  at  the  eastern  gate,  J 

Took  by  the  hand  the  queen  that  was  in  green. 

And  said,  «  My  sister,  I  with  pity  have  seen. 

And  have  great  pity  for  your  late  annoy, 

And  stormy  trouble  after  smooth-faced  joy ; 

The  stormy  trouble  and  infelicity. 

Wherein  ye  have  been,  and  your  company, 

And  been  so  long,  alas !  and,  if  you  please 

To  go  with  me,  I  shall  efiect  your  ease : 

And  solace  you  with  pleasure,  sans  delay. 

In  every  lovely  mean  I  can,  or  may  : 

My  sister,  then  regard,  and  come  away  !'' 

And  'gan  the  verdant  queen  her  thanks  to  pay  : 
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For  she  had  been,  be  sure,  in  ^reat  affright  $ 

And  was  with  storm  and  heat  in  evil  plight ;  J 

She  thank*d  the  white  qaeen»  humbly  as  she  might : 

And  every  lady,  that  was  clad  in  white. 

Took  one  in  green  in  hand,  and  tivery  knight 

Argent,  that  saw  the  same,  took  by  the  hand 

A  knight  of  the  green  coat,  and  from  the  meadow  land 

Far'd  to  a  hedge ;  and  there  they  did  not  spare 

To  hew  down  the  great  boughs,  and  trees  to  square ; 

Wherewith  they  made  them  stately  fires,  and  great. 

To  dry  their  gaudy  clothes,  and  wringing  wet. 

And,  after,  of  the  herbs,  that  grew  b^ide. 

For  blisters  of  the  burning  Sun,  they  applied 

Very  good  ointments,  wholesome,  aye,  and  new,  ^ 

As  healthful  as  the  air,  as  balmy  as  the  dew ;  > 

And  went  about  the  sick,  and  gave  them  medicine  due :  J  ^ 

And  after  went  about,  and  gathered  green 

And  pleasant  salads ;  (truly  'twas  a  scene, 

Lovely  to  see ;)  and  then  they  made  them  eat ; 

To  cool,  and  to  refresh  their  great  unkindly  heat. 

The  lady  of  the  leaf  then  'gan  to  move 

tl  call  them  from  their  worship,  and  their  love,) 
ler  of  the  flower,  that  she  would  sup  with  her : 
For  twinkled  now  night's  n)ilky  harbinger, 
Of  slumberous  beds,  and  dreams  the  messenger; 
And  bring,  too,  all  her  people  in  her  train. 
The  lady  of  the  flower  replied  again 
To  her  most  friendly  asking  in  a  lovely  strain. 
And  had  as  many  thanks,  as  flowers  in  spring  : 
And  said  she  would  obey,  in  every  thing. 
All  her  commandment,  and  with  all  her  heart. 
The  lady  of  the  leaf  then  bade  depart 
One  of  her  train,  to  bring  a  palfry  straight ; 
(Clothed  in  golden  harness,  weed  of  state  ; 
The  horse«milliners  his  gear  in  nothing  did  abate : 
And,  after,  for  them  all  she  bade  to  bring 
Horses  of  lovely  shape ;  and  every  needful  thing : 
And,  hasty  as  a  dream,  or  swift  as  blows 
Fleet-winged  2^phyr,  lover  of  the  rose. 
E'en  by  the  harbour,  where  I  sate,  they  pass'd. 
All  the  whole  congrefi;ation,  in  fine  haste. 
So  merrily  singing,  like  the  morning  light,     "^  ' 
It  would  have  solac'd  any  living  wight :  > 

But  then  I  saw  a  passing  wondrous  sight ;      J 
For  then  the  nightingale,  that  all  the  day  *| ' 

Had  in  the  laurel  sate,  and  done,  what  in  her  lay,  > 
To  sing  th'  entire  service  to  the  courteous  May,  J 
All  suddenly  begaa  tp  take  her  flight. 

And 
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And  to  the  lady  of  the  leaf  forthright 
She  flew ;  and  soft  upon  her  hand  she  sate  : 
A  thing  that  in  me  bred  a  marvel  great. 

The  gold-finch  too,  that  from  the  medlar  tree 
The  heat  to  the  cold  bushes  made  to  flee. 
Fled  to  the  lady  of  the  flower,  and  sate,  I 

As  chose  him,  on  her  hand  in  pretty  state ;  I 

And  pleasantly  his  wings  began  to  fold  : 
And  both  the  birds  again  their  musick  told. 
And  took  great  pains,  and  travelled  in  their  lay  ; 
As  they  had  done  the  entire  of  the  day.  * 

And  so  these  ladies  rode  a  nimble  pace. 
And  all  the  rout  of  knights  in  awe  and  grace : 
I,  that  this  wonder  saw,  was  e'en  on  fire 
To  satisfy  with  knowledge  my  desire, 
*  And  know  the  truth  and  meaning  of  the  thing  : 
I  fain  would  dip  my  chalice  in  the  spring, 
I'  the  fountain  o'  the  argument,  and  know 
Who,  what  they  were,  that  had  enacted  so : 
And  when  the  ladies  and  the  knights  were  gone, 
Much  like  a  summer's  dream,  and  now  I  sate  alone, 
I  left  the  arbour,  and  I  met  straightway 
A  lady  very  fair,  as  fair  as  day : 
And  she  came  riding  by  herself  alone  i 
And  clad  in  white  ;  and  modesty  was  shown 
In  all  her  wise  deportment,  and  her  face : 
;(ier  I  saluted  with  all  welcome  grace, 
And  every  gentle  vow,  in  humble  cheer  : 
And  she  replied,  *«  Great  thanks,  my  daughter  dear !  '* 

<<  Madam,"  quoth  I^  <<  if  that  I  durst  inquire 

Of  you,  I  fain  would  know,  of  what  that  quire 

And  company  are  made  ;  in  horsy  show 

That  by  the  arbour  pass'd  away  e'en  now  ?" 

And  she  again  replied  in  friendly  tone, 
<<  My  daughter,  all  that  now  are  hereby  gone 

In  garments  white,  are  servants  every  one 

Unto  the  Leaf,  and  I  myself  am  one." 

«<  Saw  ye  not  her,  that  wore  the  crown,  and  is 

Enrob'd  in  white  ?"  "  Madam,"  said  I  then,  "  yes  :*' 
*<  That  leader  of  the  argent  world,"  said  she, 

Diana  is,  the  -queen  oT  chastity : 

And,  being  a  maid,  she  carries  in  her  hand       '*| 

A  branch  of  this,  which  men  well  understand    > 

By  the  chaste  name  of  agnus  castus,  and  J 

The  ladies  in  her  suit  and  company. 

That  kept  the  shadow  of  the  verdant  tree. 

Whose 
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• 
Whose  herby  chaplets  ve  have  witnessM  fine 
Of  agniis  castus,  laurel^  and  woodbine, 
Looking  like  queens,  with  crowns  upon  their  head, 
Are  suc!^,  as  always  have  kept  maidenhead : 
And  all  the  knights,  that  laurel  chaplets  wear. 
Are  such,  as  strong  and  hardy  were  in  war : 
Victorious  names,  which  never  may  be  dead ; 
Their  biting  swords,  and  their  keen  lances  shed 
Such  terror  in  all  hearts,  and  every  land  ; 
In  all  their  time  no  one  might  them  withstand.'' 

f^  They,  that  wear  chaplets  of  the  fresh  woodbine. 
Are  such,  as  have  been  true  to  love  divine. 
In  word,  thought,  deed  ;  and  never  been  untrue ; 
But  steadfast  always  ;  walking  equal  through 
Pleasure,  or  sorrow,  lively  hope,  or  fear : 
Albeit  to  pieces  they  their  hearts  should  tear, 
Yet  would  they  never  change ;  but  steadfast  be. 
Till  they  o'erpass  the  marge  and  threshold  of  mortality." 

H  Ah !  now,  fair  Madam,  tell  me  yet,  I  pray ; 

instruct  my  by  your  wisdom,  sans  delay. 

Since  it  has  lik'd  your  beauty  and  your  grace 

The  truth  of  these  fair  ladies  to  uncase ; 

Telling  me  all  their  tale  j  likewise  to  tell 

What  are  these  knights,  that  in  rich  armour  dwell. 

And  have  the  flower's  device,  and  robe  in  green  ? 

Why  some  pay  reverence  to  the  laurel  green. 

And  some  unto  the  flowery  plot,  as  I  have  seen  ? " 
i*  With  right  good  will,"  said  she,  "  my  daughter  fair. 

Since  your  desire  is  good  and  debonair ; 

The  crowned  nine  are  the  example  rare 

Of  all  the  honour  'longs  to  chivalry ; 

And  the  Nine  Worthy  dire  they  calPd  for  dignity  : 

Which  ye  may  see  they  rode  before  the  rest. 

For  memory  of  many  a  noble  act  and  gest. 

Whose  worthy  acts  have  woven  on  their  head  "^ 

The  crown  of  laurel,  that  to  glory*  is  wed :       > 

As  ye  mav  find  it  in  your  old  books  said,  J  ^ 

Always  the  laurel  he  for  honour  bore. 

Who  in  sharp  battle  was  a  conqueror. 

f*  And  they,  that  bare  in  hand  the  precious  boughs 
Of  laurel,  as  a  type  of  warlike  vows. 
And  shall  endure,  the  while  the  world  is  stable. 
Were  the  most  noble  Knights  of  the  Round  Table ; 
Spirits  of  clear  enacting  :  and  to  these 
Add  the  right  holy  Peers,  who  scom'd  the  silken  ease : 
Glory  is  omy  health ;  the  lack  of  it  disease ; 

Laurel 
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Laurel  they  bear,  token  of  victory ; 
And  witness  of  their  actions  mightily. 

^*  Also  there  old  Knights  of  the  Garter  are, 
Who  in  their  time  did  great  renown  in  war ; 
Honour  they  ^ay  to  the  fair  laurel  tree,    ") 
That  have  by  it  their  due  celebrity,  S. 

Their  martiju  glory,  and  their  victory  ;     J 
Which  unto  them  more  perfect  wealth  bestows. 
Than  any  man  imagines,  thinks,  or  knows. 

«*  For  one  leaf  given  of  that  noble  tree  "^ 

To  any  man,  that  hath  done  worthily  ;         V 
If  it  be  done  so,  as  it  ought  to  be ;  J 

Is  greater  honour,  than  aught  else  on  earth  : 
Witness  it,  Rome  ;  that  fountain  was,  and  birth 
Of  spurring  knighthood,  and  deeds  marvellous: 
I  find  record  ofit  in  Livy  thus. 

«•  And,  as  for  her,  that  crowne^  is  in  green,  -^ 

Flora  she  is,  of  sparkling  flowers  the  queen  :  t 

And  all,  that  here  on  her  are  waiting  seen,  j 

Are  of  such  folk,  that  lov'd  mere  idkness. 
And  had  delight  in  no  just  business ; 
Only  to  hunt,  and  hawk,  and  play  in  meads  j 
And  many  other  such  like  idle  deeds. 

«  And,  for  the  great  delight,  and  pleasure  they         ^ 
Have  to  the  Flower,  obeisance  such  they  pay,  V 

And  in  such  holy  sort,  as  ye  have  seen  to-day."      J 

"  Ah  !  now,  fair  madam,  if  I  dare  to  ask 
What  is  the  cause,  (it  is  my  latest  task,)" 

•    Said  I,  «  what  is  the  cause,  and  why  the  leaf  i 

Should  rather  be  to  knights  th'  ensign  of  honour  chief,         i 
Than  shall  the  Ipvely  flower  ?  I  pray,  unbind  this  sheaf."  J 

«  To  say  the  truth,  my  daughter,  it  is  thus: 
Knights  ever  should  be  strong  and  valorous ; 
Seek  honour ;  nor  let  sloth  their  senses  drown : 
For  perseverance  wins  th'  immortal  crown  : 
From  well  to  better  in  all  manner  of  thing ; 
For  straight  and  strong  sends  spear  throughout  the  rin^ : 
In  sign  of  which  the  lasting  leaf  they  hearf  -| 

The  untamount  reward  ofall  their  service  fair;    I 
Whose  lusty  green  shall  never  know  impair.        J 

«  The 
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aid:  > 


Diamonds  of  sparkHng  light,  and  rubies  red. 

And  manj  other  stones,  too  many  to  be  said : 

And  evilry  lady  bore  too  on  her  head 

A  band  of  shining  gold,  wherein  I  not  forget 

A  world  of  stately  stones,  divinely  set : 

And  every  lady  had  a  chaplet  too 

Of  branches  on  her  head^  and  fresh,  uid  green  to  view. 

So  marvelously  wrought,  so  lovely  wove, 

'Twas  beautiful  to  see  such  chaplets  from  the  grove  ; 

Of  laurel  some,  and  some  of  wood-bine  were,  "I 

And  some  their  crowns  of  agnus  castus  ware,  > 

Fresh  from  the  parent  bower,  perfuming  all  die  air.  j 

But  many  of  them  dancM  and  many  sung 
With  sober  cheer,  that  all  the  meadows  rung ; 
But  always  in  a  circle  went  the  whole  ; 
One  lady  in  the  midst  of  them  was  sole. 
Without  companion  :  all  pursued  the  pace 
She  set :  for  heaven  was  pictured  in  her  face 
Her  perfect  shape  the  model  of  all  grace 
Like  angels  was  the  beauty  of  every  one  ; 
But  every  one  by  her  surpassingly  outdone. 
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So  shines  amidst  the  lesser  stars  the  moon. 
More  splendid  was  her  robe  ;  upon  her  hair 
A  kingly  crown  of  gold  the  lady  bare  ; 
A  branch  of  agnus  castus  carried  in  her  hand  ;  "^ 
And  all  her  looks  were  lovely  in  command  ;        > 
I  judg'd  her  well  to  be  the  lady  of  the  band.      J 

A  lovely  roundel  she  began  to  frame  ; 
And- Sus  Ufoyle  de  vert  moy  was  its  name. 
Sine  £*f  monjoly  cttur  est  endormy  *  :         ^ 
The  lovely  roundel  sung  she  lovelily,   > 
And  lovely  answer'd  all  the  company,  3 
With  voices  sweet  entun'd,  and  very  small  : 
'   A  melody  so  sweet  ne'er  held  me  yet  in  thrall. 

And  thus  with  dance  and  song  they  all  came  on 
Into  the  middle  of  the  mead  each  one. 
Before  the  shrouded  arbour,  where  I  sat : 
And  secretly  I  bless'd  my  happy  fate  ; 
For  well  I  could  discern  them,  one  by  one  ; 
Who  stood  the  fairest  the  green  grass  upon. 
Who  could  most  nimbly  dance,  most  sweetly  sing. 
And  had  a  woman's  air  the  best  in  every  thing. 

*  The  French  words  here  are  given  exactly  at  they  may  be  found  m  Chaucer. 
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I  sky  ;      r  -. 


They  dancM  not  loii|^i  when  near  and  siiddenly 

I  heard  the  thundenng  ttumpets'  siWer  erT» 

That  seem*d  to  part  the  heavens  and  the  sky  ; 

And  after  I  beheld  ^ad  presently. 

From  the  same  grove,  whence  came  the  ladies  out,  "^ 

Of  men  at  arms  forthcoming  such  a  rout,  > 

As  all  men  upon  earth  had  rode  thereout,  J 

On  fiery  horses,  and  they  stir'd  so  fast. 

Trembled  the  hollow  earth,  as  to  its  womb,  aghast : 

But,  ah  !  to  speak  the  riches  and  the  stones. 

The  men,  the  horses  5  Prcster  John  not  owns 

In  all  his  congregation;  nor  can  buy 

So  great  a  wealth  with  all  his  treasury. 

Of  their  array  who  would  know  more,  why  list  I 

I  shall  rehearse  Some  part  of  what  I  wbt. 

First  came  out  of  the  grove^  all  in  cloaks  white^ 

A  company,  that  wore  for  their  delight 

Fresh  chaplets  of  the  Cerial  oak,  new  sprung. 

And  trumpets  had  they  all,  and  on  the  trumpets  hung 

Banners  of  cloth  of  Tars,  and  very  broad. 

And  fine,  and  richly  beat,  that  swang  abroad 

Massy,  and  great ;  and  every  trumpeter 

The  armour  of  his  lord  about  his  neck  did  bear. 

Set  with  great  pearls,  the  collars  broad,  (for  cost 

They  spai'd  none,)  for  their  scutcheons  were  embost 

With  many  a  precious  stone  from  many  a  laughing  coast. 

The  harness  of  their  steeds  was  trappM  in  white  i 
And  after  them  there  rode  upon  my  sight 
One  company  of  kings  at  arms,  no  more  ; 
In  cloaks  of  white  cloth  with  gold  fretted  o*er : 
Chaplets  of  green  upon  their  heads  so  high  ;  "f 

The  crowns,  I  could  upon  their  scutcheons  spy,  > 

Were  set  with  pearly  and  ruby,  and  sapphire's  azure  eye,  J 
Aye,  and  great  massy  diamonds,  many  a  one. 
That  each  particular  stone  did  blaze  forth  like  a  sun : 
All  their  horse-harness,  and  their  other  gear 
The  same  as  did  the  trumpeters  appear  ; 
All  in  a  suit,  and  all  alike  they  were  ; 
Seem'd  they  bad  nought  to  learn  ;  but  mannerly  "j 
Upheld  their  antique  rank,  and  dignity  :  > 

And  after  them  came  a  great  company  J 

Of  heralds  and  of  pursuivants,  array'd 
'  In  cloth  of  velvet  white  ;  who  knew  their  trade. 
And  sacred  art ;  with  chaplets  on  their  heads  : 
The  scutcheons,  and  the  harness  of  their  steeds 
The  same  in  suit  as  those  before  who  went : 
These  finish'd  the  heraldick  argument. 
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(  The  lanrel  all  the  year  is  fresh  and  men :  ^   ^ 

The  jolly  leaf,  bdov'd  of  Jove,  is  always  glossy  seen'i  > 
Nor  hail*  nor  snow»  nor  wind»  nor  frost,  however  keen,  J 
Can  rob  her  of  this  property  and  grace :  n 

She  always  looks  the  year  deliehted  in  the  face.  > 

Bat,  for  the  flower ;  within  a  little  spac^,  J* 

It's  simple  nature  shall  be  lost  and  die : 
It  cannot  bear  the  least  calamity. 
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And  every  storm  will  blow  it  soon  awav : 
It  scarcely  lasts  an  hour ;  is  aged  in  a  day : 
This  is  the  cause,  (the  verv  truth  to  say,) 
Tie  flower  may  never  bmd  the  noble  head. 
That  is  to  glory,  as  a  wife  is,  wed." 
t*  Madam,''  said  I,  **  I  thank  you  with  my  heart. 
Most  humbly,  for  the  truth  you  here  impart. 

^  For  now  I  know  what  I  desir'd  to  know." 

'*  I  am  right  glad,"  said  she,  <<  if  it  be  so, 
To  give  you  pleasure :  pray  you,  tell  me  now ; 
To  whom  do  you  this  year  your  sernce  owe. 
The  leaf?  or  flower  ?  to  which  make  you  your  vow  ?' 

M  Madam,"  said  I,  "  though  I  least  worthy  am. 
Unto  the  leaf  I  bind  me  without  blame : " 

^  That  is,"  said  she^  *'  right  well  done  sure :  I  pray  "l 

God  to  advance^  and  honour  you  all  way :  V 

And  keep  you  from  the  fiend,  that  walks  die  world  all  day ;  J 
From  all  his  memory,  and  his  cruelty  i 
And  likewise  keep  mm  him  all  Virtue's  family : 

«  For  here  I  may  no  longer  now  abide: 
Bot  with  Diana  I  make  haste  to  ride, 
IXana,  and  her  troop,  that  yet  you  see : 
For  now  your  eye  is  cloth'd  with  perspicuity : 
Daughter,  farewell ! "    I  bade,  «  £irewell ! "  again ;        ^ 
And  kiss*d  her  garment's  hem :  she  scudded  o'er  the  plain  > 
After  Diana,  and  her  maiden  train ;  J 

Like  a  fleet-footed  deer,  or  morning  light : 
And  I  drew  homeward,  for  it  touch'd  on  night. 

And  put  what  I  had  seen  in  writing  fiur : 
Shone  fix'd  the  Polar  light,  and  broadlv  blaz'd  the  Bear 
And  then  night  wan'd,  and  Hecate  fled  away : 
I  sought  my  dreamy  conch,  before  the  day ; 
Having  first  thank'd  the  heaveds,  that  show'd  me  such 
a  play. 

THE   END. 
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Friated  by  R.  and  A.  Taylor,  Shoe  Lane,  London. 
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